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THE COMING OF THE SUV. 


T he Latin and the Teutonic races have had their day, and tiiey 
have failed to establish a truly Christian civilisation. They 
have done great tilings in the organisation of society, in the devebp 
ment of material wealth, in literature, art, and science, and espewlly 
in recognising and securing in some degree the rights of tho indi* 
vidual man ; but they have exalted the material above the spiritual, 
and made Mammon their god. They have lost the nobler aspirations 
(if yonth, and are governed now by tiie sordid calculations of old age. 

, We wait the coming of the Slav to regenerate Europe, establish tlie 
principle of universal brotherhood and the kingdom of Christ on 
eortli. 

^ This is the substance of an address delivered not long ago by a 
young Slav. If it wore the fancy of a single brain it would not be 
worth noticing , but as it is, in fact, the dream of more than a hundred 
million brains in Europe, it has some iuterest for those who are to be 
regenerated by the coming of the Slav. Englishmen and Americans 
used to have such dreams, and somehow, without much wisdom or 
much consdous direction on the part of their rulers, these dreams 
have got themselves follilled in a measure. If we have failed to 
establi^ a truly Christian civilisation in the world, and left something 
for the Slavs to do, it is, perhaps, our foult ; but we have certainly 
done something towards the evolution of society. If we hear less of 
these dreams now, it is because we have found that the renovation 
of the world was a “ bigger job ” than we had counted upon. The 
Latm races had certainly failed to realise their dreams when the 
Atonic races took up the work and put new life into it. If now 
^ thasBlavs can complete it, so much the better for ns and the world, 
l>owever painfol the process may be. The Latin races have lost 
voifuDmi. k 
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nothing worth haring oar leadership, and if the Slays an to faring ' 
^ in a tralj Christian civilisation and nniversal brotherhood, thenriLatin, 
Teuton, and Slav will shan alike in all the happy rnults which 
most follow. Then is nothing manifestly absurd in their dream. It 
must be acknowledged that there is some tnzth in their pesrimistic 
view of modem dvilisation, and it has happened again and again in 
the histoxy of the world that a new race has been called to take the 
lead in ngenerating it. The Slavic race seems to be riie only one in 
sight to which such a mission conld be given. It is not exactly new. 
The Slavs have been a long time in Central and South-Eastern 
Earope. Even Rassia is only relatively new. Bat their early deve- 
lopment was checked by the Tarkish invasion of Earope. Bnt for 
this, Constantinople would, centuries ago, have been the capita of a 
great Slavic Empire, and Central Earope might have been Slavic 
instead of Cerman* As it was, all the southern Slavs fell under 
the Turks, and went back into barbarism. Those in Central Europe 
were overwhelmed by the Germans, and Russia was absorbed in end- 
less wars with her neighbours. Essentially, then, the Slavic race is 
a new one. It has never exerted any direct influence upon the 
development of European civilisation until within a few years. The 
race is not only new, but far more numerous and powerful than any 
of the races that in tunes past have been called to overthrow or 
regenerate on existing civilisation in Europe. It numbers more than 
a hundred millions under the rule or leadership of Russia, which is 
certainly to-day the leading Power in Europe. The alliance with France 
may be considered as not simply a Governmental alliance, bnt as a 
league of the Slavic and Latin races against the predominance of the 
Teutonic. The enthusiasm with which it has been accepted by the 
French and Russian peoples seems to result from some such idea, of 
which, perhaps, neither is fully oonscions, although it has been 
suggest^ by both French and Russian newspapers. There is nothing 
strange or absurd in such a race, under such circumstanoes, feeling 
that they have a great mission to fulfil in the world. 

It is interesting to know what this great race is dreaming of, bnt 
the question which interests us still more is whether the Slavic people 
can be depended upon to realise such an ideal civilisation as they 
dream of. They are far enough it now. Whatever may be said 
of Western civilisation, even enthusiastic Frenchmen have no desire 
to exchange it for that of Russia. This, however, proves nothing. 
The Slavs are just emerging from barbarism, and the Russian 
Government is more under the influence of Western than of Slavic 
ideals. The same thing is true of the governing class and of edu- 
cated Russians generally. They may be ardent Panslavists, and 
believe in the mission d their race; but their faith is not in thta- ^ 
oelves— it is in the mmjik. When we ask for the ground of this 
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fidthi they tell ns that there is something in the Slario race which is 
above^ or beyond, the comprehension of the Western world. The 
▼ery writers who give ns the saddest and most pathetic pictnrea oi^ 
the Russian people, as they are, still profess the most unbounded faith 
in the movjih They believe that it is his destiny to regenerate the 
world. ' Perhaps it is ; but the trouble is that they give ns no 
sufficient reason for their faith. Even Dostoievski takes for his motto • 
the lines of the po^ Tnchef : 

^ No man can comprehend Rnssia with hif* reason ; 

It is only necessary to believe in Busua.'* 

In one of his novels he says: ^‘Russia has the genius of all 
nations, and Russian genius in addition. We can understand all 
nations, but no other nation can understand us.” The truth seems 
to lie in the first quotation. Every Russian is, to a certain extent, a 
mystic, who sees visions and acts upon intuitions. He believes in 
Russia as a Christian may believe in the book of Revelation, without 
understanding it. Its history, past and future, is to him a sort of 
Apoccdyptic vision — with its mysterious seals, trumpets, and horses 
its conflicts which shake heaven and earth ; the final triumph of the 
saints of God, and, at the end, the Holy City coming down from 
heaven. We do not doubt the sincerity of Russian writers, but we 
can hardly avoid feeling that this apotheosis of the imujil: is largely 
the work of the imagination. He is the Great Unknown to educated 
Russians as well as to Western Europe. He may be destined to 
overrun Europe, to revolutiomse the Russian Government, and to 
establish a better civilisation in the world. It is not impossible. 
The fact that he expects to do it is something. The fact that Russia is 
now the dominant Power in Europe, and that the Slavs of Austria 
and the Balkan Peninsula are waking to new life is something more. 
These facts are at least important enough to excite our cariosity as tc 
what manner of man the typical Slav may be. 

The Russian moujik does not impress us at first sight as a man 
likely to inaugurate a higher and a more Chribtinn civilisation. He 
is very dirty, veiy ignorant, very fond of strong drink. He is im- 
provident. He submits to every sort of oppression with stolid indiffer* 
enoe and is generally as uninteresting to the ordinaiy traveller as 
any peasant in Europe. But first impressions are hardly worth record- 
ing, and we may be sure that intelligent Russians would not have such 
faith in the moujik if there were not something in him which does not 
appear upon the surface. That there are some seventy-five millions of 
them ready to ob^ a single will is something which stirs the imagina- 
tion, and may account for some part of this faith ; but this ia not 
Ith^ foandatii^ of it. They believe that the race has certain qnaUtiea 
whidi fit it to role the world. They may be latent now, but they 
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only wait the opportanifcy to become active. With these latent quali- 
ties we have nothing to do ; but the inmijih has qualities which it is 
possible for those who are not Bassians to understand. ]Sis soldierly 
qualities are pretty well understood by all the world. He is patient, 
obedient, brave and hardy, content with little, easily disciplined and 
as ready to die on the field of battle as a Turk. It is chiefly, if not 
exclusively, as a soldier that he has had any influence in Europe or Asia; 
but in this career he has extended and strengthened the Slavic power 
until it now to some extent dominates Europe. There is no reason to 
believe that those who have directed this movement have had any idea of 
overthrowing Western civilisation, but, if we can trust linssian writers, 
the soldier believes that such is his duty and his destiny. There is not 
much chance of his attempting it so long as the present Government 
exists, but should there be such a revolutionary movement in Bussia 
as there was in France a hundred years ago it is not improbable that 
her armies would overrun all Europe. For the present the coming 
of the Slav means little more than the extension and increase of 
the political power of Bussia. What political (jualities the wovjih 
may have is a matter of speculation. The paternal Government of 
Bussia affords him but little opportunity to display them. There is 
a shadow of self-government in the mir, but Russian writers generally 
represent him as practically incapable of taking care of himself. This 
may be true, but he knows enough to be thoroughly discontented with 
his present condition and to detest the existing administration, lie 
is at least on the way to having some political ideas. It is true that 
he still distinguishes between the administration and the Czar, and 
probably accepts his absolute despotism as the will of God ; but as 
he becomes more intelligent he will learn that the evils of the adminis- 
tration are inseparably connected with this system of government : and 
what direction his ideas will take then remains to be seen. He may 
prove to be as ready to rebel against the State as he is to rebel against 
the Orthodox Church. 

It is the religious character of the moujil which is brought out most 
clearly by Bussiau writers and T^hich is of the greatest interest and 
importance. Outside of his purely material interests religion is the 
only thing he has to think about. It is only on this side that his 
character has had any chance to develop and race characteristics to 
show themselves. He is ignorant. He is superstitious. He is 
often immoral. But he is intensely religious. He believes in God, in 
Christ, and in the New Testament as firmly as he does in his own 
existence, and if he is Orthodox he believes equally in the Church. 
He is ready to make any sacrifice or to die for his faith, and when 
he realises that he is not living up to it he suffers bitter remorse. 
He is capable of living a pure and noble life, as we see in some of lihe « 
heretical sects. The idea of expiation for sin by voluntary suffering. 
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as Christ suffered for the sins of the world, is perhaps the most 
generfi and most characteristic of all their religions ideas. This* 
is bronght ont clearly in almost all the Eassian novels. As the 
influence of this idea can be better illustrated than described, I 
venture to quote here a story published in the Fccuc des Deux Mandes 
in 1883 and vouched for by Count de Yogi!6 as true. It is given in 
the words of the Eusbian nobleman who narrated it. It is somewhat 
long, but it illustrates many things in Eussian life as well as the 
special point which we are discussing : 

In my early youth I knew an old pedlar who was called Uncle 
Fedia. No one knew him by any other name. No one could say 
whence he came nor whether be had ever followed a more Christian 
trade. He was not loved oy the people, flrst because liis trade as a 
pedlar was one which good Christians leave to the Jews and gipsies, 
and with his old flat hat, torn foxskin cloak and hang-dog look he 
was more like a vagabond than an honest ilussian ppasant, with his 
cap, his sheepskin coat, his frank face, and smiling lips. 

** Besides this the peasants suspected him of being in league with 
the devil. Ho wa3 accused in the great houses of being a thief, and 
by the offlcials of being a smuggler. There was never a drunken 
brawl in a tavern that all the blame of it was not put upon this poor 
stranger — although there was no evidence against him, except that 
his passport vas not always in proper order. The children caught 
the infectiou, an I hooted and stoned him in the streets. 

“As for me, I always liked I^nde Tedia. lie was connected in 
my mind with all the fete-days, for it w.is then that he always came 
to our house and opened his pack, full of wonderful things. He even 
gave me credit when my pockets were empty and when all were 
abasing him, I often felt inclined to defend him, but I was already 
old enough to know that one l<»=es his time in defending those whom 
the world condemns. 

“ The last time that Uncle Fedia came to our bouse was a Sunday 
in Lent, a cold, stormy day, and just at evening. He begged to 
spend the night in our barn, but my mother was afraid of him, and 
ray father ordered him off. He went away, but I ran after him, and 
told him that he could stay in the granary of an old mill not far off. 

‘ Thank you,’ he said, * but the village is not very distant, and if 1 am 
buried in the snow before I get there no one will miss me; Uncle 
Fedia counts for but little in God’s world ’ 1 felt sad, and was sure 

that he was not a bad man. The next day 1 was ashamed of my 
simplicity, when my father, entering the room, all excited, told us the 
news of the day. * Thank God I did not listen to you,' he said. * I 
congratulate you on your protigL^ Then ho told how the house of a 
neighbour, a man who had been hard on the peasants, had been burnt 
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dowsl dariag tbenigbt. Hy&liher badl tio daaU libit it 
*of Unde Fedia, and, in faot^ they aneeatad him Cor it doting w day* 

A jadidal inqniiy was opened, but, in spite of all tbe efbrtt of the 
prosecntor, nothing oonld be i»o?ed agabst him. The eddence 
seemed rather to incnlpate a certain Akoulina, a aerrant in the honse 
of onr unfortunate neighbour. This woman, dismissed the night 
before, after a storm of invective, had reached her houae the next 
morning, and could not prove how she had spent the night. Justice 
at once dismissed Uncle Fedia, but with threats and an order to quit 
the district at once. 

Three months later the trial of Akonlma came on, and crowds 
were present at it. My father was called as a witness, and consented 
to take me with him in the carriage. He left me at the stable with 
the horses, and advised me to be patient ; but he had not counted on 
my curiosity. I followed him to the court-room, and there, hidden 
behind a corner of the stone near the door, I listened with all my 
ears. You know our provincial courts. T ley are all alike — a bare 
hall, a double range of benches, a platform, a table for the judges, 
and over their heads, on a whitewashed wall, a great round clock and 
a Christ. That day the hall was crowded with all classes of people — 
nobles, functionaries, and peasants. There was the prisoner ; a little 
behind her one of her relatives, amusing two little girls, and holding 
a new-born baby. All my attention was fixed on Akoulina. She 
was young, erect, and strong, neither pretty nor ugly, but a true 
specimen of a Eussian girl. She seemed scarcely to hear what the 
clerk was reading. She looked neither at the judges nor at the 
crowd. Her eyes were fixed on the great whiter face of the clock. 
Mow and then she would suddenY turn to the door. She seemed to 
expect some one whom the hour ought to bring. The prosecutor read 
the evidence. It was overwhelming. The husband of Akoulina had 
lately died, a drunkard. She remained a widow with three children, 
and had always had the reputation of being ugly and unmanageable. 
Dismissed and beaten for her insolence by the lady of Ivanofka, she 
had left the honse with threats of vengeance only a few days before 
the fire. She had repeated the invariable menace of onr peasants - 
‘ I will let loose the red cock.* In the evening she had said the same 
thing to a man of whom she bad bought a bundle of straw. Then 
she had disappeared. The next day she returned to her house worn 
out with fatigue, covered with mud, and withont her straw, appearing 
to ignore the fire which had occurred durug the night. She declared 
that she had taken her straw to a certain isolated bam belonging to 
her oonsin, Anton Petrovitch, who had quitted the country immediately 
after and shipped as a sailor at Odessa. But the absence of this 
witness was considered of little importance by the court, and the ^ 
prosecutor concluded by demanding the condemnation of Akoulina 
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•nd to d«]iovUtion to like mines of Sitoim Timj witnesses were 
emnitol, )pat without 'diuiitbg n&Tthlng jhwmmUe. The peassnto 
all nueiitsiiied that Atitiide which is invaiiaUe to them in a court of 
fttslamiL" lEhey trembled ; th^ eluded erery direct question. They 
knew nothing. They made no ohaiges, and said nothing which eonld 
possihly compromise themselyes. One old woman alone had the 
conrage to say that Akoulina was killing herself with hard work, 
that her three children were angels of the good Lord, and that it 
would be hard for^them to have thmr mother sent to Siberia. 

“The advocate assigned to Akonlma — a little beardless blood, 
abashed by the presence of so many grandees — simply appealed to the 
pity of the court, and then made a speech on the emancipation of the 
serfs which ought, he said, to secure harmony among the different 
classes. Akoulina paid no attention to what was going on. Her 
eyes were fixed on the clock and the door. It was plain that only 
one single idea ocenpied her mind. A word from her cousin Anton 
Petrovitch eonld save her, and she could only be saved if Anton 
entered the door and said the word. Every one said tliat Anton was 
lost, but she expected his arrival as by a miracle. As the hands of 
the clock moved on, her feverish anxiety increased. The judge inter- 
rogated her for the last time. She had but one answer : * Let them 
bring Anton I'etrovitch, and he will say so ’ She said it with sneh an 
accent of sincerity that it touched many hearts, in spite of the evi- 
dence accumulated against her. Even the judge was evidently moved ; 
but what could he do unless Anton should appear by a miracle ? And 
then the children : it was heart-rending ; they were plsying so quietly, 
intimidated by the crowd, but full of sweet innocence. Involuntarily 
the judge had turned more than once to look at them. 

“ When the sentence was read Akoulina fell to the ground, but 
stretching her bands towards her children. Then, crouched on the 
door, overcome with weeping, lifting her hands and eyes to the Christ 
on the wall, she bnrbt out ; ‘ ('brist, my Lord, save me ! 0 Saviour, 

have mercy on my children ! Ilave pity on Thy servant !’ Moved by 
the cry, all the peasants involuntarily rose, kneeled down, and made 
the sign of the Cross. My heart was breaking. It was the stillness 
of death. It was the clock which broke the silence, slowly tolling 
out the hour of twelve. It was a funeral knell which moved every 
heart. The sound roused Akoulina ; she rose to her feet and cast one 
despairing look at the door. All eyes followed her, as if Anton was 
about to appear. I looked eagerly myself. The door did not open, 
but, to my astonishment, I saw near it a foxskin cloak, with its 
meagre folds and its odour of cold and snow which I well knew. 
Uncle Fedia had entered a moment before and was crouching behind 
me. His little eyes wandered timidly over the audience, from the 
judge to the accused, then rested on the children. When the judge 
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began again to read the sentence, Uncle Fedia scratched his head and 
^ conghad with an absent air. He looked at the children, at the Christy 
and suddenly, with great care not to touch any one, he advanced with 
timid steps into the empty passage-way before the judge. Then he 
knelt down, made the sign of the Cross, and took off his bat. * What 
do you want ? ’ said the judge, interrupting Lis reading. Uncle Fedia 
answered with a humble and scarcely audible voice : ' i’ardon me, 
my judge, but this woman is not guilty. 1 am the sinner. 1 set the 
fire.^ The magistrate looked at him with abtuuishment They thought 
he was mad. They asked his name. The name excited the attention 
of the audience and suggested something to the judges. They ques- 
tioned him. He declared that he had slept at the mill. He had met 
Akoulina going to the house of Anton Petrov itch. After midnight 
he had secretly left the mill, reached Ivanofka, and set fire to th«¥ 
stables. He bad long meditated this revenge for the beating be had 
received there last year. When they reminded him of his former 
denials he demanded whether they had not found at Ivanofka a pot of 
tar with a certain mark. Ife had bought this the day before, as they 
could easily learn. Such a pot had been found, and the astonishment 
of Ihe judges gave way to a new feeling, in which the audience evi- 
dently shared. Peihaps this readiness to condemn him arose from a 
secret desire to save Akoulina. We were all (|uite ready to believe 
that the criminal was this vagabond whom we had at first suspected. 
Was it not divine justice which now forced him to acknowledge hw 
guilt ? A feeling of joy and satisfaction took the place of the anguish 
which we had felt before. 

“ The judge invited Uncle Fedia to repeat his confession under 
oath. He seemed to hesitate for a moment, but ruising his eyes to 
the Christ, he took the oath. He was condeoiiied and stood solitary 
and alone in the midst, his eyes fixed on the floor, overwhelmed with 
the uuiversal reprobation. 1 acknowledge that, while 1 had to confess 
to myself that my old friAud was guilty, 1 suffered for him. He was 
sent to the miues of Siberia for ten years, and I slipped some roubles 
into his hands, and said ^ Good-bye, Uncle Jb'edia.’ ‘ Thank you, my 
child,’ he whispered. * It is nothing. No one will be troubled about 
it’ 1 remembered then that he had said the same thing when I had 
last seen him. Outside the peasants surrounded Akoulina and over- 
whelmed her with felicitations. 8he could only repeat : * The Lord be 
praised. 0 the cursed gipsy who wished to destroy an innocent 
woman ! ’ They took her in triumph to the village, and at night they 
had grand rejoicings at the tavern. 

It was years after this that, one morning, we saw the priest 
running breathless into our garden. ‘ 0 God ! ’ he cried ; * 0 the 
justice of God I If yon only knew what has happened.’ ^ I know,^ 
said my father ; ’ Ivan has killed himself by falling from his ladder. 
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It is a good thing for the village. He was a savage,’ ^ Oh ! ’ said the 
priestf * bD( you do not know the most terrible of ail. This man^^ 
when dying, confessed to me his secret. ** Father,” said he, I am a 
great sinner. It was I who burned Ivanofka to revenge myself on 
the proprietor for sending my son into the army.” ” What do you 
mean ? ” 1 said. It was the pedlar Fedia who did it, and is now 
suffering for it.” “ No, father,” he replied, “ it was I. He slept in 
my barn that night, and sold me the pot of tar with which I set the 
fire. I am sure that he suspected me. The day of the trial of 
Akoulina he came to me and said : * It is a sad pity. To-day they 
are going to condemn Akoulina, who is innocent.’ 1 threatened him, 
and he went away trembling. No doubt he had pity upon the poor 

children, and gave himself up to save them, while I ” And just 

then he died unforgiven.* When we heard all this we brought the 
priest to the governor. He wrote to Siberia ; but when the reply came 
it said : ‘ Who can find your Fedia in Siberia, as though there was 
only one vagabond of that name ? Witliin a your two Fedias have 
died at the hospital at Tomsk and three at Tobolsk, without speaking 
of others. We know nothing about him.* 

When it was known in the village that we had accomplished 
nothing Akonlina brought a basket of eggs to the priest and begged 
him to celebrati' a service for the m>u 1 of jwor Uncle Fedia. We all 
went to the church. Never did 1 pi»iy t'O duceiMly. I understood 
for the first time then what was read in the Gospel of that day : ‘ As 
Than hast smt nu into tlu u'orUl, halt J aho sent thm into the 

mnhL' I undiTstood it when 1 thought of the humble figure of poor 
Uncle Fedia, trembling in his fbxskiu coit in the midst of the court, 
with the scowling faces all around him. Those who abased him then 
weep now when they think of this despised brother dead in the hos- 
pital of Tomsk or Tobolsk, or no one knows where — outcast, alone, and 
uncared for.” 

This pathetic story needs no comment. We find other types of 
this same religions «ipirit in almost all Kussian novels, and the 
religions vagaries of Tolstoi are hardly original with him. They 
reflect the ideas of tbe luoujih. Some years ago the editor of a 
St. Petersburg review published his recollections of the life of 
Sutaieff, a peasant of Tver, whom he had personally known. This 
poor man spent a number of years as a st >ne-breaker in the streets of 
^b. Petersburg. He made good wages, bnt be had a heavy heart. 
Uis conscience gave him no rest, lie went to an Orthodox priest for 
comfort, and this piiest advised him to read the Gospels. He bought 
an alphabet and a Bible, and with great difficulty he learned to read. 
^ he read a new world opened before him. He folt that the world 
in whiph^he lived was not the world of the Gospels, not a world of 
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^ ill dutrilmtid the whole of the ISOO MoUii I# hitimiA 
luBtmg his poor tieighboani. He htO idep tome iieliii Ibf mmy 
UrbiA he had loaned on Intereet ^ l%eae he dealeoyedL Shen he 
began to read the Bible to hie family, and to teaeh them how to live 
this life ci lore. Then he taught it to hia neighboata Before he 
died he had about a thonaand followera~aU trying l&e himself to 
realise the kingdom of God in their Tillage life. They were natoraUy 
perseonted by the Goremment, which does not eneonrage independent 
thought wm in those who, like Sntaieffi hold the doctrine tl^ it is 
wrong to reiuBt any man by force, who offer bat a paasiTe resiatanoe 
to oppreBBKm, and who are always ready for martyrdom. The editor 
of the review exhorted Suatieff to be cautions and prudent, but he 
replied: “The Gospel tells me — ami preach; ihep mU peraecuie 
j/oit ; they irill hriny you hefore courts,* 1 do not fear the courts. 
Why should I ? They will throw me into prison ; they will exile 
me ; but I shall find everywhere men to whom 1 can preach the truth. 
Here, or in the Caucasus, or anywhere; it makes no difference. 
God is everywhere. I do not fear those who destroy my body. I 
fear only the lo«s of my soul. If they bury me alive 1 shall not 
tremble. I wish to suffer for Christ.” Here is a poor peasant in the 
depths of Bnssia with the spirit of John Huss, the great Slavic 
refoimer ; and he is not alone. He is a type. He illustrates in maJy 
ways the character of the inoujiL He ib not simply religions. He 
not only accepts the New Testament as the Woid of God. but is ready 
to follow its teachings to the letter as he understands it, and to die 
fo it if necessary. This is true, not only of the heretical sects like 
the Stnndists, but of the Orthodox as well. The spirit is the same. 
They difier only in their conception of what Christianity demands of 
them* The movjik has a sublime spirit of self-sacrifice. Fe loves 
his life, like other men, but he will give it up for his faith, for the 
Czar, for his friend, for his ideal, whatever it may be. He will brave 
death or exile to the mines of Siberia. He will walk calmly up to 
* the cannon's month. He will sacrifice anything for what he conceives 
to be his duty. There is no more striking incident in the history of 
war than that related Carlyle of a company of Russian soldiers at 
the siege of Sweidnitz. They deliberately marched into a moat, that 
their comrades might make a bridge of their dead bodies to reach 
the walls of the fortress. 

This spirit of self-sacrifioe does not manifest itself alone in great 
and exceptional deeds of heroism, but in daily life. It is a mistake 
to think of Sntaieff simply as a martyr. He won over his village 
to a life of love by living such a life h^self among them, sacrificing 
himself for them eveiy day in those things which we call little, but , 
which make up the greater part of our lives. The BulgarianEi testify 
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wm primm lA BtindA tsit^ to tibo a&vMyiag UiiAiNa ffml good^ 
will the peeseata* General SkobeleS onoa t6Um A etoxy <a the 
war in Bulgaria whioh illnetetee this diaiecteriiriao He ertrtook 
the Xnrikiah xaAigeeB^ flying bdlore him» between PhilipiNqiolii and 
Idxianoi^ and in th^ fll^t the women threw down their baUee in 
the road. Althongh preeemg forward ae rapidly as poeeible, the 
Boesiafi eoldiete stopped to pick up these children^ and carried Aem 
tenderiy in their anas, nntil almost every soldier ii the leading regi- 
ment was oarrying a baby, so that at la^ the general was forced to 
stop and find carts and men to take these children to a place where 
they coaid be cared for. It is a wonder that no great Bussian artist 
has ever pat this strange picture upon canvas. 

We might multiply these illustrations indefinitely, but enough has 
been said to prove that in his religious character at least the moitjiL 
is the most original and interesting peasant in Europe. He has 
grave faults and weaknesses, like other men ; but his peculiar virtues, his 
pathetic endurance of suffering, his profound sympathy ^ith humanity, 
his faith in voluntary self-sacrifice, his very dreams of destiny commend 
him to the sympathy of all the world. He does not seem to belong 
to the matter-of-fact world of the nineteenth century. 

How far the educated classes in liussia and the Slavs in other 
countries partake of the character of the h*ov/il is a question which 
it is not easy to answer. The Russian gentleman whom we meet in 
society seems to be very much like every other European gentleman — 
perhaps even more cosmopolitan, a type of Western civilisation ; bat 
a more intimate acquaintance with him, and a careful study of Bussian 
literatnre and especially of Russian biographies, cannot fi^ to modify 
this first impression. We have of coarse a greater variety of types 
than among the peasants ; as many probably as could be found among 
educated Englishmen--Oonservativos, Laberals, Badicals, Nihilists, 
fanatical churchmen ready to persecute Dissenters to the death, 
atheists, mystics, devoted pietists, ritnalists, and so on to the end of 
the catalogue of good, bad and indifferent in every department of life. 
Bub, after all, whatever else he may be, he is a Slav. He believes in 
the mission of his race as much as the moujik^ though be may 
be an open enemy of the existing Gbvernment in Russia — and his 
reUgions instincts are not unlike those of the moujthj thongh he may 
call himself an atheist. Many of the characters in Russian novels 
seem to ns impossible. We cannot conceive of sane minds working 
on such lines ; bat Dostoievski himself was tdmost as strangea char- 
acter as Baskolnikoff, and Marie Bashkirtseff oonld only have been 
a Bnisiqp. Tolstof is not a &ir example of a typical Bnssian nobte> 
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but he is only sn exaggerated and aomitwhat ahnorinal gpeoimeii. 
.There are many as good as he, irithont his peonliareooentrioitieV It 
does not seem to ns that a BossiaQ official who devotes himself to 
plundering his Oovernment and oppressing those under him can have 
any idea of brotherhood or self-sacrifice, but such combinations do no 
trouble the Russian novelist. 

The only conclusion which I wish to draw from these facts is that 
the educated Russian differs from other educated Europeans as much 
fk the Russian peasant differs from other peasants, and in much the 
same way. Wide as is the gulf which separates the inmijik from the 
educated classes, and little as they understand one another, the Slavs 
of Russia are a homogeneous race, and are likely to bring the Slavs 
of other contriea under their influence. It is not an accident that it 
is a Slav, Goluchowski, who has brought Austria and Rnssia into 
alliance. But the Slavs of other countries are by no means so homo- 
geneous as those of Russia. The Mohammedan Slavs are lost to the 
race. Their religion seems to have destroyed then race characteristic^^ 
They are the mobt fanatical of Moslems, ami ate gradually leaving 
the Balkan Peninsula for Asia. The Slavs of Austria and the 
Balkan States are divided into so many nationalifies, each with a 
long history of its own, that they seem to have little in common, ami 
to care far more for their nationality than their race. They are 
divided, too, between the Orthodox and the Catholic Churches ; but 
the conflict with the Germans and the Magyars is rapidly bringing 
them together in Austria, while Russia has brought Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Montenegro into alliance, and is preparing the way for Slavic 
rnle in Macedonia. There is no question about the coming of the 
Slav in South-Eastern Europe. This era of peace, so called, is 
working out changes more momentous than many a great war. It is 
clear now that the Slav, and not the Greek, is to inherit the Eastern 
Empire. This does not necessarily imply the speedy extension of the 
Russian Empire to the Adriatic ; but when the time comes for Russia 
to takte Constantinople the southern Slavs must inevitably come under 
her rule — and the coming of the Slav will in the end mean the 
coming of Russia. What Russia may be or may do after she 
takes Constantinople the Czar himself could not tell us. As we have 
seen, the Slavic race is still in its youth. What it may be when it 
comes to maturity, how far it will realise its dreams and develop 
higher and better civilisation than that of the West, the next century 
will show. As the race becomes more united, more enlightened, and 
more self-conscious, it will be less likely to yield to Western influences. 
This is already manifest in Russia. It is more Rnssian to-day than 
it was in the time of Alexander II., and there is nothing in the happy 
disappearance of Pobiedonostsef from the front, or in the more liberal 
acts of the present Czar, which is inconsistent with a still^more dis- 
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tmdbivdy Slavic davelopment. Bussia is every year leas dependent 
npon tlnd West, intellectually as well as politioally and oommeroially,. 
and this hSk gone 00 far l^at the French alliance is not likely to 
exert any permanent influence upon the course of Russian thought. 

If this were anything more than a sketch or stndy of the character ^ 
and aspirations of the Slavic race, there are many political questions 
which have been mentioned incidentally in this article that would 
need to be discussed at length, and it might have been necessary to 
explain more fully what the coming of the Slav has to do with prac- 
tical politics — what relation it has, for example, to the Concert of 
Europe or the Cretan question. It would be easy to show that it is 
an important factor in all European questions, but this is beyond our 
purpose. The reader will draw his own conclusions from this sketch 
as to how far the coming of the Slav as the dominant power in 
Europe is inevitable, and as to whether this coming is to be regarded 
as an evil : whether it will hasten or hinder the progress of 
civilisation. 


George Washrirn. 



“WHO FEARS TO SPEAK OP 
NINETY-EIGHT?" 


I T is one of the cariosities of literature that the only person 
nowadays who fears to speak of ’98 ” is the Trinity College 
Professor who, m hot yoath, wrote the stirring ballad beginning as 
above. Dr. Ingrain is a distinguished man of science, who, the report 
goes, is less flattered to be reminded of his revolutionary lyric than 
^6 Wordsworth of Grasmere would have been by compliments to 
Wordsworth the Girondist. Nevertheless, for generations after the 
political economist has been forgotten, the poet of ’98 will be plagued 
with an assured immortality. Versifiers innumerable have spent their 
lives in taming out books which have brought them less lasting fame 
than the unwilling laureate of ’98 has secured by the publication of 
six stanzas in a Dublin weekly newspaper. Next year it will be with 
a reluctant England as it has been with the reluctant author. The 
fact that Ireland does not “ fear to speak of ’98 ” will be thundered 
into English ears through all the channels of expression that a race 
fifteen ^nillions strong can command at home and abroad. The celebra- 
tions of the oentenaiy of the great insurrection will give easy-going 
Englishmen one of those awakenings as to the real state of Irish 
feeling which have usually to be administered, once in every genera- 
tion at least, in the shape of some armed rising, Clerkenwell explosion, 
or Mitchelstown massacre. There is no better argument of the 
incapacity of Engliriimen to understand a people they will persist in 
governing than their triumphant surprise that the Duke of York waa » 
not hooted through the country. When the Prince of Wales wba 
received with a similar decent oourtei^ in Dublm, in 1885, the Ti 7 iit$ 
began a war-dance over the grave of conquered Irish nationality. 
The result was that, from that day forth until he quitted the country, 
no day passed that the un&rtnnate Prince was not forced to see Maik 
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flags thrast in his face and armed policem^ cracking the skulls of 
the crowds who assembled to set the readers of the Times right as to 
the truth aroat Ireland, 

This time Earl Cadogan has more discreetly asked the gentlemen 
of the English press into his drawing-room to give them a gentle hint 
that there must be no braggug of the conquest of Ireland, because 
the poor Dublin jaryeys do not refuse English fiires, or because the 
touters for tourists hail the Duke as the cheapest and best of 
advertisements. Nevertheless, how many Englishmen are there who 
will not be shocked to hear that Princes’ visits have no more influence 
upon any of the deeper currents of Irish feeling than a tourist’s tips 
have upon the nationality of the German waiter who lyings him his 
dinner, or of the cocker who drives him to the Jardin de Paris ? Let 
who doubts it visit Ireland next year with the Irish- American pilgrims. 
There will be less glitter of scarlet and gold, and fewer flags out of 
the Castle tradesmen’s windows; but upon any battlefield of the 
insurrection one with eyes to see will learn lessons as to the intensiiy 
of Irish disaiiection which waltzers through viceregal ball-rooms will 
only learn after another Fenian conspiracy — perhaps after another 
Races of Castlebar.” 

When Mr. Gladstone thundered against the blackguardism and 
baseness ” by which the Union was carried, probably most Englishmen 
who knew anything at all of what he was driving at took this to be 
only a lurid allusion to the fact that the votes by which the Union 
was carried were paid for. I remember the horror that overspread 
the Tory benches one night during the llome Rule debates, when, in 
the midst of a speech of C^olonel Saunderson’s, alleging that the 
rebellion of ’08 was the only gratitude England received for giving 
the Irish Parliament its freedom, Mr. Gladstone burst out^ with the 
wrath of a prophet of old : “ Mr. J^itt did it ! ” The Tory squires 
had not the remotest historical notion of his meaning, but they 
knew that one of the gravest personages in the history of England 
was being accused of deeds of guilt and bloodshed, compared with 
which the guilt of the insurgents who piked the prisoners in the bam 
of Scullabogue was but a scurvy scene-shifting incident in a five-act 
tragedy. These four words, however, comprise the whole history of 
the sanguinary rebellion of '98. It was Mr. Pitt who paved the 
way for it, it was Mr. Pitt who gave the signal for it, it was 
Mr. Pitt who turned all its horrors to account for the accom- 
plishment of a Union which could never have been efifocted 
fair means, nor even by the foul means of pecuniary corruption, 
without it. Nothing is clearer now to the informed than that the 
English Parliament, in unanimously passing their famous Act of 
Renunciation in 1782, enacting that ** the right claimed by the people 
of Ire^d to be bound only by laws enacted by his Majesty and the 
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Parliament of that kingdom, is hereby declared to be establisbed and 
ascertained for ever, and shall at no time hereafter be qnestioDed or 
qaestionable,*’ were not setting their seal to a sacred act*of national 
reconciliation, bat were enacting a living lie, with the firm intention 
•of nnsajing their words whenever their terror* of the French and 
American arms should be abated, or the 80,000 muskets coaxed out 
of the hands of the Irish Volunteers. While the Bill repealing the 
Act of 6th Geo. I. was actually passing through the English Parlia- 
ment, the Duke of Portland (who was then Lord-Lieutenant) wrote a 
secret despatch to Lord Shelburne, in which he said : 

I have the best reason to hope that I shall soon bo enabled to transmit 
lo you the sketch oi outlines of an Act of Pculminent to be adopted by the 
lefn^latui-es of the respective kingdoms, by wbuh the supei intending power 
iiid supiemiey of Gieat Britain in|jil matteisof Stite and general coui- 
aierce vill be \utu.illy and efiectuall^ ackiiowlcMlgisl. ’ 

This WciS the real temper of the Lord-Lieutenant, who was all the 
time excising the enthusiasm and gratitude of Grattan by declaring 
Irish independence ** to be established and nscertained for ever ; and 
the reply of Lord Shelburne, who was the i Ider Pittas closest con 
fidant, is no less plain-spoken ; 

“ file CDntents of }om Gi ue’'> Icttei of tin Otli instnt aic too impoit.i/ 1 
*‘0 lie liiU >*) > it detaining the nu ssengcr wlulst 1 iissni« yoni Gi uh ol 

u tnoj which i hi\ow}oux httci will irnt tiie King 1 hi e Inid in 
+h«* iimst anvious evppcUtion oi some such me .^cne oth img itself nothing 
pi evented iii> picssing n in this despitch, ( viC])l, hiving icpeit» 11\ st it< <1 
tlic pist expiciationb of this <ouiiti}, I \\ u .ip 2 )n]i nsne of givjii » lii it tie 
sui of dtiiund which wnuld he bcttci loft to i \v»iintuv sjMit ot iH'^tnc 
and foie‘'ight Iso msttei who ha's the meiit let the two kingdom la one 
♦a hit h cm only be by lieland now ackiiowjodgint, the supeimtcmlMur powti 
and su])U) i n) to be whcie n itme has plutd it in pnHiso and inumhiguuii'. 
teims 

Fitzgibbon, who afterwaids, as Lord Claie, was foremost in the 
work of bullying and bribing the country into the I uion, tells us 
that the Bill whispered of in the secret despatches of the Duke of 
i Portland and Lord Shelburne was actually drafted at the very moment 
when Grattan was going into transports over the final and complete 
acknowledgment of Irish independence just made by England. It 
would be curious to trace the subsequent histoxy of the diaflb. What 
we know is that if the Duke of Portland had carried out the design 
of “ now requesting Ireland to acknowledge the superintending power 
and supremacy of England,'’ the answer would have been the seizing 
of himself and Dublin Castld by a citizen army, to which there was 
no English force in the kingdom capable of offering half an hoar’s 
resistance. Washington’s army at its best was never equal in num- 
bers, materied, or armament to the Irish volunteer army of 1782 ; and 
in 1782 the power of England was at its lowest ebb, what with the ' 
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•urraodm of Bnrgoyne and OomwalliB, and her repeated hnmiliatkmif, 
even a* sea, at the hands of B'Orvillers, FEstaing, and the fleets of 
France and bpain. ** To attempt it (that is to say, the tlnion) in time 
of war wonld be insanity,” Lord Harconrt had long ago oondliided. 
His Grace of Portland himself was “ oonvinoed that the spirit of this 
country is raised so high that she wonld expose herself to any haeard 
rather than relinquish or retract any of the daims she has insisted on 
through her Parliament.” 

Accordingly, Lord Shelburne’s "now” was put off to a more 
opportune time. "Though with the strongest and most poignant 
reluctance,” the Duke of Portland played the hypocrite and pretended 
to rejoice in the Act of Renunciation which he detested and was 
plottbg secretly to retract. Eren Fitzgibbon was instructed to out- 
bawl the patriots as a champion'^ of Irish independence. English 
Ministers had the meanness to accept 20,000 sailors and immense 
subsidies in cash from the gratitude of an Irish Parliament for a 
solemn treaty of reconciliation which they were all the time waiting 
for the first favourable opportunity to repudiate. Grattan has been 
with justice blamed by his countrymen for dismissing the citizen 
army, at the points of whose bayonets he forced his Declaration cl 
Independence upon an English P^^rliament, in which the very Whigs 
accepted it " with the strongest and most poignant reluctance.” It 
ought to be a subject of shame to all honourable Englishmen that 
Grattan’s only fault was that he trusted the solemn word and Act of 
the Parliament of England, and accepted as a genuine measure of 
national reconciliation a concession which was only made, under the 
pressure of military calculations, by men determined to cancel it as 
soon as Ireland should have tlirown away her arms. 

Grattan’s chivalry effected wliat English arms would not have dared 
to attempt. Thi volunteer army was frowned down. When they 
insisted that the only condition on which a Parliament — of whose 300 
members a majority weie the paid creatures of Government, and all 
but sixty hired their seats, as they might hire a town house, at from 
£2000 to £3000 per Parliament -could continue to exist was ta 
reform it, they were snubbed with rather toplofty denials of the right 
of armed men to interfere in civic affairs. Grattan trusted the 
plighted troth of England with more of the magnanimity of the 
paladin than of the sagacity of the statesman. The result was that 
as soon as England had purchased peace by means of the men and 
money voted by the enthusiastic Irish Parliament, Eoglish statesmen 
no longer thought it " iusauity ” to work for the destruction of the 
Parliament that had confided in them. 

Even the harshest critics cannot find in the conduct of the indepen^ 
dent Irish Parliament any palliation for the treachery of England. Tho 
Irish aide of the' bargain was observed with splendid generosity. It 
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Lord Howe to relieve Gibraltir and iitdilee Frioioe l^ia do agree 
to the Peace of Versailles. 

<<Nothing is more c^onspicwms in the iistoiy of the Irish PsrHameiit/* 
says Mr. Lecky, ** thaii the disoretion with whieh it abstained from aJl dis- 
cubsions on foreign policy, and the loyalty and zeal with which it invariahly 
supported England in time of war. Pitt, in introducing the Union, in 
1701), . . . acknowledged that the divergences in time of war between 
the two Parliaments, which he so gravely feared, had, in fact, never 
occuiTed.*' 

Domestically the Parliament had proved itself a no less worthy 
dwelling-place for freedom. In its first independent session it went 
far to remove the most offensive disabilities of the Catholics, such as 
the roistering of Catholic priests, the obligation of Catholics to pay 
I’rotestant watchmen and reimburse sufferers by the operations of 
foreign privateers, the incapacity to become schoolmasters or guardians 
of Catholic children, and so forth ; while the Protestant Dissenters of 
Ireland weie in this year relieved of grievances under which the 
Dissenters of England continued to groa i until 1836. The move- 
ment for Parliamentary reform, which wa'^i the only crime chargeable 
against Irish public opinion, was at the same moment agitated 
strenuously in reference to the English Parliament by Pitt himself, 
as it had been agitated by his father. 

On the other liand, the story of English statesmen's plots to escape 
from the engagements solemnly entered into with the Irish nation 
ipresentB one of the blackest records in human history of dnplicity and 
iMmeness unredeemed. The peace which was pnrehased by the Irish 
subsidies was employed to undermine Irish freedom. The healthy 
national movement for reforming the Parliament was turned into an 
engine for corrnpting it more scandalously. The emancipation pro- 
|>OBals, in which a generous statesman would have bailed the approach- 
ing disappearance of religious passions among Irishmen, only prompted 
Pitt and his satraps to create a new and more diabolical instrument of 
sectarian division by the invention of Orangeism. Plainly as Portland 
nrged his colleagues to abandon the country altogether, rather than 
be true to their word, his successor, Lord Temple, in the strictest 
confidence,” was falser and more brutal still. ** It is my unalterable 
opinion,” he wrote secretly, while he was in public beslobbering the 
Patriots with his caresses, that the concession is but the beginning 
of a scene which will close for ever the acoonnt between the two 
kingdoms.” The task he avowedly set himself as Lord Lieutenant 
was to exasperate the differences between Grattan and Flood, and to 
foment the spirit of disunion among the Volnnteers, upon which alone 
1 found my hopes of forming a Government.^* Grattan, indeed, had 
still to be half-smothered with roses in the Viceregal Courts and the 
radiant vision of Irish liberty worshipped by Black Jack Fitagibbon in 
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^ilihsnrambi as impaanoiiad as those of tajsf patrM of the/a |IL !Ilia 
gmt^nl ^liameot’s Tote of £100,000 to GraKaa ma oiqppod Ijy |ui 
offer of the Viceregal Lodge in the PhoBnia; Park ftom the admiring 
Vioerqr. As we know now, the admiring Viceroy was **010 more 
amdonB*’ to make this splendid gift that the dilapidated palaoe woald 
require at least £10,000 to make it fit for the reception of any chief 
governor/* Whether the real motive was the squalid one here sag-* 
geated, or whether it was an attempt, with the brutal candour of the 
time, to buy the illustrious Irishman, or whether it was a more cunning 
attempt to confirm him in his confidence that England really and 
truly meant its Act of Benunoiation, what is certain is that the 
feigned civilities of the Court towards Grattan covered a deep<^Bet and 
irrevocable design to betray his trustfulness and to assassinate the 
Parliament whose independence the Commons of England had just 
acknowledged by a unanimous vote. Is it surprising, if the study of 
such stories of Punka repeated by English governors of Ireland 
in every generation, led tens of tboneands of young Irishmen in our 
own day to suspect that the outcry against Mr. Parnell was less 
inspired by the desire to purify public life than by the opportunity of 
getting rid of an Irish leader less trustful than Grattau tow aids 
English statesmen ? The suspicion in this instance was unjust, but 
it was, oh, how natural ! 

The first object of Pitt and his Irish creatures was to make Parlia- 
mentary reform impossible, and keep the Parliament corrupt in order to 
subsequently kill it by driving upright men from reform to revolutionary 
courses ; in other words, to terrorise tJie J'arliament with a rebellion, 
as well as bribe it with gold. The (|uarrel between Grattan and 
Flood made Lord Temple’s task of '^fomenting the spirit of disnnion 
among the Volunteers ’’ an easy one. The country gentlemen who had 
begun to glory in the principles of religious freedom and to welcome 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen into their regiments were taught to 
embrace instead the spirit of sectarian devilry in the ranks of the 
Orange Society. Flood and his reformers were voted down by a mob 
of pensioners and placemen. I^he Volunteers withered away under 
Grattaa*s coldness and the Viceroy’s secret intrigues. Flood’s Irish 
nation was to be a nation of Irish Protestants only. Wolfe Tone’s 
sharper eye saw that the only chance of forcing Beform on a Parlia- 
ment of pensioners and bigots was by a movement taking in the 
Catholics and the Dissenters, now hot with the first enthusiasm of the 
French Bevolution. One of the vital facts in all this controversy is 
that the United Irishmen (the name was first used by Tone at a ban- 
quet in Belfast in 1792) were not founded for the parposes of an 
armed revolution, but professed precisely the same principles as Fox 
professed in England, and proposed to realise them by the same 
methods. Thomas Addis Emmet, Dr. MoNevin, and Arthur O’Connor, 
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eig% <rf tltt TJnltea Itidi l«ia«n, dnw to » i^rtaiaenfc 
of UiMT olgtots, when tl» leWlwa to» lift ««, ia tW Miwe 
TO that the question of sepantion vro aewr oom eanfamft j^j w tl» 
fonnaers of the Umted^en 5 that their ol^ WM to bring about 
ftrhamentaiy Eeform by a union of CathoiiM and Proteitintn • that 
It m not DBtil oonraced hy jtm of npeiience of the hopele^eea 
ofexpeetiBg tiehrJiamot to refma itself, tfett (% meet telaetantif 
began to dream of re?olat](m and of foreign aid; mdtbat until the 
dragonades and tortures by wbicb tbe people were driven into insur- 
rection were at their height the great majority of tbe SeJltty would 
gladly have diearmed before any real policy of reform on the part of 
England. Mr. Lecky— -even the latter-day Mr. Lecky of the Unionist 
platforms— admits ** it is probable that this statement represents truly 
the opinions of the majority of the first leaders of the Society.’* In 
four words, if the reformers became revolutionists, ** Mr. Pitt did it.” 

The current English impression that the United Irishmen rushed 
to invoke French aid is equally ill-informed. A recent book of 
M. Guillon* gives abundant proof from tbe French archives that 
tbe suggestion of a French invasion did not come from Ireland at all^ 
bat was made by lloche to the Directory before he laid eyes on 
Tone or was even aware of the existence of the United Irish Society, 
It was not an envoy to France, but an envoy from France that first 
sought to pave the way for an invasion. The Rev. Mr. Jackson, who 
fell into the tiap of a spy of Pitts and jwsoned hiTn«»elf in the dock, 
was the fifht embsary of Barras who reached Ireland, lie was ivfnsed 
ft! interview by Lord Edward FitVigeraM, and Tone himself (the most 
olutionary of the United liic^ leaders; distrusted him and kept him 
at am •? length. And that was even after the (jovemment had already 
put in force their policy of criving the United Irish Society under the 
surface by raiding their meeting-place in Taylor s Jiall and seizing the 
papers in which they declared the object of their association to be 
** an equal and impartial representation of the people in ]Vliament.” 

It is probable that, under the influence of the reaction created in 
Ireland among the propertied men on the one hand, and among the 
Oatbolics on tbe other, by the enormities of the Septembriseurs, Htt 
would have proceeded right away, in 1793, to make short work of the 
United Irish Society and carry the Union. If the French Republic 
had gone down befoie tbe apparently irresistible coalition of Austrian, 
Prussian, English, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish armies that were 
pouring down upon her by land and sea in that year, it is certain 
that the compact of 1782 with Ireland would have been instantly and 
unceremoniously broken by a Union. Bub instead of the Prince of 
Coburg and his Austrians swooping down upon Paris, or the English 
and the French traitors of La Vendee sweeping ail before them, it so 
* La France et Vlrlande pendant la Revelation.” Paris. 1888. 
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happened that the English were ehdsed from Toulon, ftQm Ooriica^ 
from Dftnkerqne, and from Vendle, and were beaten again and again 
by Piohegm*a bare-footed san&^culottet at Coortnd, at Tonrooiag, and, 
etren in the snows and ice of wbter, hnnted from the Mense to the 
Yssel, and from the Zuiderzee to the Ems. Accordingly, Lord Ear- 
court’s apophthegm that ^in time of war” any attempt at the Union 
would be ** insanity ” again became the governmental mot d'ordre in 
Ireland. Hot foot on the English reverses on the Continent came from 
the Viceroy’s pigeon-holes a considerable Catholic Emancipation Bill, 
giving the Catholics votes at Parliamentary elections, and opening to 
them the bar, the army, the navy, and the schools ; and the Bill was, 
of coarse, "passed into law without demor by bis w&ged majority. 
The following year the chastening inflnence of def^^at at home and 
abroad continued to exercise Mr. Pitt. The English fmco at 
Qaiberon, the root of the Austrians in Italy and beyond the Rhine, 
the desertion of Prussia and Spain, hunger and dear bread at hoin^, 
the breaking of Pitt's windows in Downing Street, the hooting of the 
King on his way through London, the knowledge that the Directory 
were turning over project after project for a descent upon Irelaud, 
and, finally, the necessity of taking Portland and the patrician Whigs 
into his Cabinet, all seem to have decided Pitt, at least for a time, to 
try one honest effort to go back to the solemn bargain of 17^2, to 
play Grattan fair, and to dish the pro- French j)irty by a policy of 
uoeqjuivocating Parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipation. 

The result was the Fitz william Viceroy alty — the last gleam of 
honesty in England’s relations with the Irish I'ailiament, The state- 
ments of the Duke of Portland and of LDrd Pitz william himself have 
now indisputably established the fact that the Whigs only coalesced 
with Pitt on the distinct bargain that their policy should have a free 
hand in Ireland. Tiie kerut 1 of that pjlicy was honest dealing with 
<irattan, who had all but mine I his inllaence by iusiatiug on Reform 
and Catholic Emancipation as sternly as he set his face against the 
republicanism of Ulster. Pitzwilliam and his friends had freely 
identified themselves with tho hopes of the Catholics and Reformers. 
When Grattan was summoned over to London to talk over the Iribh 
arrangements with Pitt and l^ortland and the new Viceroy, it was as 
a national plenipotentiary, to whom England’s faith was once more 
sacredly plighted. Bat even in the honeymoon of the new espousals 
Pitt’s ineradicable hostility to Irish freedom peejied out. Sir John 
Parnell gave him a glowing picture of the union of Catholics and 
Protestants that would be the result of a generous policy. ** Ver\ 
true, sii*,” was Pitt’s cold reply ; but the question is, whose will 
they be?” The unforgivable fault of the United Irishmen was, in 
, fact, that very nniou of sects and effacement of bigotries ; and the 
plotter pf^the Union always turned from those visions of union 
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among Iiidimen with relief to tha liitmgmimiitB ot tiia 

« Oeetle party for aettiog Catholio and IVotaatint at daffieia drawn hy 
the establishment and encooragement of the Orange Society. One of 
Grattan’s principal saggesticma for winning the omifidence of Ireland 
wee the dismis^ of Fitzgibbon, the Ohanoellor^ who nakedly and 
without shame championed the Castle system of government ly 
oorrnption and religions strife. To this Pitt returned a point*blank 
refusal. Nevertheless* for a few splendid weeks* the trish people* 
ignorant of the ugly secrets which the memoirs of English statesmen 
have since disclosed* hailed FitaswiUiam*s arrival with transports which 
threw the pro-French party into despair. It looked as if Grattan’s 
confidence in English honour were about to be at long last jnstffied. 
Burke’s great soul was filled with horror at the thought of throwing 
over Fitzwilliam and his policy of conciliation. Ireland,” he said* 
with a prophetic insight to which five subsequent ^ears of horrors paid 
their lund tribute, “ will be a strong dyke to keep ont Jacobinism, or 
a broken bank to let it in/’ Lord Fitzailliam has declared himself 
that be ** never would have undertaken the government,” if he had 
not found the whole Cabinet, with Pitt at its head, consenting parties 
to his Irish policy. He only came, however, to find himself the 
victim of treachery in his subordinates and desertion by bis colleagues. 
Fitzgibbon, who was already an active worker for the Union, rose up 
with all his Satanic might against any dife]>1acement of the Castle 
garrison of corruptionists and bigots, lie impregnated I'itt’s mind 
with all his own repugnance to union among Iiislimen. He w^arned 
him that the success of the policy of concilia tiou would be the death- 
blow of the policy of the Union, which was all this time the fixed 
background of l^itt’s views about Iieland. The powers of darkness 
triumphed. Just when the mass of the Protestant population 
accepted and even called for coiTi]>lete emancipation of the Catholics ; 
just when the Parliament, buoyant with hope, was celebrating the 
tremendous growth of Irish trade, even in the darkest moments of the 
war ; just when Grattan was able to describe the French party as 
** inconsiderable and contemptible ” in a country glowing with hopes 
of peaceful freedom — Fitzwilliam was dashed down from the Vice- 
regal throne and called back to England, amidst the consternation of 
the country, the disgrace of Grattan, and the demoniacal glee of the 
Fitzgicbons and Beresfords, who trooped back to Dublin Castle to 
hasten on the Union by drenching the Parliament with corruption, 
feeding the fiames of Orangeism, and goading all who said them nay 
into rebellion. Fitzwilliam once recalled* the United Irishmen had no 
dioice but to collect in secret, bind tbemselves by oath, arm, and fix 
their eyes on France. “ Mr. Ktt did it ! ” The French invasion of 
Bantry Bay, which nothing but an accident of the weather prevented « 
from overrunning Ireland, was more truly the doing of thq men who 
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xioalled Bttiwilliwai tituNi wm of the Tom, to wbom ft 

gAto U^fimt ittsprta&oe in 0mx3^§ antediMB^ 

The ftmt 6t^ of Hie Uniontets wae to melee Mfcm impotaiUe. 
The next wee to tenoriae the ooontry gentiemen fay fordog an beur- 
reotion. In this work again Pitt and his Castle imps j^ed e move 
important part than the drill-masters of the United Iridi Sodetj or 
the emissaries of France. The Insnnection of 1798 was confined 
almost wholly to the ptorinoes of Leinster and Connaught. A 
mnster-ibll of the United Irishmen, drawn np by Lord Edward 
Fitagerald two months before the rising, proves that the Society had 
little or no strength in those parts of Leinster which rose in arms, 
and had no existence at all in the province of Oonnanght. Here is 


the document : 

Men. 


Men. 

Ulster . 

. 110,990 

Queen’s County . 
King’s County . 

11,()19 

Munster 

. 100,6^1 

3, (>00 

Kildare 

. 10,863 

Callow 

9,ni 

Wicklow 

. 12,895 

Kilkenny . 

621 

Dublin County 
Dublin City 

. 3,010 

. 2,177 

Meath 

1,120 


Kildare, Wicklow, and Carlow were the only countit*® of all these 
where any considerable rising took place. Wexford, which was the 
real seat of the insurrection of *08, and which for four weeks held 
army after army at bay, is not mentioned at all. At the meeting aii 
Oliver Bond's, where the Leinster County Delegates were seized, 
Wexford was not represented, either among the delegates or in the 
documents of the conspiracy. 

Let ns see what were “ the well-timed measnres ** by which Lord 
Castlercagh afterwards boasted he forced on the rebellion, and pro- 
duced a bloody civil war, costing at least 30,000 lives, in a county 
where, three mouths before the rising, the United Irish organisation 
was shunned, wherever its existence was even known, by the peasantry. 
The “ well-timed measures *’ aimed at two main objects of policy : 
1st, to destroy the growing union of Catholics and Protestants, by 
deliberately kindling the flames of sectarian savagery through the 
lodges of the Orange Society ; and 2nd, to inflame the terrors of the 
country gentlemen by fabricated mmonrs of a general massacre after 
the French fashion, and then let them loose, in all the unbridled fury 
of an Ascendancy party, armed with plenary powers to flog, torture, kiU, 
violate, bnm, as their terrors or their lusts might prompt them. The 
proofs of these enormities might be rested upon the testimony of 
Englishmen and Protestants alone. “It is a fact incontrovertible," 
says Lord Holland, “ that the people were driven to resistance by free 
qoarters and the excesses of the soldiery, which were such as are not * 
* permitted in civilised warfare, even in an enemy’s country." Lord 
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Horn told the House of Lords that he had been himself the witness 
of tortures and brutalities exceeding the worst storief of the Spanish 
Tnquisition, and that in a part of the country as quiet and as free 
from disturbance as the city of London*** Plowden estimates at 7000 
the number of men, women, and children murdered or driven from 
their homes within one year, in the small county of Armagh alone, by 
the new Orange banditti whom the plotters of the Union had conjured 
up to make the union of Catholics and Protestants impossible. It is 
probable that in this single county more defenceless Catholics were 
massacred, or burned out of their homes, than were immolated of 
French aristocrats in all the chateaux of France, or in all the guU- 
lotumks of the Place de la It^publique. '' Neither age nor sex,*’ we 
are told by the very Governor of Armagh, liord Gostbrd, “ nor even 
acknowledged innocence as to any guilt, is sufficient to excite mercy, 
much less to afford protection. The only crime which the objects of 
this ruthless persecution are charged with is simply a profession of 
the Roman Catholic religion.” The leaders of the Orange banditti 
were themselves magistrates, and Parliament, Instead of repudiating 
their excesses, passed an Indemnity Bill, in giving them a 

wholesale abjolution, if they had “apprehended suspected persons 
without due authority, sent suspected pt^rsons out of the kingdom, 
entered houses, or done divers other acts not justifiable by law.” 
Fouquier de Tinville in his bloodiest hour had not more to answer for 
to humanity than the infamous Lord Carhampton in his dragonades in 
the north. Soldiery were let loose on the people s homes, at “ free 
<][uarteTB,” with unlimited licence for extortion, rape, and torture ; men 
who refused to tell ^here their arms were concealed (for the good reason, 
in roost cases, that they had no arms to conceal) were held in agony 
on the bare soles of their feet on the sharpened points of pegs, or 
** pickets,” had their heads covered with pitch-caps of boiling pitch, 
till caps and pitch and scalp were dragged away by the torturers, or 
were again and again put through the agonies of strangulation by the 
ingenious device of half-hanging — until these atrocities wrung from 
the Commander-in-chief, Sir Ralph Abercromby, the indignant con- 
fession that “ within these twelve months every crime, every cruelty 
that could be committed by Cossacks or Calmucks has been committed 
here ” ; and, later on, the famous rebuke that the army had sunk 
“ ioto a state of licentiousness which would render them formidable 
to every one but the enemy.” But Abercromby went down, as 
Fitzwilliam had gone down, before the howls of a triumphant 
Ascendancy. The great soldier was dismissed from his command 
as summarily as the enlightened Viceroy from the Castle. ^ Lord 
Camden,” wrote the hero of Egypt, ** has betrayed the situation of 
Commander-in-chief; he has thrown the army into the hands of a 
faction and made it a tool under their direction.’* And all this 
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tttiiniidi* of thb ijoendMiey waa not tho ontboxat of a pomoi'&trkdo^ 
faoiir» lyit the oalcnUtefl development of a plan of campaigni the 
weil-timed hueasniee ** by which a ** prematolre onthfeak ** was to be 
forced and the Union carried. Fox has pledged his credit as a 
King's Prime Minister to the statement that he had '‘documentary 
evidence to prove that the cruelties had not been resorted to on the 
spur of the moment^ but had been deliberately resolved upon long 
before for a certain purpose." “ Mr. Pitt did it ” in as true a sense 
as if his own hand had pulled the ropes and heated the pitch-caps. 

The process by which the flourishing and peaceful county of 
Wexford was turned into the theatre of a war that proved a Franken- 
stein for its instigators is particularly worth studying. Miles Byrne, 
one of the insurgent leaders and afterwards a gallant soldier of France, 
confesses that, until a few months before the rising, the United Irish 
Society had made little or no progress among the people of the county, 
and was sternly opposed by the priests; with what requital the fol- 
lowing passage will tell : 

“ The priests did everything in their power to slop tl»e progress of the 
Assocuitiou of United Irishmen, particuLirly poor Father Jiimes Itedmond, 
who refused to hoar the eoufesNioii of any of tlie United Irisli and turned 
them away from his knees, lie ^as dl-roquited after^^atfls for hia grt‘at 
/enJ and devotion to the enemies of Ins eminliy ; for .tfter the insimeetion 
was all o\er Karl Mountnorris hr night Imn in .» prisoner to the British 
camp at Gorey with a rope around his neek, luing liiiii up to a tree, and filed 
a brace of bullets through his IkkIv. Lord Mountnoins availed himself of 
this oiiportiinity to show liis * U\v»lty/ for he was rather siispectfKl, on 
account of not being at the head (»f his (oips when the insurrection broke 
out in his neighbourhood. Both Itedmonrl and the parish priest, Fatlier 
Frank C*a^auagh, were on the la'll of teinis with Lord Mountnonis, dining 
frequently with him at Ida seat, Camolin J*aik, which place Father iieduioud 
prei ented being plundered during the iiisun (H'tion. 'J’his was the only ^lart 
he had takrm in tJio struggle.” 

But the case against the oflicial instigators of the insurrection can 
bo rested entirely upon tlie testimony of persons unconnected with 
the United Irish movement. The liev. Mr. Gordon, a clergyman of 
the Established Church, who wrote a history of bis own experiences 
in the bosom of the loyalist camp, came to the following conclusion 
as to the district within his own sphere of knowledge : 

** Whether an insurroction, in the then existiiig state of the kingdom, 
w'ould have taken place in the county of Wexfoid, or, in case of its erup- 
tion, how far less formidable and sanguinaiy it would have been if no acts 
of severity had been committed by tlie soldiery, the yeomen, or their supple- 
mentary associates, without the direct authority of their superiors, or 
command of the magistrate, is a question which I am not able positively to 
answer. In the neighbourhood of Gorey, if 1 am not mistaken, the terror 
of the whippings was, in porticulai*, so great that the people would have 
been extremely glad to renounce for ever all notions of opposition to 
9 Government if th^ could have been assured of permission to remain in a 
state of quietness.” 
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Some of tliofio acts of jSbitibi witlt » 

which ought to make EnglishmciiL’e ^ele6 bom w)m they qfitidat 
the morals of the JCurdiBh ^Moyaliste’’ h Armenia^ in iWhMoiy of a 
loyaUst oountry gentleman and landed }ttQ|«i6tor| Mn Bdwatd Hay. 
Mr. Hay, like Lord Moantoonis, was siiBf«otied by Ae loyalist enraght 
because he attempted to dissuade them from tibeit barbarities. He 
was persecuted after the insurrection by the very men who had come 
to him trembling, and with tears in their eyes, to invoke his inter*- 
cession with the insurgents. The fact that he had saved the lives 
of many of these cowardly sconndrels at the constant risk of his 
own was actnally made the chief and, indeed, only count in the 
indictment against him, the argument of those who owed their 
Ines to his intrepidity being that the sucoess of his entreaties 
proved his influence with the insurgents. Mr. Hay traces the 
beginning of the disturbance in Wexford to the arrival of a corps of 
Orange miscreants called the North Cork Militia, who marched into 
Wexford with the medals and ribbons of the Orange Society triam* 
phantly displayed on tlieir breasts. They spent their time seizing 
anybody pointed out to them as a “ croppy/* whipping them at a 
triangle, tearing off their scalps with caps of hot pitch, and then 
turning them into the street with yells of delight when, the melted 
pitch trickling into the wretches* eyes, made them fall or dash their 
heads against some wall in their blindness and agony. 

"A sergeant of the Noith Cork, nicknaiiK d Tom fh yA»v7, was most 
ingimious in devibing new modes <»f toihiie Motsteued gunpowder was 
frequently rubbed into the hair cut close, and then s>»t on liio : some, while 
shearing for this purjaise, liad the t^p^ >1 th dr eai ■. snipt off, sometimes an 
eidire ear, and often both oais, were eoinphteK cut off; and many lost pnit 
of tluir noses during the like piepa ation.” 

Abdul the Damned might compose some pretty retorts npon his 
English lecturers out of the hints on good government famished to 
his Majesty by Tom the Devil ; yet not many years have passed since 
1 myself spoke with people who witnessed the things Mr. Hay 
describes. The example of the North Cork soon turned the Orange 
yeomanry of every parish into a legion of Tom the Devils, who over* 
ran the country by night, scourging and torturing men and outraging 
women, with the result that the people, in their terror, forsook ^eir 
houses in the night and lay concealed in the ditches. 

I hod the good fortune,’* Mr. llay liimself tells us, “ to succeed so far 
in my owm neighbourhood as to induce the people to remain in their houbes 
at night ; uud the trouble it gave me to effect bo much would seem incredible 
to anybody without actual experience of the terror among the people. 1 was 
much amazed to ffndthat this notion [of the fear of midnight raids from the 
yeomanry] 6fdR so firmly entertained by some people of respectability that I 
believe m 3 rbelf to have been the only person that slept in a house wherein ^ 
I was on a visit.** 
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All this in a wanfy whm ibe atfUgiukDfr paiim(iU^e$!anob 
qaoto pAof otany ooant^-attodiim ol the $mB chamster oa tihe part 
of the p^ple, and where no attempt at a rising took plaoei even after 
the insnrreotion had broken ont in the adjoining ooimty of Eildare* 
On Hay 28 the magistrates issued a proclamation annonnoing that 
unless there was a general sarrender ^ arms within fottrteen daye 
application would be made to the Goremment to distribute the army at 
free quarters among the people’s homes. It was expected that at 
least those who obeyed the proclamation would have been honestly 
afforded protection. Would to Ood,” says Mr. Hay, “ that even at 
this period the spirit of the proclamation had been adhered to ; for, in 
such an event, it is very probable that the county of Wexford would 
have escaped the dreadful mbfortune of open insurrection ! ” Instead 
of which the people who **contmned to ilock in to the different 
magistrates for protection/’ and actually purchased pike-heads, which 
they did not possess, in order to satisfy suspicion by surrendering 
them, were subjected to devilries, compared with which all that had 
gone before were only barrack-yard recreations. Mr. UunUu (jowaii 
rode through Gorey with a croppy’s finger on the point of his swoid, 
and stirred his punch with the ghastly trophy and playfully dropped 
it into a lady’s bosom. In the ’iuniscorthy neighbourhood Mr. Archi- 
bald Hamilton Jacob and his yeomen scoured the country with a 
regular executioner completely appointed with his implements, [a 
hanging-rope and cat-o'-nine tails.” Mr. IVrry of Inch, a Protestcnt 
and man of property, while he was being diugged to jail, had his hair 
close-cropped and gunpowder rubbed into it and set on fire until his 
skull was a jelly of crisped flesh and bone. Mr. Bagenal Harvey, 
whom events subsequently forced into the position of commander-in- 
chief of the Wexford insurgents, was a Protestant country gentleman, 
who had so little t<» do with the plans of the United Irishmen that on 
the very day of the night on which the ji&ing broke out he brought 
into Wexford the arms which he had been at the pains of collecting 
from his own tenantry and bnrrcndered them to the King’s officers. 
It was so late when the businebs of registering the arms and receiving 
the protections for the peasants who had surrendered them was com< 
pleted that he remained in the town for the night. As he was going 
to bed a body of yeomanry, under command of a Captain Boyd, raided 
bis lodgings and carried him off in custody to the county jail, where, 
a day or two afterwards, the panic-stricken ruffians who had played 
him this scurvy trick came on their knees to beg his intercession with 
the rebels. This happened on May 26. On the previous day twenty- 
eight prisoners, confined on mere suspicion, were taken out of tho 
Oamew Bridewell and, without the slightest form of tsjjsl, riddled 
• with bullets in the ball-alley by ^ horde of yeomen and militia. On 
the day. on which Mr. Bagenal Harvey had brought in the arms of his 
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port of the country another iuagiatrate, Mr. Hraa re^Viog the 

anuB of all who possessed theuii or OouUf boy them at Fits^e^d’e 
mansion of Newpark. The whole day long the people flowed either 
to surrender their pikes or to protest that they bad none, and to 
beseech protection against the marauders that were making the mid* 
night hellish with the smoke of burning houses and the agonies of 
tortured men. Mr. Turner went home at ten o’clock at night, 
indulging the fond hope at parting” with his host, Mr. Fitzgerald, 
that the county of Wexford would remain quiet from the disposition 
generally shown by the people.*’ Before the night was over the doors 
of Newpark were burst open by a body of yeomanry, who dragged Mr. 
Fitzgerald out of bed and conveyed him to Wexford Jail. Befbre the 
night was over, idso, the preternatural patience of the people had at 
length reached its limits, and by the dawn the murderous crew oi 
house^bnmers, torturers, and libertines were rushing with paper cheeks 
and trembling knees to their prisoners to save them from the insur- 
rection into which they had at long last goaded the maddened people. 

Only one disgrace remained to be added to the infamies of the 
official instigators of the rebellion of '08, and that was cowardice in 
the field even grosser than their ferocity before there were anj pikes 
to be faced. There is nothing in the history of Jiritish arms more 
hnmiliating than the series of ignominions thrashings large bodies i»f 
troops received at the hands of leaderless and half-armed peasants iu 
Wexford, unless it was the hesitation with which an army of 25,000 
troops, including the Guards of England, hung for weeks on tlie flanks 
of a single French battalion subsequently in the west, before they 
plucked up courage to demand their surrender. Of course, the 
iguoiuiny of the actual defeats the field fell principally upon the 
Orange gentry and yeomanry. One night, while Colonel Saundersrjii 
was making one of his war-orations during the Home liule debates, 
Mr. Gladstone made another of his brief contributions to history which 
may stand as a fit pendant to **Mr. Pitt did it.” Colonel Sannderson 
was illustrating the dreadful and triumphant character of the war the 
Orange warriors undertook to wage against the Borne Rule Parlia- 
ment by bragging heaven-high how their fathers had thrashed the 
insurgents of ’98. ^^Yon could not do it!” snddenly burst in Mr. 
Gladstone’s voice, like a thunder-clap. You had to call in England.” 
That is the undeniable historical fact. The Colonel Hauudersous of 
the county Wexford aud their Orange levies were broken, hunted, 
walked over, and frightened ont of their wits in battle after battle, 
until they could not be got to stand in sight of a corps of pikemen 
without a regiment of Eoglish regulars between them, and it was not 
until the Brigade of Guards was ordered across and the county ringed 
around with regiments of German merceuaries and English fencibles ^ 
that the intrepid peasantry of this one not very large county, without 
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h$3imt ftrtiillei]r« or even gnnpowdari wm got tmdor. Tbo £rttb bhm 
ia the ^umrreotion was straok by Pather Jdm ]Cttr|^y» the piiegb of 
Boolavogne, ^ho, like erery other priest that took p«k in the rebeUion* 
had exerted himself up to the last moment to h^aoe the petals to 
suviender their arms, and had preached in season and out of seascni 
against the United Irishmen and French principles. When he saw his 
chapel fired by the yeomanry and heard the shrieks of his scourged 
parishioners, he found that, owing to his own exertions tor peace* 
sake, there were no better weapons left to them than pitchforks to 
defend the people's Uvea. But the truth of the warning, Beware 
the fury of a patient man ! ** was nerer more fiercely illustrated than 
by Pather John. With their pitchforks, such as they were, be and 
his parishioners that very night fell npou the Camolin Yooman 
Cavalry, as they were returning from one of their carnivals of house- 
burning and torture, and cut to pieces such of the miscreants as could 
not escape by the speed of their horses. The victory enabled the 
croppies ’* to recover the pikes they had biirrendered ; and with these 
rough weapons, fitted to handles twelve feet long, they, two days 
afterwards, at Oulart TUll, sent Hying a force of at legist a thousand 
cavalry and infantry that were sent out from Wexford with the conli- 
iient expectation of extermiiating them. Among the heaviest 
sufferers at Oulart Hill, it is comforting to know, were the inventors 
of the pitch'cap and of the gun])owder torture, the Orange corps, known 
as the North Cork. The next day the insurgents, to whose standaid 
now rushed in thousands the victims of the pitch-cap and the oat-o- 
nine-tails, pouted down upon the panic-stricken garrison of Ennis- 
corthy, who, after a couple of hours* defence, fled helter-skelter to 
Wexford town, sotting fire to the town they were flying from, and 
redeeming their military record by hanging and hacking to pieces such 
of the peasantry as they could find in their homes on their line of 
flight. In Wexford town the b<*st thing tlie heroes of the Ascendancy 
could think of was t > fijtk to the jail to beseech the Protestant 
gentlemen whom they had cast into prison to go out to the insurgent 
camp at Enniscorthy and placate them with assurances that their 
prisoners were being most humanely treated. But the hour for 
trusting to the mercies of the Tom the Devils was gone. The pike- 
men, with the vigour of desperate men, beat back at the battle of the 
Three Bocks the advance-guard of the array General Fawcett was 
leading to the relief of Wexford, and without a day^s delay swarmed 
to the gates of the town. The garrison hastened to assure the insur- 
gents, almost on their knees, that they did not mean fight. Such of 
them^ as could run away did so promptly ; and many of the yeomen 
who remained turned their red coats, hung ont green flags, sneaked 
off to the priests to beg to be baptised as Oatholics, and, in their zeal 
*to be more rebellions than the rebels, took a principal part m the 
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repriaalfl on the people’s side that followed. In Gorey the panio of 
Colonel Sannderson’s forebears was equally ignominions. Ejen after 
General Loftus had arrived with 1500 regnlar troops aifl five pieoes of 
artillery, the pikemen ronted one of his* divisions with great slaughter 
at Tubbemeering and dashed into Gorey, while “ the loyal minority ” 
were dying as fast as their horses’ legs could cariy them along the 
road to Arklow. Within a fortnight the rebels, without the help of 
a single military leader, had cleared the entire county of its immense 
horde of yeomanry and militia, with the exception of Boss. Here 
their attack was defeated, after they bad twice captured the town and 
twice lost it in the liquor-shops. But this was the only instance in 
which they were worsted in open fight until, after three weeks' 
])reparation, General Lake at last surrounded their camp at Vinegar 
ilill with an army 20,000 strong and broke them, fighting stubbornly 
to the last, without gunpowder, without leaders, the women holding 
their ground in the midst of the shells and grapeshot as stoutly as the 
men. 

The campaign against Humbert in the west was scarcely more 
glorious to the British arms. Six weeks after the total suppression 
of the Wexford insurrectioQ, and while the island was (according to 
the estimate of the sober Plowden) filled with 150,000 troops of all 
arms, a French detachment of 1088 men all told landed at Xillala 
and, for nearly three weeks, marched through a whole province, and 
kept this vast host in a state of perturbation. Humbert, an unlettered 
pe^ar of rabbit-skins by profession, who had all the intrepidity, 
dash, and decision of character that were then making the French 
army the nursery of Napoleon’s marshals, told the Directory (with two 
misspellings), in his despatch at parting from the Isle of Aix : ** What- 
ever betides us, depend on it 1 will make the French arms respected." 
And he kept his word with a brilliancy worthy of the best traditions 
of French soldiership. Here, once more, the Ascendancy swash- 
bucklers “ couldn’t do it.” Every time they came in contact with 
this handful of Frenchmen — at KiUala, at« Ballina, at Castlebar, at 
Oolooney, and at Drumshambo — ^they fled before Humbert’s face, and 
left behind them the only artillery he possessed. At Castlebar, the 
King’s troops numbered between 5000 and GOOO, under the fire-eating 
and torture-loving General Lake, and their flight was a murr gui prut 
so ^nominions that the day has been known ever since as The 
Races of Castlebar.” 

** The troopH, in their panic, reached Tiiam that night, thirty-eight miles 
from the field of battle. After having refreshed themselves for a moment, 
they pursued their way to Athlone. One oificor of carabineers arrived there 
at one o’clock the next day with sixty men. They liad made eighty miles 
in twenty-seven hours. One does not know where their flight would have 
stopped," adds the disgusted historian Gordon, “ if the arrival of Cornwallis 
at Athlone had not stopped them.” 
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The amusing thing about the panic ia that there wa# net a*>inngle 
horsenttn atmg the French foice to puiaue them I Lor4 GomwalUs 
called up the Brigade of Gaards and surrounded the S^nch battalion 
and their battalion of Irish allies with two great armieSi at the least 
twenty timos as numerous^ and stUl judged it prudent to hover and 
hesitate day after day before provoking an encounter. It was not 
until Humbert's little band had marched more than half their way to 
Dublin, in the hope of raising the country, that they at last— 844 
men being their total muster — capitulated, at Ballinamuck, to the 
host that encompassed them. The only blot on the glory of Humbert's 
exploit was that he made no stipulation for his unfortunate Irish 
anxUiaries, although in his proclamation establishing the Provisional 
Government, at Castlebar, he had expressly authorised them to enrol 
9G00 native infantry and 2400 cavalry, on the same footing as if they 
were French levies. Whiie the Frenchmen were carried off to Dublin 
as prisoners of war, accordingly, 500 of their unfortunate native allies 
were massacred on the field, like as many pigeons lu a trap, and the 
way of the Royalist fugitives back to Castlebar was marked at every 
mile with triuniphal gibbets. 

It is probable that what the average Englibliman knows best (if 
he even knows anything beside) about the insurrection of '98 is 
Cruikshank's pictures of loyalist women and babies spitted on rebel 
pikes at Scullabogue. They were exhibited during the late anti-Home 
Rule crusade throughout England as the all-sufBcient summary of 
the history of those times. I have, perhaps, sufficiently shown that 
the insurrection was wholly of oflScial making ; that it was character- 
ised by extraordinary intrepidity on the part of the peasantry, when 
they were forced to set their backs to the wall, and by disgraceful 
poltroonery on the part of those whose burnings and scourgings bad 
provoked the storm. Three abominable crimes were unquestionably 
committed on tlie insurgent tide- some drunken runaways from the 
battle of Boss set fire to a barn at Scullabogne, in which eighty 
prisoners (sixteen of them Catholics) perished ; when the insurgents 
first burst into Enniscorthy, which the flying yeomanry had just set 
fire to, at least twenty loyalists were massacred in the streets ; and, 
in a moment of despairing rage, a number of prisoners, whom Mr. 
Hay from personal observation estimates at tbirty-six, were piked and 
thrown over the bridge at Wexford. These atrocities were committed, 
not only without the authority of the rebel leaders, but in spite of 
protests which almost led to their own inolosion in the slaughter ; 
and no candid student of the time will fail to see how small a space 
these three crimes, barbarous as they were, are entitled to occupy in 
the ghastly balance-sheet, on the other side of which is the burning of 
thousands of humble homes, tho flogging, torturing, and half-hanging 
of tens of thouBands of peasants, the innumerable outrages on women 
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and cUldren, and the orgy of mniderotui deeda wUdi drendhed thi^ 
county with blood after the iOpjnesBicm of the inajmot&on, «kd 
called forth the despairing prokeata of the ?ery Viceroy. Bespect fot 
women is one of the best test! d oomparatfve hnmani^ in a cam* 
paign. Let me, on this point, place aide- by aide without comment 
the statements of two historians, both of them loyaliata : 

Me. Hay. Mb. Tumm, 

<< During the whole period of the ^ " As to this species of outrage, it 
insurrection in the county of Wex* is universally allowed to luive been on 
ford, it is a fact no less surprising the side of the military. ... It hsa 
than true, that the fair sex was \ma boosted of by officem of rank 
I nspected even by those who did not that, within certain large districts, a 
h&sitate to rob or murder ; no one woman had not been left undefiled ; 
instanoe existing of a female being and upon observation in answer 
injured or viokted, including the that the sex must have been very 
wives, sisters, and daughters of those complying, the reply was that the 
denominated the greatest enemies of bayonet removed all squeamislmess.’^ 
the people.’' 

The Protestant Bishop of Killala, Dr. Stock, records of the Con- 
naught campaign : “It is a circumstance worthy of remark that 
during the whole time of this revolt there was not a drop of blood 
shed by the Irish except on the field of battle.’^ But no sooner did 
the valiant horsemen who fled eighty miles from the field cf Castlebar 
return under the '•helter of the English Guards and the German 
dragoons than the unhappy peasantry, to whom the Bishop of Killala 
pays this striking compliment, were butchered mercilessly by the 
hundred, and their priests hung in the very towns in which they had 
inveighed against French principles and besonght their people to have 
nothing to do with the invaders. Ko description that conld be penned 
of the savagery of the Orange terrorists could be as telling as Lord 
Cornwallis' familiar despatches about the state of things he found 
around him after the suppression of the Wexford insurrection. Two 
or three out of the many passages with which the Cornwallis corre- 
spondence is laden must suflice h( re : “lam very innch afraid that 
any man in a brown coat who is found within several miles of the 
field of action is butchered without d’serimination.” “ There is no 
enemy in the field to oppose our troops. We are engaged in a wear 
of plunder and massacre.” “ There is no law in town or country but 
martial law. . . . But all this k trifiing compared to the nnmberless 
murders that are hourly committed by our people without any process 
or examination whatever.” “The conversation even at my table, 
where you will suppose I do all I can to prevent it, always tarns on 
hanging, shooting, burning, &c. &c . ; and if a priest has been put to 
death the greater joy is expressed by the whole company.” And 
ivhen Lord Cornwallis attempts to m^erate the aeal of the Ascen- , 
doncy ha becomes almost as detestable in their eyes as a Papist priest. 
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bnniiiig^oC honaeB and nrazder of ixdialMtiN»hi hf tiho jwmm or aqgr 
otJiar peraoBS Vbo ddi^ted in that aamaonmit^ to iog(^ teat iho 
pnrpoao ol eortorting ODofeorion, and free qnartara vhioh oomprehonded 
nxdToml rape and robberj throoghont the whole oonntiy." Bat were 
the Orange tenonste, who had been wiled into Orangeiam and deteata- 
tioii of their own ooantrymen by Mr. Pitt for hia own pnrpoeee^ 00 
illogioal in reoeinng with Boom the leotares on leniency and humanity 
that Mr. Pitt thought fit to administer to them, as soon as his own 
parpose had been saffioien% senred ? 

It is not, perhaps, too much to assume that the reader of the fore* 
going pages will begin to understand the use of the terms black* 
guardism and baseness ** in reference to the preliminary arrangements 
for oanying the Union. When, in addition to all these tens of 
thousands of calculated murders, and all this pandemonium of religions 
strife ddiberately organised between creeds that were beginning to 
come together only too unitedly, the reader proceeds to the subsequent 
steps by which a majority against the Union in 1790 was, before the 
end of the following Session, turned into a majority of 118 against 75 
in favour of the Union by means of an expenditure of £1,200,000 in 
the meantime, he will have some notion of the intensity of the passions 
that will thrill the entire Irish race next year, and will understand 
how colossal is the absurdity of the good people who think it can all 
be conjured down by the visit of a Prince or the hiring of a royal 
residence. Even in the present distracted state of Irish parties, next 
year’s centenary will mark as memontble a date in the history of the 
Irish race as this year’s Jubilee did in the history of the Anglo-Saxon. 
We have had in our own time, as in 17^?, an Act of Renunciation by 
the British House of Commons that \v»is elected in 1892 to remit to 
an Irish Parliament the government of Ireland. We have had our 
recall of Pitzwilliam in the Tory reaction that reversed the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone and dashed the cup of conciliation from the lips of 
Ireland. Are we about to have a farther repetition of a woful 
history by the discrediting of those in Ireland who paid any heed to 
the assurances of voluntary condlLition on the part of England, and by 
the vindication of those who argued that nothing was ever won from 
England unless through her diKcnlties and her fears ^ Grattan was 
dilven out of the Irish Parliament between the hammer of Pitt’s . 
treacheries and the revolutionaiy anvil of Wolfe Tone s vigour. We 
may be nearer to another such calamity than the silly people who 
prattle of a royal residence suspect. It depends, I am afraid, chiefly 
upon whether there happens to be another Wolfe Tone biding his 
time somewhere among the ardent youths whom every year brings 
to manhood among a race fifteen millions strong. A second Wolfe 
Tone has not turned up yet, but Ireland is a country of surprises. 
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1 have no demre to exaggerate the danger of Barliamentary agitation 
losing its hold upon the Irish masses. Noliody with any expyienoe of 
the ooimption in Parliament and desperatjon in the oonntry which 
Mowed the collapse of the Tenant Bight party of 1851, can contem- 
plate the bare possibility of a new bne^down of ParUamentarianism 
without the deepest anxiety for the fate of the generation of young men 
who may live to see it. The sense and patriotism of the raoe is still 
anchored firmly to the belief in a peaceful arrangement between the two 
countries and in onr power of obtaining it by fearless and disciplined 
Parliamentary action. Bat it would be living in a fioors paradise to 
affect not to see that the popular confidence in the efleotiveneBB of 
constitntional agitation is being seriously shaken, and that not merely 
by the strength of the anti-Home Rule prejudice in England, or the 
dubious attitude of some of the minor liberal wire-pullers, but by 
still more serions infinences in Ireland which — ^for what reascms, or ^ 
with what objects, men will ask themselves hereafter with stupefaction 
— seem to be lending themselves, oonsdonsly or nncanscionsly, to the 
work of paralysing the Irish party in Westminster, and ma^g any 
open organisation in the country impossible. The patriotic excita- 
tion which will prevail in Ireland during the year ’98 will supply 
just the atmosphere in which hot-blooded young Irishmen and even 
a good many cool-headed ones might well ^gin to reconsider theii 
opinions as to the efficiency of Parliamentary methods in the present 
circnmstances of Ireland. There are rather fewer Irish in Ireland 
than there were in ’98, but there are at least ten millions more of Irish 
in countiies where they c n be more dangerous to England. Those 
who comfort themselves inith thinking that there is no longer a revolu- 
tionary France at hand with its Bantry Bay expeditions to enconrage 
daring spirits forget that France is replaced by a power far more 
formidable in the eyes of England in a troubled hour, and a power 
with which Ireland is represented, not by one unauthorised emissary 
like Tone, but by a permanent population of many millions, yearly 
growing more potent in its government and in the dictation of it» 
policy. The influences that wrecked the Arbitration Treaty at 
Washington are of more real concern to England than a Fren^ or 
Busrian squadron off Bantry Bay. And the knowledge that these 
influences wonld have worked more ardently still for the ratification of 
the Treaty had Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy been honestly accepted 
and enforced by England may well moderate the soom with which 
superior persons in Printing House Square will observe the shiploads 
of Irish American exiles who are coming across to celebrate the heroic 
popular memories and governmental crimes of ’08. 

William O’Bbien. 



THE JEWISH WORKMAN. 


E VEHY one, I think, will agree that at present, when alien immi- 
gration has become a question of practical politics, and the 
Goremment is pledged to the introduction of a Bill for “ checking 
the importation of destitute aliens,” whatever that may mean, it would 
be interesting to hear what the chief offender has to say in his own 
defence. 

I am, I think, entitled to style myself a typical alien immigrant. I 
am a Jew, born in llussia, landed in this country some nine years ago 
with threepence in my pocket. I learned the trade of a tailors’ 
machinist, and have worked in the ready-made, bespoke, and ladies’ 
mantle trades, mostly in Leeds. I vnll confine myself chiefiy to the 
trades I know best. 

1 have watched with groat interest the growth of this question, as 
might naturally be expected, and have read all that I could lay my 
hand on relating to it. What struck mo most was that nearly all that 
has been written on this question has been written by people who 
know little, or more often nothing, about it. 

When the unemployed problem has so rapidly forced itself to the 
front of recent years, and when at the same time so many Bnssian 
Jews can find employment in tins country, it is not surprismg that the 
uninformed BritiiA public, to whom no one can deny a considerable 
imaginative faculty, should think that it is the alien Jew who takes 
the work out of the hands of the British workman. Add to this tlie 
prejudice against the Jew which still exists in tiiis country, especially 
among the uncultivated classes; add also a certain low class of 
politiouns who are on the look-out for cheap popnlatity ; and add 
^rthw the sensational journalist seeking for ” copy,” and the thing 
explains its^ easily. But the cry of honest British workmen being 
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ndiMd by tbe savage Enssiaa Jew is nefe^onfilMd to the |Kiliti«ilin eo 
the itnmp aad the sensational joanelllti. S) !• eohoa^ by rstpratiUe 
stateamen, sooh as Mr. Gbatnb^aitt, fsicl is to be fouBCl ^ bo^ an! 
pamphlets professing to deal satioiis^ with the qnaation. In avDlnae 
of the “Social Soienoe Series,’* edited by Hr. Arnold White, tippear 
the following extraoidinaiy sentenoea : 

** Of what aTftily 1 would aak, is tlis recommended emigration as a panacea 
for our social ills, when for every hundred of our workpeople taken away a 
leak xemaius behind by which thouaands more of an immeasurably inferior 
calibre come pouring in, by whom the conditions of existence are made 
harder than bmore, and the standard of comfort and decency of home life of 
our people is infbaitely lowered ? . . . The British workman is as capable as 
the foreigner to manufacture slop clothing, but ho cannot oompeto success- 
fully with the latter unless he is willing to work for merely nominal wages, 
and under conditions revolting even to read of.** 

Whiti^er’s Almanac*’ for 1892 gives the number of alien immi- 
grants for the previous year as 140,000 ; Mr. Chamberlain spoke of 
** tens of tbousands.** 

From all ti h it would appear that this country is overrun by hordes 
of foreign savages, for whom the British workman mnst mdce place. 

Now let us see what are the real numbers of alien immigrants. 
From the Governmental lieporfc issued by the Board of Trade on the 
immigration of aliens into the United Kingdom (o. 7406) I quote the 
following: **The total number of aliens of all classes who arrived 
here, and may be taken as having remained here, amounted in 1 801 
to about 12,000, in 1^92 11,600, and 1^93 6000.” This sudden drop 
in 1803 is continued in the following year, as appears from the Report 
of the Board of Trade for 1894, their number being about 6000. But 
even of this number jiot all of them become permanent settlers. A 
considerable proportion leave this country after a few years of resi- 
dence, either for the United States, the Colonies, or to go back to 
their native place. Most of my coontrymor whom I knew in I^eeds 
six or seven years ago left tbii country. J met a young man in 
Berlin last summer who was on his way to the United States. He 
spoke English fluently and with a good accent. I asked him if he 
was born in an English-speaking country, and was surprised to learn 
that be had only just left Russia for the first time in his life. But 
yo’i are speaking English too well for a Russian,*' I remarked But 

you see ” he replied, I was brought up in the house of my uncle, 
who lived about twenty years in England ; all bis children were bom 
there. His house was the haunt of all the English-speaking people 
in the town, and I could hear nothing but English there.” He also 
assured me that there are a considerable number of Jews in western 
Ruosia who have lived some years in America or England, and th|it 
English is becoming quite popular there. I was told by a Jewish 
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bt Httubittg tti*ti the ntimb« of JMm ixA Biudeiis 
who ere going Imk to their native ooimtry ib ixmaUmUe. "With 
■ome of themi** ha addefl, " the gdng end coming ii quite a j^amicm. 
Some of them will be a few years in America or England, get home- 
dok| and go back to Bnssia, where they soon get diegneted with the 
political instituttons and the way the Jews are treated there, and will 
go again to breathe the free air of the West. 1 am getting some 
tegular oostomers now.” From this the reader can see that, even 
from the figures given the Board of Trade, a deduction of some 
kind mnst be made. 

These Board of Trade fignies, which Mr. A. White challenges, are 
corroborated by the Oensns retnms of 1891, which give an annual 
increase of formgners for the previous ten years of 8800. 

So much for the figures. Now let us turn to the points of accu- 
sation made agamst those that remain here. Most of these may be 
summed up under the following headings : 

I. That being contented with a much lower standard o£ subsistence, 
we are therefore (a) accepting much lower wof/eSy and consequently 
(b) disi)lajcing the British workman. 

IL Being of an inferior race, (a) we become a " dead weight on 
progress/^ a " mere tool in the hands of the capitalist to defeat the 
ends of labour.’' (b) Our dirty, immoral, and vicious habits must 
necessarily have a degrading and demoralising efioct on the ])eople 
among whom we live. 

1 cannot think of these accusations without l)eing struck with the 
curious fact that all that is said against us in England is just the 
contraiy to what we are accused of in llu<^&ia. Here it would appear 
we are contented to live with anything and willing to work all the 
hours that God sends,” and to be the tools of all parasites, sweaters, 
and exploiters. But, according to the reactionary Press in Bassia, with 
the well-known Novoye Yrcmya at their head, and they are never tired 
of repeating it, we are persecuted in linsaia^ not because of our faith — 
oh dear, no ! there is no religious persecution in llnssio — ^but because 
we are lazy and unwilling to work, coucentratiog onr efforts in taking 
as much as we can and giving as little as possible in return ; and wo 
ought to be driven out of Eussia because we aro mvir anUinkd with 
our lot, and the State must always lose in the presence of the Jew, 
since he produces little and manages to get more than he earns ! Eiow 
often does the Bussian Government declare that the reason for their 
constant ufuoses against ns is because we are a dangerous and disturbing 
element among a loyal and peaceful population ; that the discontent 
of the Jew dnves him to all sorts of subversive ideas ; that a dispro 
portionately large number of us belong to nihilistic and revolutionary 
qpcietieB. 

Which of these two opinions is the correct one ? A discussion by 
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Messrs. PobiedanostseT, Suvorin and Mestcberdcy, with Lord Salisbnry, 
Messrs. J. Lowther and Inskip, on the relative defects of the Bussian 
Jewsj wonld prove veiy interesting. 

1 well remember, when I was fifteen or sixteen years of age, when 
my people began to urge upon me to decide my future^ and my 
* nnde, an old Babbi, said that it would be best for me to learn somo 
business, as I showed no inclinalion for the study of the law. 1 
refused to comply with his request on the ground that I did not want 
to be one for maintaining the reputation of the Jew of being only 
capable of money-making, shopkeeping, &c., and I told him that wo 
must diow our enemies that we are as capable of working as Christians 
are, and that if the Jews had been working-people, not SchacUr^ 
nacJicrSf business men, exploiters, and parasites, there wonld have been 
no Jewish question ” in Bussia. My uncle shook his grey bead, and, 
smiling bitterly, said that 1 was a hot-headed youth. *'We are< 
hated,’' he said, because we are Jews, and always have been so for 
that reason only. So long as we remain Jews, choose whatever we do, 
our enemies will find fault with us.” I thought then that my undo 
was decidedly in the wrong, as it was impossible for him to under- 
stand the Jewish question,” having spent all his life in the 
intricacies of the Babbinical law and Hebrew and Chaldean literature. 
1 realised my ideal— 1 am a workman now — only to find that 1 am a 
blighted blister ” on the English workman, and that, with my dirty, 
immoral, and vicious habits, I demoralise the people among whom 
I live. 

1 will now proceed to answer the charges against us. 


Standard of Comfor^i. 

Any one who is even a little acquainted with the life of the foreign 
Jews in this country will often hear them say that the yokel ” (the 
name by which the Englishman is known amongst them) can live on 
much less than they do. A close acquaintance with their lives con- 
firms this. In a Jewish family the husband is the sole bread-winner. 
A Jewish married woman is sddom to be found in a factory or work- 
shop. In Manchester, out of 161 Jewesses employed in sixty tailoring 
workdio{)s only one was married ; of the nineteen non-Jewesses nine 
were married. As soon as a Jewish girl gets married she quits tho 
workshop. 

Contrast this with the action of the British workman, who exploits 
the labour of his wife and children, and who began to expbit the 
labour of the latter at the age of six when he was allo^edfto do so. 
If the Jewish workman gets as much as the English workman, his 
household income is still considerably less, because he has to pay for 
the religious instruction of his children. Only a comparatively smali 
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number attend the Jewish Free School in Bell liane in London, where 
elementary edpoation and religious instruction are given gratis. The rest 
have, after leaving the Board schools, to go to “cheder” to be instructed 
in the Bible, Hebrew, &c., for which instruction the parents have to 
pay from 1^. to Is. M. per week. The Jewish workman also often 
contributes to one or more of the innumerable ch^'table societies that 
exist in his community, and invariably pays to his congregation, 
which is in itself partly a charitable institution. (The greater part of 
the money spent on charitable work among the Jewish community 
does not come from the pockets of the wealthy Jews, as is erroneously 
fl^nmed, but from the pockets of the Jewish working men.) The 
English woman, if she is not employed in a factory, is always hard- 
working, always trying to save her husband’s wages. The Jewish 
woman, on the contrary, is idle, wasteful, and extravagant, spends 
her time in small talk, employs a Gentile woman to do the washing 
and house-cleaning for her, and spends her husband’s wages on 
doctor’s bills, expensive dress, and gold ornaments — for which the 
Jews have as strong a passion as English workmen have for strong 
drink. Although the Jewish standard of comfort does not include 
so large a quantity of alcoholic liquors as that of the British workman ) 
it indndes other things which the British workman is contented to do 
without, and the desire of the Jew to shine before his neighbours 
creates in him an increasing desire for a higher standard of comfort 

Wagus. 

1 have already said that I am engaged in the tailoring trade. I 
will, therefore, coniine myself chiefly to this trade, and to Leeds, 
where the conditions of work are best known to me. How much 
printer’s ink would have been saved if the people who write would 
confine themselves to what they know ^ 

1 must remind your readers that, of the Jewish workmen, the great 
majority are engaged in the tailoring trade. In Leeds no less than 80 
per cent, of them are engaged in it, and it must therefore be admitted 
that on the conditions of labour in this trade alone must the statement 
of onr cheap labour stand or fall. By far the larger number of 
English tailors are engaged in the first-class order trade, which is 
nearly all hand-work, and in which the retail prices of such suits will 
range from five to ten pounds or more, the purchasers being mainly 
the rich andwdl-to*do classes. The Jews are engaged in the second- 
class order and the ready-made clothing trader The log price of the 
Amalgamated Society of Tailors (English) in Leeds is bd. per hour. 
Now, the wages of a competcTU Jewish tailor in Leeds is from Od. to 
^ 8(2.^ per hour. It is seldom less than 6d. and sometimes above M. 
This may seem a bold assertion, and may be taken with some incredulity. 
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leavning the conditioiis of tke snd who cttiii thmfero, speak 
with anthority on the sabjeot^^-Hiliet^ at a pnbHo meetibg in L^s 
tiiat the Jewish middlemdn paid bettelp wages than 'BngliiJ* ezDployeni» 
her statement was received the loeal Ross with something alttn to 
iderision. The attitude of the Press is typical of that of the general 
public. It is a case of pving a dog a bad name. But, in the first 
and second numbers of the ZahoUir Gazette^ there is a table of statisties 
of hours and wages in Jewish tailoring workshops in LeedSi Manchester, 
and London. It gives the average wages in a Jewish shop in Leeds 
(tnoindiiigwomen and learners, whose wages are 3d. and less per hour) 
at 5id. This rate applies only to ooat-making, whiph is the most 
skilled part of tailoring. Those parts of the trade which require less skill 
in making — ^vis., vests, trousers, and juvenile clothing'->-are entirely 
left to women, Germans, and Englishmen. A few quotations from 
the Labour Department of the Board of Trade will prove that Jews 
are not competing for that part of the trade which is worst paid : 

“The number of Jewish vests and trousers makers is verv' small TJk* 
Jewish coiit-makei'B aA.*count for this the ptmnd that it is ^impossible to 
make a living on vesta mid trousers.’ As a rule, vests art^ tak(‘n out of the 
City>varehouses by English woiu<*n, the ]>ay \uryiTig >\ith Ihe claas of work, 
and sinking to a very low rate. Proi’sers nro taken out )>y Jilnglish and 
Germans, both men and women. Tlie a omen then eniployeifarc* invariably 
English 01' Iiish, The (•^idellce of the m.inagcw of four City fiims, all 
employing Jewish labour in Kii'-t liOuUou, 'bcus that in this inspect that 
tato (*f things Jiowii to l>e unalent hi ISSs htill obtains, and iLat 
Je\.es^es <lo not compete for Lot U* s profitable braiicbt's of the tailoring 
t ra h . ’ 


Displacement (»r Burrisii Woiikmen. 

Now, it may be said, and I often hear statements to this effect, that 
all the work which is done at present by the Jews could be done by 
Englishmen ; that it is, in fact, work taken away from the English- 
man. Surely it is absurd to speak of our taking away the English- 
man s work when we get higher wages than he does. The fact of our 
being employed at a higher rate of pay shows that there is in our 
method of working something which makes us preferable to the 
Englishman, and which the latter cannot do. If any of your readers 
who reside in or visit Leeds will take the trouble to go into the 
clothing factory of the Co-operative Wholesale Society and ask 
permission to inspect the wage-book, be will find that the best-paid 
department is the one in which Jews are employed, their wages 
ranging as high as £2 per week of fifty hours. 

The main point of this question is tlmt the second-class order trade 
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Mr. Om\f$ Boolih Xbe wlioieiil# otcrthing is not ftn 
iityanon on tbe area of Ute mj^fomat of the jBngiish joiunqrmaa 
tailor, but an indDstrial disoomy /’ 

How in what conaistie this indoatrial disoovery ? 

Twenty or thirty years ago the trade oonaisted of two elaaiea o|^ 
garments ; (1) The costume tailor-made, the purchasers of which, owing 
to the high price, were and still are the wealthier classes. (2) l!b»> ' 

cheap ready-made, which were made up by women who have little 
knowledge of the art of tailoring. Those who could not afford to pay 
£3 or £6 for a suit had either to purchase the slop suits made up by 
women or the cast-off dothing of the rich. The Jewish tailors suc- 
ceeded in combining the style and quality of the first with the cheap- 
ness of the second. How did they do it ? By division of labour and 
consequently the use of machinery. In a Jewish tailoring workshop 
there are three distinct trades : (1) the machinist, who can without the 
aid of a needle or thimble put in six coat pockets to an English 
tailor’s one ; (2) the baister ; and (3) the presf^er. 

In the large tailoring workshops this subdivision is carried out 
still further, and a coat goes through from fifteen to twenty hands. 
Here, as in other industries, a great economy of labour takes place, and 
a Jewish tailor employer can, therefore, produce a coat at a much 
lower rate and still pay higher wages. The Board of Trade Beport 
proves my statement. It says : “ The statements made by English 
tailors and tailoresses as to the unfair competition of Jewish men and 
women must be accepted with some caution. As a matter of fact, an 
English tailor is hardly ever to be found in a Jewish workshop, aud 
many of the English Itulors are somewljat slow to understand that, 
with subdivision of labour, a bw rate |H.‘r garment does not necessarily 
imply low earnings per day.’ 

But it often happens that a Jewish tailor at a lower rate per gar- 
ment can earn better wages than an Englishnjau, even where the 
method of working is the same, as the folloAving instance will show. 

A few years ago 1 got work at a well-known firm of clothiers iu 
Leeds, where subdivision of labour was carried on in the same way as 
iu a Jewish workshop. There were only a few Jewish workmen there. 
The rest were all English women. It was all piecework. After a 
few weeks 1 left the place, as my earnings there amounted to two- 
pence per hour less than I could earn when working for a Jewirii 
employer. Yet the foremen of that place were grumbling that we 
were getting too much per piece, as it cost them more for making a 
garment than when they gave it out to a Jewish middleman. Yet 
^ J,, who got their work outside, paid as good wages as any employer 

in Leeds. The explanation is in the superior management in a Jewidi 
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wy^kAop, In the English 6mp%^i wotta, 
on piece and had to pnrchaae hia oWn trimmisigii^ thm^ma a lAige 
staff of booking^erka and a ataffof inooxnpetent fcnwen who did not 
understand the trade. While, at the Jewish woiUhop^ where nearly 
all are on day-work, there are no hookiag-iderks, and the orgadsation 
is so simple that the employer, with the aid of a girl, often manages 
1 ^ workshop gith thirty madh^ and ewer a hnndnd workpeople. 
Snch cases could be multiplied. That a Jewish employer takes out 
work at a lower rate no one will deny, but 1 challenge any one to 
prove that he does so by paying his workpeople lower wages than an 
Eaglish employer. 

The alien immigrant Jewish tailoTB converted tailoring from a 
handicraft into a mannfaotnre. The same has been accomplished in 
the boot and shoe trade, though not by Jews. To prevent it is the 
same ab trying to prevent the coming of thi next season. It is part 
of the evolution of the capitalist indnstrial system. In the tailoring 
trade we ha\o created a method of work for which the English tailor 
is too clnmsy or too conservative in his wn^s, and for which the 
English woman has not enough technical skill. By doing that we 
have cheapened clothing, so that a labourer or artisan can to-day get 
a well-made suit at the same price he formerly had to pay for the 
cast-oif, and this advantage is eagerly seized by those trade-unionists 
who are never tired of denouncing the alien imroigrant and sweated 
goods. So far as making of clothing is concerned, they have 
sncceeded in giving it a neatness and style which it did not possess, 
save in some West End shops, where the English tailors were working 
under the supervision of experts, who often wont to learn their trade 
abroad. An English^made coat wa , a few years ago, and is still 
to-day m those places where the Jew has not yet made his appearance, 
although strong and substantial too often heavy, rough, and not 
tastefully made, as every one who understands taUoring knows. The 
typiciJ English-made coat possesses any amount of nseless work and 
has no taste or finish. The Jewish workman possesses the quidity of 
his race — ^he is an artist, and if his work sometimes lacks strength 
and durability, it is never wanting in taste or finirii. The English 
workman is in this respect a mere labourer. His work is like his 
temperament, drink, and diet — strong, solid, and durable, but at the 
same time rough, coarse, and tasteless. In matters of style and taste 
the English workman can only follow the foreigner. 

The English tailor complains that by introducing the second-dass 
made-to-order trade we have tdken his work away from him. But 
who prevents the English tailoi' from imitating the Jew ? The Board 
of Trade Beport concludes its snmmazy in the following words : *'lf, 
besides the losing of the lower class of ready-made trade by the growth 
of employment of women in the provincial factories, the Jewish 
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taSors mre to be tihieatened on the oliher ba^id tlie ocettpet!&& <rf 
BagiUbmeii in thexoanofi^^ of tbe bettor cIm, cm 
them bj the Jews, the ooneeqaenee to the Joirieh tsObring trate 
would be most Berioas* Nothing bat the coneemtiBm of the Ungliab 
tailor premts him from saceaesfally entering into the fidd opened 
up to him by the Jews.’’ If the Engliah tailor will persiat in stick- 
ing to his old, primitive and expensive method of prodoption and nq|t 
adapt himself to oircamstanoes he mast stand the oonseqaences. In 
my hamUe opinion people do not clothe themselres in order to sait 
the caprices of the people of England/’ the English tailor. Any 
one who cheapens a commodity without lowering the rate of wages 
is a benefactor to the community. Your English trade unionist is 
too apt to take a workshop point of view. If the two-pound suit 
had not been made by the Jew the English taUor could not have 
compelled any one to pay five pounds for a suit. If it had not been 
made by the Jew in England it would have been made by the German 
in Stettin or Frankfurt, just as the mlddle-dasB ladies’ jackets and 
mantles are made in Berlin, and the English workman would have 
shown no more reluctance in wearing a German-made suit than he does 
in baying a German-made jacket or mantle for his wife. 

1 spent the whole of last summer in Germany, and 1 am well 
ac(|uainted with the conditions of tailoring there. Although there is 
practically no subdivision of labour there, and it is still carried on on 
the same system as it was in this country some twenty or thirty years 
ago, the Germans have an advantage over England in the abundance 
of cheap labour, owing to the cost of living being much cheaper than 
it is here. In Berlin the wages of a tailor are a little over 8d. per 
hour, in »Stettin 2i£?., while Gs. a week is considered a good wage for 
a woman. Stettin and Frankfurt houses are competing with England 
to-day. The alien Jews aie now attracted to England by the higher 
wages obtainable in the Jowi^h tailoring workshops. Should even a 
small number of them be compelled by anti-alien legislation to settle 
in Germany and teach tho Germans (who are so eager to learn) their 
method of organisation, tho consequence will be that, with their cheaper 
labour, they will not only be able to oust you from your foreign 
markets, but you will stand a good chance of having yonr home market 
glutted with German clothing, and a good many Yorkshire mills will 
again have to run on short time, as they did in 1888 when the Jewish 
tailors in Leeds went on strike for a fortnight for a reduction of the 
hours of labour — ^this time with graver consequences, and the oflScials 
of the weaver trade unions, who are so eager in denouncing the alien 
immigrant, will have to face widespread unempbyment among their 
members. 

^ In the ladies’ mantle trade Jewish ladies’ tailors have achieved, if on 
a smaller scale, an equally striking success. Here, as in the men’s 
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clothing, it formerly consisted of two dasses of garments — ^the ezpen- 
siTe oostnme tailor-made and the dieap garment made np by TiDtnen, 
who are little acqaainted with the art of ladies’ tailoring, ^e middle- 
dass people, who conld not afbrd the former, and were unwilling to 
wear the latter, had to purchase mantles and jackets imported mostly 
£n>m Germany. The result of the activity of tiie Jewish ladies’ tailors 
was to introduce a branch of industry which was formerly confined 
chiefly to Germany. “ In the mantle trade,” says Miss Oollet, the 
labour corresjiondent to the Board of Trade, the Jews may be regarded 
as the introducers of a better article and a better system of organisation. 
According to the information supplied by three London firms, they are 
really making an opening for a successful competition with Germany.” 
In the Stuttgart periodical, the Nna Zcit, for January 1894, an article 
appeared, by Berthold Hyman, entitled ‘'Berliner Damenmantel 
Confection ” — “ The Berlm Keady-made Ladies’ Mantles.” The writer, 
who is perhaps not at all aware that there is such a question as Alien 
Immigration in this country, discussing the decline of the German 
export trade in ladies’ mantles, states that the Bussian and Polish 
Jews, by introdncing the trade into this country, have succeeded in 
" emancipating the English market from foreign goods.” The reason 
for the success of the Jews in their competition with German goods 
he wrongly imagines is because, being used to a Russian standard of 
comfort, they can afford to live and work for very little. 

Now, when I was in Berlin last summer, 1 was ofiered work at half 
the price I was getting in England. And, although I bad no desire 
to come back to England to enjoy the beauties of English climate and 
the grace of its manufacturing towns, and to become an "alien 
pauper,” I was compelled to leave Germany, where 1 would have to 
put up with what seemed to me a starvation wage. Here we have 
another example of how the superficial observer, who sees people 
succeeding in producing cheaper goods, jumps to the conclusion that 
it is because they are working for low wages. 

The mantle trade is rapidly expanding itself, especially in London. 
New warehouses are springing up in the City, When I was in London 
last October, Mr. Finn, the Secretary of the Mantlemakers’ Union, 
told me that there is a great scarcity of hands felt, and that they 
could do«with another 400 men. The wholesale clothing trade in 
Leeds has also grown considerably. The number of people engaged 
in this trade in Leeds has, from 1881 to 1891, nearly doubled, the 
figures being G888 and 15,089 respectively. In this 15,000 only 
about 2000 Jews of both sexes are employed ; the remaining 18,000 
are all English. Since 1891 the total will have increased to albont 
25,000, of which the Jews will number 8500. This year, as well aa 
last, was an exce^cmally busy year in Leeds. There is a great scarcity 
of hands, especially in coat-midring, and employers are looking out 
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for hands and oannot get them. Wages have conseqaantly xisaa. 
Noar^ *1 would like to know where are the people whom we have 
thrown out of work? Why do they not oome and do it? YHiere ate 
the people whom we have compell^ to go to the workhouse ? Let 
them be taken out and put in our workshops. There is plenty of 
work for them. Where are they ? The growth of the unemployed 
has as much to do with the immigration of dien Jews as the spots 
on the sun have to do with commercial crises, as some ingenious 
professor of political economy wants to have it. 

Leeds would certainly not have been celebrated for its clothing 
industry if it were not for the presence of the “ alien pauper.” 

Sweating. 

Besides the foreign Jewish workmen, the people who are “ diseased 
in mind and body,” who ruin the honest British workman with their 
cheap labour, the Jewish middleman comes in for his share. Here 
the sensational journalist has been at work. Several bad cases came 
before the Sweating Commission. The British public was horror- 
struck with some cases that were set forth by the sensational journalist 
as examples of the rest. The Jewish employer was represented before 
the public as a modem Hh;^lock, who lives on the sweat of the alien 
immigrant and the unfortunate English woman, who is driven to the 
sweater’s den to keep herself and her children from starvation. At 
one time T thought that an English factory was an earthly paradise, and 
T was determined to gain it. My fret attempt resulted in a miserable 
failure, ’fhe paradise was not there. T made a second and third 
attempt, with the same result. And it did not take me long to 
become convinced that to work under an Englishman was not only not 
better but considerably wor«e than under a Jewish sweater.” I 
found that inside an EnuUsh warehouse, where I was working on 
piece, and was therefore on my own time, 1 was locked out when I 
was a little late, subjected to flues for the slightest irregularity, and 
could not leave the place withont a pass and to get a pass ” was 
not always an ea^ matter. “ If yon insist upon going, you can go, 
but you 1^1 not have to oome in again,” I was told. The workpeople 
are locked in as in a fortress. In a Jewish workshop, although day- 
work is the rule, one can come and go whenever he likes. There we 
ore paid for every minute we stop in the workshop. If one should 
go into a Jewish workshop in Tieeds at eight o’clock in the morning 
he would often find it half empty. The Jewish employers complain 
that it takes them about a quarter of an hour before they can get all 
the machines going. Most of the workpeople have their break&st in 
the workshop in the employer’s time. Smoking is allowed every- 
where. There are no fines. Not long since a ** case ” was settled 
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with an employer who gave one of his workpeople a week’s notice 
because the latter objected to him ^^gassmg" all the day. The 
** case ” was taken up by the men's union, and the employer had 
to give in. Whilst at an English factory, if the rushing " foreman 
overhears any one speaking in the employer’s time, he will soon get a 
pass to leave. Some of the Jewish sweaters” that I know are 
exceedingly kind and humane — gentlemen in the best sense of the 
term. About 500 English women, the most skilled tailoresses in 
Leeds, prefer to work in a “ sweater's den,” in spite of the fact 
that there is considerably less work there than in an English ware- 
house, and where they have to be idle on Fridays and Saturdays, the 
Jewish Sabbath. 

The Jewish trade unions claim to have created, besides the seocmd- 
class made-to-order tailoring, wholesale clothing and ladies' mantle 
trades, also waterproof clothing, cap, slipper and cheap shoe trades. 
Not understanding these trades, I cannot speak about them with any 
certainly. But from what 1 know of the tailoring trade I am inclined 
to believe their claim to be well-founded. 

Most of the Jewish immigrants who are engaged in the clothing 
trade in Leeds have followed different trades and occupations in their 
native country ; but they could not get the same employment here, as 
English emplojers as a rule have a moral antipathy to employing 
Jews,” as one of them expressed himself. I know many Jewish 
engineers, painters, bmshmakers, &c., who were compelled to take to 
tailoring because they are Jews and foreigners. The Jew, being 
excluded from the means of livelihood in ordinary trades, has created 
industries for himself, where he often gets better paid than the English- 
man. Here history repeats itself. It is not for the first time that 
the Jews, being cut off by their Christian neighbours from the means 
of existence in one way, have established themselves and prospered in 
another. Hence we find that in all the trades in which foreign 
Jews are engaged in any number, such as the above-named cap, 
slippers, &c., they themselves created them or have introduced a better 
and more efficient method of working. 

Inferior Bace. 

V 

Are we of an inferior race ? Mr. Arnold White says decidedly 
‘^yes.” His pet theory that the Jews have created the sweating 
system and that they ruin the British workman with their cheap 
labour having been annihilated by the Board of Trade Report, he shifted 
hiti agitation against the alien immigrant from the economic to the 
social and moral field. He contends that ** there are other and higher 
ideals for a nation than cheap clothing,” and that the maintenance of 
the English race in its purest and best form demands the exclusion 
of the alien.” Mr. A. White, in order to show of what calibre the 
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Bussian Jews are, gives a graphic description of Berdiohe£f, a town 
inhabit^ chiefly by Jews, and i^s the pnblio whether each people as 
those who inflabit Berdicheff are worthy of being admitted into this 
country. Not having travelled in Enssia for the purpose of gaiuiug 
information about the Jews there, and never having beed in Berdi- 
cheff to know whether the description Mr. White gives about it is 
correct or not, or whether the Berdicheff Jew is typical of the rest of 
the Bussian Jews, I cannot argue about it. But it would be inter- 
e&tbg to learn how Mr. White reconciles his description of the 
Kussian Jews with his eulogy of them in the Ninetemth Ceniun/ for 
May 1892, in which he writes as follows : Aristocratic quality of 
mind common to the whole race. Their sense of honour would have 
satisfled Burke. They are gentle to women and tender to children. 
There is that indefinable air of distinction about the lowest and 
commonest of these Jews which impresses the conviction on one's 
mind that their unpopularity is due perhaps, if one may be frank, 
to their native* superiority over the settled nations of the earth. 
Trouble and pain have refined the Jews in Eussia.” I may also state 
that in the nine years of my residence in England I came across 
thousands of Jewish immigrants from ail parts of llussia, from St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Odessa, Tifiis and Irkutsk, but only one from 
Berdicheff, and he was a Christian clergyman, who In his few years' 
residence in Leeds not only gained the esteem and friendship of his 
Christian neighbours, but even that of the Jews who as a rule so 
much hate a converted Jew But I do not think that 

there are many people in this country who are seriously of opinion 
that the Russian Jews are inferior to the French or English Jews for 
whom Mr. White professes to have such a great admiration. A 
people who have produced such men as Rubinstein, Antocolsky and 
Liberman, and many others who have distinguished themselves in 
almost all branches of human activity, cannot be of an inferior race. 
But, on the other hand, it may be argued, that while admitting that 
Russian Jews are not inferior to others, it is the Russian Jews who 
come here that are objected to. If so, what about Professor Leone 
Levi, and others? If we are an inferior race, you have nothing 
to fear from us, as your experience in Africa taught you that inferior 
races cannot last long amongst Englishmen. 

These may be exceptions. What then of the general run of alien 
immigrants ? In Leeds the Leyland Board School is attended almost 
exclusively by children of alien paupers.’’ In the returns it figures 
as one of the best elementary schools in Leeds. The attendance is 
the highest of any in the city, and the proportion sent to the indus- 
trial schools is the lowest. They are always best in drawing, and the 
t^hers are unanimously of opinion that ^ey have a quicker percep- 
* tion and better memories than the .English children. One of the 
head masters assured me that he preferred to teach Jewish children, 
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itiBwea»dead-wei£^tonptogmn*’? On whotopiogntt u« we 
edead^we^ht? Certainty art im tim J«ibh worlmtoB'i^ 

think there could be a greater dead.wei|B^ m pngton than the 
Britbh working man himaete " Wo are mere tode in the hands of 
employers to defeat the ends of organised labonr* When the boot- 
makers’ look-out took place, Sfr. Charles Freke hlmaelf-.who has said 
i^t the alien had no manhood in him, to whose heart it was 
sible to apped— oongratnlated the Jewbh bootmaken for f- hei r manty 
stand, for there was not a single blackleg among them, while there 
waa a good snpi^y of blaoU^ amongst the free-born Britons. 

It should also be borne in mind that the Jewish workmen on the 
whde ate better organised than the English. 

Dkmobsusatjon. 

In Mr. White’s book I hud that the Her. Mr. Heaney accuses us of 
bringing with us “ vices peculiar to ( kmtinental large cities.” This is 
downright absurdity, for, as a matter of &ct, there are very few Jewish 
woricmen who come trom Continental large cities. Are the immigrant 
Jews as a rule di^ If so, how ore we to explain the following 
facta ? According to Dr. Billing, the City of New York contained in 
1890, 180,000 practically all immigrants. The annual death-rate per 
1000 for the six years ending May of the same year was 0*2, as 
compared with Irish 28-0, cclour 23-0, English 20-C, Germans 17-0, 
Americans IG'O. The same proportions apply to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and Washington, lie also finds that, although the birth-rate 
among the Jews is smaller, they multiply faster by reason of a 
mortality, especially among children nnder the ago of five. The Jews 
are exceedingly clean in matters of diet. What is known as (OiJar 
food is food prepared according to cleanliness demanded by the Jewish 
law. Hence we find that they are 1 »8 b suscejrtible to cholera and 
other epidemic diseases. When the Black Death and other jdagnes 
ravaged Europe not a single Jew was affected. 

Are, we demoralising the ptcple among whom we live ? “ Yiciuns 
criminals.” A grave charge it is ; and what are the facts brought in 
mpport of such an assertion ? Criminal statistics V They show a 
nnaller percentage of criminals amongst ns than among the native 
population.* Whom are we demoralising 7 He teetotaler? the good 
man of tire lattle Bethel ? the Puritan ? or that coarse brute, the 
pnbUo-bouse prop, whose altruism is so limited that it does not even 
inclnde bis wife and children ? There is no need of a Sodety for tire 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ohildran so &r aa the Jews are w nrcernyd . ' 
* Baa Appendix to Beard otTndeBepoit OB Alien Iminigiatlon, psl44. 
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T!b» JewUn woricnuA^ at tha woanfcp oariii for loo ovdjr, wUdbi 
abporbsall hb cares aii^ attention ; bat veqr often h» Um Ibr ^rda^ 
tiTeB»rdigbnfOrraoe. The heart cxf the average BtitUhmrku 
tiuidtewift any each 8entiment& Id<mbt whe&eritbeat8ataU,e3so^ 
perhajMT, when he is engaged in ];^bbit-ooarsing, dog^fighting, or other 
endi noble and instmotive amnsements. Poor innocent ereataret 
Imagine him being demoralised by a dranken Jew or a loose Jewish 
woman ! Is not every one aware that the Jews are a sober people, 
end have, therefore, no teetotalers— the greatest evil drink has pro- 
dooed— amongst them, and that their women are proverbial for their 
chastity, except, perhaps, in cases where they become thoroughly 
Anglicised ? I came across a Jewish woman who drank and had 
acquired a large and varied stock of English expletives. This remark- 
able phenomenon was explained to me her neighbours as due to 
the fact that she had been brought up among “yokels/’ and was 
married to a pure-blooded Briton. And yet people complain that we 
do not become Anglicised ! Who ever heard, among foreign Jews, of 
those brutal fights, vicious language, and disgraceful scenes with which 
the British workman enlivens the monotony of his Sabbath ? Why, 
some of what were the most dangerons places in the East oi London, 
such as Flower and Dean Street, Brady Street, and others, have 
become, since the foreign Jews have settled there, the quietest, 
peacefullest places in London, where one can go to bed at any time 
and not be kept awake all night by the dranken orgies of English 
men and women. 1 am speaking now of my experience when I lived 
in Spitalfieldp a few years ago, in a street inhabited mostly by true- 
born Britons. In Whitechapel the contrast between the native and 
foreign population is Tnost hti iking. On cne hand you find people 
who are at as low a grade of drunkenness and vice as it is possible 
for human beings to coun^ to. On the othoi, sober, peacefbl, and 
industriouB people, from whose lips will nevei fall an evpiession that 
can offend the most sensitive lady, but who are poor- an unpardon- 
able offence in England, especially for a foreigner. The well-known 
Bussian exile, Alexander fleit/ien, the editor of the famous Kola/ ol, 
who spent most of his life in different European countries, speaking of 
the amenities a foreigner has to put up with in different countries, 
says : “ In France there is one shield that will protect you from the 
insults and persecutLons of the mob, and that is poverty. In England, 
where tlie greatest social stigma is attached to the word * pauper/ the 
is more persecuted and insulted the poorer and more help- 
b is.’* This state of feeling has not altered in the least in the 
years since this passage was written. Mr. A. White, in one of 
books, shows what the British nation gained from the Jewish 
immigrants some 200 years ago. The Jewish immigrant of to-day is 
#iot a jot inferior to his predecessor. When the Jew becomes 
VOL. Lxxm. D 
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mffidentiy rich aaid powerfbf^ he in often {nromoted to the Honee of 
Lorde, where he can vote down the wiihea of the Britieh nation aa 
eSeetively as any native bishop or toewer among them* , The4iberal 
and Conservative Governments vis with each other in showering 
distmctions upon him. The Bnssian Jew is kicked and spat upon 
because he is poor and helplees# Mr. White says that not even one 
in ten amongst ns daims to be a religions refugee. But here again I 
would like to know, how does he reconcile this assertion with hU 
article quoted above, where he states that ** the Revocation of the 
Edicfc of Nantes did not cause more general movement in England than 
the May Laws and the consequent passing away of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Russia will bring about in other lands ** ? Not only was 
religions persecntion the direct cause of the emigration of large 
numbers of Ra«iBian Jews, but indirectly it is responsible for the 
emigration of the great majority of them lo take myself for an 
example, I did not leave my native country because I was expelled 
either for political or religions reasons ; but nearly every day brought 
me news of fresh expulsions, of new tdases against the people of my 
race, and I was asking myself, Where is this going to stop ^ AVhose 
turn will be next ^ And I decided to leave the country where 1 ccnld 
get neither justice nor mercy. I certainly have not come to live ji» 
English fogs for the mere pleasure of it. My case is typical of that 
of most Jewish immigrants. It is often asked why Jews do not take 
to agricnltnre. Because, I think, it would be misspent energy. The 
aven^ size of the Jew is about two centimetres below the stature of 
the European ; so is his measurement round the chest. But his skull, 
according to Lombroso, is relativdy larger than those of European 
races. Why should he be engaged in an occupation that requires only 
muscular strength ? Why not rather put him to one where he can 
make use of his nerve and brain as well as muscle ^ Of course, I 
know that the Bnssian Jew — ^who was born in a country under one of 
the most cruel and despotic Governments in existence, where there is 
practically no iroe education (though, in spite of that, the illiterate 
Jew is a white blackbird, for Jewish parents will pawn their bedsteads 
in order to give their children some sort of education) and no free 
institutions, and where he is even denied those miserable rights which 
are possessed by every Russian citizen (sir) — does not shine. But he 
is composed of a much better material, and if yon give him the same 
rights and opportunities which the English workman possesses he will 
prove a strong and progressive element in the community. The 
moral or immoral force, the motive-power, of this anti-alien agitation 
is race hatred and that instinct so peculiar to Englishmen which 
impels them to glorify the powerful and the strong and to derida 
and penecnte the poorer and weaker peoples who might need their 
sympathy. 


John A. Btchb. 



THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
AND ITS LESSONS FOR US * 


I T is a question which has been often discussed, and to which 
men's minds have often turned of late, whether Slates and nations 
have, like individual men, their necessary periods of infancy, child- 
hood, adolescence, and old i^e, to be followed, in the one case as in 
the other, by death, which is the end of all. 

The analogy between the State and the man at once suggests 
itself ; but analogy is not in itself proof : on the contrary, it is some- 
times one of our most misleading guides. That many great and 
strong empires have faded and vanished away is obvious. 

“Ai^syria, Greece, Rome, Oortbage, what arc they V* 

But are we therefore forced to conclude that all States must die ? 
Is it incumbent on the wise statesman to look forward to his country’s 
death and to make provision for that event, as it is incumbent on 
each one of us individually to ** consider our latter end,” and so to 
order our affairs that those who come after us shall not have occasion 
to curse either our improvidence or our over-caution ? 

I suggest the question without presuming My to answer it. Only 
I may hint that it does seem as if, for some reason or other, there 
were a greater tenacity of life among the nations of modem Europe 
than there was in most of the nations of antiquity ; and that 1 do not 
see why, for practical purposes and for its influence upon conduct, we 
need look forward to an inevitable death of our country any more 
than to that death of the physical universe which, as philosophers 
tell us, is probable, perhaps inevitable, in some incalculably distant 
future age. 

ddWered before the Sooial and Political Ednoation League, 


* An Addrew 
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Bat if death is not the inevitaUe doom of a State, it is quite 
certain that States are liable to something which we ^may erithont 
any strained analogy oall disease. Looking back over the pages of 
history we can easily recall instances of States which have had their 
energies wasted by fierce attacks of fever ; States which have suffered 
from raving madness ; States which have overtasked their powers 
undertaking labours beyond their strength and have died of over- 
work; States which have dropt noiselessly out of the ranks, the 
victims of senile decay. Since, then, there is such a thing as national 
disease, and since it threatens primarily the happiness and eventually 
the life of the State, a serious student of history will be ever on the 
alert to discover the symptoms of disease in the past life of nations, 
and to trace the manner of its working, in order that he may combat 
its first manifestations in his own country. In fact, 1 think we may 
say that this work, the study of political health and disease, is 
emphatically ihe businesB and the ramii of all history. 

It is with this view that 1 propose to describe some of the qrmp- 
. toms which marked the sickness and death of the most illustrious 
patient that was ever brought into the hospital of the nations. 
I mean the Roman Empire. And in applying the stethoscope, and 
feeling the pulse of that august sufferer, i shall sometimes consider 
whether there is anything in the symptoms of that political organisa- 
tion which should suggest to ns alarm or anxiety on behalf of our own 
scarcely less magDificent Hlmpire. 

Rome may be said to have bVed for about twelve cnotiiries ; and 
we may divide this life of hers approximately into eight centuries of 
growth (7-V) 1J.C.--50 a.d.) ; two centuries of maturity 50-250 A.n.) ; 
and two centuries of old age and death (250-450 A.D.). Of course 
this division is of the most general kind, and it would be easy to show 
that the lines do not precisely corresjiond with the actual stages of 
her histoiy, but as a mere approximation it will sufiice for the present 
]>urpose. 

For the first 240 years under the Kings the city by the Tiber 
seems to have steadily grown in riches and strength. Afitor the 
expulsion of the Kings self-government was at first a dangerous, an 
almost fatal, privilege. The straggles of Patridans and Plebeians 
distracted the mind and weakened the energies of the State, and for 
sixty years she seemed to be sinking rather than rising in power and 
influence among the cities of Italy. Then came sixty years of steady 
though not rapid progress (450-390 B.C.), and then, after she had 
emerged from the terrible avalanche of the Gaulish invasion, which 
destroyed some of her rivals, and after the long fend between the 
Fathers and the Commons had been settled in a manner honourable 
to both by the enactment of the Licinian Laws (8G7 b.c.), she entered 
upon that full career of conquest which was not stayed iSH the whole 
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dvilised world except Fezsia, India, and China, and mach of the 
nndvil ved world too, owned dominion of the S^te and People of 
Borne. 

Let ns pause for a moment to think what the territory snlject to this 
one oily by the Tiber indnded at the birth of Christ Italy, of course, 
and all the islands of the Mediterranean, Spam, France (not yet any 
part of En^^nd : that was not to be conquered till haU a century 
later), Holland, Belgium, all the left bank of the Bhine, Switaerlaud, 
some of the fairest regions of Bavaria and Austria (in fact, all that 
lay south of the Danube) ; nearly the whole of that big debatable 
land which it is now the fashion to call the Balkan Peninsula, since 
we can no longer speak of it as Turkey in Europe ” ; Greece ; the 
whole of Asia Minor, which was then incomparably richer and more 
populous than it is now ; Syri*i and Palestine ; some 8tri][)S on the 
frontiers of Arabia ; Egypt, teeming with an industrious population, full 
of wealth, culture, dvilisation, the product of untold centuries; and 
the whole northern shore of Africa right up to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
a land which was then the granary of the world, a land in which the 
traveller, now encamping in the wilderness under the shadow of 
Mount Atlas, marvels at the vast and solitary remains of Boman 
dties, which show how populous was then the country which is now 
all but a desert. 

Eeflect for a moment on what this means. Even now a sovereign 
who should thus hold all the lands round the Mediterranean Sea, and 
whose borders should be the Bhine, the Danube, and the Euphrates, 
would be incomparably the strongest ruler in the world ; yet now 
America and Australia are in the scale altering the balance of power, 
the great Slavonic Empire of the North rules over territories practically 
unknown to the Boman, and China and Japan have come forth from 
the seclusion of centuries. As has been often pointed out, when Borne 
ruled she was not only th(' gieatest but practically the only Power of 
which the statesman and the philosopher took any cognisance ; the only 
enemy that could venture to stand up against her — ^the PMhian or 
Persian monarchy — ^being too remote, too Oriental, and too inapt for 
distant warfare to appeal powerfully to the fears or to the imagination 
of Europe. 

Bat I have used the word “Empire,” and have glided almost 
nnconscionsly ont of Republican into Imperial times. What was it 
that made the Bomans, who had so long abhorred the very name of 
King, bow their necks to an autocratic Emperor ? Primarily and 
essentially the proved unfitness of the Senate and People of Borne 
to govern those vast territories which they had been so wonderfully 
snccessful in acquiring. It was a splendid series of aristocratic 
^ sta^men — ^those consuls, prsstors, and legati who had led the Boman 
legions to victory in so many widely sundered lands. Yet nobler 
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were ^ qnaUtieB of the privete soldiers who semd in those legions* 
the hum and patient Italian peasants who foaght the battlem of the 
Bepablie, who faced the elephants of Hannibal and hewed down the 
gigantic Cimbri and Xentones. But it was one thing to conquer and 
quite another thing to rule. There was always^ even in the b^t days 
the Bepnblic, this hateful thought in the mind of the Boman 
citizen — it is true that other nations had the same idea — that the 
power of the sword was to be nsed in order to exempt the warrior 
from the necessity of toil. 

** In antiquity, conquest meant essentially the power to impose a tribute 
upon the conquerad. To get your taxes paid ror you was the sufilcieiit 
reason for the previous expenditure of blood and treasure. . . . Athens had 
previously yielded to the fascinations of this advantage of the stronger, and 
the Homans, perhaps consciously, put it before thotuselves os the end of 
tonquest.” * ^ 

Acting; on these hateful principles, and carrying them to their 
logical, but infamous, conclusion, the Bomans in the course of a 
century had made their government of the (L-ovinces the scandal of 
the world. It cannot be said that any class of the dominant people 
were exempt from a share in the national crime. Guilty assuredly 
were the great and powerful Senators who, after wasting their sub - 
stance by all kinds of vicious extravagance at Home, set forth for a 
province, Achaia or Cilicia or Sicily, with the avowed object of restor- 
ing their fortunes by the plunder of the provincials. Not less guilty 
were the middle-class men, the •pulhtaniy or farmers of the public 
revenue, the vcgotiatorc\ or money-lenders, ^ho bled provincials to 
death by their unjust exaction of taxes, by the ruinous rate of usury 
which they demanded for their loans. Nor assuredly weie the so- 
called people of Home ” innocent the idle, unprincipled, unpatriotic 
mob who lounged about the Forum ready to sell their votes to the highest 
bidder^ who lived not on the proceeds of honest work, but on the 
com-largesses, the outdoor relief administered at the expense of the 
provinces, whose wretched minds seemed capable of holding but two 
thoughts, panm et Hrcmm — bread and wild beast shows ” and 
who, if only a young nobleman had exhibited a sufficient number of 
lions and panthers, or, above all, some new and strange beast like a 
crocodile or hippopotamus, in the combats of the amphitheatre, were 
ready at once to entrust the lives and fortunes of millions of their 
subjects to his keeping. 

So soon had the misgovemment of the provinces begun, and so 
glaring were the instances of that misgovemment, that already, in the 
year 149 b.c., there had been passed the Galpurnian Law, be Jifpe- 
tundis, for the restitution of money unjustly extorted from the 
provincials. It seems to have been a well-intended law, but— >88 
Horace says — 


I qaote from Arnold’s Boman Provincial Administration,” p. 36. 
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** Wikat lA the uie of empty lawi 
^ if VJrtue’i not behind them ? '* 

The trial of these cases of extortion was neoesaiarily left in the 
liands of men who either had been or hoped to be governors of pro- 
vinces themselves, and most of whom, for a sufficient bribe, were 
ready to acquit the most ontrageons offender. One notorious criminal* 
boasted that the profits — ^in other words, the plunder — of his first 
year of ofiloe would be for himself ; those of the second year for his 
patrons and backers at Borne; but that he should want all the profits 
of his third year for the judges on his extortion trial Thus even the law 
which was intended for the salvation of the provincials became another 
drop in their cup of misery, and it is said that there was cwen some 
talk of a petition for its abrogation on the ground that it caused more 
extortion than it cured. 

It is a dismal picture this that is presented to us of the niisgovern- 
ment of the Roman world by the members of the Senate, but it is 
important to have it well impressed on onr minds, since without it we 
cannot understand the subsequent course of history. 1 will take one 
instance from the private letters of a man who loathed injnstiro and 
fought against it to the utmost of his powei —from the correspondence 
of Cicero. 

It is the year 50 k < . Cicero is holding flie office of Proconsul of 
Cilicia, an office which has been forced upon him much against his 
will. Ho is writing to his friend Atticus, in order to explain his 
conduct in an affair in which Attic us evidently thinks that he has 
been too particular, and has, by his over-btraiued conscientiousness, 
given needless offence to a powetful young nobleman, whose name, for the 
present, I will leave undisclosed. Cicero says that when he reached 
his province he was met by a lotter Irora tliis nobleman recommending 

certain money-lender, named Sr' iptias, to his good offices. Before 
long came Scaptins, wh » » q>I.uuod his need — “ A debt, long owing 
to me, from the citizens of Salamis, the chief town of Cyprus. Just 
give me an officer’s commission and a body of cavalry that I may go 
and collect my debt.” Cicero refases ; he has mode up his mind that 
he will not grant to any one an irregular office of this kind, which is 
only desired for the purpose of illegal oxoctions. Besides, when he 
inquires further into the matter, he finds that Scaptins has already 
had one such commission granted by Cicero’s predecessor, has taken 
his dragoons over to Cyprus, wrought havoc there such as might have 
been the work of a band of brigands, and has blockaded the unhappy 
Senators of Salamis in their Senate-house till five of them died 
of starvation. So Cicero refuses, and persists in his refusal, but, 
willing to pleasure Scaptins’ powerful friend, says : When the depn- 
ties from Salamis come into my presence I will tell them to pay you 

* Verres. 
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tibrt wUdi tii67 owe.” Before long the Bomen eredilsot and the 
Oypriaa debfcon meet at *^a dfj of Oiliobj aiad |io mean dty,*^ 
aa 6t« Paul truly averred, and itand together in Gioero's judgment** 
hall Cioeio urges tike deputies to diadharge the debt^ and pleads 
his own humane government of the province as a reason why they 
should comply with his request. ^^Tes” said the deputies, we will 
pay, and it will be out of your money, since you refhse to receive the 
dmtceur [evidently an enormous one] which we have been accustomed 
to give to the Governor/’ But then a discussion arises as to the rate 
of interest due on the debt. Oicero lays down the law that it is to 
be calculated at 12 per cent, compound interest, that being the legal 
rate as fixed by his own decree. Most gladly would the deputies pay 
12 per cent., but Scaptius insists that 48 por cent, compound interest 
was the rate named in the instrument of loan, and, like Shylock, he 
stands upon the letter of bis bond. How can 1 do this ? ” says 
Cicero ; how can I possibly go against rav own edict ? ” ‘*1 was 

horrified,*'* he says to his friend, for 1 kno\» that such a rate would 
be the ruin uf the city.” A good deal of wrangling follows as to 
whether Oic»>ro^s edict, fixing 12, or a certain CoimtUum (as 

we should say, a private Act of Parliament) fixing 48, should be taken 
as the lesral rate. How this ends we are not exactly told, but the 
next stage of the trial must be told in Cicero’s own words. While 
this discussion is going on Scaptins beckons me apart. He says that 
he will not fight that point, but the deputies think they owe 200 
talents (110,000) ; he is willing to take that but perhaps they really 
owe a little less. He begs me to screw them up to 200. ‘ Very well,’ 
say I. I call them to me after dismissing Scaptius. * What do you 
make It ? ’ say 1 ; ‘ how much do y ju owe ? ’ OTiey answer lOG talents 
(121,200). 1 call Scaptius back * ho makes a disturbance. ‘Why 
don’t you compare the accounts ? ’ say 1. They bring tbe accounts, 
and the amount agrees to a penny with what the deputies said. They 
press Scaptius to take the amount thus agreed upon ; they offer to pay 
the money in, to be deposited in a temple, so that interest may cease 
to run ; but, on the urgent request of Scaptius, who called me apart 
again and begged me to leave the matter undecided, 1 agreed to do 
so, and refused to let them pay the money into court, though I con- 
sider that in doing so I was indulgent to the man’s impudent request, 
for impudent he seems to me, though some people count him a fool 
for not taking his money with 12 per cent, compound interest.” 

It is evident that Cicero was too just a Governor for this knavish 
money-lender, and yet not firm enough to insist on enforcing his own 
just decree ; and that Scaptius preferred to take no dedsion at all at 
that time, l^ing quite sure that the next Governor wonld be less 
oonsdentious, and would give him all that he desired. ^ 

The modern reader blames Cicero for undue leniency to a rogue. His 
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fiieiid Atfeknis, as I hm said, oonsiders Him iur too seraptiloiu. 
“ WcmtAyoa ^ava allowl me if yon had beenhONib’' saya CHoarp, ** to 
give Soapiiim hane-scddiers to enforoe his lugost claim? Hotr ocmld 
I read these books on {Ailosophy, how conld I write those books 
which yon are so food of praising, if 1 had done each a thing ? ” 

Still Attioas was evidently not convinced. He thought that the 
recommendation of a powerful Homan nobleman shonld have had more 
weight with his friend. And who, then, was that powerful Homan 
nobleman? The reader learns with surprise that it was no less 
austere a patriot than Marcus Junius Brutus, who a few years later 
was one of the murderers of Osesar, the man who ** slew his best 
lover for the good of Home.'' Nor is his surprise lessened when he 
learns, as Cicero did to his gr at astonishment, that the money after 
all really belonged to Brutus, that it was he who was pressing these 
unhappy Cypriotes to despair for the sake of his 48 per cent, interest, 
that the poor pitiful rogue Soaptius was only the cloak to cover the 
avarice of a man who bore one of the noblest names in Home. 

For Bmtns was a man with a reputation for virtue ; one who would 
undoubtedly have been sore wounded if any man had told him that he 
was bringing disgrace on the name of Home by his covetous practices. 
This is why I have dwelt at wh t may seem undue length on this 
single case of extortion, because it is certain that if Brntus suffered 
five Cypriote Senators to be starved to death in the prosecution of his 
monstrous claims, other men, who made no profession of righteousness, 
must have done more dreadful deeds than this, If they do these 
things in the green tree, what shall be done in the dry ? 

Thus, then, we come back by way of (Jiesar’s murderer to Caesar 
himself, and we ask what was the meaning of the great change which 
he wrought in the Homan State The transformation of the Hepublic 
into an Empire used to be attributed to the ambition of one man, Cains 
Julius Caesar, and the historians even of the last century used to bewail 
this event as the downfall of liberty and the elevation of a tyrant. 
The more careful and philosophical investigations of recent inqnirers 
have entirely changed our point of view. It is now admitted by 
nearly all historical students that the Homan Republican forms had 
proved utterly insufficient to secure decent government for the great 
countries round the Mediterranean Sea, and that the only alternative 
lay between a disruption of the Empire into its original atoms — a 
process by which the world would have sustained great loss — ^and its 
subjection to one sovereign ruler. Opinions differ, and probably will 
« differ so long as men core to study Homan history, as to the motives 
and character of Cmsar. That he was ambitious is undeniable ; that 
he started on his public career with any premeditated design of making 
^himself sole ruler of the Empire is doubtful ; that some of his most 
unoonshtutional deeds were done in self-defence and were the almost 
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necessaiy replies to the lawleii viobiioe of his enemies, may be 
reasonably contended; but all these are matters for fair dtsonssion. 
That the Bepnblio as it was administered in his day, and as it had 
been administered for at least one generation before his birth, had 
become impossible admits of no question. As has been well said, it 
was not liberty that fell on the plains of Pharsalia^ but the right of 
three hundred tyrants to enthral the world. Put at its very worst the 
substitution of the Empire for the Bepublic meant the substitation of 
one tyrant for those three hundred. At its best it meant the rescue 
of the provinces from the grasp of men whose avarice made them 
merciless, and the subjection of those provinces to governors whom a 
wise and patriotic master called to severe account for every act of 
oppression and injustice. 

Thus the establishment of the Homan Empire maybe fitly compared 
to the process by which some of the medimvai kingdoms, especially 
that of France, became established, in spite of the revolts of the great 
barons, c>ii the strong foundation of the good<wili of the commonalty. 
Even as lionis le Gros and Philip Augustus set themselves to break 
down the power of the feudal aristocracy, wbich well>nigh overshadowed 
them, by granting charters to their towns, so— only on a far wider 
scale and by a much more sudden stroke — did Julius ('iosar strike 
down the power of the senatorial governors in the interest of the 
cruelly oppressed inhabitants of the provinces. It is true that the 
Emperor, like the Bourbon King, became at last an upas-tree, under 
whose shade no freedom could grow, but this was not his character in 
the earlier periods of his existence. 

That miserable deed, the assassination of Julius Cmsar — a yet 
bigger blunder than crime — arrested tbe progress of the world, vainly 
attempted to avert tbe inevitable, and finally threw the reorganisation 
of the Homan State into the hands of Augustus, a wonderfully able 
politician, but not a man who possessed that marvellous insight into 
the very heart of things which distinguished the mighty Julius. Had 
Julius lived ; had he carried some of his magnificent schemes into 
execution ; had he been able to make of the Senate a sort of parlia- 
ment representing the various countries of tbe Empire; had his 
descendants been men of tbe same stamp as some of their Buccessors, 
who can say if the Homan Empire might not be existing at this 
day ? As it was, none of these things happened. The Senate was 
never a real parliament, never an effectual counterpoise to the despotic 
power of the emperors — sometimes petted and pampered by them, 
more often cowering under their jealous wrath. In the great Julian 
fismily there were some men with splendid intellectual gifts, but there 
was also an element of mental unsoundness which, when a man had 
reached the dizzy height of master of the civilised world, often brokq 
forth into actual insanity. 
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Oaligala wm a raviag maniao. Otandiiu al times aeemed acfcoaUj 
imbadle** Nev>’0 medases turned turn into a man-eeUng tiger ; and 
tbe otioes and toUtee of these men pieventod the poseil^ty of a 
lasting dynasty being establiahed in the Jalian line. Yet it is indis- 
putable Aat| even nnder the maddest of the Jalian emperors, the 
condition of the provinces was incomparably happier than it had been 
nnder the harpy role of the Senate. Borne might sbndder at the 
cmelties of Nero ; the Senate might tremble at the frown of Tiberias ; 
bnt Ganl rejoiced and Asia was glad by reason of the change in their 
condition. 

A terrible civil war followed the death of the last Jalian emperor. 
After a short interval, filled by the Flavian dynasty, even the worst 
of whom was not a bad raler for the provincials, we come to that 
wonderful series of men whom we sometimes call by the generic name 
of the Antonines, and whom we must pronounce to hove been, on the 
whole, the finest series of sovereign princes that the world has ever seen. 

From the year 90 to 180 or for nearly a century, these five men 
ruled the Boman State — ^Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus, Marcus 
Aurelius, of whom not one in a really bod emperor, and three are so 
good that we should have some difiScnlty in finding their eqnals in all 
the ten centuries of Christian * These men, all but the first, 

were chosen by a process of selection from above, each emperor choosing 
out the fittest man in all his dominions and adopting him as his suc- 
cessor, a process which, so long as it lasted, and so long as the right of 
adoption was exercised by a wise and patriotic prince, combined all the 
advantages of elective and hereditary monarchy. 

Under the reign of these princes, notwithstanding some great 
natural disasters, 

“ blij,li1 and famim*, plapie find earthquake, ' 

which no statesmanship could have aveited, the Boman world enjoyed 
such peace and prosperity as it had not known before and was not to 
know again for centnries. It was by these men and their Jalian and 
Flavian predecessors that nearly all the great buildings, the very rains 
of which make Borne glorious, were reared from the ground. The 
ColoBsenm, the temples in the Forum, the Forum and Column of 
Trajan, the Arch of Titus, the Column of Antoninus, all belong to the 
early Empire. Under these emperors most of the great roads were 
made which penetrated into the most distant parts of the Empire, 
roads which the barbarous Middle Ages used but did not maintain ; so 
that, at any rate in our country, the means of communication between 
liondon, Chester, and York were probably better under Marcus 
Aurelius than they were under any English sovereign before the 

HC- of France, and Joewh XL of Anatrlamay 
ohalleoge comparison with these three—Trajan, Antoninns, Marons. 
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8006881011 of tii6 Eolue of 86ft, wUdt in the latter 

^ays of the Pepnblic had often awamed with pizateifi wifii iKKw aeonre, 
and from port to port of tlie MaAttetraneftn pljMl ihe bnify ships, 
exchanging the products of the Bast and West under a system prac- 
tically ^ univexsal Free bade $ for thongjh a moderate Onstoms duty 
was levied at the frontiers of the Empire, and a harbour duty at ports 
of entiy, protective tariffs were unknown.* Gradually the boon of Roman 
citizenship was extended to one class of the provincials after another, 
till at length, in 215, the Emperor Oaracalla made all the free inhabi- 
tants of the Empire Roman dtizens. It is true that some of the 
causes of decay, to whidh allusion will shortly be made, were already 
at work, tme tl^t some of the splendour and appekrance of prosperity 
in the Empire was too dearly purchased. Still, on the whole, the 
firRi two centuries after Christ must be deemed to have been a for- 
tunate time for the Mediterranean lands. The great Roman Peace, 
with scarcely an interruption, smiled over the world. A work of 
welding, uniting, incorporating was going jn from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates. Men of the most widely sundered ethnographical descent, 
Gauls and Egyptians, Greeks and Numidiaos, learned to call them- 
selves Romans, and took pride in that one great world-embracing name. 
The traces of this change are still to he seen in the map of Earope. 
The Roumania and Roumelia which perplexed some of ns when the 
great split up of the Turkish Empire took place twenty years ago are 
both different forms of the same name : both look back, as it were, 
westward from the Danube and the Black Sea to the city by the 
Tiber; and it is only in the present centuiy that the Greeks have 
reverted to the classical name Hellenes and divested themselves of the 
name Itcmiaioi, which they were proud to bear all through the Middle 
Ages.* 

I will quote the words of a poet and of a historian, both writing in the 
later days of the Empire, when its fabric was already falling in min, 
to illustrate this point of the fascination wbicb, with all her crimes, 
with all her selfishness, the glorious name of Rome possessed for 
subjects who had not a drop of lioman blood in tiieir veins. 

Glaudian, a man probably of Greek nationality, bom in Egypt 
towards the end of the fourth century, writes as follows : 

KoxDe, Home alone has found the ^pell to charm 
The tribes that bowed beneath her conquering arm, 

Has given one name to the whole human race, 

And clasped and sheltered them in fond embrace ; 

Mother, not mistress, called her foe her son, 

And bj soft ties made distant countries one. 

This to her peaceful sceptre all men owe, 

That througn the nations, wbereso’er we go, 


* “ Until the commencement of the Greek revolution the name of Hdlenes was for- 
>tten, that of Graikoi little nsed, and that of Romaioi nniversal.*'— Finlay, “ History of 
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W6 dhaagB at wDL WeoomitltinolttQrdvm 
• Thiongb dlftaat Tbida^ er with nQi viniftM 
* Betk the most drear reoesses of the mid ; 

That wemaj tread Bhoae’s or Onmtes* idbore^ 

That we wre all one nation evermore.’'* 

The historian whose words I would quote to you is Ammianus 
MaicdliuuS) an offioer in the Boman armjj Syrian Urth, Greek by 
speech, born about the year 330. He served under the Emperor 
Julian, on whose death, when engaged in a campaign against the 
Parthians, his sucoessor, Jovian, basely abandoned the Boman provinces 
beyond the Eaphrates to the Eastern foe. One of the chief cities in 
the surrendered territory was Nisibis, which had been Boman for two 
centuries. When the citizens of Nisibis heard that the Emperor who 
had thus abandoned them was brought by the necessity of his line of 
retreat under the walls of their city, they streamed out to his camp, 
and, stretching forth their hands, prayed and besought him not to cut 
them off from the Empire. They asked for no subsidies from the 
public chest, for no detachment of soldiers * they alone, if they haU 
the Emperor’s leave to do so, would defend their ancestral homes 
against the barbarian. The blmperor replied that he was bound )>y 
his oath to the Parthians, and could not depart from it. Thereupon 
all the citizens, with tears and lamentations, poured forth from the 
city, after taking a last farewell of the homes which were so dear to 
chem, in which their childibh years had been passed, where they had 
known all the joys and sorrows of family life. Indescribably dear as 
those walls and tombs were to them, tho^ would not remain at Nisibis 
at the price of severance from the great Empire which had sheltered 
them and their fathers for centuries. 

And yet, in spite of all, notwithstanding all its triumphs of peace 
as well as of war, notwit lisfanding the spell which it cast over the 
hearts and minds of the races w'hich it conquered — ^a spell which, 1 
fear, England seldom casts over her subjects — the Boman Mmpire fell. 
Why was this ? I will only attempt to lay before you a few of the 
chief causes of her ruin. 

1 . First and foremost, I think, we must place the fact that the 
imperial diadem was in the gift of the soldiery. The Emperor, as I 
have said, had become an absolute necosslfy to the Roman State, but 

" II«c cst, ia gromium viotos (judB gola recepit 
Humannmqnc genus curomum numino £om 
Matris non dominw ntu rivcsquo vooavit 
Qaos dorauit, nexnqne i>iu inngiiniaa revinzit. 

Hujiis pacilicis debomub moribuh omnes, 

Qnod veluii patriis reqionibuh utiturhospes, 

Quod scdem mntare licet ’ qaod comere Thulen 
Lu^ah et hoirendos quondam ponetrare recessns, 
t^uod bibimns passim Kliodanum, potamns Orontem, 
t Quod canctl gens una sumns." 

— OLAUDiAisr. ‘‘In Cobs. StiUchonis,” 11. 150-169. 
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his nume, Im’pmitw, mesot Genetili infl it ms ss themsster of Airl^ 
legioas, and in defiance of all the maxim s of the oonstitntion, ihab 
OaBsar had won enpreme power. Oonld hfa dynasty hate sefcliled down 
into a regular, time-hallowed snoeessicai of soTereignB, from fietther to 
son, perhaps, as I hare said, the Umpire might have lasted till modem 
times. From the causes at which I have already hinted this was 
impossible. In less than a centnry alter Augustus became sole 
sovereign the last of his desoendants perished by his own hand. In 
the oi^ war which followed, the legions discovered that Emperors 
could be made elsewhere than in Borne, and from that time onward 
this thought was always more or less in the mind of every ambitious 
general : Who knows what may be the turn of Fortune’s wheel ? 
Who knows bnt 1 may one day be lord of all ?** For a oentnry, as I 
have said, this evil was averted by the wisdom and the patriotism 
of the adopted Emperors ; bnt after that it burst forth and ravaged 
without restraint the Roman world. 

The third century, the century which really dealt the fatal blow to 
the life of the State, was one long series of pronanciamkmtos, A 
genend desires to make himself Emperor; he pampers and flatters 
his soldiers, he promises them an enormous donative ; the legions 
acclaim him Imperator and Augustus ; he marches towards Rome, 
wins or loses a battle, it matters not. In either case he is dealing 
one more deadly blow at the vitals of the State, ff he wins, ho 
sits upon his uneasy throne for two or three years, coins ih wtrh^ on 
which he is styled Pious, Happy, Most Invincible.” In two or three 
years another general, in some other provin(*e, repeat^! the process ; 
he, too, is acclaimed August nnd Invincible ; he marches into Italy ; 
perhaps he wins, and the biiort day of the previous Emperor ends 
in a gory sunset. 

That is literally the story of the Homan Empire during almost the 
whole of the third century ; and when so much depended on the vigour 
and the wisdom of the supreme ruler, yon can easily imagine what 
ruin and disorganisation it must have caused, how the whole machine 
ot administration would get hopelessly out of gear, how the old game 
ot the plunder of the provincials would recommence when the strong 
hand of the Emperor was withdrawn, how all classes of the community 
would be racked and ravaged in order to provide the promised dona- 
tive for the soldiers of each snccessfnl nsnrper. ^ 

Therefore let the British Empire not lightly prise nor hastily throw 
away the great gift of an hereditary monarchical snccession. It is no 
small matter that tlie man or woman who holds the highest place in 
these realms is able to trace back descent in an undoubted line to 
Alfred the Great and William the Norman. Hereditary kingship 
has given ns a few excellent sovereigns, many middling, a few detes- 
table ones; bnt even the worst and meanest of the race did at least * 
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tihii aervioe to the State that, hy keeping tlw thione flUed, he pnmnted 
that BonunUe for supremacy between general and general, or dema- 
gogne and demagogne, or baron and baron, which im so often ended 
in civil war, and which was one great canse of the min of Borne. 

2. A eeoond great oanse of the decay of the Bioman Bmpire waa 
undoubtedly the fact that it was founded on davery. But so, it may 
be said, were all the great States of autiquily. Athens, Sparta, 
Carthage, Borne, all presupposed 1^ their constitution the existence 
of a large class of bondsmen at the base of the social pyramid ; all 
accepted this as part of the necessary and eternal order of things ; 
in all of them, even the most democratic, citizenship, self-government, 
free speech, all the best part of the blessings of civilisation, were for 
the slave-owner, not for the slave. Precisely, and that is probably 
one reason why, as already remarked, the modem kingdoms and 
republics have shown snch a far greater tenacity of life than their 
earlier prototypes. In comparison with most of those ancient States 
Borne was extraordinarily long lived ; bnt the cancer of slavery which 
she shared with them was working all the time, and in the end 
helped to destroy her. And the wars, the triumphant wars Rome, 
helped on this consummation. E^ery war brought into the hands of 
the dealers crowds of slaves — Gauls, Germans, Thracians, Syrians-^and 
these men — sold to some wealthy Roman who Lad perhaps piled up his 
fortune out of the ruin of their homes — either pandered to his vices as 
his household slaves, or, if condemned to the life-in-death of the field 
hand, toiled all day long in chains under the hot sun of Italy, and at 
night were shut up in the gloomy walls of the dungeon-like crgobtnhm. 
As has been seen over and over again in the history of the world, slave 
labour drove out free labour. The former is. I suppose, if worked by an 
« overseer without conscience or compassion, the cheaper of the two, but 
^ lit any rate the very fact that labour is performed by slaves makes labour 
, dishonourable. The free man will not stoop to till the ground, to weave, 
to make a pair of shoes, because all these are the occupations of slaves, 
^d he fears to be confounded with the servile throng. So the delusion 
Is fostered that only war and politics arc the fitting bnsiness of the 
free man. The happy life of honourable toil is abandoned, and there 
are left only a dissolute and turbulent mob in the cities, gangs of miser- 
able, despairing, vengeance-brooding slaves in the country. A society 
which rested on such a basis as this, at the first rude shock of bar- 
kalian invasion might well topple down in hopeless ruin. 

I 3. And this process, the replacement of the noble free population 
■{ Italy by gangs of slaves, was powerfully helped by a measure which 
at first sight fair and reasonable — ^the distribution of cheap com 
■rke dtizens of Rome. The younger Gracchus proposed and carried 
A law that every citizen of Rome riiould be entitled to buy every month 
a^bushd and a quarter of com for Is. 5df., which was something less 
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iban half the market price.* In itadf tiift propoeel teems teatnwUe 
Bj the Btoong aima tod ilMit htwta of the oommaadty of 
Borne, gnided by the aatnte atateonlt of the Senate, the gitat fetnie 
of Bo^ domioum had been built np. While the Senatw vat adorn- 
iBg hit villa with piotmes and atatoes, the |dimder of the oonqoered 
pjoviiujes, was it notieasonabie that the poor {debeian ahonld have the 
battle of life made a little earner fbr him by paying teventeen pence 
insteadof three thillingB for hit monthly floor bill? Andyetpracii<»% 
no meaaare tended more than this to fte degradation and min of the 
Roman commonalty, to the destroction of the very class from whidi 
hod been drawn the stout soldiers of the Panic and Macedonian 
wars. The cheap parohaae was gradually tamed into a free gift; the 
InshelB of com were turned into ready-baked loaves of bread distri- 
buted to the mob as they sat upon steps lining the seven hills of 
Borne The provinces, especially Egypt and Africa, were put under 
contribution in order to supply the immi m or com largesse of the 
Eomau people. It came to be recognised m one of the first duties of 
the ruler, whether ho were called Consul, Kaijieror, or rrmtorian Prefect, 
to keep up this dole of com to its full amount if possible to inc^o 
it. Thus the fabric of the Roman Empue b -00100 a crowned socialism : 
outdoor relief for the mass of the citj Uwellers at the bottom ot the 
fiibrir absolute irresponsible power and unchecked extravagance at 
the top. Certainly as far as the experience of the Roman Empire goes, 
it seems to sliow that socialism cannot be co-existent with liberty. 

All this deluge of cheap com — nay, of absolutely gratuitous com — 
poured into Italy meant ruin to the Italian farmer, '^at was the use 
of his growii^ his wheat in the plains of Latinm or Campania when 
his one great natural market, Borne, was by the action of the State 
supplied with wheat at nothing a quarter ? Thus the petty farmers 
of Italy as a dass rapidly disappeared. Arable land was turned into 
pasture ; the great lahlvtuHui, as they were called, passed into the hands 
of Senators and pMuanx enriched by the plunder of the provinces. 
There where once had been the happy homesteads of men who could 
wield the inlvm or drive the plough with equal patient courage, woie 
now vast plains grased over by flocks of sheep, tilled, as far os tilth 
was necessary, by gangs of slaves w hose chains clanked as they moved, 
whilp a&r off rose the walls of the eiga'iiihm, not their home but their 
nightly prison. 

4 . A fourth and most potent cause ot the rain of the Empire was 
the finaiuAnl opjtrf«ion of the middle clwisn. I have said that the 
State more and more to become a crowned socialism. Csesar in 
his stabdy house on the Palatme might lord it as he pleased over 
the lives of the Senators and the treasures of the State, so long as he 
kept the soldiers in good humour by snfiBcient donatives, and the mob 
of Some and the other big citieB happy with bread and beast-sliowF 
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But thjB tapit oomp^ofe of the higheit and loweil mtiuat min to all 
the daaMa between them. Upon the nidile obuM all om the 
Smpite wae tiuown the tmrden of taxation^ % bonSaii whiob became 
abadntely eroahing aa the yeara rolled cm I feer tha(t cfeu the noUe 
works of the Antcnaine per^ — ^fche roads, the aqoedndtB, the bridges, 
tbe harbotue— were somewhat more than the fiaanees of the Empire, 
espeoially with the nnscidntifio method of dealing with State debts 
which then prevailed, oould well afford. At any rate it is in the 
second century after Christ that we first begin to see signs of that 
exhaustion of the taxpayer which is such a &tal symptom of the third 
and fourth oentuiies. 1 cannot, of course, here go into the details 
of Imperial finance, but I may state that for the land-tax, which was 
the largest source of revenue, and for some other taxes also, the prin- 
ciple was adopted of holding the Gtma responsible. The Curia was 
the unit of local self-government ; we may call it perhaps the county 
council or the municipal corporation of each district. Admission to 
the Cwria in the earlier days of the Hepublic and Empire bad been a 
coveted honour ; the letters DEC for Decurio on many a touibstoue 
in Italy tell of the self-satisfaction of the provincial farmer or 
merchant who was proud of this mark of the confidence of his fellow 
citizens. But as time went on md the burden of taxation became 
heavier, and one decarion after another found it dillloult to meet 
his obligations to the tax-gatherer, the State began to hold the 
members of tbe Cima jointly and severally liable for the taxes of 
the whole community. If A cannot pay his taxes, and says he would 
rather throw up his lauds than attempt to pay his tributumy very 
well, let him do so ; but B and C and all the other letters of the 
alphabet will have to make good the deficiency. Such was, in fact, 
the language of the Emperors through their representatives in the 
provinces; and now, iii stead of a coveted honour, the title Die mu 
became a brand of Latet.1 slav<^r\ . The principle of hereditary obliga- 
tion was enforced. If a man’s father had been a decurion he must 
be a decurion too. Did he tr} to escape from this obligation by 
becoming a soldier or a priest, even from the army and from the 
church he was drawn back by the officers of the revenue and bound 
over to the duties of the Curia” It is, perhaps, only by toiling 
through the long and dreary section of the The^osian Oode which 
is concerned with this subject that one can get au adequate idea of 
the hopeless misery of the decurion, the middle classes, or what 
should have been the middle classes of the Empire, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, under Constantme and TheodosiuB and their suc- 
cessoTB. Bankrupt members of bankrupt corporations, unwilling citi- 
zens of a dying Empire — upon them more tlum upon any other classes 
^ the community fell the agony and the shame of her prolonged 
death-throes. 
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5. Fifth a&d last among tha oawa of the fttal oollapBe of Borne I 
place that which snperfioial obsemn were wont to place Jhe first, 
namely, the inoorsions of the Barbarians. I do not nndervalne the 
force and fury of the barbaric ware which, after it had been resisted 
with more or less success for upwards of a century, finally burst the 
dykes in the year 378, and thenceforward rolled almost unhindered 
over the Mediterranean lands. The men whom we call Barbarians 
belonged for the most part to the Teutonic race, a race which has ever 
been strong, courageous, and persistent. They were goaded into a 
passion of alarm by the appearance of the uncouth Asiatic hordes of 
innumerable Hnns in their old dwellings, and, moreover, the wealth 
and delightsomeness of the lands under Boman rule had long attracted 
their hungry eyes. Still, for all this, I think we may assert that the 
Teutonic invaders would have had neither the will nor the power to 
effect the overthrow of the Boman Empire had that Empire itself been 
in a condition of political health. 

Not the wUli for it is evident that plunder rather than a well- 
concerted scheme of conquest was at first the object of Goths, Vandals, 
and Heruli ; and that even after their first successes they stood at 
gaze in the midst of the desolation which they had caused, like a French 
revolutionary mob in tlie palace of their kings, half awed by the 
sight of all that old-world splendour, willing indeed to lay their hands 
on anything that they could carry away, but almost reluctant to apply 
the irrevocable flame to a building so far-famed and so magnificent. 

Nor ought the Barbarians to have had the jpom to deal a smashing 
blow to the Boman fabric. The superiority of the Imperial troops in 
the temper of their 'arms and in the scientific discipline of their 
soldiers was evinced on many a battle-field in the third and fourth 
centuries, and showed that the Barbarians fighting against Borne were 
at a disadvantage almost as great as that of Asiatics to-day in warring 
against the regular troops of England or of France. But there was 
also this fatal flaw in the Boman case, that there was no sufficient 
population to back the efforts and recruit the exhausted ranks of 
the soldiery. As Seeley has finely said, ** In the Boman Empire the 
human harvest was bad —the result of those various causes of decay 
to which I have alluded. Thus when the Barbarians had once broken 
through the frontier line of the Empire, they found great empty 
spaces surrounding the cities. In these they settled, and if driven off 
returned again and again, like vultures to a carcase in the desert, till 
at last the Boman heart was too weak to rouse itself for another 
effort, and so one more province was lost to the Empire. 

The Emperors themselves recognised the fact that the number of 
their subjects was dwindling, and made continual efforts to increase 
it. Witness the frequent laws of Augustus and his snocesBors against 
celibacy, their attempts — which to us seem almost grotesque— to ooai 
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the wealtiiier oitieeoa into marriage and the rearing of a large flunily. 
Later oi:^ when the dep(q[mlaliion bad made greater atrides and oonld 
no longer be ^stayed by remedies like theae, we find them settling 
whole tribes of Barbarians in the border provinoes within the frontier 
of the Empire. There was thus a sort of peaceful conquest going 
forward, a pacific and gradual Teutonisation of the Empire. It has 
been a good deal discussed whether this policy hastened or delayed 
the final catastrophe. 1 am inclined to think that it delayed it. The 
Barbarians thus peacefully settled on tiie Roman lands soon, I imagine, 
began to take pride in their position as citizens of the great world- 
empire, and were for the most part ready to defend their own homes, 
and therefore the provinces farther from the frontier, against the 
attacks of their late fellow countrymen. Thus the stream of barbarian 
invasion, like some river nearing the sea, was in danger of silting 
np,** and losing all its on-rushing impetus. 

Very different, however, was the effect of the late Imperial scheme 
of recruiting the armies of Rome among these very Barbarians. True, 
it had always been the policy, and for long the successful policy, of 
the Republic to lean heavily on her allies for help in war, and even 
to make the last conquered nation help in subduing the next people 
that had to be encountered. Thus, in our own island there were 
Spaniards, Geimans, Dacians garrisoning the camps along the line 
of the Itoman Wall, whUe squadrons of Britons were guarding the 
banks of the Rhine and the Danube. But in the great conquering 
days of the Roman State there was always in the legions a nucleus of 
brave, well-discipliiied Italian peasants, round whom these auxiliary” 
troops could cluster. In the third and fourth centuries the Italian 
peasant had vanibhed : the allies, many of them soil Orientals inapt 
for war, made up the mass of the army. Sturdy Goths, Alans, and 
Vandals, enlisted in the service of the Empire, were taken sufficiently 
behind the scenes to see the weakness of their masters, and often 
returned to tell the tale to their fellow countrymen. At the same 
time, they had received from the Roman centurions just that drill and 
discipline which were needed to give point and piercing power to the 
iron of their stolid courage. 

Alaric the Visigoth, who was the first Barbarian to stand within the 
walls of Rome a conqueror, had served for years as an auxiliary in 
the Imperial army, and in his campaign under Theodosias, in 394, 
learned the way to Rome. The rulers of the nearly bankrupt State 
tried to reduce his allowances and those of his Gk)thic followers. There 
^ were complaints and recriminations. As the Gothic historian says : 
ll^earing lest their own valour should be relaxed by a long peace, the 
Goths ordained over themselves a king named Alaric, who, being thus 
^wned, and consulting on the matter with his people, persuaded them 
ft) seek kingdoms for themselves their own labours, rather than quietly 
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WA^i b nutfoM against be Smiure " FoUad onop aiAagsfa, he 
etiU atniggled on, persuaded that he heard en inwaid Toioe aiding, 
** PeoetrabiB ad Urbem.'* He did penetrate at last to the City, he 
held it to ransom, he blockaded, he finally aaeked it That oaptore 
and sack of the great City, on Angnat 21, 410, marked more than any 
other single event the crisis of that lox^ and memorable, tragedy which 
we call the Fall of Borne. 

And now, having glanced over some of the chief canses which led 
to the disruption and ruin of the Boman Empire, we may ask our- 
selves in conclusion how many of the same symptoms are to be found 
in our own. Not, certainly, a dwindling population. Our legislators 
have no need to resort to expedients like the jus trium liberorum in 
order to foster the growth of large families. Not the decrease, but 
the rapid rate of increase of our population, nearly a million in every 
three years, causes searchings of heart to an English patriot. Long 
may the surplus of our people find their way across the seas to such 
magniticent new homes as Canada and Australia, and more and more 
may it be the business of our statesmen to guide and regulate that 
fertilising stream ! But meanwhile we may, perhaps, take comfort 
frr»m the thought that even the superabundance of our population is 
an evidence of vigour rather than of decay. 

Nor can it be said that Britain is exhausting the resources of her 
distant possessions for her own benefit. Her relation towards most of 
her colonies is that of a liberal, almost too indulgent parent. Tii 
a veiy few years ago the whole cost of the defence of the Knipire, 
with one exception, has fallen on the inhabitants of these two little 
islands. Now the colonies are beginning to come forward to take their 
share of the burden ; hut there is no fear that we shall have either 
the desire or the power to drain of their wealth those great self- 
governing communities as Rome drmned Asia Minor and Achaia. 

I said, however, with one exception. India, as we all know, pays 
heavily for the army which we maintain there, and there are some 
who say that British rule in India reproduces the worst features 
of Boman rule in the provinces. 1 do not think this charge can be 
maintained. In the early days of the East India Company’s Baj 
these were undoubtedly ofiicials and money-lenders who plundered 
the defenceless Hindoo almost as Yerres plundered the Sicilians. 
But Parliament and the awakened conscience of the nation soon 
remedied that abuse. In the whole of our national history I do 
not think we have done any nobler work than that which has been 
done by that splendid body of men, the Commissioners and the 
Oolleotors, the civil and military offidals of India, The cost of the 
government of India, thongh large, has not, I venture to think, been 
too large for the priceless blessings of good order and peace which it 
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1m bestowed on that filfe jfegion ; nor aie ttum tteay noUer fignxee 
in poUtMl li& than those of the men who hove ezeioisad abaost 
vaj9l power in some Indian distriet as large as Ftaaoe or Germanyt 
W whO| after a life spent in the servioe U their ooimtryi retom home 
almost as poor as they went ont, to spend their dedining years in the 
obsonrity of a little English oonntiy town. Bnt for all this, the whole 
effect of onr polipyi dvil and military alike, is to impose a heavy 
burden on the finanm of the oonntry. The masses of the people of 
India are poor. Are we giving them, in defence, in civilisation, 
and in government, a more costly article than they can afford? 
1 think that any one who traces the effect of financial ezhanstion in 
bringing abont the fall of the Roman Empire must look with some 
anxiety on the narrow margin (Si subsistence which is often loft to the 
Indian taxpayer. Possibly that Indian Budget which is generally 
laid before an exhausted House of Oommons at the fag end of the 
Session on some afternoon in late July is the document above dl 
others over which a fisur-seeing British patriot ought to ponder with 
anxious thought 

In connection with this subject we may also oonslder the policy of 
the employment of the soldiers of other races in onr armies. 1 have 
said that in Romes great days she leant upon hor allies, but that 
when she leant upon them alone she fell. i*'rom a military point of 
view there is something very striking in the faithful service rendered 
to the English Queen by the wiry little (Ihoorkas, in the transforma- 
tion which English officers have effected in the once cowed and 
demoralised Egyptian troops. But it is eb&eutial to the safety of the 
State that there should be, as there now is, comradoship and some sort 
of healthy rivalry between the British and the native soldier ; that 
they should share the same hardships and the same dangers. If ever 
Uhe day came when Englishmen thought that they could sit at home 
rat ease,” leaving Asiatics and Africaus to do the fighting for them 
taud take all the hard knocks that were going, they would lose, and 
|wouId deserve to lose, their world-wide empire. 

I Slavery, that curse of Greece and Home, is, we rejoice to think, not 
' eating into the vitals of our State. And — another mighty difference 
I — we have with ns the spirit of Christianity, which, whether we believe 
or disbelieve in its claim to speak on behalf of the Eternal, no one can 
*deny to be the greatest altruistic force that the world has yet seen. 
Especially in our dealings with weaker and subject races would I 
omphasise the benefit which we derive from the existence in the world 
jpf such organisations as the Christian Churches. Every civilised race 
Wbiat has ever come into contact with barbarism — onr own quite as 
much as the Roman, perhaps more than the Roman — ^is in danger of 
losing its moral balimce owing to the ease with which it finds that it 
can push the barbarian out of its path. We see with alarm the sort 
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of frenzy of selfishneBs'^oiKeli seems to att^ some men, not craek 
by nature, in their of South iLfnca. M 

some safegnard against of the national 

character we look to the repoHs'^BT'^ir^an missionaries, who often 
perform for their dark-hned neighboars an office like that which in tho 
later Roman Empire was entrusted to the Defmsor CkvitiUiSf and who, 
if powerless to prevent wrong, are at least able to insure that the 
national conscience shall be stung to agony by the knowledge of ita 
commission. 

National Character: I end with that thought, j&fter all, tho 
most precious asset in our national balance-sheet is not this pro- 
tectorate or that kingdom, not ** ships, colonies, or commerce,” but 
the character of the men of this nation, to which each of the three 
partners, England, Scotland, and Ireland, has contributed its own 
indispensable' element. We are not easily understood nor easily loved 
We do not, like the Roman, the Frenchman, and the Russian, fascinatt^ 
the peoples of lesser civilisation with whom we are brought into con 
tact. We are selfish, as 1 fear most nations are selfish, and our neigh- 
bours, not always justly, think us to be grasping. But deep down in 
the national heart there is, I think, an instinctive love of fair play, 
which is capable at times of rising into an enthusiastic love of 
righteousness. We have been hitherto patient, truthiul, and I think 
we may say conrageous. The character of a nation, as the character 
ot an individual, may change, and there are many mflnenceb at work 
^]ii 3 h may tend to enervate and to degrade us, to destroy our love of 
trati^> ^ poison the fountains of family life. 

Bat, so long as we successfully resist these infiuences, and keep the 
fitsre of onr national character nndissohed, 1 believe the world will not 
|witn688 the downfall of the British Empire 


Thom vs HodciKin. 



HOW JOSEPH ARCH WAS DRIVEN 
FROM THE STATE CHURCH. 


W HEN the history of the nineteenth century is written few books 
will be more prized by the historian than the Life of Joseph 
Arch.” Here we have m comparatively brief compass an autheiitic 
page from the book of the life of the English labouring man, a legible 
page in which the narrative is inscribed in plain, bold characters, and 
a page also that is lit up with many vivid word<-pictureB of the realities 
of English life in the rural districts. It is a book that is as fascinating 
as a novel, and yet weighty and suggestive as the treatise of any 
philosopher. Whether the Countess of Warwick suggested the writing 
of it, or whether Joseph Arch brought his memoirs to the Lady 
Paramount of his native county to be edited, I know not, but between 
them they have contributed to nur national annals one of the books 
that will live. 

We feel as we turn over every page, here we have the typical 
Englishman. Here is the old English stock, unadulterated with 
foreign strain, unspoiled by cosmopolitan culture, a chip of the genuine 
old original block, on which, as on foundations of granite, the whole 
superstructure of our empire is reared. Our library shelves are crowded 
with lives of statesmen and soldiers and scholars, who were reared m 
palaces, educated in universities, and fostered into eminence by favour- 
able opportunities. But they are the fewest of the few, and the 
totality of their experiences only represents the life of a decimal 
percentage of the people. But Joseph Arch was bom in a cottage, 
and, as John Bright reminded us, the nation lives in cottage homes. 
He learned to read in the village school, and left it to earn a penny 
as a juvenile soareorow. His university was the plough-tail. He was 
^ the most expert hedger and ditcher in the countryside. He is a 
vample, not of the cream, but of the milL He is one of the rank and 
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file. In him we seem to join hinds long wuahed generationB of 
the incestors of onr Ingliah znoe. As teed-time end himst^sammer 
and winter, cease not for em> bnt were before all conhtitntions, and 
will remain when all empires have ommUed to duet, so the plough- 
man, and the reaper, the carter, the hedger, and the ditcher represent 
the most ancient of idl the sorts and conditions of men now existing in 
civilised lands. For the hnnter who preceded the cnltivator survives 
in Christendom only as a curio in a museum. He is a relic of the past, 
no longer a vital section of a living world. But the agriculturist 
is always with ns. The steam-plough and the electric motor may 
change the condidons of his industry ; but the ploughing and the 
reaping, the stimnlation of the fertility ot the earth by the capricious 
aid of the great natural deities — ^the sun, the rain, and the wind — 
will never die out among men. There were men like Joseph Arch in 
Warwickshire, living much as he did, bearing the same privations, 
cherishing the same aspirations, and wielding mnch the same imple- 
ments in the days of King Alfred, and there will be much the same 
kind of men in Warwickshire when our remote descendants celebrate 
the millenary of Qu^en Victoria, 

But Hodge, though as permanent as he is ancient, is also for the 
most part very inarticulate. Now and then a poet of genius, like 
the Ettrick Shepherd, or Bums, or Bloomfield, is bora on the 
farm. But poets are not as ordinary men, and their experience, 
although often illuminating, is too irradiate with genius to be accepted 
as a good average sample of the prosaic life of everyday among the 
clods. In Joseph Arch we have a distinctly articulate man of the 
labouring class, a man who — thanks to the iMethodists and Lady 
Warwick, who seem to have been the tutelary deities, the former of 
his youth, the latter of his maturer years — writes clearly and well, 
astonishing ns with a racy, homely vigour and sturdy, trenchant 
English that instinctively recalls William Cobbett. 

Joseph Arch does not make any claim to Oobbett's style. But there 
is a downright sledge-hammer way with him that even Cobbett could 
not excel. Cobbett, in the opinion of Hazlitt, was not merely the 
most powerful political writer of the day, but one of the best writers 
of the language. Even if Joseph Arch does not have the ** cleverness 
of Swift, the naturalness of Defoe, and the picturesque satirical 
description of Mandeville,” it is sufiSciently high praise to say that he 
recalls Cobbett, who was credited by Hazlitt with all those virtues. 

Joseph Arch’s story of his life is naturally redolent of the farm and 
the field. He was born, he has laboured, and he hopes to die a 
labouring man among labouring men, who rise with the sun to tend 
their horses and spend the livelong day in the open air. If to-day he is, 
as he tells us with pardonable glee, “ the Prince of Wales^s own 
for Sandringham is in the Norfolk Division Mr. Arch represents in* 
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Parliament — ^tihere has never be|n in him the idightest inelination to 
tnm his Jmck Qj^n the men of the smoek-fiook* He is as prond of 
his ancestry, {his labourer of the Midlands, as if he were Earl of 
Warwick. His cottage at Barford, bought by his grandparents long 
ago as the result of savings carefully amassed when they were 
lodge-keepers in Warwick Park, is more to him than Warwick Castle 
is to his Countess c ditor. ** It has been in the possession of the 
Arch family for a good hundred and fifty years.** The Arches did 
not come over with the Conqueror, neither did any of them go as 
Crusaders to the Holy Land. But they have old memories which they 
cherish with legitimate pride. “ Some of my Warwickshire forbears 
fought with Cromwell at Edgehill and other battles of the Civil War 
against tyranny and oppression and for the liberty of the people.** 

Long prior to the Roundhead times, we may depend upon it, in all 
the rough-fj^^d-tumblo times of Reformation and Revolution, of Norman 
Conquest and of Danish wars, there failed not to the cause of the 
people the stout heart and strong arm which Joseph Arch inherits 
to-day. 

Arch came of a long-lived, long-limbed stock. His grandmother, 
who lived to bo ninety, was 6 feet t inches high, and each of her four 
brothers wa't taller than she. Of his mother ho say^’ she was a fine, 
big, stout, bealthy-looking woman, and T am as like ber as two peas.*’ 
Like his grandmother, bis mother had been ir service at the Castle. 
H'he seat of the resident Peer is often a technical college for the 
countryside, and Warwick Castle fulfilled its niis«<ion both in maintaining 
a high standard of rural, domestic, and horticultural achievement, and 
in training gfmoratlon after generation of young men and maidens in 
the practical arts and crafts necessary to their calling. Mrs. Arch 
was a first-rato laundress and an excellent nurse. Arch's father was 
her second husband. Refor»* she married the shepherd, she had 
been the wife of a coachman in n gentleman’s family. It was 
from her that Joseph Arch acquired most of tlie faculties which made 
him famous. was shrewd, strong-willed, and self-reliant. “ Over 
and^over again she would say to me, “ What you can do for yourself, 
my l^y, when yon grow up to be a man, never let anybody else do 
for you. * *’ The maxim sank deep into the lad’s heart. In this book, 
written, as he tells us, when he is in the sere and yellow leaf, it is 
bearing such fruit as this ; I do not believe in State aid and land 
nation^isation. Present-day Socialism will die a natural death sooner 
or later. To my mind, the Socialism of the future will consist in the 
improvement and upward tendency of the strength — physical, moral, 
and mental—- of the rural and urban population of England.” 

The predominant characteristics of Joseph Arch are the predominant 
Engli^ characteristics. He is self-sufficient, self-reliant, dogged, 
^d-natured ; a good man, with his fists or the quarter-staff, who can 
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give and take good awaiduiig bloiiii Imt ifko beam noxnalice, and wbo 
with dl hia fighting knows that be is no soldier of fortnne^bnt the 
elect man-at-arms of God ‘Almighl^^ IThe deep-seated religions faith 
of the EngUsh people, whkheatiees the fereig^ so often toblasplmmei 
is as conspionons in Joseph Arch sts it wee in Gromwell or in Kelson. 
Every Englishman, said a witty Bnssian, is an island, a thing apart, 
distinct, self-contained and i^ependeni It may he asserted with 
hardly less truth that every Englishman is a man of destiny. If he 
becomes famous and achieves great things, it is not because of his own 
zreiitB or capacities, but because he has been graciously admitted into 
a working partnerdbip with the Almighty^ This has seldom been 
asserted more emphatically by any one than by Joseph Arch : 

“ 1 know that it was the hand of the Lord of Hosts which led me that 
day ; that the Almighty Maker of heaven and eaith raised me up to do this 
l)articular thing ; tlmt in the eouuhel of His wisdom lie BrngletHne out, and 
set me on my feet in His sight, and breathed of the breath of His Spirit 
into me and sent me forth as a messenger of the l^ord God of Battles. . . . 
I was but a humble instiument in the Loid's hands. Kow my work is 
over, my warfare is aecompliblied.” 

** Blasphemous conceit’’ say some; sanctimonious drivel” say 
others ; but, whatever you call it, this is part and parcel of the mind- 
stuff which has built the British Empire. From King Alfied to Cecil 
Bhodes, all our great ones liave been great in so far as this theory was 
the understratum of their life. 

And tbih brinss ns to Ibe most conspicuous feature of the book, 
ller^^isan Englishman full of the devout, inbred piety which has ever 
be‘*ij the saving strength of the roie; a man, too, fervent in bpirit, 
ptunl} and staunch in tho defence of principle, and capable of any 
self-sacrificd in the cause of the poor and tho oppressed — a religious 
man in nature and by training. llo\/ does he stand in relation to the 
Kational Church ? Carlyle, in a familiar passage, has described the 
medmval Church as a great shaft sunk through all the strata of 
English society, from which galleries were ran out into every village 
snd town, for the purpose of mining out the hnman jewels of intellect 
yt of grace which might there be embedded. And wherever, in town 
or country, the diligent ecclesiastical miner came upon such uncut 
diamond, it was eagerly seized, carefully extricated from its rough 
Bnrronndings, to be cut and fashioned with all the skill of the expert 
as a Jewel for the diadem of the king. Tbe search for the capable, 
and the enlisting of them where found for the service of the Church, 
gave the Church for centuries a monopoly of the talent of the nation. 
To discover the ablest, to educate, to train, and to employ them was 
the open secret of the power of the Boman Church, as it must always 
be the great test of the intelligence of all Chundies. 

In Joseph Arch, it will be admitted by his worst enemies, there wall 
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whidii when ]ie wee a boy, had not been plagued by Diaaent. The 
tower of the pariah cbnr^i which atanda within a atm’a throw o£ 
.Aioh’a birthplace, dated bad; to the fifteenth oentoty. The Anglican 
Oharch had, therefore, had a monopoly of the parid erer ainoe the 
Befonnation, No abhool board, no halfpenny paper, no peatilent 
agitator had arisen to tronUe the peace of the mral larael. The 
parson reigned snpreme in the ohnrch, and the parsonesa in the 
sohooL' 

Into this parish Joseph Arch came nnheralded in 1826. He was 
only the son of a labourer who was receiving the munificent sum of 
9s. a week. The boy was bronght up in a religious home. He was 
taught to read the Bible at his mother’s knee. By natural disposition 
he was predisposed to religious teaching. What did the Church do 
for him ? What did the Church attempt to do for him ? What 
influence did the State-provided apparatus of Christian ritual and 
doctrine exercise upon this unit of the English race ? 

Tf, in reading this book, the more intelligent of the Anglican clergy 
do not groan in spirit, even if they do not gnash their teeth in 
vexation and despair, they must be ringularly dull in perceiving the 
true significance of things. For one of the most salient features of 
the Life of Joseph Arch ” is that the Church of England was to this 
tribune of the English labourer useless, or wome than useless. Instead 
of attracting it repelled, and if it had not been for other influences, the 
institution provid^ for the saving of the soul of the rustic and the 
Christianising of society, Joseph Arch would have been driven, as many 
thousands and millions of other men of like temperament have been 
driven, into violent antagonism to the Christian Church. 

It would, indeed, bo difficult to iinugine a more absolutely complete 
illustration of failure than is supplied by the story of Joseph Arch 
and the Anglican Church. Instead of eagerly enlisting the new-born 
force in the service of the Church, it first ignored its existence, and 
then entered upon a policy of antagonism which culminated in Bishop 
Ellicott’s famous suggestion about the horsepond. Of course it is 
open to any one to argue that Joseph Arch was irreclaimable, and 
that nothing that could have been done could possibly have made him 
a pillar of the Establishment. But those who read the story of hie 
life as he tells it in his frank straightforward fashion will form thrir 
own conclusions on that point ; and, as the matter is one of perennial 
interest, 1 will briefly summarise bow it was that Joseph Arcb was 
lost to the Church. 

In this condensation of what Joseph Arch says I hope I may not 
be accused of takbg bides one way or the otW. I approach the 
subject as impartially as is possible to any one bom and br^ a Non- 
oonfonnis^ for it is to Ncmoonformists, equidly with Churchmen, a 
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matter of importance to asoertain what it was which drove Joseph 
Arch, this typical representative of the mral democracy, jinto an 
antagonism to the State Chnrch. 

The first thing that stands out is that the causes of the failure 
of Anglicanism to utilise the energies of Joseph Arch were almost 
exclusively social and political, and not in the least degree ecclesi- 
astical or doctiizial. Joseph Arch is an out-and-out Liberationist 
and sworn enemy of clericalism in all its forms. It is true that 
he says in one place that he was a Nonconformist by nature and by 
conviction, and that he ** flung church-going over early in life from 
religious conviction. I did not believe in Church doctrine as preached 
by the parson.^’ But when we come to inquire we find that the only 
Church doctrine to which he seems to have taken any serious excep- 
tion was the precept to order himself lowly and reverently before his 
betters, which can hardly be regarded as a distinctively theological 
dogma. What is certain is that his parents were both Church people, 
that his father was a regular Communicant, and that his mother, 
although a rebel against the authority of the parson’s wife, was a 
member of no Nonconformist denomination until years after Arch had 
left the Church. There were no Dissenters in Barford until Arch was 
fourteen years old, and then they only held meetings in a barn in a 
back lane. If the Church lost Arch and lost his mother before him, 
it was not because of the pestilent activity of Dissenting propagandists 
— the Dissenters merely harvested the crop which the Church had 
sowed. If they had never begun their preachments in that bam in 
the back lane, Joseph Arch would none the less completely have been 
lost to Anglicanism, lie would probably also have been completely 
lost to Christianity — ^the usual fate of the revolting i^roUiairc in 
countries where there is no such thing as Nonconformity to save from 
Atheism those who are repelled from the Establishment. 

The more closely the story of Joseph Arch’s ecclesiastical relations 
is studied, the more clearly does it appear that the caiLsa camins of 
the antagonism which drove him into the arms of the Liberation 
Society was the petty tyranny of rural clericalism, and the attempt 
of despotic human nature masquerading in the petticoats of the 
rector’s wife to frame sumptuaiy laws for the governance of poorer 
neighbours. The tale as Arch tells it himself is simple and only too 
familiar to those who have studied the genesis of much latter-day 
Dissent. 


** In our village we had a most despotic parson’s wife, a kind of would-be 
lady pope, and one day she took it into her head to issue a decree. She 
gave out that all the girls attending school wore to.have their haircut round 
like a basin, more like prison girls than anything else. My mother put 
her foot down, and said she never would ^low her daughters to have 
their hair cut in such on unsightly way. When she heard this, the parson's 
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wife became very nasty, and she could be unoommcmly nasty when she 
chose. She proceed to make things very uncomfortable for my mother ; 
but she )iad met her match and more in the agricultural labourer's wife. 
My mother fought it out inch by inch, and though she had a tough fight 
of it she won in the end. But the parson’s wife never forgave her for it. 
My father, if he had been left to himself, would have given in at once, for 
the sake of peace and quietness, he was against offending the powers that 
be ” in a general way, but my mother pulled too strong for him. She went 
out and md battle, but from that time my parents never received a farthing’s 
worth of charity in the way of soup, c^, or the like, which were given 
regularly, and as a matter of course, from the rectory to nearly every poor 
person in the village. . . . But though this was an unfair deprivation and a 
real hardship besides, with wages at nine shillings or, at the very most, 
twelve RhiUiugs a week, my mother would not lei it trouble her ; we was 
too independent for that.” 

There we have the whole Iliad in a nutshell. The masterful 
parsonesB with her sumptuary law for the cutting of the scholars’ 
hair, or the regulation of their dresses, or any other froak of feminine 
authority, no sooner finds her ahase set at naught than she employs 
the whole machinery of organised charity in order to make it un- 
commonly nasty ” for the recalcitrants. Moneys contributed for the 
healing of the sick and the succour of the starving are used in order 
to avenge the insult of refusing to wear a regulation bonnet or to 
dock a forbidden fringe — with the result that those who successfally 
defy this abuse of power deem it a duty which they owe to their 
self-respect to make it uncommonly nasty ” for the Church which 
confounds the gospel with the right divine of the parson’s wife to 
regulate the tonsurial and sartorial fashions of the parish. 

“Pretty foundation for your modem Nonconformity — a revolt 
against the prescribed method of cutting hair in a village school.” 
It is a pretty foundation, indeed, much prettier, a Komanist would 
observe, as foundations go, than King Hal’s desire to divorce his wife, 
which may as justly be regarded as the origin of the present Church 
of England as by law established. But if sneering is a game at which 
two can play, it contributes little to the matter in hand —an appre- 
ciation of the actual causes which deprive the Church of England of 
the support of those whom every sane Churchman desires to see 
enlisted in defence of the Church. A pretty Church defender is 
Joseph Arch ! In the interest of the Church itself it is well to see 
the genesis of his Nonconforidity. 

It began with the revolt of his mother against the she-pope of the 
rectory. Tho deprivation of the doles of blankets and charity to a 
labouring man endeavouring to bring up a family on nine shillings a 
week would at any time have been felt worse than the levying of a 
poll-tax, even in good times. But in 1885 times were terribly bad — 
bad for the countiy, but espedidly bad for tho Arch [household. 
* Joseph Arch says: 
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** 1 well remember eati^ barley bread, and seeing the tears in my poor 
mother^s eyes as she cut slices off a loaf ; for even barley loaves were all too 
scarce, and especially with us, just then. Because my father had Refused to 
sign for * a small loai and a dear one ’ he could not get any work whatever 
for eighteen weeks. It was a terrible winter. No one who has not gone 
'through it, or has not witnessed something similar, can realise how terrible 
it was. The scenes I witnessed then mekde an indelible impression on my 
mind. 1 have often told the Tories, * You caused the iron to enter into my 
soul very young, and you will never draw it out. It will remain there till 
I die.’ That l^ley bread got into my vitals.” 

A father out of work for eighteen weeks, boycotted or black- 
listed because he would not sign a petition in favour of the Com Laws, 
and a mother whose refusal to submit to the sumptuary law of the 
rectory had deprived the family of all share in charitable relief — these 
object-lessons as to the practical working of Church and State did not 
pr^spose Joseph Arch to become a loyal son of the Church. 

It is difficult for us to-day to realise the black, bitter hunger of 
those old days. Arch’s description of the misery and sheer starvation of 
the labouring people among whom his youth was cast is not overdrawn. 
The people, he says, were ravenous. They were starving. They stole 
turnips from the iSelds, potatoes when they could get them, and any 
other edible thing they could lay hands on. Few indeed were those 
who had sufficient natural pride to keep them — if only for their 
children’s sake — from the clerical soup kitchen. Mra Arch was such 
a one« 

** Numbers of people used to go to the i*ectory for soup, but not a drop of 
it did we touch. 1 have stood at our door with my mother, and I have seen 
her face look sad as she watched tho little children toddle past, carrying 
the tin cans, and tlieir toes coming out >f their hoots. * Ah, my boy,’ she 
once said, ‘ you shall never, never do that. 1 will work these iingois to the 
bone before you have to do it.’ She was good as her word — I never went 
to the rectory for soup.” 

The lady despot at the rectory naturally resented this attitude on the 
part of the Arch family, and the fend even became bitter between them. 
But altiiongh her son says his mother was not appealed to by tlie Church 
service, and did not hold with the Church teaching, it is evident from 
what immediately follows that it was the social, not the theological, 
teaching to which Mrs. Arch objected. All men are equal in the 
sight of God, but nowhere were the distinctions of class and caste 
more brutally insisted upon than in tbe house of God. 

** In the parish church the poor were apportioned their lowly places, and 
taught that they must sit in them Sunday after Sunday ah their lives long. 
They must sit meekly and never dare to mingle with their betters in the 
social scale. It was an object-lesson repeated week after week, one which 
no one could mistake, and it sank deep into my mind. ... I remember a 
thing which made my mother very angry. The parson’s wife issued a 
decree that the labourers should sit on one side of the church and their 
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wives on the other. When my mother heard of it, she said : * No, “ those 
whom God hath joined together let no man put asunder^’’ and certainly no 
woman 8^11 1 ’ * . , I can also remember the time when the parson’s wife 
used to sit in state in her pew in the chancel, and the poor women used to 
walk up the church and make a curtsey to her before taking the seats set 
apart for them. They were taught in this way that they had to pay 
homage and respect to those * put in authority over them,’ and made to 
understand that they must * honour the powers that be,’ as represented in 
the rector’s wife.” 

There is not much of the French or American passion for social 
equality in the English peasant, but even he may turn. Joseph Arch 
tells, in his vivid, graphic way, what gave the finishing touch to his 
antipathy to, the Church : 

** And yet, while all this was going on, while tho poor had to boar with 
such high-lianded dealings, people wondered why the Church h.id lost its 
hold, and continued to lose its hold, on tho labourers in the country 
districts! It never liaJ any hold on mo; in that I was my mother’s son 
also. I never took the Communion in the parish church in my life. 
When I was seven years old I saw something which prevented me once for 
all. ... I was a little bit of a fellow, and curious. I said to myself, ‘ Wbat 
does father stop bi‘hind for ? What is it they do ‘i I’ll see.’ So I went 
out of church, closed the door, placjed ray eye at the koyliolo and peeped 
through, and what 1 sa^v will bo ongravod on ray mind until tho last day of 
my life. That sight caused a wound which has never been healed. My 
proud little spirit smarted and burned when I saw what happened at that 
Communion service. First, up walked tho squire to the Communion rails ; 
the farmei-s wont up next ; then up went tho tradesmen, the shopkeepers, 
the wheelwright, and the blacksmith, and then, tho very last of all, wmt 
tho poor agiicultural labourers in their sniockf rocks. They walked up by 
themselves ; nobody else knelt with them, it was as if they wore unclean — 
and at that sight tlie iron entered straight into iny poor little heart and 
remained fast embedded there. T ‘^aid to myself, ‘ If that’s wliat goes on — 
never for me ! ’ 1 lan home and told my mother what I had seen, and I 
wanted to know why my fatlu*r was not good in tho eyes of God as the 
squire, and why the poor should lie forced to come up last of all to the table 
of the Lord. My mother gloried in my spirit.” 

It was not till seven years after this that the local preachers of the 
Methodists began to come over from Wellsbonme and hold meetings 
in a back lane. 

There was no chapel in our village, but w hen I was about fourteen years 
of age some Dissenters began to como over from Wcllsbounio. Then the 
parson got wind of it. lie and his supporters, tlio farmers, dai'cd the 
labourer to go near these unorthodox Christians. If we did, then good-bye 
to all the clmrities, no more soup and coal should we have. And it was no 
idle threat.” 

The Arches, having already lost aU olericed bounty, were among the 
few who were able to attend the services in the bom without fear» 
Joseph Arch was much impressed. 
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** Kougb and ready men they were, dressed in their fustian coats, earnest 
and devoted to the truth as l^ey saw it. Gkod men all-— they have gone 
home now. God rest them ! ” * 

These plain, rongh locals ” in fustian had succeeded where the 
University-trained, State-endowed parson had failed. Not having any 
authority they did not abuse it. They did not attempt to enforce 
Bumptnary laws, and in the bam, as before God, all men knelt as equals. 

It was its social top-hamper that damned the Church in Arch's 
eyes. The attempt to forge the name of God Almighty to every 
worthless cheque drawn by clerical insolence on the patience of the 
community naturally irritated a high-spirited lad. Arch was singu- 
larly fortunate in his schoolmaster. Although it was a parson’s school, 
the master flatly refused to waste his time and ours over the Cate- 
chism,” from which it would seem that the lady pope of the rectory 
was much less lynxlike than most of her descendants. Notwith- 
standing his lucky experience, Arch is almost virulent in his hatred 
of Voluntary schools. He says : 

** The majority of the schools were parsons’ schools ; we call them Volun- 
tary now, but parsons’ they are still, and they will remain so to the end. 
1 should like to see them swept away from off the face of the country.” 

This is hardly to be wondered at, when he had it branded into his 
soul from earliest childhood that the parson was the sworn champion 
of all that was most hateful in the sodal system, and the bitter enemy 
of every attempt to convert the serfs of the soil into the free citizens 
of a self-governed State. Hero is a curious little anecdote of the 
struggle to establish that frightful engine of revolution, a sick benefit 
dub, within the sacred precincts of the parish : 

** There were no cricket or football clubs, no Foresters’ meetings. When 
they did start a sick benefit fund, of which, by the way, I am still a member, 
the parson, the farmer, and the leading men of the parish did their vozybest 
to put it down, to stamp it out with their despotic heels. The parson 
refused pointblank to preach a sermon in aid of funds for it. llis 
parishioners had no right to start such a club, he thought ; it was a sign 
that they 'wero getting too independent, that they were learning how to 
help themselves, which was the very last thing he wanted them to do, 
whatever be might say and preach to the contrarj^ That a labourer who 
had fallen out of work through illness should bo supported, even for a time, 
from a common fund over which the rectory had no direct control was gall 
and wormwood to the i^arson. Worse still, the labourer's wife would not bo 
so ready to come to the rectory back-door humbly bogging for help. Worse 
and worse still, she and the children might slip out of the yoke of church 
attendance altogether, if rectory charity were no longer a necessity. No ; 
this bick-club was the thin end of a b^ wedge, and it must be pulled out 
and broken up without delay.” 

When Arch was one and twenty he married, and soon afterwards 
he began to take an active part in local preachings and other doings 
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of the Wedeyan Methodists. “ If a man feels a strong call to preach 
as I did^ there is the circuit open to him, and the chapel pulpit of a 
Sanday.” 

Alas ! within the Establishment a man may feel himself summoned 
to preach by all the Destinies, bat there is no circuit open to him, nor 
is there an accessible pulpit in any of the churches ! This is the 
second lesson of this true tale. If the social caste system consecrated 
by religion drove Arch out of Church, the opportunity for using his 
native gifts in preaching and teaching riveted him to the Chapel. Of 
his preadbing Joseph Arch says that it owed its acceptance to the fact 
that he had become in local affairs a popular champion of the people’s 
rights. He says : 

“ My neighbours found tliat I was no crackod bell ; that, whenever 1 was 
hit, I rang true for liberty and the rights of the people. They knew that, 
though I preached on a Sunday, 1 was no humbug on u iveekday. If I told 
them in the chapel pulpit that 1 hattnl shams and loathed oppression, that 1 
earnestly lielieved in the higher destinies of man in this world as well as in 
the next, and that I hod a deep and tender sympathy with the sorrows, the 
straggles, and the aspirations of my fellow men— if I told them all this and 
much more in the pulpit, each working-day made it clear to them that thesi^ 
words did not come glib from my lips, but warm from ipv heart. J knew 
their difiiculties and the hardships of their lot, bociiuse I had shared that 
lot and faced the same dilliculties. Yos ; I tried to i)raeti.so of a weekday 
wdiat I preached of a Sunday to my brother labourers.” 

He soon found himself involved in feuds with the parson, until, as 
he says, there was not a parson or a squire in the country-side who 
loved the sound of his name. And no wonder. The sc^oolma&ter 
refused to admit his boy to school unless bo had a ticket from the 
parson. Arch threatened to appeal to the school authorities, and the 
ticket was no longer insisted on. 

The working men in the village had a right to a couple of hundred- 
weight of coal per annum in compensation for the loss of a right of 
way across Warwick Park. But no coal was given except to the 
men whose names were on the parson’s list. Arch threatened to 
resume his right of way across the park if his coals were not forth- 
coming, and once more he beat the parson. These things are to us 
but triflea But to the villager they are what the Petition of Bights 
and the Magna Gharta were to the nation. Arch was a village 
Hampden, when every Stuart of a squire had a Laud in the vicar. 

So the years went by until 1872 came, the year of the Bevolt of 
Hodge. Arch tells with simple eloquence the story of that stirring 
time. It was a great day for the cause of the rural population when 
Arch opened the campaign at the great demonstration under the old 
chestnnt-tree on Wellsboume Green. ** I stood on my pig-stool,’* he 
flipys with rugged simplicity, ** I stood on my pig-stool and spoke out 
VOL. Lzxin. ^ 
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■tn^t wid ttiODg for the mea** The men had got bean-pdes and 
iuiBg lanterm on them, and as he looked down fh»n hie and 

nw \)iy tike flidiering light the eameit optomed faces of " these poor 
btoUkketA oi mme,** Wned ^itldin him like a live coal* and ^ I 

idi as if there vras a etrong fire in me ” Arch was fulfilling a missioD 
for which he had been raised up. 

The occasion was crittoal« If the Churoh had even then at the 
eleventh hour rallied to the support of the new movement Joseph Arch 
would have been glad to forgive and forget. But to rally to the sup- 
port of Hodge was the last thing in the thonghts of the great body of 
the rural clergy. Here and there a man like Canon Girdlestone and 
Bishop Fraser spoke ont. But as a body the parsons were either pas- 
sively inert or actively hostile. What that meant to a man who saw 
and felt and knew that he was the leader of one of the most marvellous 
moral and intellectual awakenings which the Midlands had ever wit- 
nessed may be imagined. When the National Union was formed and 
the brethren gathered together, and v?e sang Russeirs spirit-Btirring 
hymn as with one mighty voice, I said within myself, * Joseph Arch, 
you have not lived in vain, and of a surety the Lord God of Hosts is 
with us this day.’ ” 

If the Lord God of Hosts was with Joseph Arch, at least one right 
rev. lord bishop recommended that the agitators should be ducked in 
the nearest horsepond. Arch responded by a good-humoured laugh at 
the bishop’s heresy about adult baptism. Much more serious was the 
monstrous sentence of imprisonment with hard labour iniiioted by the 
clerical magistrates of Chipping Norton upon sixteen labourers* wives 
who had abused some blacklegs who had taken their husbands' jobs. 

Here was a sentence to be passed by clergymen of the Church of 
England on respectable working women, some of whom had children 
at the breast. 

By tlieir deciidon they lowered themselves in the opinion of all (hristiaii 
people; and those of us wlio had felt bitter npninst the jtarson and all his 
works felt moi-o bitter than ever. We said, ‘Not a single solitaiy parson 
shall sit on the bench to deal ont left-hiin(l(‘d judgment, if we can help 
it.* .... These Church of England gentry liave too often trampled ruth- 
lessly on the labourer in the past; but wo had our own Tnion now, and 
they could' trample on us no longer. I held then, as 1 hold now, that, 
clergymen have no business on the bench, and 1 am glad to seo they are 
becoming fewer and fewer. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
clerical magistrate's are always the hardest and most sevei'e, and yet they 
call themselves ministers of One who always tempered justice with mercy.” 

It is unnecessary to go further. From first to last it is always the 
same old story. The Anglican Church has not driven men like 
Joseph Arch into Nonconformity by its ritual, by its ecclesiastical 
use, or by its doctrine. It has lost its hold on the leaders of modem 
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democracy becatuie it lias allied itself with the represeatatiTeB of the 
older Bcysial system, agamst which the instinct of the modem world 
is in passionate revolt. 

The lady pope of Barford may have had mnoh better taste in 
hairdressing than that which prevailed in the parish; but it was 
hardly woiib while to secure uniformity in the cut of a schoolgirrs hair 
at the price of converting a man like Arch, who might have been a 
pillar of strength to the Church, into its determined and inveterate foe. 

When the Church alienates a man, the Chapel, which might other- 
wise have been powerless to attract him, offers him a career of 
preaching and talking, of organisation and of propaganda, which is 
a potent means of preventing any return to a communion which 
affords no opportunity for lay ministry. 

There was nothing in the organisation of the Church in Warwick- 
shire from 1850 to 1870 that could have given Arch the training in 
public speech, in the management of affairs and in the capacity tc 
handle men which stood him in such good stead in the great agrarian 
revolt. was not afraid of walking,** he said in 1875, “ for I had 
been a Methodist preacher twenty-five years. T had walked seven 
thousand miles on my own conveyances to preach, and never had a 
sixpence from the State.’* Such trmning in liis own conveyances 
and at his own charges could in those days only have been 
obtained in the Nonconformist communion. 

But for that who knows what Jacquerie might have been let loose 
in England. Thanks to that training the much-abused agitator was, 
from the Continental proletariat’s point of view, a pillar of Conserva- 
tism. 

“Union meetings, meetings every where, was the order of the day, and wo 
had to he on tho sharp look-out to ket'p profoBsioiial trade uniouists from 
the towns in their own plaiMV. 1 was not going to have our folk made light- 
Jieaded with wrong notions, so that they would bo leaping over the hedge 
of the law into a jail. Said a good friend of tlie cause, * We must have a 
care that Hodge does not blossom into an Anarchist.' 1 did not intend 
that he bhoiild; 1 hod no spocnil fancy for fiery blooms of that sort. 
Wherever I spied out a hlobsoiu of anarchy and arson 1 said to myself 1 
would nip it in the hud; and nip it I did, sharp os a November frost or a 
pair of scissors.” 

To sum up the whole matter in a sentence : If the Church oj 
England wishes in the future to avoid losing men like Joseph Arch, 
she will have to regard the putting on of “ side ” as the very devil, to 
treat the abuse of charity as a means of social and religious infiueuce 
as malversation of funds, to interest herself with all lawful movements 
for removal of admitted evils and to develop a lay ministry. 


W. T. Steady 



A DAY’S SHOOT IN CHITRAL. 


S OME sammers ago it was my good fortune to be wandering in the 
little-known country of Chitral and to be the guest of the late 
Sirdar Afzul-nl-Molk| the second son of the Mehtar (or King) of 
Chitral, at his fort of Mastuj. A more uninviting spot it is impos- 
sible to imagine. We were camped in the centre of the valley, here 
about a mile wide, on a bare plain. On both sides of the valley rise 
towering mountains, hard of outline, bare, stony, and unsoftened by 
any grass or tree, varying in colour with the sunlight from shades of 
pnrple and brown at morning to one uniform hideous grey-yellow at 
midday, of which the traveller in the Hindoo Kush gets so heartily 
sick. For, indeed, the country immediately south of the Hindoo 
Kush, excepting the valley of Chitral itself, and Kafiristan, where 
regular rain fails, and consequently fir-clad slopes are seen lower 
down, presents for hundreds of miles the same features. Valleys with 
patches of cultivation, where irrigation is possible, and the rest sand 
and rook, the lower slopes of the mountains, to the elevation of some 
7000 to 8000 feet, absolutely bare of tree or shrub ; above that are, 
seen opcasional patches of fir, and above that again the eternal snows. 
But it is not so often as might be expected that these last show them- 
selves, for the valleys are for the most part narrow, and the mountains 
forming them shut out the view of the great snow peaks. Throughout 
this region it may be said that no rain ever falls, so scarce are the 
occasions on which it is seen. The country depends on the snowfall 
of the winter for its supply of water, the land under cultivation being 
irrigated by water-cuts leading tbe water from the torrents whid 
pour down from the snow and glader-olad upper hills. A desolate 
place indeed looks Mastuj ; a few scattered ha^ets, with their culti- 
vated fidds, occupy the plam, and one fine palm-tree rises near tho 
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fort; bat with these exceptions nothing breaks the monotony of 
colour ezpept the deep blae of the sky reflected in the waters of a 
shallow marsh, and the white efflorescence which scars the plain with 
its leprous patches. A desperately wmdy place, too, for it is the 
junction of ^ree large vaHeys and one smidler one, and howling winds 
are alwa;^B blowing up and down. Far away to the west the g^nt 
peak of Tirich Mir, 26,000 feet high, is framed by the hills enclosing 
the valley ; but in summer beyond this view, which, though fine, is too 
distant to be impressive, very little snow is to be seen, thongh on all 
sides within a few mUes gigantic glaciers are pouring their streams 
into the plain, for the lower ranges rising abruptly thonsands of feet 
above the valley hide the heads of the mountains behind. We were not 
sorry to escape from Mastuj, and when our host suggested a day after 
ibex in the neighbouring hills we gladly agreed, left the plain, and 
camped that evening up a side ravine some ten miles from Mastuj. 
The road led up a narrow gorge through which a stream had cut its 
way, one of the wildest scenes it is possible to imagine: here for 
thousands of feet sheer precipices of rock tower over you ; farther on 
great slides of rocky standing at as steep an angle as it is poB< 

Bible for anything to stand, lead the eye far up the mountain-side ; or 
again a hillside of soft conglomerate is passed, cut up by centuries of 
melting snows into a thousand pinnacles, many of them capped with 
huge blocks of stone, the roches percbSes ” of geologists. 

My companion and I felt rather like would-be murderers, for we 
were to assist at, to our mind^, the mobt unsportsmanlike proceeding, 
the shooting of ibe.\ with the help of dogs. As we rode along through 
the narrow gorge our host and his followers proudly pointed to certain 
places where, during previ^ms winters, slaughter great and grim had 
been accomplished, the game forced to abandon the higher ground by 
heavy snow, being driven by dogs into some t nl-ffe-sac in the lower 
ravines, wher^ the local sportsman can shoot fifteen or Bi\tecn at a 
stand. 

We camped in the bed of the ravine in a small thicket of bushes 
affording some screen from the wind which all night long tore down 
from the gorge. Here retribution overtook me for laziness in not 
superintending the putting u]i of my camp bed, a “ Paragon ” from 
England, with very light diagonal supports let into fonr metal 
comers. It gave way when sat upon, and was irretrievably smashed. 
For the next few months the ground was my bed, and so long as a 
heap of straw — ^the cattle fodder of the country, which is broken 
up under the ancient system of treading out the corn into pieces an 
inch or two long— can be obtained, no more comfortable bed exists. 
It has its disadvantages : there are but few saakes in the country, 
it is true, but centipedes and huge spiders are not pleasant bed- 
]?ellowB ; and ever since the evening when my companion discovered 
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a oe&tipeda four inches long on my cap, as we sat by the camp fire, 
my nerves had been rather shaken, and very carefnl search njied to be 
made every night before turning in. 

Next morning before daylight we were on the move, and rode 
steadily up the mountain-side to the height of about ten thousand feet, 
where we halted at a convenient spot and waited till news should be 
brought of the dogs having found game. The dogs used are large 
savage animals, some of whom, by their long silky ears and tufted 
elbows, show signs of Persian greyhound blood, and others resemble 
the old English sheep-dog : the majority are large powerful nonde- 
scripts of unfailing strength and great stride, to whom the steepest 
hillside is no check. They are carefully entered as puppies with some 
well-trained old stager, and soon pick up their duties. Some hours 
before sunrise, while the wind is still blowing down the mountoin-Bide, 
the dogs are let loose and hunt the skirts of the hill until they scent 
game ; as soon as a trail is struck they follow it up till the game is 
sighted. Then they dash in and drive it until it takes refuge in some 
precipitous ground, to which ibex and markhor make as soon as dis- 
turbed. Here the training of the dogs, or their natural aptitude for 
the chase, shows itself. As soon as the herd or single beast they may 
be following comes to a standstill the dogs surround it and bay it, 
the hunters, left some thousands of feet below, perhaps, being called 
to the spot by the hounds’ voices. In some cases the dogs manage 
to catch a herd in the open, and to shepherd it there till their masters 
come up. 

We beguiled the time, whUe waiting for nows of a find, by showing 
the amiable savages the use of the burning-glass, using the lens of a 
pair of field glasses. All were intensely interested, especially our 
host, who proceeded to tzy the effect on one of his followers’ hands, 
with, to him, the moat satiafactoiy results. In the midst of this 
trifling, news came that the dogs had found, and there was a mount- 
ing in hot haste, and a ride straight up the mountain-side for about 
three thousand feet, over ground whbh had been carved out by glaciers 
centuries ago, the old moraines being now covered with grass and 
shrubs. The last few hundred feet was an experience : the ground 
would be generally considered absolutely impossible for horses, being 
a good deal steeper than the roofs of most houses. Up this our ponies 
toiled in zigzags, the shaley nature of the soil alone enabling them to 
keep their foothold. Oar host, a feather-weight on a Badakshani 
horse, rode np all the way. The last fifty feet stopped us. My pony, 
carrying close on fourteen stone, came to a standstill at a point where 
he could not move forward any farther, and had no room to turn, and 
I got off on the off side, between him and the hill, to find the ground 
so steep that one’s hands came in useful in getting up. Delivered of 
his rider^s weight, a few more desperate struggles carried my plucky 
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little mount to the top of the moraine, and we again monnted, for my 
companion also had been forced to dismonnt. ijiother hundred yards 
brought \is close to the edge of a huge glacier, whose terming ice 
wall shone and blazed in the morning sun ; but there was no time for 
admiring the beauties of nature, for, within a couple of hundred yards 
or so of ns, six or seven dogs were baying savagely at a solitary ibex 
which they had driven into a niche in the face of a cliff, from which 
there was no path even for him, the only track leading to the spot 
where he stood being down a crack in the rock by which ho had made 
his way. This was tow guarded by two dogs, who, every time tfa& ibex 
tried to force his way up, dashed at him and drove him back. Dia- 
mounting, and keeping under cover of a small moraine, we approached 
and lay down, watching the scene from a distance of fifty yards. 
It was a very picturesque sight, but one very revolting to an English- 
man s idea of fair play and true sport. The precipitous cliffs, some 
hundred feet high, rose out of the of a lateral moraine piled in 
confusion at its feet ; halfway up was the ibr^x, now standing and 
facing despairingly out from the cliff, again turning and trying to 
force his way up, butting at the dogs as they barred his way, only to 
be driven back every time, to resume his pitiful position and to gaze 
over the wild hillsides over which he was to roam no more. Below him 
lay, occa<«ionally rising and pacing uneasily backwards and forwards, 
three more dogs, their eyes fixed on their prey, every movement of 
which they eagerly followed. Anxiously they seemed to be looking 
out for their masters, for already a couple of bouis bad passed since 
they had bayed their quarry, and catching sight of one of onr party, 
they, with a chorus of fierce howls, greeted our approach. 

Once the game is thus properly secured, nothing will tempt the 
dogs to desert their guard, and cases were told us of dogs lost by 
their masters being found next day still keeping watch and ward, 
having spent probably half the previous day and certainly all the 
night at their posts. For some minutes we watched this strange 
ecene, then my companion fired ; and sinking on his knees for a 
moment, the ibex, which when shot was faciug the dogs above, slid 
backwards over tbe edge of the diff, and turning over and over in 
the air landed amongst the dogs below with a fearful crash. There 
was a short and frantic worry, stopped with some difficulty by tbe 
dogs' masters as soon as we could get up to tbe spot ; the usual ghastly 
rites were performed, and the dogs received their reward. They 
looked unspeakably savage on their way home with muzzles bloodied 
to tbe eyes, for the comradeship of tbe chase was dissolved, and they 
now turned their attention to each other and stiruggled madly at their 
leashes in their endeavours to join in a general fight. 

The head of the ibex was fortunately uninjured by the fall, though 
many of its bones bad been broken, and the horns found their way 
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espeoidlj among moderate men of all partieai” against the erron and 
evils of the Sacerdotal i^Btem. Xhe writer of this article cannot say 
that he recognises in the Obnroh any very clear sighs of'snch an 
awakening. He is not satisfied that Mr. Peek has succeeded in 
showing, or, indeed, that it is possible to show, that Sacerdotalism is 
as clearly and entirely opposed to the teaching of the Prayer-Book as 
it is to the teaching of the New Testament. Again and again Canon 
Knox-Little tells ns that, in regard to the belief and practice of the 
Sacerdotalibts (and he seems to rejoice in the name), the question 
whether they are scriptural or not is not the point : 

^ “Tlio (inestion whether a doctrine or jiractict* lias the sanction of 
f^oiipture IS, of comtie, of the highest importance; ... but when the 
f|uestu)n is one of honesty and lojahy, the thiny to bo determined it, 
does the Church tench and Miictioii tiiis or not ? W'iiether or not men may 
think the (llimrch*.s teaching not warranted by Scriptiiw, at lea-at they will 
agi-ec,” &C.'’ “ I lepeat tluit the question before us at the moment is not ns 

to the truth of the doctrine under discussion ; but the question is 'whether 
the Church of KngUnd does or does not teach and sanction confession amt 
absolution, or am icular confession; . . . and 1 'would appeal to any fair- 
niindod innn, whatever his opinions lie as to thr ir^tih of the doctiino, whetluT 
it is possible, in the face of the teaching of the Prajer-Book, to deny that 
the Church of Krtgland does so teach,'* 


I believe (should I not say I fear ?) that the Canon has done more 
towards establishing his position than Mr. Peek seems prepared to 
allow. But I should think that in all such matters the primary, vital, 
and supreme question ought always to be, Is it true ? Is it scriptural? 
^ well might a lecturer in geology say, “ Whether what I am teach- 
ing is trne, or whether it is the testimony of the rocks or not, is not 
the point; ‘honesty and loyalty’ demand that I shonld teach the 
system.” What would be thought of such a man in the scientific 
world ? Now herein is one great distinction between the priest, or 
the ecclesiastical Christian, and the prophet, or the evangelical 
Christian. The one is bound by the customs of the Church and the 
traditions of the fathers ; the cardinal principle of the other is faith’s 
independence of any authority but Christ’s. 

As the book I am noticing insists, there are, strictly speaking, two 
types of Christian piety in the Church— the BvangeKoal and the Sacer- 
dotal. The Evangelical holds the apostolic conception of faith, free 
grace, and the soul’s immediate relation to Christ. What is the 
naming of Sacerdotalism ? In his dissertation on The Christian 
Ministry,” Bishop Lightfoot says, “ In speaking of Sacerdotalism, I 
assume the term to have essentially the same force as when applied to 
the Jewish priesthood — Lc,, to designate the Christian minister as 
one who offers sacrifice and makes atonement for the sins of others,” 


* “ Sacerdotalism, ” p 16 , 
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SaomdolaUsmiliam the priast tktA tiie sammeiiits be »dmia^^ 
are the ^nly divinely aathoriii^ channels throagb which God comes 
to man and sum draws near to God. Now, it Im often been shown 
that the New Testament knows nothing of such claims or pretensions. 
The Christian minister u only a priest in the etymological sense of 
the word (ss prednfter), and never in the sense of the Sacerdotalists, 
who nse the word as equivalent to sacerdos, hiereus, Isdhen. The 
kbgdom of Christ **ha8 no sacerdotal i^stem. It interposes no 
sacrificial tribe or class between God and man, by whose intervention 
alone God is reconciled and man foi^ven. Each individnal member 
holds personal communion with the Divine Head/’ (Lightfoot.) The 
Christian ideal is a ** priesthood co-eztensive with the human race.” 

The assumption of priestly (sacerdotal) rights is said to be based on 
the doctrine of Apostolical Succession. And that doctrine, according 
to the Sacerdotalists, rests on the promise of the Saviour, ** Lo, I am 
with you always, even unto the end of the world.’* But surely it is 
plain enough from the Acts of the Apostles that that promise, and the 
commission that goes along with it, were not confined to any order. It 
is not bishops, or any successors,” but individual Christians and evan- 
gelists, who carry on the great missionary work. The bishops (who 
at the first are the same as the presbyters or elders) are not the snc- 
cesBors of the Apostles. The episcopate was formed not out of the 
apostolic order by localisatioo, but out of the presbyteral by elevation.” 
(Lightfoot.) As a matter of fact, the word apostle ” is sometimes 
used as a general term for “ one who is sent,” like our word missionary. 
Andronicus and Junia are called apostles, missionaries sent out by the 
Churches, as Paul and Barnabas were sent out by the Christians at 
Antioch. And in the early Church after New Testament times, the 
word apostle is still used as equivalent to missionary. According to the 
“ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” the chief place in the Church is 
held not by bishops, but apostles and prophets. The prophet’s gift 
' is for the Church itself ; but the apostle is still a missionaiy, an 
itmerant preacher, and in no sense of the word a bishop or a priest. 
No admmistrative authority, no sacramental grace, no right to ordain 
to the ministry, is attributed to this apostle. * This is what the 
''Teaching” says: '‘And every apostle who cometh to you, let him 
be received as the Lord ; but he shall not remain more than one day ; 
if, however, there be need, then the next day ; but if he remain three 
days, he is a false prophet.” That apostle is not a diocesan bishop, 
nor is the diocesan bishop his successor. Ignatius magnifies the office 
of bishop, but knows nothing of the doctrine of Apostolical Succession. 
To him " the chief value of episcopacy lies in the fact that it oonstitntes 
a visible centre of unity in the congregation!' A large port of his 
gennine letters is occupied with exhortationB to unity. But I think 
it is safe to assert that not a word of his bears out the claims of 
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Saoeidotalism. Extravagant claims were early put forth in behalf of 
episcopacy (e.y., in the Clementine Homilies), bnt they were not 
allowed to pass unchallenged. A strong reaction set in. It was a 
prophetic reacticn, and issned, as Idghtfoot says, from a tree instinot, 
which rebelled against the oppressive yoke of external tradition, and 
did battle for the freedom of the individnal spirit. 

Ireneens is often named as an anthorlty for the doctrine of Apos- 
tolical Snccession; and, in fact, he does point to the bishops as 
sacoessors of the A].)06tles. Bat in what sense ? Certainly not in the 
sense of the modem doctrine. When writing against heresy, he looks 
for the original teachmg of the Apostles, which he expects to find in 
the Churches where they had laboured. He turns to the bishops 
(the pastors) of those Apostolic Churches for the traditions of apostolical 
teaching. In the succession of bishops you have the guarantee for 
the transmission of the pure faith.*’ He regards the episcopate as the 
depository of apostolic tradition.” But there is no reference to 
sacramental grace, nothing to warrant the modern doctrine of Apos- 
tolical Succession. With Irenmus Apostolical Succession has reference 
to the trustworthiness of witnesses ; it is a question of evidence. This 
was necessaiy in the days of tradition, before the New Testament 
canon was formed, but no longer needed when tradition gave place to 
documentary evidence. 

It is Cyprian who first gives complete expression to the Sacerdotal 
doctrine. And in the end we get what has been called a threefold abdi- 
cation. First, the community of the faithful abandoning all powers 
to the elders or prah/fen ; the presbyteral body then concentrating 
itself in a single person, who is the eptuopos ; finally, the qnbccpi of 
the Latin Church recognising one among themselves, the Pope, as 
chief.” Now, Cyprian speaks of the new clergy in the terms of the 
old priesthood. He quotes passages which refer to the Jewish priest- 
hood and applies them to the ('hristian ministry. And thus the 
phraseology of the Levitical law is transferred to Christian institutions.” 
(Westcott.) The bishop becomes sacerdoh. But a priesthood requires 
a priestly service ; and so the simple institution of the Lord’s Sapper 
becomes a sacrifice, haerifidum dmninicum. For it is part of the 
theory of Sacerdotalism that sacrifice is the highest act of religion, 
notwithstanding the words which our Saviour quoted from Hosea, I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.” It is proper, we are told, that as 
there were sacrifices in the Mosaic law, so there should also be in the 
Law of Grace a cordwml sacriJUe whereby to worship God in a manner 
worthy of Him, in additum to the one sacrifice offered by our Lord 
Jesus Christ on Mount Calvary. Just here I will only ask one ques- 
tion : How does this compare with the argument of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews? 

In Cyprian’s view the bishop is the indispensable channel of divine 
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grace. He ia lihe absolate vioegereat of Ohrist in things spiritnal.'* 
The piieits who stand in the place of Christ offer a true and fall 
sacrifice in the church to Gk>d the Father. ** As Ojprian crowned the 
edifice of episcopal power, so disc was he the first to pat forward with- 
out relief or disgaise these sacerdotal assamptions ; aad so nnoom- 
promising was the tone in which he asserted them, that nothing was 
left to his saccessors bat to enforce his principles and reiterate his 
langaage.” (Lightfoot.) The rise of the Sacerdotal orders, as Dr. 
Fairbaim says, marks a long descent from the Apostolic age, bat is no 
thing of Apostolic descent. 

The Christian ministiy has become a priesthood, No grace is to 
be had apart from the sacraments it administers. This power is 
imparted to the priest by the grace conferred in ordmation. And as 
Mr. Peek reminds ns, It is maintained that the laying on of the 
hands of a bishop in consecration conveys to other men, as bishops or 
priests, the gift of the Holy Qhost irrespective of personal character.’* 
They may be themselves wanting in the grace of which they are the 
channels. It is the teaching of the Sacerdotalists that the un worthi- 
ness of the minister hinders not the grace of the sacrament.” Now 
when we are told that nnspiritaal men may transmit spiritaal grace, 
and that gifts of the Holy Ghost come by the laying on of the Wds 
of the bishop, or the numnns meerdm, quite irrespective of the moral 
character of the bestower or the recipient, we think of Avignon, 
we call to mind Pius II. and the Borgias, and a host of other such 
men, and absolateiy '' decline t^ bewilder our moral sense by ecclesi- 
astical fictions of that sort.” We suspect any theory of the ministry 
of which such a ))rovision is made an essential part. 

Next comes for consideration the claim of the Sacerdotalist to 
administer the Sacrament of IVnanoe, which inclndes private confes- 
sion to a priest, the performance of penance when ordered by him, 
and the acceptance of absolution at his hands. Mr. Peek reminds ns 
^ that the Prayer-Book advises confession to a priest or minister in two 
special cases, and limits it to them, in the exhortation before Oom- 
munion, and in the Order for the Visitation of the Sick. On this 
subject I am bound to state that I see more force in Canon Knox- 
Little’s argument’ than Mr. Peek does ; though it is plain that in 
what the C^anon infers from or reads into the Prayer-Book he is 
nearer the doctrine of the Bomish Church than the belief of the 
Church of which he is a priest.” The Prayer-Book allows confession 
to a priest, and teaches absolution which only a priest may pronounce. 
That is dangerously near to Romanism. When Newman went over to 
Borne he said, I take my stand on the Prayer-Book.’* And yet we 
must agree with onr author that the statement * that a prominent 
principle of the Reformation is the truth, and daty, and blesamg of 
* **8M«rdotaUBiD,’'p.25. 
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attricnlsr ocxafeasion and priestly absolntion/* is simply astounding. In 
the New Testament there are no directions to Christian mfnisters to 
receive the confession of sins, and no direction to Christian people to 
confess sins to their minister before they can hope to be foigiven. 
This is the teaching of the New Testament : If we confess onr sins 
({.e., to God), He is faithful and righteous to forgive ns our sins. 

Now this sacrament is based on the following two passages : 

1. ** Confess your sins one to another, and pray one for another.*’ 
But clearly this confession is a mntnal' acknowledgment of sins by 
brethren to brethren, and bears not the faintest resemblance to 

auricular confession.” 

2. “ Receive ye the Holy Ghost : whose soever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them ; and whose soever sins ye retain, th^ are 
retained.” Now, if this were the power of absolution granted to the 
Apostles (or rather, to the followers of Jesus)^ there is absolutely no 
instance recorded, or even suggested, of the Apostles communicating 
that power to others. It is the figure of “ binding and loosing,” 
common in Talmudical literature, to express the power of declaring 
what was allowable under the law. And so authority was given 
to the Apostles to declare what was allowed and what disallowed 
under the Gospel. When bishops ordain clergy they say, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest in the Church of 
God now committed unto thee by our hands. Whose sins thou dost 
forgive, they are forgiven,” &c. Even supposing that this formula 
conferred the gift of grace, it would be essential to the Sacerdotal 
theory that it should have been used for this purpose from the 
beginning. But, for the first thirteen centuries, it was not used 
at all in this sense. It was not till the Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215 A.D.) that the Latin Church, when about to authorise sacra-* 
mental confession and absolution, introduced the words as part of its 
Ordination service. 

The priest is authorised in the Romish Church, and by such a 
manual as the Priest in Absolution,” in the English Chur^, to put 
to those who confess the most searching questions on the most deli- 
cate subjects. True, the late Archbishop of Canterbury publicly 
denounced this book, and Bishop Wilberforce, years ago, said that to 
exalt confession into a necessity of Christian life was one of the worst 
developments of Popery. But the custom is spreading; and the 
Sacerdotalists are glorying in the fact. Young Anglican priests go 
round among their parishioners exhorting them to come to confession. 

The Confessional is unknown in the Church for the first 250 years. 
Chrysostom and Augustine denounced the practice after it had been 
introduced. It is dangerous to priest, hurtful to penitent, and 
injurious to the community. Proof of t^ could be given in painful 
almndance. 
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On the subject of the Secrament of the Lord’s Supper it is truly 
said that Jihe Sfcerdotalists hold totally difiEerent views from any other 
party of our Church. 

" A careful comparison of the teacliing of the Bible and of the Piayer- 
Book with that of the ii^acordotalists will show how greatly tho latter contra- 
dicts both. To such im extent, indeed, is this the case, that it is impossible 
to conceive that the Sacerdotal teacdiing could ever have been urged as 
taught by either, unless it had been ne«*essai‘y at any cost to support the 
claim of the Sacerdotalists that they hdve a siicridcuil priesthood in the 
Church.” 

The priestly teaching contradicts the Prayer-Book. If the Anglican 
Communion Office is compared with that which was in use before the 
Reformation, or with, the Roman Missal of to-day, it will appear that 
care was taken to remove all traces of the sacrificial theory of the 
Lord’s Supper. The word ‘'altar” is never used, but always the 
“ Lord’s Table,” or simply “ the Table.” (^vmanrnfjwv in the New 
Testament is either the CVoss or Christ Himself.* In the Roman 
Missal the invocation of the Holy Spirit to change the elements into 
the Body and Blood of Christ is the very essence of the service ; but 
in the Prayer-Book all that we have is the simple words of institution. 
The Communion service in the Prayer-Book is a Protestant ordinance. 
As Mr. Peek says, if we compare the sacred account of the institution 
of the Lord’s Supper and its celebration by early Christians with the 
teaching of the Prayer -Book, ‘*it would bcem impossible that any 
Churchman should profess the views held by the Sacerdotalists, and it 
is only by the most extraordinary perversion of words that the 
slightest semblance of plausibility can be given to their arguments.” 
When the idea of a priesthood was introduced, there soon of necessity 
followed the institution of a priestly service. The saecnlotium involved 
a suvrificinm. Such a term as Eucharistic sacrifice is neither found 
nor warranted in the Bible ; and tbe Prayer-Book plainly declares the 
" sacrifice of Masses to belong to bla8]>henions fables and dangerous 
deceits. Cyprian was tbe first to associate the specific offering, 
the Lord’s Supper, with tbe specific priesthood. He was the first to 
designate the pw^^io Domini^ nay, the ChrhH and the dominkor 

Iwstiay as the object of the Eucharistic offering. See Hamack,t who 
adds: 

“Cyprian’s statement that every cflobi-atitm of tho Loid’s Supper is a 
repetition or imitation of Christs ^aiTitko of Himself, and that the cere 
mony has, therefore, an expiatory value, js ‘mains a mere assertion, iliough 
the Romish Church (and, we may add, the Sacerdotalists in the Anglican 
Church) “ still continue to repeat this doctrine to the present dL'iy.” 

In the earliest view of the Communion there is no resemblance to 
the Catholic theory of a sacrifice. That theory can be traced largely 

* See Weetcott's note ia Bpi. Heb. + “ Hitt, of Dogma,” vol. li. 
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to the inflaence of pagan oastomB. It seems likely that the change 
was partly due to the converts from the religion of Mirras. As 
Renan (Hibbert Lecture) has said : 

The beautiful Egyptian worships, which hid a real emptiness beneath a 
great splendour of ritual, counted devotees in every part of the Empire. 
There was a morning service — a kind of Mass, celebrated by a priest shorn 
and beardless; there were sprinklings of holy water; possibly ItonedictionB 
in the evening. All this * occupied, amused, soothed.* I sometimos permit 
myself,'* Renan adds, “ to say that if Christianity had not carried the day, 
Mithraicism would have become the religion of the world. It had a Eucha- 
rist, a supper so like the Christian mysteries that good Justin Martyr can 
find only one explanation of the apparent identity, viz., that Satan, in onler 
to deceive the human race, determined to imitate the Christian ceremonies, 
«nd so stole them." 

No doubt, the true explanation of the resemblance is that the 
Lord’s Sapper was modified to meet the Christians who had been 
converted from Mithraicism. There is abundant evidence of the 
effect these heathen mysteries had on Christian worship. It would 
he a real service to pure Christianity to trace the origin and introduc- 
tion of the Sacerdotal beliefs, practices, vestments, &c., which come 
from pagan sources. 

Now the attempt has been made to carry back these and other 
^^ustoms, thus introduced, to the age of the Apostles, and base them 
on the teaching of the New Testament, just as the Levitical priesthood 
tn the Jewish Church was referred to Mosaic institution. And so we 
get illnstrations of what are properly called extraordinary perversion 
of words”-- f/., " Do this in remembrance of me ” is said to mean, 
**Ofier this for a memorial of me.” As a perversion of words 
and ** wresting of Scripture,” it would not be easy to find a parallel 
to this — unless, indeed, in the teaching of the Sacerdotalists, who are 
determined at any cost, if possible, to trace their late and pagan 
cnstoms back to the New Testament. We have another case of 
“ perversion ” in “ Sacerdotalism ” (p. 112) : I will have mercy, and 
not sacrifice, is our Lord’s teaching— i c , I wUl have sacrifice, but not 
without mercy.” 

The ilkbove perversion turns on the use of the Greek words, ttouiv 
and nvdfivntfic^ The assertion that the latter word is a technical 
term of sacrifice may be confuted from any Greek dictionary. This 
Is Grimm’s rendering for this passage, ** ad tttemoriam mei recolen^ 
dam'' And, notwithstanding the many meanings of ttoceci/, it is 
never used in the sense of ''offer,” or in relation to sacrifice, in the 
New Testament. Any scholar ought to see in a moment that it is 
far-fetched to give it that meaning in this passage on the strength of 
the LXX. rendering of Exodus xxix. 39. The Hebrew word (asah), 
though not the usual word for ''sacrifice,” is no doubt used in th^ 
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eenae here. In that case the proper Greek rendering is spSav or 
Bat these do not occor in Biblical Gbeek, and itoihv is nsed in the 
ordinary Snd simple rendering of the common meaning of 'asdk, Bnt 
surely that does not justify the rendering offer ** in the New Testa- 
ment. *'The perversion of the meaning of these words would hardly 
have been attempted if the Sacerdotalists had any reasonable justifi- 
cation for changing Christ’s words, * Do this in kemsmbrance op me * 
into * Sacbificie me as a memorial to God the Father.’ It is we, 
and not Godj who are to be * reminded.*” 

“The rise of the Sacerdotalist orders (and customs) marks a long 
descent from the Apostolic age, but is no thing of Apostolic descent.” 
When we inquire as to the causes of this departure from primitive 
truth and custom, we find two answers have been given. In the first 
place the change has been shown to be largely due to pagan influence. 
According to Hitachi, the Gentile Christians could not understand the 
simple spiritufd worship of the Gospel. They could not understand a 
religion without a priest And they “ found it easier to adjust the 
religion to themselves than to adjust themselves to the religion.” 
They brought with them their beliefs and customs. They could not 
shake off their sacerdotal habits, nor appreciate the free spirit of the 
Gospel. This heathen tendency is seen in the life and teaching of 
Tertullian, who affords the basis for the “ legalism and materialism 
which underlie Sacerdotalism.” Cyprian is said to have spent no day 
without reading something of Tertullian, his “ teacher.” “ Give me 
my teacher,” was his constant request. Now Cyprian was a great 
ecclesiastical ruler, and through him the “ legalism and materialism ” 
so prominent in the thought and teaching of Tertullian acquired still 
greater force : 

“'Phe depth and purity of his own religious feeling makes itself felt 
.dmoKt everywhere in his writings ; yot the conceptions of the Church and its 
institutions which lio sots forth and which thenceforward dominated Latin 
(yhristianity were, indeed, most natural under the circumstances of time 
and place, but nob less truly involved injurious limitations and perversions 
of the fuU teaching of the Apostles.’’ * 

Cyprian represents the second influence of change in Christi- 
anity. Through him the idea of an official priesthood came into 
Christianity from Judaism. “Cyprian shows ns a rejuvenesoent 
Judaism, a kingdom of truth translated into a kingdom of priests.” t 
The spirit of Sacerdotalism is Gentile, due to pagan training ; but the 
form is Judaic, derived from the Old Testament. How much of 
modem Ritualism is a conscioas and avowed imitation of Old Testa- 
ment worship ! Sacerdotalism is an imposing edifice. But what of 
its foundation ? It has often been shown, and shown oondnsively, 

* Hort, Ante-Nicen® Eithew.” t Dr, BWrbaira, « Christ la Modem Theology,*’ 
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tlmli ilid New Testament l&ows nothing of the priesthood of the 
SeoexdotaliBtB, Br. lightfoot and others have pro7ed, and proved 
oondnsivelj, that the early Chnxdi knows nothing of the elaims of 
the priest. But this is the answer the Sacerdotalists make : The 
priestly title for the clergy in the New Testament was avoided that 
there might not be too diarp and sudden a break between the old 
economy and the new. It is astonnding that any one who has read 
the Acts of the Apostles shonld use snoh words ! The Epistles to the 
Galatians, Homans, and Hebrews show most plmnly that Jadaism is 
superseded by Christianity. Surely the New Testament gives no 
evidence of a desire to compromise between the two systems, or to 
keep back important truths or conceal neoeseaiy institutionB out of 
respect for the prejudices of the Jews. If there had been an official 
priesthood in the New Testament, Cyprian would rot have gone back 
to the Old Testament. If there had been a priesthood in primitive 
Chriatianltv, converts from paganism would not have ielt the change 
they did, and pagan criticB would not have taunted the Christians (as 
they did) witn what seemed to them the straugeness of a religion 
without priest, ou altar, or a sacrifice. This is Cyprian s argument : 
The New Testament is the fulfilment of the Old, and, as there is a 
priesthood in the one, so there must be in the other. But a priestly 
order involves a priestly sacrifioe. In the Old Testament there were 
many sacrifices of the altar ; in the New Testament we have one 
sacriiice of the altar in the Body and Blood of the Lord. And on 
this are based the priesthood of the clergy and the sacrifice of the 
Mass. 

Now we are familiar with the argument against this in the Epistles 
to the Hebrews and the Gidatians. It seems to us that the results of 
the New Criticism of the Old Testament help to elucidate and enforce 
that argument. Let us, then, consider the question of the place of 
the priest in the Old Testament, and see whether even there the 
priest is greater or fulfils a more important function than the 
prophet or the preacher. ‘‘The priest, properly so called,” it 
has been said, ** plays only an unimportant part in the history of 
Judaism. Power belongs to the prophet of Gbd, to him whom God 
inspires, to the prophet, to the saint, to whoever has received a 
mission from heaven.” The history of Israel is now seen to be the 
history of prophecy. One of the important results of the Higher 

Criticism has been the restoring of the prophets to their right place 
in the Old Testament history and dispensation. 

According to the traditional view of the Old Testament, as stated 
by W. Hobertson Smith, the whole law of the Pentateuch was given 
in the wilderness. The keeping of this law was the whole of religion. 
Sacrifices and atonements are dependent upon the priesthood and its 
services. None but the priest has immediate access to God in the 
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■anotaaiy. AH depends on priestly nefiifion. **It is a complete 
tbeoiy of the rdigtoos Ijfe.” The woorkof tihe prophets is to expound 
the law and enforce its obsermoes. It is their duly to recall the 
people ibm their backsliding, and lead them to a strict observance of 
the precepts of the law. (The Sacerdotalist theory of the relativB 
importance of the sacraments and the word of preaching, the rdation 
of the priest to the prophet, has been wondrottsly assimilated to this 
view.) This theory of the work of the prophets was improved upon 
by later scholars, who regarded the prophets as exponents of the 
spiritual elements of the law, teaching that its precepts were types of 
spiritual troths of a dispensation to come. This later view is essen- 
tially the earlier rabbinical view, supplemented by a theory of 
typology. It is perfectly logical and consistent in all its parte. It 
has only one fault. The standard which it applies to the history of 
Israel is not that of the contemporary historical records, and the 
account which it gives of the work of the prophets is not consistent 
with the writings of the prophets themselves.” The prophets know 
nothing of the law which they are supposed to interpret and enforce. 
And according to the popular religion, as gathered from the history, 
it is the privilege of every Israelite to offer sacrifice. This system of 
sacrifice is the basis of the faith of Samuel, David, and Elijah, and 
is plainly the custom of earlier times. The history does not know 
the Levitical law. In the earlier period there are priests, but they 
are the delegates of the people. Their consecration is from the people, 
and not from God.* When it was the privilege of laymen to offer 
sacrifices for themselves, the chief function of the priest was the 
oracle. According to Gesenius, among the earliest Semites the ideas 
of “priest” and “prophet” were closely related (“Das Priester- 
und !l^phetenthum floss bei den altesten Semiten ohne Zweifel in 
einander, so dass dieses Wort rKAhen) nrspriinglich beides anzeigte ”). 
The Hebrew word (kohen) and the kindred word in Arabic (kdhin) 
meant originidly a soothsayer (Weissager, Wahrsager). The Arabic 
verb (Jcalujina) is thus defined: Ariolum egit, praasagivit, prsedixit 
occulta. In the simple ritual of early religion the priest has no place. 
He is merely guardian of the temple, with its images and sacred 
things. Where there was a temple there was an oracle, a kind of 
sacr^ lot, which could only be drawn where there was an ephod and 
a priest. “ The Hebrews had already possessed a tent temple and 
orade of this kind in the wilderness, of which Moses was the priest.” 
Now a Torah (“ law,” more properly teaching or instruction) is any 
dedsionor instruction on matters of law and conduct given by such a 
sacred authority. The collection of oral decisions thus given became 
a traditional Torah. Later on there grew up in the hands of the 
priests a ritud Torah, and thus we get the ^ Torah of the Priests.” 

* Jndgee svii. 5, IS ; I Sam. vii. 1. 
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**Tha Law of EdUness”* shows ns what this Torah was in ths 
tune of the Eadle. It indndes many moral precepts as well as 
ritual Tolee. * * 

Now, the great prcqphets of the eighth centiuy b.c., while uttering 
words of condemnation against the ritnal of the great sanctuaries, 
speak very differently of the jndioial or teaching functions of the 
priests. That they regard as part of the divine order. The ritual 
Torah took shape under Oanaanite influence. In the dark days of 
Manasseh the aacrifioial duties of the priests seem to have reached 
their Ml importance, as may be seen from Micah vi., and by the time 
of Josiah the altar service has become the essential thing in the 
priesthood and displaced the function of teaching. From the 
point of view of pure religion, the spiritual teachers of the Old 
Testament make it plain that this is a degeneration, and not a true 
development. 

When we take up the books which the Jews called the Earlier and 
the Later Prophets, we find that in the history of the religion there 
is a great conflict of ideas. On the one hand, the priest, yielding to 
pagan influence, presses sacrifice and exalts ritnal ; and, on the other 
hand, the prophet proclaims that what God requires is that men should 
reverence Him and work righteousness. Trust in God and do 
good ” : that is the burden of their message. It is the same conflict 
that we see running right through the history of religion. We are 
face to face with it to-day. The' Sacerdotalist is exalting the sacra- 
ments (** Push the sacraments,” a late bishop is reported to have said 
to a curate) and enlarging the ritual^ while the Evangelical is teadiing 
a life of spiritual reverence to God and righteousness towards man as 
the sum and substance of religion. It seems to be the place and 
duty of the prophet, in the history of religion, to check priestly 
usurpation and exalt the moral law. The modem priest exalts the 
Mass; the prophet exalts the living Christ. 

In the Old Testament Moses is the great prophet, the father of 
prophecy. The religion he taught is embodied in the Commandments 
and in what is called the Book of the Covenant.t It is a simple 
religion : God is a holy being, and requires that His children live a 
righteous life. There is no suggestion of a rituaJ, no mention of a 
temple or a' priest. There were simple sacrifices among the Hebrews, 
as among the other Semites ; but they need no priest or elaborate 
ceremony in this earliest code. Now, the religion of the nations with 
whom Israel came in contact were priestly religicas, with their elabo- 
rate systems of sacrifice and ritual. When the Israelites settled in 
Canaan the same thing happened which happened to Christianity 
when it came into touch with paganism. Many of the features 
modm Sacerdotalism are of pagan origin. The very hame, priest, aS 
* Lev. xTii.-zrvl t Exodns, zx. 23-zziil 
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applied to a Ohiiatian minister, aa we have seen, is largely dne to 
pagan iifflaenoe. So, it seems, the conception and fnnclaon of the 
priesthood among the Hebrews was dne to the inflnenoe of Oanaanifee 
religion. The Israelites were snrrotmded by the priestly system of 
the Canaanites, and they yielded to its influence and borrowed from 
its practices. And soon began the great conflict, which contmned 
right down to the Captivity, and only ended, after the Betnm, in the 
compromise of the Levitical law. The Israelites entered the Promised 
Land with the teaching of their great leader in their memories : 
Jehovah is a holy God, and demands the reverence, love, and obedience of 
His children. ** He spake not onto them, nor commanded them, in the 
day that He brought them ont of the land of Egypt, conoeming burnt 
offerings or sacrifices; bat this thing He commanded them, saying, 
Hearken unto my voice and 1 will be yonr God,” &c. And yet there 
were simple sacrifices. And these rapidly grew, under Canaanite 
influence, into an elaborate and corrupt system. 

Pass on from Moses to the next great prophet, Samuel. Listen to 
him : ** Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than 
the fiat of rams.” That one sentence speaks volumes. The kingdiip 
is established, and Solomon builds a great and splendid temple. 
Provision is made for the worship of his foreign wives in accordance 
mth the custom of their native religion. After Solomon's death, the 
kingdom is divided, and in the northern division Jeroboam sets up the 
golden calves, and says to the people : These are the gods which 
brought you up out of the land of bondage.” Idol worship becomes 
the State religion, and the priests do the bidding of the king. 
Canaanite influence has prevailed; the ritual has become more 
elaborate. In the royal sanctuaries public offerings are maintained 
by the king and presented by the priest. The priests of these 
sanctuaries ore among the grandees of the realm. And now we 
wifaiesB the degeneracy of religion, and paganism gaining the upper 
hand. It did so under kings like Ahab and Monasseh. Temples 
were opened to the worship of Baal Worship became a State cere- 
monial and shared the corruption of the State. 

** The priests,” as Canon Driver says, ** whose duty it was to teach the 
people the moral precepts of God, were not the least offenders; they 
* feed on tho sin of my people and set their heart on their iniquity,’ t.e., 
instead of striving to check iniquity, they long to see it abound in 
order that their owxyperquisites, derived from tlie people’s offerings, may 
be the greater.” ^ 

What the king desired the priest was ready, and indeed bound, 
to do. The word of the king even became higher than the law of 
God. Ceremony must be exalted even at the expense of moral truth. 
Under the king the priest becomes supreme. And real spirituality 
aeldom survives the supremaoy of the priest. He enloi^ worship, 
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bnt W6ftken8 tbe real aathority of Qod. He ia eager for the inereaae 
of aaerifioe, bat carea not that righteonaneaa diminiahea in^'the land. 
Now it ia the pro^diet, called and inapired of Ood, who cornea to aa^e 
the religioxi which king and prieat are depraving^ and call the people 
back to the pare and aimple religion of their &ther8. We have an 
inaight into the state of religion ttod the work of the prophet in the 
great scene on Carmel. Again and again propheta were xaiaed up to 
breathe new life into religion, which, in the handa of the priest, had 
become corrupt. They were possessed by a supreme conviotion of the 
presence and purpose and holiness of Gk»d. They were ready to give 
up home and happiness and life that they might carry ont the purpose 
and declare the troth of God. 

“ Th^ were not State officials, endowed soothsayers, but free speakersl 
for God before men. They were the men who reproved, exhorted, com- 
manded the kings, coudemned their personal via s denounced their public 
infiddSties, detnanded that the State should be so ruled as to be approved 
and blessed of ibo God who loved righteousness and hated iniquity. They 
were the men, too, who contended against the priests, speaking words of 
lofty scorn against their * vain oblations ’ and their * appointed feasts,’ 
demanding instead that they ‘cease to do evil, loam to do well.’ These 
Hebrew prophets stood infinitely above the kiiigs and priests : theirs is the 
lofty ideal we love, that lives still and can never peri^. In it there was 
no tyranny, no formalism, only free service and perfect righteousness.” 
(Fairbaim.) 

Sacerdotalism says that sacrifice is an indispensable part of worship, 
and none but the priest can offer it. The priest olaims to control cJl 
acoeas to God, and to be the medium of communication between God 
and man. This is the text of prophecy : ** Thou desirest not sacrifice, 
else would I give it. Thou delightest not in burnt offering. The 
sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken and a contrite heart, 

0 God, Thou wilt not despise.’* Listen then to the voices of the 
prophets. Let them speak for themselves : 

“ I hate, 1 despise your feasts, I will take no delight in your solemn 
assemblies. Yea, though you offer mo your burnt offerings and your meat 
offerings I will not accept them ; neither will I regard the peace offerings of 
your fat beasts. But let judgment roll down as waters, and righteousness 
as a mighty stream. J)id ye bring ufUo nie sacrijiree and offerings the 
mlderness forty years, 0 House of Israel t” (Amos v. 21-25) 

Could Jehovah’s indifference to sacrifice and signal be more plainly 
put? 

Hosea : “ For I desire mercy, and not sacrifice.” 

Isaiah (i. 11-17) : “ To what purpose is the multitude of your saaifioes unto 
me? saith the L^d. I debght not in the blood of bullocks or of lambs or 
of he-goats. When yo come to appear before me, who hath required this at 
your hands, to trample my court ? Bring no more vain oblations, incense 
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is an abomixtttkNEi vaoio me* . . . Cease to do eril^ leaxn to do well ; seek 
judgmentf^raliev^ tha oppre^, judge ike fatherlessi plead for the widow." 

Mioah: When the people ask : 

** Will the Lord be tdeai^ with thousands of rams, or with ten thous^ds 
of rivers of oil ? shall I give my firstborn for ii\y transgression, the fruit of 
my body for the sin of my soul ? " 

the prophet’s answer is : 

** He hath shewed thee, 0 man, what is good ; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy Gk)d ? " 

There we have a pictnre of earnest seekers after God, who, under 
priestly guidance, have lost their way. And the prophet leads them 
back to God, in words that express a beautiful ideal of religion. 
Jeremiah in plain words says : 

“ Add your burnt offerings unto your sticiifices, and cat ye flesh. TTor I 
epake not with your fathers, ^nor commanded them in the day that 1 brought 
them out of the land of Egypt couci^niing bnrnl offerings or sacrifices : but 
this thing I commanded them saying, heai'ken unto my \oice, and I will bo 
your God, and ye shall be iiiy people " (vii :?! 

Thus do these great prophets uf the eighth and seventh centuries 
S.C. make light of the religionism of ritual, and anticipate the teaching 
of Jesus, who made no man priest, and said nothing about the necessity 
of sacrifices. The prophets rebuked and condemned not only idolatry 
and immorality, but also the heathenish reliance on the virtue of mere 
sacrifice. And yet they do not demand the abolition of sacrifices. 
Not yet : that day is to come. 

Deuteronomy is largely the product of this prophetic spirit and 
teaching. It was written by a prophet who interpreted and applied 
the teaching of Moses to the needs and conditions of his own 
day. On this book tho reformation of Jobiah was based. One thing 
had become clear. The sacrificial worship at the local shrines in the 
hands of the priests had become corrupt to the core, and could never 
be pnrified by partial reforms. The priests and the people had learned 
and copied heathen customs from their Canaanite neighboars in the 
religious feasts of the village sanctuaries. The first step towards 
reformation must lie in the destruction of those local shrines which 
had become polluted with paganism. To separate the people from 
these abominations, the village sanctaarxes and festivals are to be 
abolished, and the principle is laid down that at Jerusalem is the only 
legitimate sanctuary. Thus Deuteronomy abolished local shrines, and 
associated sacrifices and ceremonials with the temple of Jerusalem. 
But, under the infinence of the prophets, an effort was made to 
moralise the teaching of the ritnal. As Bishop Moorhouse puts it : 

If Israel was unable to rise to the lofty height of purely spiritual 
teaching, then the prophets would descend to the level of the popular 
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wonliip, and strive to cmmt tSiat 1^ a lam aiaqjmka viriiidla oi 
spjritnal troth.’' And so theroskiU ranained the M i^eabof rriSgi^ 
l^e priestly and the prophetic. T!bm were stitt the two ixmoiptinns 
of religion, one a saorificial system, iba other a oonoeptkm of arighteons 
Ood who has not ordained sacrifipeSi thoogh He accept them if 
offered from a pure heart ; bnt who requires and demands that men 
shall reverence, love, and obey Him. Josiah’s reformation left many 
things in the temple which savoured of heathenism; and in this there 
was danger to pare and spiritnal religion. Little as some of ns may 
think of these ritnid reforms, they were found too violent for the 
people, who looked back with rc^et to the merry festivals and immoral 
indulgences of the village sanotuaries.” 

When the Jews returned from captivity they revived the simple 
rites of olden times, but with new forms. This revival has been well 
compared to the Oxford Movement of this century. Now, it was in 
that age that Leviticid law finally took shape. Side by side with 
prophetbm it bad been growing through all the centuries since Moses. 
There had all along been a ritual law (Torab) in the hands of the 
priests. Ezekiel's ordinances are a reshaping of the priestly law, 
which reached the form in which we now have it in Leviticus (and 
partly in Exodus and Numbers) in the time between Ezekiel and 
Ezra. 

** The offerings of individuals are no longer the chief reason for wliicli the 
temple exists. All weight lies on the stated service, vhich is, as it wore, 
the representative service of isiuel. The individual Israelite, wJio, in the old 
law, stood at the altar himself, and brought his own victim, is now separated 
from it, not only by a double cordon of priests and Lovites, but by the fact 
that his personal ofieiing is thrown into the background by l^e stated 
national service.” (Robertson Smith.) 

This legal ritual did, not satisfy the deepest spiritual needs of 
the people; but it looked forward and led onward to the great 
sacrifice ** once for all.” One thing it did, however ; it practically 
extingnished idolatiy. It preserved the religion of Jehovah, as 
living power in Israel, till shadow became substance in Jesus Ghrist. 
It became the “ Tutor ” {iraiSaytayog) to bring men to Christ. Under 
the inflnenoe of the prophets the Levitical law had pat a new spirit 
into the old ritual. It was like putting new wine into old bottles. 
But we can now regard it as part of God’s plan of training His people 
and preparing them for the coining of Messiah. Now that the priest 
only offers sacrifice, personal religion is separated from the temple, 
and assumes new forms. The reading of the Scriptures, free service 
in the synagogues (which sprang up on every hand after the return 
from captivity), simple worship in the family — all this was preparing 
the way for t^ New Testament. Sacrifice could only be offered in 
one plac^ and when the Jews were driven from the Temple the 
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^widdl of JenuMl^ the mMcUL qvtem fdl, mmt to be Mtoied, 
Bttt ram'Wlak die one great aaoiito, onoe for aU," had been 
o&red on Oalwy.' The prieedy code wee meant to give e^^ 
to the demanda of the piopheta for iiniibiial aervioe and national 
hoUnees; but the ideas of the prophets ooold not be realised under 
any ritual cystem, bat only in a new dufpenaation) when priestly 
atonements would be no longer needed.** And so wW the greatest 
of all prophets came^ He began His ministry either by the address at 
Naaareth, in which, qnotmg from Isaiah, The spirit of the Lord is 
upon me, because He anointed me to preach,’* &c., He said, to-day 
hath this Scripture been fulfilled in your ears; or, by the Sermon on 
the Mount, in which a religious communion is founded without a 
priesthood, without an offering, without a temple, without a cere- 
monial. The only worship is love ; the only sanctuary is the heart. 
And during His ministry our Saviour more than once quoted the 
words of Hosea, 1 will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 

The Law was a divine institation, but “ ebsentially subsidiary (vofioij 
vaptiffiXOev), it came in to the side of a state of things already exist- 
ing, a parenthesis in the divine plan.’* This is from the note on 
Bom. y. 20, by Sanday and ifeadlam, who quote from Chrysostom : 
** Why did he not say the law was given, but the law entered the 
way? It was to show that the end of it was temporary, and not 
absolute or claiming precedence.” ** It did not lie,” says W. B. Smith, 
** in the right line of direct development, which, as the Epistle to the 
Hebrews points out, leads straight from Jeremiah’s conception of the 
new covenant to the fulfilment in Christ.” The law was a TracSaydiym; 
(on inferior slave, whose duly of enforcing discipline ceases when the 
child reaches maturity), to bring us unto Christ, that we might be 
justified by faith. But now faith is come, we are no longer under a 
TToiSayofyoi. Why, then, turn back again to the weak and beggarly 
dements, to be in bondage ovor again ? The history of the declen- 
sion from the simplicity of the spiritual religion of the Gospel, from 
the truth as it is in Jesus, is a sad and astounding history. The 
Christian minister is a prophet and not a priest. Hb duly b to 
preach and not to sacrifice, The one sacrifice for sins for ever ” 
needs no ” renewal or repetition ” ; it leaves no room for a sacrificing 
priest. Paul was charg^ with apostasy from Moses, “ an apostate 
from the law,” the Ebionites cfdled him. The Epbtle to the Hebrews 
was written to show that thb apostasy from Moses” b demanded 
by fiuthfulness to Chrbt; but that apostasy from Christ to Moses b 
**not only an inexcusable blindness, but an all-but-unpardonable 
crime.” 



THE TEACHING OF COOKERY. 


P ROS ABLT in no ooontay is so mnch money spent on the teaching 
of cookery to the working classes as in England — ^mdeedi of late 
years, under the anspices of the difierent connty conndls, the snms 
expended hare been very great, lectures, demonstrations, and practice- 
elasses, with a view to this end, having been held almost universally. 
In many instancea, no doubt, the work was too hastily entered on — ^in 
consequence, probably, of the fact that funds were suddenly available 
for edncalkmal purposes, and that their immediate use left but little 
timft for the development of plans and cautions experiments. 

Now the questions are arising : What has been the outcome of this 
teaching? Thousands, we are told, have been under instruction. 
What has been the result? What has actually been learned? Is 
there the visible improvement in the homes of the working dasses, 
the decrease of drunkenness which sanguine supporters of the sdieme 
so confidently expected ? or has the work been of too ephemeral a 
character to be of lasting good? Even when apparently most snocess- 
fnl, has not the effect been much as after St. .^tbony’s sermon to the 
fishes? 

To any one who has had an opportunity of judging it most be 
evident dtat, while the teaching of cookery has been almost universal 
and not without effect, the result has been in no way proportionate to 
the immense outlay of energy and ftinds it has involved The popular 
explanation of this is that the ignorance and prejudice of the working 
olaases have prevented them from availing themwlvee to the extent they 
should of the instrndion provided for their benefit, even when brought 
to their very doors; sad that it is this which has proved a barrier to 
important dietetic and culinary reforms. This is, however, soarcdy a 
fair statement of Acts; whilst it cannot be denied that a great 
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amount of prejudice against cookery instruction does exist amongst 
the working population, it would be unjust to them to attribute the 
failure of many of the classes arranged for their benefit to this cause < 
alone. That the movement would be met with prejudice must have 
been known beforehand, great conservatism prevailing in many parts 
of England, more especially in the rural districts, in regard to fbod and 
methods of cooking it. To those unacquainted with Hodge and his 
habits of thought it may seem that he has only to hear of that admirable 
person, the French peasant, to at once follow his shining example, and 
abandon his frying-pan for the poUavr-fm, and his fried taties ** for 
lentil soup. But Hodge is the very last person to comprehend the 
raptures of enthusiasts over the customs of a country he has always 
understood to be a poor lost sort of place/* and the fact that, accord- 
ing to your statements, the inhabitants have actually a fancy for eating 
workhouse trash ” when under no compulsion to do so, only justifies 
him in the contempt he already feels for them. If your previous 
actions have commended you to him, he may give you credit for 
meaning well, otherwise he may only see covert insult in your efforts 
to improve his dietary, and the affront you offer to the intelligence of 
his helpmeet by proposing to teach her a subject which he knows — if 
yon do not — comes of itself” only makes him the more indignant. 
It is, however, encouraging to notice that while much of the instruc- 
tion given to the working classes has been unappreciated, in some 
places a great deal of interest has been aroused, and has led to the 
establishment of permanent means of instruction. 

Now, it is not generally realised that the work of teaching cookery 
to working women is one of peculiar difficulty and demands unusual 
ability, much more than even a thorough knowledge of cookery being 
required. To be successful a teacher must be, in the best sense of 
the word, a gentlewoman. She must be educated, that she may be 
able to invest her subject with interest ; sympathetic, that she may 
win confidence ; tactful, that she may not offend prejudice. She must 
also be well acquainted with the conditions under which her hearers 
live, and she herself must be able to cook and cook well under pre- 
cbely those conditions and with as few utensils. Dependence on 
apparatus is not the sign of culinary proficiency, but the reverse ; and 
there is no doubt that many lecturers have failed to win confidence by 
their inability to cope with the difficulties their hearers have daily to 
face. Before deciding on her programme the teacher of working 
women must make herself acquainted with the rate of wages and the 
food resources of the district in which she is going to give instruction. 
The question of wages is an exceedingly important one. Dishes which 
may be cheap for families with on income of £300 may be impossible 
luxuries on 14s. a week. This has not been generally realised. One 
hears of the extraordinary economy which will supply dinners for the 
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wovking dMNMB at Buoh prioes as 3d a head* Biat for a family of 
ais peiwma 3(2. a head would be 10a. 6d a week, andHihat, luppoaing 
the teacher to be in a nual distriot, leaves bat 3a. 6(2. for all other 
meals, rent, cslothes, &o. Dinnera at 2(2. a head would be 7a. a week ; 
at Id, 3a. 6d ; still an nndne proportion out of 14a., and 14a. would 
be veiy good wages in many parts of the comtrj. In London and 
other large cities the majorily of the working population are equally 
poor. If wages are higher, house rent, fuel, are more costly. 
Undoubtedly it is the poorest who most need instruction and help. In 
the country it will be found that bread, cheese, and vegetables are the 
chief articleB of diet; meat from the butcher is a luxury for once a 
week or fortnight. Most villagers keep pigs, so the cooking of pig 
in its various forms should receive attention. It is of little use for a 
teacher to be able to make a bee&teak pie, a few scones, and a purge 
of lentils (which in few villages are to be procured) and be unable to 
advise on the salting of pork, the cooking of a harslet, or the manu- 
fiMSture of a blacik or pork pudding. Of the greatest importance is it 
that she can make savoury dishes out of the potatoes and fresh vege- 
tables which grow in the cottagers' gardens. At present the potato 
is the chief vegetable grown, and this is but rarely, if ever, cooked in 
any way but by boiling or frying. Yet they make a delicious stew 
with the addition of onions ; and excellent soups may be made of 
these vegetables, whilst the addition of herbs will give a variety of 
flavours, A potato and onion stew, which requires but a few minutes’ 
preparation, if left to cook gently by the side of the fire, will provide, 
with a slice of home-made bread, a far more appetising and satis- 
foctory meal than the slice of bread and batter or marmalade, with 
overbrewed tea, which is generally the midday meal of a working man’s 
child. 

In towns the teacher can easily discover the foods preferred by the 
working dasses buying her provisions in districts frequented by 
them. She must be able to cook a kipper or a bloater ; have a know- 
ledge of whelks and masBels; be able to make savoury dishes of 
** hhck ornaments” — f.e., the cuttings of meat sold cheaply by the 
butcher; and both in town and country she should take every 
opportunity of teaching the uses of nutritious and cheap foods 
such as oatmeal, haricots, lentils, peas, &c. 

Another important factor of snccess in the teaching of cottage 
cookery is that all the dishes should be prepared with a due regard 
to time, labour, and fuel, as well as to material. I have else- 
where had occasion to point out that a woman who has the whde of 
her family’s needs to supply, with possibly, as one once remarked to 
me, a cross bal^, and a husband coming in to diimer at twelve o^clock 
in the day,” has no time for the niceties of cookery, which to them 
appear mere messing and fiddling.” Methods of cookery which 
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may be veiy sailable in a genileinan'e Utohen are qnite impoaiible 
'ui workiiig homes. 

Bht hSw little tiie oonditiaas of cottage life have been lealised 
may be seen by reference to many of &e books written for the 
gaidanoe of the working woman. one she is told never to be in 
a hurry. Another advises her to soi^ her onions in water with 
carbonate of soda to get rid of their strong flavour, to parboU her 
potatoes before using them in stews. A nourishing soup is brought 
to her notice, which will require a good half-hour spent rubbing it 
through a sieve. She is instructed how to make her cold fish into 
fish-cakes, her cold meat into rissoles, &c. Now, a working woman, 
with all the work for a house and family to occupy her day — the 
washing, scrubbing, sewing, cleaning, &c. — cannot at times help being 
hurried ; she has certainly no time for such fads as the soaking of 
onions with carbonate of soda, and, as from experience she may have 
found that potatoes are best cooked in their skins, she may question 
the necessity of parboiling them for stews ; and she, most assuredly, 
cannot spare the time for the preparation of purges or fish-cakes and 
rissoles. Tn vain will money and time be spent in the formation of 
cookery classes for working women unless all these facts are taken 
into careful consideration. 

Even of the best efforts in this direction much cannot be expected 
— ^the habits of working women are already formed, and not very many 
will be found to put in practice to any extent what has been learned, 
however much the subject may interest them. If any great revolution 
in the dietary and cookery of the working man is to be brought about 
it must be by teaching the children — ^the future wives and mothers 
of the rising generation. It may be said this is already done — ^the 
Education Department having included the teaching of cooking in its 
curriculum. This is true, Imt unfortunately it is under conditions 
that would fail of success in the teaching of any subject. 

It is now upwards of twenty years since cookery was first taught 
in elementary schools, but as yet little impression has been made by 
the teaching. Under the Education Department cookery is allowed 
as a spedfic subject, and, after needlework,” is held to be of import- 
ance to the girls ; yet it is not deemed to be of sufficient importance 
to be placed under examination or even regular inspection (there being 
but one inspectress for the whole of England). When we come to 
the time allotted, we find that, although the examination in needle- 
work (which is comparatively a simple subject) requires a girl to spend 
about four hours a week during her school life (that is about 168 
hours a year), for cookery forty hours’ instruction in the school year, 
twenty of which only need be spent in actml probUice, is deemed 
sufficient. On reference to the code it will be seen that the grant is 
paid on the attendance, the only other condition being that the teacher 
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miurti libldaoartificate f rom » teoogniaed school of oook^tf. As many 
aa eighteen childr6n*-nntil recently twenty*fotu^--*Inay betanghtprac-^ 
tioaily at one time by one tc^er. Unless, therefore, the scbM boards 
themselves place the snl^ect under snpervision— as in a few instances 
they do— it is left to the average teacher to give any instruction she 
pleases. It is true that the Education Department has provided '‘hints ” 
and “ suggestions ” for the teaching of the subject, but they are more 
generally ignored than acted npon. What the outcome of this freedom 
has been may be seen firom the reports in the Edncation Department 
Blue-book of 1894—95, that of 1895-96 being practically a repetition. 

If a foreigner, after paying surprise visits to the cookery classes all 
over England, were to be asked what he gathered from his observa- 
tions was considered to be the staplu dish of the English working man, 
he would undoubtedly answer, "Bock cakes’*; and if asked what he 
supposed the next in importance, " Sausage rolls ’’—for, unfortunately, 
it is on rubbish of this kind that much of the limited time allotted to 
cookery is spent. " The children will buy these,” explains the teacher, 
" and the board object to have any loss on the food cooked.” if a 
stew is taught . the great advantages of stewing are dwelt on, but 
rarely seen. " There is not time to get the meat tender in the lesson ” 
is the reason given. That the best part of the potato lies next the 
skin ” is invariably taught, but I have never once seen potatoes cooked 
in their skins — which is undoubtedly the surest way of preserving 
this best part. The teaching generally is extremely fragmentary, 
consisting of a few miscellaneous dishes arranged without method or 
adequate repetition. It cannot, therefore, considered that the 
teaching in elementary schools has reached the state of efficiency that 
conld be desired It is undoubtedly true that in some places the 
results are as satisfactory as possible under existing oircamstances — 
that a class in this district, or those under that board, may be pointed 
out as doing usefnl work ; but, speaking generally, the results are not 
good, and are not calculated to have any beneficial effect on the com- 
munity. 

But how can this state of things be remedied? The first 
step undoubtedly, would be the examination and inspection of all 
elementary ciasses receiving a grant for cookery. Thii^ as in other 
subjects, wonld give an incentive to work, which is now lacking. It 
wonld weed oat the bad teachers and encourage the good. The grant 
being paid on results, as well as attendance, the school boards would 
not retain teachers incapable of produdng results. This would, 
undoubtedly, lead to more favourable arrangements with regard to the 
time allotted to the subject, and this, again, wonld have its effects on 
the training of the teachers. For, undoubtedly, one great cause of 
the failure in the teaching of cookery is the incompetence of the 
average teacher. 
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Most anfortanately fi>r the general improvement of onr English 
cookery, the training of teachers has been hitherto more a matter of 
philanthrdipio enterprise than of basmess. It is impossible to speak 
too highly of the energy and devotion many ladies and gentlemen 
have given to the subject, but their zeal in the majority of cases has 
been in excess of their knowledge, with the result that the system of 
training generally adopted is not calculated to produce experts, nor 
even fair amateurs — hpndreds of young women (many mere girls) being 
turned out as certi^ed teachers, not only of all branches of cookery, 
but of the chemistry of food and physiology, in less time than it would 
take to train an efficient kitchen-maid in a gentleman’s kitchen. As 
a consequence we find jhat the average cookery teacher has no know- 
ledge of cookery in any true sense of the word, no grip of her sub- 
ject. She can make a few miscellaneous dishes more or less well — 
she has a smattering of chemistry of food, hygiene and philosophy — 
more time in proportion having been given to these subjects than the 
one in which she is supposed to be trained ; but most emphatically 
she is no cook. But it is objected by some ladies interested in the 
training schools, We do not wish onr teachers to be cooks, our 
aim is distinctly educational.” Eay, further, I have been told that it 
is desirable that the teachers should not be cooks. But this is scarcely 
sense. Would it be argued that it is not desirable that a teacher of 
music should be a musician, or a teacher of writing a good penman ? 
Is it rational to apply to cookery arguments which would not be 
admitted as sound applied to any other educational subject? 1 
am convinced that no good results are possible until the teachers of 
cookery are both good cooks and good teachers. 1 do not wish to 
say one word against the right teaching of theory. 1 regard it as 
most valuable as a means to an end, but it is not the end itself. It 
must not be overlooked that cookery is not only a science but an art, 
and a practical art can only be acquirod practically. An ounce of 
practice,” says the proverb, “ is worth a ton of theory.'^ 

It would be impossible for me to enumerate the many instances 
of absurd teaching which have come under my notice in consequence 
of this learning too much and knowing too little,” but one will serve 
as an example. At a lesson that was being given to a class of children 
on the cooking of potatoes, I heard the following : ** You must peel 
the potato very very thinly, because the best part lies next the sldn ” 
(the teacher meantime giving a slow and dumi^ demonstration of this 
operation). ‘*|Titrogen lies next the skin; now nitrogen is very 
nutritious, if you didn’t have nitrogen you would die. Dextrin is in 
the potato, and starch ; you make sta^h of dextrin.” And so the 
lesson proceeded. But alas ! for the potatoes, although they had all 
these three on board-— nitrogen, dextrin, and starch — they did not 
»vsil to save them, for they perished miserably in the cooking, and were 
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toned oat a xnoet anai^tunng and watery xnasB. Can any teaching 
be ittore fntile than this or lees educational ? 

Tla» qneBtioD, however, of whether a certifkiated telhdier t>f cookery 
shonld be required to have as large, and as accurate, a knowledge of 
cookery as might reasonably be expected of a plam cook is, I venture 
to think, not a matter for private judgment. It is a matter of public 
interest, and . a matter on which the public have a right to express 
their opinion, involving, as the teaching of cookery does, a great 
outlay yearly of public funds, given by the 6k>vemment in grants, 
and paid in salaries by school boards and county councils. At the 
present time there are some twenty-four training schools of cookery, 
many of which have sprung up with fungus-like rapidity during the 
last few years under the auspices of county councils, and which, in the 
majority of cases, have obtained recognition of their diplomas through 
affiliation with other schools. None of these are Government schools, 
all bemg under the management of committees of ladies and gentle- 
men, although during the last three years a step has been made in the 
right direction by putting them under inspection. So long as they do 
not grant certificates to the regularly tnuned teachers on less than a 
period of six months’ instruction — 480 hours of twenty hours a week, 
one month of this time being spent in ])ractical class teaching— th^ 
are free, with very trifling restrictions, to arrange their own systems 
and to train and examine in any manner they please. In some 
instances the practical examinations are conducted by the members of 
the committees themselves, who not unfrequently know less than those 
they examine. In many of the schools a great portion of the instruc- 
tion is given by the pupils themselves, who are generally but a few 
weeks in advance of those they teach. 1 need scarcely point out the 
extreme mischievousness of sudi a practice. 

It is, however, a matter for encouragement that many schools fully 
realise the present unsatisfactory state of things, and have in some 
instances taken steps to ensure more thorough training by a lengthened 
period of instruction, and by the employment of undoubted experts as 
teachers. But as all certiGcates are of on equal grant-earning value to 
undiscriminating school boards and county councils, such schools find 
themselves at a manifest disadvantage in obtaining pupils ; few, com- 
paratively, being willing to ]iay the higher fees necessary, and to spend 
the additional time in obtaining a certificate, which is of no more 
value, so far as Government recognition is concerned, than any other. 

Undoubtedly a second step towards the improvement of cookery- 
teaching would be in the Education Department taking entire control 
of the subject so far as its own leaching is concerned, conducting its 
own examinations, and granting its own diplomas. At first the subject 
of cookery-teaching was more or less experimental, but now, when the 
sulject has been taught for upwards of twenty years, whatever need 
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might have existed in times past for the Department to recognise 
diplomas jgrant^ on varying standards, the time has sorely come for 
it to fix its own standard and expect the schools to conform to it 

Unquestionably the examinations would have to be of a veiy 
thorough character, otherwise the position of afiairs would be made 
worse than at present It is not advisable in the interests of any 
subject that Gbvemment recognition should be given to other than 
the best ; certainly not with regard to cookery. It would, I think, 
be scarcely too mnci to require that the applicant for a certificate 
should be able to cook well any joint usually seen on English tables, 
any vegetables in ordinary use, any fish easily obtained ; that she 
should be able to make plain soups and stews, porridge, cookery for 
the sick-room, bread, ordinary puddings, pastry, &c. ; and that, as the 
preparation of meals is the chief object of cookery, she should be able 
to prepare a simple dinner and dish it to a given time. The prepara- 
tion of a meal bears the same relation to cookery as the making of a 
garment does to needlework — ^it is a test of how far knowledge can be 
put to a practical purpose. More than this : as the certificate is to 
guarantee her ability to teach the children of the working classes, 
would it be too much to ask that the examinee should give proof of 
her ability to cook, under the same disadrantages of stoves and utensils, 
dishes most suitable for working people ; that she should be tested in 
giving a demonstration of these dishes to a class of children, and 
practically instruct a class of eighteen ; still further, that she should 
be able to pass an examination in the principles of cookery and in the 
elementary chemistry of food and cookery ? 

Now, I do not hesitate to say that such an examination, conducted 
by competent examiners, would revolutionise the present system. 
Undoubtedly very few schools could be carried on on their present 
lines. It would soon be found that, for passing even so simple an 
examination as the one I have suggested, much more than even 
twelve months* work would be required as preparation for the average 
girl who enters a cookery school without previous domestic training. 
It would also be found necessary, where schools have no endowment — 
and few have — ^to raise the present low fees. £15 for six months is 
the highest fee charged at any school, £12 or £10 is the average. 
Now, it must be obvious that at the rate of fid. an hour it must be 
somewhat — ^not to say very — difficult to provide competent instractors 
or adequate material for experiment. Hence the system I have 
alluded to of pupils teaching pupils, the want of a comprehensive 
currioulnm and adequate practice. It should not be overlooked that, 
with a Government examination to work for, the schools could ask and 
get adequate fees, for it would be the best and not the cheapest schools 
which would then secure pupils. 

It is objected that the question of exammen is a difficulty; that 

fWkUaDIL 8 
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wih Bdtool wonld want to anpply tbam, and that no achool wonid be 
aa&fied with examiners diosen from any adiool hnt its own^ To that 
1 wonid say, that if a new ^stem of things is uangniated it is 
dedraUe that the examiners should be independent of any and every 
school, and should have snoh qualifications that tiiere cannot be two 
opudons of their capacity. It may be difficult to find snch persons, 
but assuredly not impossible. We have in England some of the most 
able Framh and English cooks: why should there not be some attempt 
to profit by their experience and benefit by their advice in this 
important matter ? ere is no reason why cookery should be treated 
nn^e any otiher subject. Would it be thought sensible to start 
schools of engmeering without the advice of engineers, or schools of 
medidne whose committees included no doctors ? No one would wish 
to dispense with philanthropic enterprise, but it is moat desirable that 
it should be guided. 

Space will not, however, allow me to go more thoroughly into this 
subject, and I must leave i^ hoping that my article may be useful 
in drawing attention to the matter, and that in time the increased 
ccmipetence of the cookery teacher, the adoption of a more reasonable 
scheme for teaching the children of the working man, together with 
adequate Government inspection of the elementary classes, will have 
their effect on even the poorest homes. We want, says a well-known 
writer, “ common sense in cookery, as in other things. . . . Food 
should be used and not abused. Much of it is now abselutely wasted 
for the want of a little art in cooking it. lleolth, morals and family 
pnjoyment are all connected with the question of cookery.” 


Maky Davies. 



THE SHORTENING OP PARIUMENT. 


W HAT oaght to be the length of FtirKament '< The law says; 

“ Not more than seven years.” The Chartuts said, “ Not 
more than one year,” and I wish to urge a few reasons for agreeing 
with the Chartists. Now that the Liberal party is revising its pro- 
gramme, with a prospect of having plenty of time for the process, 
^ere is a chance getting a hearing for snggestions that pass 
unheeded in*its day of victory. 1 believe that the shortening 
Parliament is essential to the prosperity of the party, which of itself 
would matter little, and to the great canses for whose sake the party 
is precioas, which matters a great deal. The term should be a year, 
if possible, but if we cannot get one year, two are better than three, 
and three are better than four. 

This is not the place to defend the continued existence of the 
liberal party, or its claim to do the work of progress in English 
politics. The young Hons of the Naiimal Itmew and the flying 
eagles of the ladependent Labour party agree that we are a “fossil 
bourgeoisie,” a “ congregation of smug hypocrites ” a “ pack of blind 
hounds, for ever chasing red herrings,” and so on. We might be more 
wideawake, we might be a little less respectable, we might dig deeper 
into the foundations of theory; but, sn^ as we are, here we are; we 
have done a few things for progress, and we have made onr opponents 
do a few more things, and it has not yet been proved that any other 
servants could serve W better. 

Neither is this the place to defend the fundamental assumptionB of 
democratic pclitics. k spite of all the modem aesoraboes that demo- 
oracy is “only a form of government” “a fetish, ” “an outworn 
snpBrslation,” and without “ singing hymns to the ballot-box,” w 
“pinning my soul to the infeUibility of the odd man,” I am^old- 
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fkBUotted enough to bdttwro iihtt w Gommoe&ti io idandi^ ts 
ittd oaght to be a demootw^<-*-4l^ ie» that the t^timatf power of 
deciding all political queatioma ia and ooght to be in the hands of the 
majority of the eleotom to the House of Oommons, and that those 
eleotCMS ought, as time goes on, to be snooessiTely increased in nnm- 
ben (perhaps till they inelnde all adolts, male and female $ but this 
is a oontrorerted question, and I want to keep to the prbdples on 
which all progressive liberals agree). Farther, I assume that our 
democracy is and ought to be parliamentary, and on the Cabinet 
system — that is, that in electing the House of Commons we are and 
ought to be doing two things at once, deciding on the character of 
our legislation and selecting the persons whom we are to entrust with 
executive power, and that no persons can get such power in any other 
way than by the support of a majority in the House of Commons. 
Further, I assume, as matter of common knowledge, that in our 
existing Constitution this scheme of government is hampered by two 
or three serious obstacles which must soon be removed, such as the 
law of Registration, which mutilates the constituencies, the Ownership 
Vote, which swamps them, the procedure of the House of Commons, 
which would disci^it the Circumlocution Office, and, above all, of 
course, the powers of the House of Lorda 

But all these are mere questions of machinery. Nobody cares 
about them but the belated survivors of old-fashioned RadicaUsm. 
The real issues of politics are things like work and #sges, rent and 
capital, health and education, land and dwellings, imperial defence 
and colonial federation. These are the things that matter, not the 
manipulation of the voting-machine/' Doubtless these are the ends ; 
the matter of ultimate importance is the work that is done with the 
votes, not the number of persons that give them, nor the number of 
times that they are given. But reason and experience show that the 
quality of the machinery is all-important to the output of work. If 
we are social reformers, in earnest with a social programme, a consti- 
tutional programme mast come first in time. The removal of political 
obstacles is the alphabet of social progress. 

The removal of obstacles is the alphabet of progress. But there 
is one letter in the alphabet which our politioti schoolmasters ignore 
with strange unanimity. In til the politicti speeches and pro- 
grammes of the last ten years, I do not remember seeing more than 
three or four references to the shortening of Parliament. The Honse 
of Commons is tiected for a term which may nominally be seven years, 
bnt with a generti understanding that it must not be more than six, 
.and the generti practice is to run it as near as possible to the limit of 
six ; dissolutions at any shorter limit than five are always taken as the 
Jesuit of some sort of accident, like the Liberal schism of 1886, or 
the Cordite Vote of 1895. Even with these accidents, the average 
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(we need ^ ga iMidk before 1868, beoenee tbe oo^mm wen eo 
diffennt), In that time we here had aix Burliamenta, of ifhioh Aree 
have laated eiz yean (1874, 1880, 1886), one five yean (1868), one 
three yean (1892), one one year (1885)* (In each case a eeasion is 
oonnted aa a year, which justifies the asoription^of one year to the 
Parliament that laated from November 1885 to June 1886.) And 
liberal Governments have been just as great offenders as Oon« 
servative Oovemments. The Parliaments of 1868 and 1880 were 
liberal; if the short ParUaments of 1885 and 1892 were Liberal also, 
their shortness was altogether against the will of the party in power. 
The Chartists put down ** Annual Parliaments ** among their Five 
Pomts, and before the Chartists, a Duke of Richmond proposed them 
in a Bill, and Alderman Sawbridge found authority for them in the 
** Brevia Parliamentaria.” By this lime, as we all know, we have 
got, or got near to, the three Chartist points of universal suffrage, 
vote by ballot, and eqniJ districts ; we are within sight of payment 
of members ; but the fifth point has dropped out of popular recognition. 

And yet, one would think, if we are to be a real democracy, it is 
just as important that we should express our will often as that we 
should express it effectually ; or rather, it is not expressed effeckually 
unless it is expressed often. The objects of a general election, we 
have said, are two, to decide on our policy and to select our agents. 
How can we4)e said to be deciding the policy of our Government 
when it is three, or four, or five years since our opinion was asked on 
the matter ? And how can our governors be said to be those of our 
choice, when, for anything anybody can tell to the contrary, we are 
thirsting to turn them out ? Of course I know that things are not so 
bad as the theoretical worst. The country's voice can express itself 
to a certain degree by other means than a general election. Pro- 
posals like the match-tax, or the universal public-house compensation, 
(to take examples from both sides), are wiped out general consent. 
A Government is kept back from war with Russia or forced into war 
in the Soudan by a wave of popular emotion. There is, or is said 
to be, a general feeling in the air that a Government is succeeding or 
failing. But all this is a very poor substitute for the direct and 
explicit expression of the people's will. It is like the old apologies 
for leaving masses of people unenfranchised. They are virtually 
represented." So, when we complain that we are committed to action 
that we have never authorised and probably detest, we are told that 
''The Government are sensitive to public opinion." If they are 
sensitive to it, why do not they take the obvious means of ascertain- 
ing it? But they will never do that. Was it not Peel who said: 
** I have never been able to ascertain the moment which gentlemen 
would think proper for a dissolution ? 
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ttpdiiilicms urbila the Imr sieMitfiaiit ie; to if iljhey dil 
fttaatiuely the Oonservitine mmld aMt foQotr dii^ eximpte, imd 
the leenlt woold be that the Libenle imld have all the ahoit PatUa* 
meati and the ConeemtiTeB all the long onea Bat we amat blame 
them for not haring iJtered the law when they had the duoioe^ For, 
indeed, the length of onr present term ia faj^ more injnxicna to liberalB 
than to Conserratires. A Ooneerratire Honse is not injured, for 
Oonserratire purposes, by lapse of time. Whatever private gmevanoes 
there may be, inside the House ca^ in the oonstitnencieB, members 
vote straight just the same; and when a difficnlty comes it is always 
safe to do nothing. But a Liberal Government is almys losing as 
the Housi^ gets older. It begins with high hopes, too high for 
creatures such as we are, in e world such as this is/’ and inevitably 
many of them must be disappointed. There are so many things to 
be done, and so few can be done in the time, and every one left 
nndone is a grievance to some ardent soul. There is the old leaven 
of tradition left working in the high places of the party. There is 
the friction of vested interests clogging the wheels of justice. And 
till something can be done to make it impotent, there is the Honse 
of Loxds to envenom our failures and mutilate onr successes. Oar 
only hope is in renewing oar strength at its source. 

The mention of the House of Lords suggests a speculation. Sap- 
pose that we had to choose between onr present len^ df Parliament 
with the Honse of Lords abolished, and an annnsd Parliament with 
the House of Lords retained. Which would be the more favourable 
to progress ? Test it by looking back at the past. Suppose that the 
had begun in 188(>. Take first the alternative of no Lords 
and long Parliaments. From 1886 to 1892 the history would have 
been just what it actually was, the country surprised into a fit of 
reaction by the unexpected Home Bnle Bill of 1886, then rapidly 
tending towards Home Bnle from 1887 to 1890, under the guidance 
of Mr. Balfour with his imprisonments and evictions, and other 
Unionists with yet darker deeds, then suddenly checked in its con- 
version at the end of 1890 by the fall of Mr. Parnell and the disruption 
of Ireland, and caught in that transitional moment by the election of 
1892. All this time the absence of the Lords would have made no 
difrerence to the history. Then, from 1892 to 1895, a little more 
harvest could have be^ reaped if the Lords had not been there. 
Bat how much more? Gould the Home Buie Bill have ‘been 
passed into law ? I doubt it. Against such a small majority the 
Opposition would have managed to upset the cart somehow ; perhaps 
they would have snatched a Oordite Yote» perhaps they would have 
made a bargain with the PameUites ; bnt, sooner or later, they oonld 
have reduced the fight to a drawn battle, and to a Government 
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d»im UttU itt « d 0 f««i Tjx 1894ii it is tmb, Ur* Oln&toiis’s 
nstMk wt|da not hnvo left the party nnoeitaui about ita leader* We 
abottld have ba^ Lovd Bosebe^ in the Oommons for the last eight 
years, and expetienoe would baye shown whether he was or was not 
oar strongest man* And in the same way, the presenoe of Lord 
Salisbnry in the Commons might have had some efbots which it is 
diffionlt to calcalate, sometimes in the way of making him give way 
sooner, sometimes in the way of making his followers hold oat longer. 
But aU the time the dominating fact would have been the Liberal 
toajority diminishing from forty* A margin which would be abundance 
for Conservatives is starvation for Liberals. It uses up more steam 
to go on than to stand still. It is true, we should have carried the 
Employers’ Liability and Begistration Bills, and added a little more 
strength to the Parish Councils Bill, supposiDg that we had not been 
turned out in our first year, as I suggested above. But how much 
difference would that have made to 1895 ? It might have reduced 
the majority a little, at the utmost by fifty votes, but we did not lose 
the election for want of this Bill or that Bill. We lost it because 
we were not in a condition to win it. A Libf^ral victory means that 
the oountry-^candidates and electors alike — is living on a high level 
of conscience and hope ; just then the countiy was tired of the high 
atmosphere, and 1895 found it in the fogs. 

So, then, the absence of the House of Lords would not have made 
so very much difference to onr history since ISbC. But suppose 
that we had kept the Lords, but had an annual House of Com- 
mons. Presumably, 1887 would have returned the same House 
as 1886, with reduced majorities in many constituencies. But 1888 
would have changed things. For once, the English public really 
watched the history of Irehnd. Between Mr. Balfour’s blazing 
exhibition of Unionist methods and the magnificent propagandist 
work of the Irish party in the Eoglish constituencies (why has that 
propaganda been so limply dropped ?) people in England were eager 
for Home Rule. If even 1892 could give a majority of forty, 1888 
would have given eighty. Of course, the House of Lords would have 
thrown the Bill out, but 1889 would have come, with the Pigott dis- 
closures, and the majority would have gone up to a figure which 
the Lords would have been bound to respect. And with the Lords in 
that cowed mood, we should have got many things besides Home 
Rule — some of them things that we have got as it is, like free 
education and local government, but without the characteristic Tory 
mutilations. 1890 would have made little change; perhaps the 
Liberal majority would have gone down a little, as it always does after 
& great victory. But 1891, coming after the Parnell catastrophe, 
wonld have reduced the majority further, perhaps down to the forty of 
1892. (Only it must be remembered that, ex the Irish 
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qnMba wodd bare Immii cfoied bf tli» iiiilitttbm ^ Bale, tad 
tha Baglbh oonstitaendea woUi im b^en mnob Ian imprensed hf % 
pitrdy Irish event) In the ebaenoe of nn Irish qnestioDi we xney 
eoppose, Sir William Hamart’s great budget would have come in 
1891 or 1892 instead of 1894. Bat besides that we shonld have had 
Mr. Gladstone with Ireland off his mind» and what would he have 
done next? Here imagination faila And, failing to ima^e 
Mr. Gladstone’s action, one most foil to imagine how it wonld have 
affected the elections of 1893 and 1894. Bat, as far as we have gone, 
I think 1 have made it probable that if we had had an annaal 
Parliament ten yean ago, we shonld have got mnch more good oat of 
it than out of an abolished Honse of Lords. 

And, to test the hypothesis, 1 have assamed tnat the House of 
Lords was going on all the lime. Bat in practice, of coarse, it wonld 
not go on. When the country has its back put up, as it had in 1884, 
and as, ex hypothesi, it would have had in 1889, it is quite ready to 
abolish the House of Lords, or to modify it in some way that would 
do jast as well as abolition ; only it never gets the chance of voting 
whUe the iron is hot. Now in oar construction it would have had 
that chance, and used it. 

Here I shall be told that the argument leads not to frequent 
elections, but to the Referendum. “ If the people are really to 
govern, they must decide on a question by itself ; a general election 
derides on a group of questLons taken in a lump, so that it is nncertain 
what the people really mean about any one of them, except that one 
which happened to be uppermost when they were voting.” Well, 
that is plausible, and, if we cannot get Parliaments shortened, we may 
have to come to the Referendum, But we ought to try anything else 
first. Our whole system rests on the assumption that the stream of 
our collective will flows through the Honse of Commons, and through 
no other channel. If we begin to make other channels, the power of 
the House of Gommous is lessened, and, with lessened power, it must 
become less attractive to the strongest men. If statesmen are to be 
tempted to seek power in other ways than by coming to the front in 
the House, we had better have no House at all. We might conceiv- 
ably have a democratic Government without it, a Cabinet taking the 
people’s instmctions by a plebiscite every week ; but, so long as we 
do profess to govern through the House, let ns govern through it 
entirely. Even as it is, with all the weight of empire upon it, its 
proceedings are too often frivolous and irresponsible. What would 
they be if it came to think that they did not matter so very much 
after all ? But let ns have an annual Parliament, and then we have 
a Referendum ipso facto, without any weakening of the House of Com- 
mons. Inevitably, the pressing politioal questions wonld sift themselves 
down to a small number, as indeed they do now, but the questions 
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wm igtioraft it oni deotion WotiM tiki tlieir tm it the xiext» 
iad in five or 4dx yem the ooimtty woold give ite tebe on, say. 
Home Bole^ the House ef Lords, Local Option, Free Trade or Pro* 
teotion, Xand Tenure, Disestablishment ; when the decision was in 
favour of the lOatus ^uo, that partioalar question would drop out of 
agitation for the next few years. 

Perhaps the assertion of the ‘‘sovereignty of the people,” and the 
necessity of asserting it at short intervals, has an antiquated and 
pedantic sound ; in fact, Rousseau anticipated the remark that the 
English people are free only at a general election.” Bnt I hope there 
is nothing antiquated or pedantic about the other great reason for 
frequent elections. If they were not wanted for the sake of practicd 
political results, they would be wanted for the sake of the political 
education of the voter. Most people are so constituted that they 
cannot do anything well unless they have a practical interest in it. 
A practical interest does not at all necessarily mean a selfish interest, 
but it does mean an interest connected with action of some sort. 
Even the interest of speculative knowledge generally depends on 
actively searching, not sitting passive for the knowledge to flow into 
you. And again, must people cannot interest themselves very strongly 
even in knowledge that is to lead to action, if the action is to be 
long deferred. Bnt, on the other hand, if they are led on by the 
necessity of action that has to be constantly repeated under varying 
conditions, tliey acquire a mental habit of preparedness, a trustworthy 
judgment about the matter, a reasonable and permanent interest in 
it. In short, they get an education in it. Now for the great mass 
of electors, the only action that is called for, the action which must 
be repeated to give them their lessons in politics, is the action of 
voting. The rank and file of voters do not belong to committees or 
associations, they do not follow the daily papers closely, they pass 
long spaces of time without thinking about politics at all, and 
nobody troubles to make them think, till the few months before a 
general election. Then there is a sudden waking up; there are 
public meetings every night, the postmen are loaded with leaflets, 
the canvasser is never off the doorstep. In short, we try to do the 
work of years in months. It is perfectly wonderful how, under such 
conditions, we get so many people to vote as we do, and on the 
whole, to vote with so much genuine political conviction as they do, 
on both sides alike. But how much better they would do it it they 
did it oftener. 

It is all very well to say that *‘the voter ought to take an intelli- 
gent interest in politics,” he ought to watch his representativeB and 
see what they are doing,” he ought to midce up his mind on great 
* questions ; ” so he ought, and so multitudes of excellent citiaens do, 
in spite of all discouragements. Bnt we know the average man : with 
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life to be liyed, work to be eoogbt then done, ohildreii to be 
fed end bilb to be peid, is it lifcelj&et he b going to.speni^lib spare 
eniNgies in qualifying himself &r m deobion will not be called for 
till the next centnzy ? It reminds one of the preoooioQS baby that 
watched hb nnrse stealing the email diange and quietly resolved 
to tell Mamma as soon as he oonld talk. 

And it b all veiy well to throw the responsibility on the poUtioal 
educators of the voter, and say that they ought to keep him up to his 
work in the intervals between the election«i. To do them jostioei they 
do, with wonderful strenuousuess and pertinacity, considering every- 
thing. It seems such useless work, getting np meetings, maldhg 
speeches, defending votes before the Revising Bsribter, going round 
with petitions, completely uncertain all the time whether all the good 
that you seem to have done will not be swept away by some sadden 
fluke three years hence, a scare of war, or a depression in trade, or an 
unpopular act of a supporter, or a magniflcent candidate on the other 
side. And the voter b so sensitive to being bored ; it is not safe to 
worry him with educative efforts when there is nothing immedbte to 
come of them ; he may tarn in resentment to the side that has left 
him alone. g 

And thb difficulty applies especially to political education on the 
Liberal side. To bring their principles before the voter the Liberals 
have to do explicit political work ; but the Conservatives have an 
implioit propaganda in the arrangements of daily life. The conspicuous 
pe< pie are Conservatives in sue) a large proportion — ^the squire and 
the parson and the doctor in the village, the large employer and the 
people that live in the large bouses in the town. If they did nothing 
purposely to spread their opinions, their mere visibility wonld have an 
attractive force. They draw votes by unconscious inertia, and the 
process loses nothing by long intermission ; the Liberals make them 
by consoions persuasion, and fi’equent repetition b all important. 

In the absence of parliamentary elections our political instinct, 
divining the necessity of the frequent instrnction of the citben, has 
sebed on the municipal elections as a field for politbal contests. 
And so we get a certain amount of political education, bat of a very 
poor kind, because the issues are so local ; and for the sake of a very 
poor political lesson the munioipid elections are perverted from their 
proper use. Give ns parliamentary elections, and the mnnicipal 
elections can be cut loose from poUtics. 

If a year b to a nation what a day is to a human being, as a time- 
honoured authority says it is, imagine the condition of a school where 
five or six days generally ebpse between one lesson and the next, 
and an interval of three days is exceptionally short, and a sneoession 
of two following days is only known once or twice in any boy’s school * 
time. What clever boys they mast be to learn anything at all ! 
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Coalite tibooM of a wlbi who came of age ia 1668| just too late 
to get 0 % tibe jr^giiter* la this year 1897 he is jBfIy, and in that 
time he has seen six: general eleotion% 1874y 1680, 1885, 1886, 1892, 
1695. Be msy hate had one or two more chattoea of roting, if there 
were l7<*eleotions where he lived ; but then there may have been one 
or two nnoppoaed eleotiona and thi^ would give him one or two chances 
leas. Here is a man of fifty, probably a &ther of grown*ap ehildren, 
very possibly a grandfather; his voice is supposed to be the deter- 
tnii^g factor in the government of his country, and he has only 
uttered it six; tunes in his life ! Nay, we are assared that what* 
ever happens the present Parliament will not be dissolved before 
1901 ; BO the man will be fifty-four when he gives his seventh vote. 
And I have assumed very &vonrable conditions — that before 1885 be 
was either a borough voter or a £12 county voter; that he has 
either never removed at all, or timed all his removals with prophetic 
certainty that a general election would not come off b^ore the 
January following the nex± Midsummer but one. 1 should like to 
know how many of our survivors from 1868 have voted through 
all six elections unchecked. 

Of course, there is a practical and most powerful reason why nobody 
presses the shortening of Parliaments — ^the expense. It is bad enough 
as it IS , somebody, either the candidate or his supporters, has to find 
the average £500 which the law allows for a contest, to say nothing 
of what may have to be found outside the law , necessity is respon- 
sible for the stifling of many a contest and the selection of many a 
“ duffer.” If the money had to be found every year, how should we 
get any candidates at all ? Well, we have long had an item on the 
Liberal programme — only somehow we have never pressed it-— on 
purpose to cover that difficiilty public payment of election expenses. 
It is mostly stated as ** payment out of the rates,” but payment out 
of the Imperial taxes would be far better. If the rates were 
responsible, there would be a constant tending to avoid oontests for 
the sake of saving the rates, especially where the result was certain, 
and it is exactly in the constituencies where the result is most certain 
that contests are most wanted, for the sake of educating the electors. 
To encourage strict local supervision of expenses, the Imperial pay- 
ment ought to be a fixed amount for the constituency, calculated on 
the population and area jointly, and the local rates ought to save 
what they could out of it, or pay the excess above it. As things are 
now, an election is supposed to cost £1,000,000 in legitimate expenses. 
With a quickened public conscience it would cost oontinually less, but 
even if it remained at a million, it would be money well spent in 
making the people master in their own house. And, after all, some- 
body has to find the money now, and, what is of equal practical 
importance, the expenditure would be popular. When a Government 
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We are pledged to payment of ntemiHite, It iif eeftididy jiurt» and 
it imdd give ns valnaUe membete whm ire eannot get vritboat it. 
Yet its eftot would be gre^ lirntted by tbe preomdooimNi of aeati. 
There are very few oconpatioiui that a man can leave for a term of 
Parliament^ and trast to finding them there to oome back to when tbe 
term is over, if be loses his seat the next tame. Bnt I would nrge 
that tbe payment of expenses is far more important. Per the 
payment of members benefits only the sncoessfal candidate^ and the 
payment of expenses benefits the nnsnocessfiil candidate ai well If 
the member is paid, and the expenses are not paid| a rioh candidate 
will be ready to spend all the more money on the chance of gettang 
some of it bade again, and a poor candidate will be worse handicapped 
than ever, miless he is standing for a perfectly safe seat Bat pay 
the expenses, and, even if members are not paid, yen have opened the 
way to at least one class of poor men, those who could live somdiow 
if they got into the House, but to save their lives they cannot raise 
£500 in a lump ; and all other poor men are at least not worse off 
than they were before. And you have done a yet greater thing. Yon 
have given every constitnency the chance of a contest. In a Parlia- 
mentary ConstitntioD, contests are tbe life-blood of politics, and 
nncontested seats mean failin;*^ circulation. 

Moreover, if yon pay members without shortening Parliaments, and 
without paying expenses, they ha^e a direct interest in running the 
Parliament out to its full term, and premature dissolutions become 
rarer than ever. If I were in the House, I should vote against pay- 
ment of members, although in itself it is quite right, unless it was 
accompanied at least one of tbe two safeguards, shortened Parlia- 
ments and payment of expenses. 

**Bat consider the uncertainty and instability of the popular 
judgment. Are we to put our institutions into the melting-pot every 
Midsummer ? Are we to subject the whole interests, perhaps the 
safety, of a world-wide empire, to the caprice of an annual vote ? ” 

Well, it is unhappily true that the popular judgment is subject to 
caprice. Englisbmen who have wrung their hands in despair and 
bowed their heads with shaice for the deeds of their Government 
have no need to be reminded of that. But how do we mend the 
matter by prolonging the results of the caprice ? If we put a Govern- 
ment into power that lets the Turks and the Bussians command our 
ships as Charles II. let the Dutch bum them, and sacrifices the Cretans 
as Bolingbroke sacrificed the Catidans, the best remedy is that we 
shonld have a chance of putting it out again befi)re it has time to 
do any more mischief. 
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* AfftMlift tiw idfl» is thsfe the popitlsr vote is isst so &uigevoiis» 
ff yon de^Mt it wy often, ns if the *<popidnr osgpitee*' gmmed 
only nt the moments nhim it wss nttaxed, samethaigelsegom^ 
in between. And 1 nm nfinid that that is the oaloiilatioii of many 
ndvDOates of long Pnrlinmenta, The master gives idiotio orders, 
but if he waits long enough between them, it is pomible to disobey 
Mm,'* Bnt X am writing for readers who bcdieve in democracy. 

** Bnt the capnoe is really made less disastrous by lasting longer, 
Oontintiity of policy is a good thing, even if it is oontmnity in the 
wrong policy, foreign Powers complain, as it is, of onr constant 
vacillation. They say they oannot join ns in any alliances or mutual 
oonoessions became they never know whether the policy of one 
Oabinet will be reversed by its saoodSBor. Where shoald we be if no 
understandings could be trusted beyond a year ahead ? And it is the 
same with home administration. A Minister hacf a scheme for his 
department. Whether it is good or bad, it ought to have time to be 
tried. With a system like that no Minister would have time to think 
of a scheme at all. It would be as much as he could do to get to 
know his seoretaries by sight before he was turned out.” 

Here there are two assumptions, first that annual I'arliaments would 
mean constant change of Government, second that change of Govern- 
ment would be fatal to continuit;^' of policy. Take the first assumption 
first. Would an annual Parliament mean an annual or a very frequent 
change of Government? That is, would the judgment of the electors 
change as fast in one year as it now changes in five or six ? Asa rule, 
it would not. If you look at the thermometer once a month you are 
very likely to find a change of twenty or thirty degrees, but you do 
not conclude that yon would find it changed as much as that if you 
looked every day. The oftener the House is elected the less its party 
complexion will change at one election on an average. Of coarse the 
average will not always be observed ; for a few years together the 
majority will be nearly constant, then it will change rather rapidly. 
Bnt probably there will never be a catastrophic change like 1880 or 
1895. A majority of 150 is not bnilt np in a single year. 

And so, if ** continuity of policy” depends on the persistence 
of the same party in power, there is no reason why it should 
be injured by frequent elections. Bnt the second assumption is 
also unfonnd^. Even if frequent elections did mean frequent 
changes of Government, they would not mean frequent breaks of 
*** continuity.” Bather, they would be a powerful influence in its 
iavonr. If Governments changed oftener, the permanent traditions 
oommon to both parties would be distinguished with sharper emphasis 
the details on which they differ. And probably this oommon 
Hbasie would be most perceptible in foreign policy. So far as the 
vnm oatsider can observe, the most “continuous” foreign poUoy 
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vUcb cmr I'mign SecretexieB litre to anooimtcar bdoD£[B to the em* 
ohangiog Gomnmeat of Fraxihe^ la tmth, it is absurd to talk abotit 
*<ooatiauity*’ in the kaleidoaeQ|de iuoeession of “mutual r^proohe* 
ments ” and “ strained rdaltos ** which we call “ European politics." 
When there is anything moderately permanent in our foreign relations 
it can always be embodied in a treaty, and then it goes on whether 
our Government is changed or not But as to all these “ arrange- 
ments ” and “ understandings," made to-day and broken to-morrow, if 
an annual Parliament kept us out of these, that would be not the 
least of its merits. 

A similar thing may be said about domestic “ continuity " with 
even greater cogency. Governments do not spend their time in 
demolishing the results of each other’s administration. When a 
Minister has done a good piece of work in his department the country 
recognises it and his successors keep it goin* *. Sometimes, it is true, 
one of the main prindples of the party is involved, and a particular 
section of administrative policy has to be reversed by a new Govern- 
ment. But in general the agreement of successive administrations 
much more conspicnous than their diSerenoe ; the impatient reformer 
complains that they do not differ enough. 

But a Parliament is not only a voting-machine for registering a 
plebiscite. It is a body of practical men doing business. It has to 
get warmed to its work. The members have to get used to each 
other’s ways, and take the measure of each other s capacities. With 
an election, they would bo brolen up just as they were 

beginning to settle down." Even so, it may be remarked, that might 
be a reason against one year, but it is no reason for six. School 
boards and county councils get “ warmed to their work ’’ in three. 
But the supposed reason rests on an assumption misinferred from our 
present experience, like the kindred assumption about “ continuity of 
policy.” It supposes that the jpcrsunnel of the House would be changed 
after an annual election, as much as it is now changed after a 
g^ yflTiTiiAl election. But, of course, it would not. It would 
only be changed, on an average, a fifth or a sixth as much. To 
take an extreme case, the House of 1895 differed by about 200 
members from the House of 1892. If the change had proceeded 
equfdly by annual elections, that would have given about mxty-seven 
new members to each of the three years, or about a tenth of the 
House. A body that does not lose more than a tenth of its members 
at once is in no danger of “ breaking up when it has just warmed to 
its work.” Sometimes, of course, in times of rapid change, the new 
members would be many more than a tenth, but generally they would 
be fewer. In point of fact, a Ux more probable danger than undue 
ebange is undue sameness. In very many constituencies, it would 
h ccfF!"* a matter of course to re-elect without a contest^ except in 
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timfii of tfelonfe oxdtetiiltit, mndh as ike dBom d a eompany are 
fe-eloeted. I hope this datiger would be pertly obfiated by the 
pzorisioiie ee to^ezpeoies, of which I have spoken; b&t ia the nieaiQ<< 
while, I make a present of it to those who fear change’* and 
turmoil’* 

Yalnable members may lose their seats by a momentary caprice 
of the oonstitnenpy.” The objection is really too simple* They are 
liable to lose them as it is, and with an annual election they would 
hare the chance of getting them back again all the sooner. A few 
members are too valuable to be lost to the House, even for a year ; 
somebody would vacate a safe seat for one of these, just as is done 
now. And in the case of the valuable members there would be a 
positive advantage in the annual system. A member could take a 
holiday for a year, to recover his health or to go on an important 
mission, without leaving his constituency unrepresented. Somebody 
else could be put in, avowedly as a warmiug-]>an during the rightfiil 
member’s absence. The position of “ warming-pan would be a very 
useful introduction to the House for young men beginning Parlia- 
mentary life. And there would be an oppo«»ite kind of utility in the 
rotation of seats in some cases. Where, for instance, there are two 
good local candidates, with equal claims to the seat, and neither of 
them very important to the work of the House, it would be easy to 
return them alternately, and avoid all grievances. A plentiful supply 
of ex-members is a useful element lu the political work of a 
constituency. 

The same illusion underlies the objections of ‘'turmoil” and 
" labour.” The country is all upside down at an election. Friends 
quarrel, and trade declines, and overything is in confusion. Are we to 
go through all that every year?” And so the practical political 
workers will say : " We have to give up our pleasures and neglect our 
business to sit in stnSj committee rooms and knock at obdurate doors 
and flatter crotchety voters. After the election, whether we have 
lost or won, we thank God that it is over for the next six years. If 
it was all to be done every year or every two years, life would be 
impossible. But of course we could not do it. The only result would 
be that people would have to be paid to do it, and we should get the 
American state of things — politics left to the professional politicianB, 
and the ordinary man manoeuvred out of all control.” (I do not give 
this as necessarily the true view of American politics, but it is the 
view that would be given by my hypothetical friends.) The illusion is 
the same. You are thinking of Sequent elections as if they would be like 
our present rare elections. Bnt,of course, they would not The "turmoil” 
and " labour” would disappear, except a small and manageable part of 
them. Political activity is like every other kind of activity. It works 
better equably than in bursts, and the same output of work done 
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^naUy takes less oat of the workers. The oftener yon black your 
imts the more easily they take a polish each time. To pat elections 
at long intervals beoaase they apeet things so when they do'oome, is as 
if yon pat your stock-taking every five years becanse it apsets yonr 
bosiness so when yon do it. Even as it is we are not quite stagnant 
between the elections. In the sladcest times* when an election is 
furthest distant, we have a moderate amonnt of political work going 
on in the constituencies. If elections were frequent, that moderate 
work would be all that we should want in the near prospect of a poll. 
How do we manage our annual municipal elections ? We know that 
they mast come every year, and we oalcnlate accordingly. Where the 
contest is keenest nobody complains of trade deranged and social life 
embittered and private time al^rbed, simply because mankind has on 
instiact of self-preservation, and when an emergency is certain to 
come often we provide against all its inconveniences. And so it 
would be if our Parliamentary elections were annual. 

I have spoken as if the frequent verdict of the people would 
always or generally be on the Liberal side. Of course that is 
our hope* for the present generation at least, and so long as the 
distinction between the parties keeps its present form. But that 
does not mean that the party called “ Liberal ” is always to be in 
power. If the people vote often they will often vote for Conservative 
•Governments, but then they will insist on their doing Liberal work. 
And even if that expectation is disappointed we shall not repent. 
The democracy has a right to its judgment, even when it is a judg- 
ment against the light. The restoration of Protection would be a 
calamity; but, as Burke would have said, it would be a greater 
calamity if the people were bent upon it and kept back by the inertia 
of our legislative processes. We need not quarrel with the legislators 
who passed the Septennial Act because they were not up to the level 
cf modem democratic theory. They had many excuses for their eager- 
ness to snatch up any weapon for keeping out the Pretender. Bat 
if we were now put into their places, we should be bound to acknow- 
ledge that if the people of England really wanted a Jacobite Parliament 
they wete entitled to have it. f 

There is a possible alternative to the shortening of Parliament to an 
invariable fixed term — ^the gradation of members’ terms individually, 
according to their majorities in their constituencies. Let us say, for 
instance, that a member shall have one year if he beats his opponent 
(or higher of two opponents) by anything under 5 per cent., or 105 to 
100, two years for anything^ l^tween 5 and 10 per cent., three years 
for anything between 10 and 20 per cent., four years over 20 per cent. 
1 do not suggest this as anything bat a cariosity, but there are certain 
obvions merits about it. *It would have some part of the efiect of 
{ooportional representation without its complications. The minority 
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would noli exactly get representation in proportion to its sizei bat it 
wonld get a ne^ prospect of representation. And the great object 
of encouraging contests would be promoted more powerfully by 
any other expedient short of the direct payment of for 

standing. If you can shorten the other man’s even supposing 
that he beats you, the miss ceases to be as bad as the mile. 

In this way or some other, ^mething must be done to quicken 
the pace of reform, if this generatbn is to see any good work. 
People talk about ^e impatience of youth, but youth has time to 
wait. A middle-i^ed Radical has a right to be impatient, at the age 
when private opportunities are narrowed, and personal hopes are 
lessened, and the coming changes of personal life must be mostly 
bitter. Progress is slow, and time is short, and I want to see a few 
things done before I die. 

Thomas Ooluns Snow. 
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MESCAL: A NEW ARTIPICIAL PARADISE. 


I T hulieen Intown for some years that iihe Kiowa Indians of New 
Mexico an aocostomed to eat, in tiieir religions ceremonies, a 
certain caotos called Anhaloniam Lewinii, or mescal button. Mescal - 
which must not be confounded witii the intoxicating drink of the 
same name made from an agave— is found in the Mexican valley of 
the Bio Grande, the ancestral home of the Kiowa Indians, as well as 
in Texas, and is a brown and brittle substance, nauseous and bitter 
to the taste, composed mainly of the blunt dried leaves of the plant. 
Yet, as we shall see, it has every dum to rank with haschisch and the 
other famous drugs which have procured for men the j(^s of an 
artificial paradise. Upon the Kiowa Indians, who first discovered its 
care and potent virtues, it has had so strong a fascination that the 
misrionaries among these Indians, finding here a rival to Christianity 
not yielding to moral finaeion, have appealed to the secular arm, and 
the buying and selling of the drug has been prohibited by Govern* 
mmit under severe penalties. Yet the use of mescal prevails among 
the Kiowas to this day. 

It has indeed spread, and the mescal rite may be said to be 'to- 
day the chief religion of all the tribes of the Southern plains of the 
United States. The rite usually takes place on Saturday night ; the 
men then sit in a cirole within the tent round a large camp>fire, which 
is k^t burning brightly all the time. After prayer the leader hands 
eadi man four buttons, which ate slowly chewed and swallowed, and 
altogether about ten or twelve buttons are consumed by each man 
between sundown and daybreak. Throughout the nig^t the men 
sit quietly round the fire in a state of reverie — amid continual 
singing and the beating of drums by attendants— absorbed in the 
colour visionB and other manifestations of mescal intoxication, and 
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about noon on the fidlowing dey, whan, the effiratB have pawed off, 
they gel^ up and go about their boeiiiesB, without any depresaion 
or otiier nnpleaisaat afker-e&ct. 

There are five or six allied species of cacti which the Indians also 
use and treat with great reverence. Thus Mr. Carl Lmnholts has 
fbnnd that the Tarahnmari, a tribe of Mexican Indians, worship 
varions cacti as gods, only tb be approached with uncovered heads. 
When they wish to obtain these cacti, the Tarahnmari cense them- 
selves with copal incense, and with profound respect dig up the god, 
careful lest they should hurt him, while women and children are 
warned from the spot. Even Christian Indians regard Hikori, the 
cactns god, as co-eqnal with their own divinity, and make the sign 
of the cross in its presence. At all great festivals, Hikori is made 
into a drink and consumed by the medicine man, or certain selected 
Indians, who sing as they partake of it, invoking Hikori to grant a 

beautifnl intoxication ; at the same time a rasping noise is made 
with sticks, and men and women dance a fantastic and picturesque 
dance— the women by themselves in white petticoats and tunics — 
before those who are under the inflnence of the god. 

In 1891 Mr. James Mooney, of the United States Bureau of Eth- 
nology, having frequently observed the mescal rites of the Kiowa 
Indians and assisted at them, called the attention of the Anthropo- 
logical Society at Washington to the subject, and three years later he 
brought to Washington a supply of mescal, which was handed over 
for examination to Drs. Prentiss and Morgan. These investigators 
experimented on several young men, and demonstrated, for the first 
time, the precise character of mescal intoxication and the remarkable 
visions to which it gives rise. A little later Dr. Weir Mitchell, who, 
in addition to his eminence as a physician, is a man of marked 
msthetic temperament, experimented on himself, and published a very 
interesting record of the brilliant visions by which he was visited 
under the infiuence of the plant. In the spring of the past year 
1 was able to obtain a small sample of mescal in London, and as my 
first experiment with mescal was also, apparently, the first attempt to 
investigate its vision-producing properties outside America,* I will 
describe it in some detail, in preference to drawing on the previously 
published descriptionB of the American observers. 

On Good Friday I found myself entirely alone in the quiet rooms 
in the Temple which I occupy when in London, and judged the occa- 
sion a fitting one for a personal experiment. 1 made a decoction (a 
different method from that adopted in America) of three buttons, the 

* Lewln, of Berlin, indeed, oxperimpnted with Anhaloninm Lewinli, to which he }?ave 
its name, as early as 1888 , and as he *fonnd that even a small portion produced 
dangerons sym^ms, he classed it amongst the extremely poisonous drugs, hko 
s^chnia. He failed to discover its vibion-produolng properties, and it seems, in fiicr, 
highly probable that he was really exi^nmenting with a different cactus from that 
now known by the sime name. 
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full pbydological dose, and drank this at intemis between 2.30 and 
4.80 P.M. The first symptom observed during the aftemqon was a 
certain oonsoiousness of energy and intellectual power.* This passed 
off, and about an hour after the final dose I felt faint and unsteady ; 
the pulse was low, and I found it pleasanter to lie down. I was 
still able to read, and I noticed that a pale violet shadow floated over 
the page around the point at which *my eyes were fixed. 1 had 
already noticed that objects not in the direct line of vision, such as 
my hands holding the book, showed a tendency to look obtrusive, 
heightened in colour, almost monstrous, while, on closing my eyes, 
after-images were vivid and prolonged. The appearance of visions 
with closed eyes was very gradual. At first there was merely a 
vague play of light and shade, which suggested pictures, but never 
made them. Then the pictures became more definite, but too con- 
fused and crowded to be described, beyond saying that they were of 
the same character as the images of the kaleidoscope, symmetrical 
groupings of spiked objects. Then, in the course of the evening, 
they became distinct, but still indescribable — mostly a vast field of 
golden jewels, studded with red and green stones, ever changing. 
This moment was, perhaps, the most delightful of the experience, for 
at the same time the air around me seemed to be flushed with vague 
perfume — producing with the visions a delicious effect*— and all dis- 
comfort had vanished, except a slight faintness and tremor of the 
hands, which, later on, made it almost impossible to guide a pen as 1 
made notes of the experiment ; it was, however, with an effort, always 
possible to write with a pencil. Tho visions never resembled familiar 
objects; they were extremely definite, but ;^et always novel; they 
were constantly approaching, and yet constantly eluding, the semblance 
of known things. I would see thick glorious fields of jewels, solitary 
or clustered, sometimes brilliant and sparkling, sometimes with a 
dull rich glow. Then they would spring up into flower-like shapes 
beneath my gaze, and then seem to turn into gorgeous butterfly forms 
or endless folds of glistening, iridescent, fibrous wings of wonderful 
insects ; while sometimes I seemed to be gazing into a vast hollow 
revolving' vessel, on whose polished concave mother-of-pearl surface 
the hues were swiftly changing. 1 was surprised, not only by the 
enormous profusion of the imagery presented to my gaze, but still 
more by its variety. Perpetually some totally new kind of effect 
would appear in the field of vision ; sometimes there was swift move- 
ment, sometimes dull, sombre richness of colour, sometimes glitter 
and sparkle, once a startling rain of gold, which seemed to approach 
me. Most usually there was a combination of rich sober colour, 
with jewel-like points of brilliant hue. Every colour and tone 

* I pass lightly over the purely physiological symptoms which I have described in 
some detail in a paper on '^The Fhenornena of Mescal Intoxication ” (Lance/, Juno 5, 
1897), whiih, honever, contains no dei>ctiption of the visions. 
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conceivable to me appeared at some time or anotber. Some* 
times all the different varieties of one oolonr« as of red — with 
scarlets, crimsons, pinks — would spring up together, or in quick 
succession. But in spite of this immense profusion, there was always 
a certain parsimony and aesthetic value in the colours presented* 
They were usually associated with form, and never appeared in large 
masses, or, if so, the tone was very delicate. I was farther impressed, 
not only by the briUianco, delicacy, and variety of the colours, but 
even more by their lovely and various texture— fibrous, woven, 
polished, glowing, dull, vein^, semi-transparent — the glowing effects, 
as of jewels, and the fibrous, as of insects’ wings, being perhaps the 
most prevalent. Although the effects were novel, it frequently 
happened, as 1 have already mentioned, that they vaguely recalled 
known objects. Thus, once the objects presented to me seemed to be 
made of exquisite porcelain, again they were like elaborate sweetmeats, 
again of a somewhat Maori style of architecture, and the background 
of the pictures frequently recalled, both in form and tone, the delicate 
architectural effects, as of lace carved in wood, which we associate 
with the moHchrahielt work of Oairo, But always the visions grew 
and changed without any reference to the characteristics of those real 
objects of which they vaguely reminded me, and when 1 tried to 
influence their course it was with very little success. On the whole, 
1 should say that the images were most usually what might be called 
living arabesquea There was often a certain incomplete tendency to 
symmetry, as though the underlying mechanism was associated with a 
large number of polished facets. The same image was in this way 
frequently repeated over a large part of the field ; but this refers more 
to form than to colour, iu respect to which there would still be all 
sorts of delightful varieties, so that if, with a certain uniformity, 
jeweMike flowers were springing up and expanding all over the field 
of vision, they would btill show every variety of delicate tone and 
tint. 

Weir Mitchell found that he could only see the visions with closed 
eyes and in a perfectly dark room. I could see them in the dark with 
almost equal facility, though they were not of equal brilliancy, when 
my eyes were wide open. I saw them best, however, when my eyes 
Were closed, in a room h'ghted only by flickering firelight* This 
evidently accords with the experience of the Indians, who keep a fire 
burning brightly throughout their mescal rites. 

The visions continued with nndiminished brilliance for many hours, 
end, as I felt somewhat faint and muscularly weak, I went to bed, 
as I undressed being greatly impressed the red, scaly, bronzed, and 
pigmented appearance of my limbs whenever 1 was not directly gazing 
at them. I had not the faintest desire for sleep ; there was a general 
hyperasi^esia of all the senses as well as mnscular irritability, and 
-every slightest sound seemed magnified to startling dimensions. I 
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may also have been kept awake by a vague iJarm at the novelty of 
my oonditkm, and the poasibility of further developmrats. . 

After watc^mg the viaione in the dark for some home I became a 
little tired of them and tamed on the gas. Then 1 foand that 1 was 
able to study a new series of visnal phenomena, to which previous 
observers had made no reference. The gas jet (an ordinary flickering 
burner) seemed to bum with great brilliance, sending out waves of 
light, which expanded and contracted in an enormoosly exaggerated 
manner. I was even more impressed by the shadows, which were in 
all directions heightened flashes of red, green, and especially violet. 
The whole room, with its white-washed but not very white ceiling, 
thns became vivid and beantifol. The diflerenoe between the room as 
I saw it then and the appearance it nsnally presents to me was the 
difference one may often observe between the picture of a room and 
the actual room. The shadows I saw were the shadows which the 
artist puts in, but which are not visible in the actual scene under 
normal conditions of casual inspection. 1 was reminded of the paint- 
ings of Claude Monet, and as 1 gazed at the scene it occurred to me 
that mescal perhaps produces exactly the same conditions of visnal 
hypenesthesia, or rather exhaustion, as may be produced on the artist 
by the influence of prolonged visual attention. I wished to ascertain 
how the subdued and steady electric light would influence vision, and 
passed into the next room ; but here the shadows were little marked, 
although walls and floor seemed tremulous and insubstantial, and the 
texture of everything was heightened and enriched. 

About 3.30 A.M. 1 felt that the phenomena were distinctly 
diminishing — though the visions, now chiefly of human figures, 
fantastic and Chinese in character, still continued— and I was able 
to settle myself to sleep, which proved peaceful and dreamless. 1 
awoke at the usual hour and experienced no sense of fatigue, nor 
other unpleasant reminiscence of the experience 1 had undergone. 
Only my eyes seemed unusually sensitive to colour, especially to blue 
and violet ; I can, indeed, say that ever since this experience I have 
been more sssthetically sensitive than 1 was before to the more delicate 
phenomena of light and shade and cobur. 

It occurred to me that it would be interesting to have the experi- 
ences of an artist under the influence of mescal, and I induced an 
artist friend to make a similar experiment. Unfortunately no effects 
whatever were produced at the first attempt, owing, as I have since 
discovered, to the fact that the buttons had only been simply infused 
and their virtues not extracted. To make*snre of success the experi- 
ment was repeated with four buttons, which proved to be an excessive 
and unpleasant dose. There were paroxysmal attacks of pam at the 
heart and a sense of imminent death, which naturally alarmed the 
snl^ect, while so great was the dread of light and dilatation of the 
pupils that the eyelids had to be kept more or less cloaed* though it 
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was evident that a certain amount of vision was still possible. The 
symptOD^s came on vexy suddenly, and when I arrived they were 
already at their height. As the experiences of this snbject were in 
many respects very unlike mine, I will give them in his own words : 

I noticed first that as I happened to turn my eyes away from a blue 
enamel kettle at which I had been unoonscioaBly looking, and which 
was standing in the fender of the fireplace, with no fire in it, it 
seemed to me that I saw a spot of the same blue in the black coals of 
the grate, and that this spot appeared again, farther off, a little 
brighter in hua But 1 was in doubt whether I had not imagined 
these blue spots. When, however, I lifted my eyes to the mantel- 
piece, on which were scattered all sorts of odds and ends, all donbt 
was over. I saw an intensely vivid blue light begin to play around 
every object. A square cigarette-box, violet in colour, shone like an 
amethyst. 1 turned my eyes away, and beheld this time, on the back 
of a polished chair, a bar of colour glowing like a ruby. Although 1 
was expecting some such manifestation as one of the first symptoms 
of the intoxication, 1 was nevertheless somewhat alarmed when this 
phenomenon took place. Such a silent and sadden illumination of all 
things around, where a moment before 1 had seen nothing uncommon, 
seemed like a kind of madness beginning from outside me, and its 
strangeness affected me more than its beauty. A desire to escape 
from it led me to the door, and the act of moving had, I noticed, the 
effect of dispelling the colours. But a sudden difficulty in breathing 
and a sensation of numbness at the heart brought me back to the 
arm-chair from which 1 had risen. From this moment I had a series 
of attacks or paroxysms, which 1 con only describe by saying that I 
felt as though 1 were dying. It was impossible to move, and it 
seemed rimost impossible to breathe. My speedy dissolution, 1 half 
imagined, was about to take place, and the power of making any 
resistance to the violent sensations that were arising withm was going, 
1 felt, with every second. 

** The first paroxysms were the most violent They would come on 
with tinglings in the lower limbs, and with the sensation of a nauseous 
and suffocating gas mounting up into my head. Two or three times 
this was accompanied by a colour vision of the gas bursting into flame 
as it passed up my throat. But 1 seldom had visions during the 
paroxysms ; these would appear in the intervals. They began with a 
spurting up of colours ; once, of a flood of brightly illuminated green 
water covering the field of vision, and effervescing in parts, just as 
when fresh water with iJl the air-bubbles is pumped into a swimming 
bath. At another time my ^e seemed to be turning into a vast drop 
of dirty water in which millions of minute creatures resembling 
tadpoles were in motion. But the early virions consisted mostly of a 
furiouB Buooession of coloured arabesques, arising and descending or 
sliding at every posribb angle into the field of view. It would be as 
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diSoolt as to give a deaoriptbm el the wbirl of water at the bottom 
of a watexfall as to deBoribe the dbaos of oolonr and deijgn which 
marked this period. 

^^Nowalso began another series of eiztraoidinaiy sensations. They 
set in with bewildering anddenness and followed one another in rapid 
snocession. These I now record as they ooonr to my mind at hap- 
hazard : (1) My right le|g became anddenly heavy and solid ; it seemed 
indeed as if the entire weight of my body had shifted into one part, 
about the thigh and knee, and that the rest of my body had lost all 
substantiality. (2) With the suddenness of a neuralgic pang, the back 
of my head seemed to open and emit streams of bright colour ; this 
was immediately followed by the feeling as of a draught blowing like 
a gale through the hair in ^e same region. (3) At one moment the 
colour, green, acquired a taste in my month ; it was sweetish and 
somewhat metfdlic. Blue, again, would have a taste that seemed to 
recall phosphorus. These are the only colours that seemed to be con- 
nected with taste. (4) A feeling of delightful relief and preternatural 
lightness about my forehead, succeeded by a growing sensation of 
contraction. (5; Singing in one of my ears. (6) A sensation of 
burning heat m the palm of my left hand. (7) Heat about both 
eyes. The last continued throughout the whole period, except for 
a moment when 1 had a sensation of cold upon the eyelids, 
accompanied with a colour vision of the wrinkled lid, of the skin 
disappearing from the brow, of dead flesh, and finally of a skull. 

** Throughout these sensations and visions my mind remained not 
only perfectly clear, but enjoyed, 1 believe, an unusual lucidity. 
Ceitainly I was conscious of an odd contrast in hearing myself talk 
rationally with H. E., who had entered the room a short time before, 
and experienciDg at the same moment the wild and extraordinary 
pranks that were taking place in my body. My reason appeared to 
be the sole survivor of my being. At times 1 felt that this, too, 
would go, but the sound of my own voice would establish again the 
communication with the outer world of reality, 

<< IVemors were more or less constant in my lower limbs. Persistent, 
also, was the feeling of nausea. This, when attended by a feeling of 
suffocation and a pain at the heart, was relieved by taking brandy, 
coffee, or biscuit. For muscular exertion 1 felt neither the wish nor 
the power. My hands, however, retained their full strength. 

** It was painful for me to keep my eyes open above a few seconds ; 
the light of day seemed to fill the room with a blinding glare. Yet 
eveiy object, in the brief glimpse 1 caught, appeared normal in colour 
and shape. With my eyes closed, most of the visions, after the first 
chaotic display, represented parts or the whole of my body undergoing 
a variety of marvellous changes, of metamorphoses or illumination. 
They were more often than not comic and grotesque in character, 
though often beautiful in colour. At one time I saw my right 1^ 
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filling np wUh « dpfiento linUotiopei nt inoUMT ih» of my mt 
ohttDged ifbo a dttk gveen matoi^ in whieti was worked a pattern in 
red bndd, and i&e whole bordered at the caff with aaiUe. Soamly 
had my newdeete taken shape than I faand myself attired in a 
complete oostnme of the same fashion^ medimval in oharaoter^ 
bat 1 oonld not say to i^at precise period it belonged. 1 noted that 
a chance morement-^of my hand, for instance— would immediately 
call up a oolonr vision of tiie part exerted, and that this again wonld 
pass, a seemingly natural transition, into another wholly dissimilar. 
Thus, pressing my fingers accidentally against my temples, the finger* 
tips became elongated, and then grew into the ribs of a vaulting or of 
a dome-shaped roof. But most of the visions were of a more personal 
natnra 1 happened once to lift a spoonful of coffee to my lips, and 
as I was in the act of raising my arm for that purpose, a vision 
flashed before my closed (or nearly closed) eyes, in all the hues of the 
rainbow, of my arm separated from my body, and serving me with 
coffee from out of dark and indefinite space. On another occasion, as 
I was seeking to relieve slight nausea by taking a piece of biscuit, 
passed to me by H. E , it suddenly streamed out into blue flame. For 
an instant 1 held the biscuit close to my leg. Immediately my trouser 
caught alight, and then the whole of the right side of my body, from 
the foot to the shoulder, was enveloped in waving blue flame. It was 
a sight of wonderful beauty But this was not all. As I placed the 
biscuit in my mouth it burst out again into the same coloured fire 
and illuminated the interior of my mouth, casting a blue reflection on 
the roof. The light in the Blue Grotto at Capri, I am able to affirm, 
is not nearly as blue as seemed for a short space of time the interior of 
my mouth. There were many visions of which 1 could not trace the 
origin. There were spirals and arabesques and flowers, and sometimes 
objects more trivial and prosaic in character. In one vision 1 saw a 
row of small white flowers, one against the other like pearls of a 
necklace, begin to revolve in the form of a spiral. Every flower, 
1 observed, had the texture of porcelain. It was at a moment 
when I had the sensation of my cheeks growing hot and feverish that 
I experienced the strangest of all the colour visious. It began with 
feeling that the skin of my face was becoming quite thin and of no 
stouter consistency than tissue paper, and the feeling was snddenly 
enhanced by a vision of my face, paper-like and semi-transparent and 
somewhat reddish in colour. To my amasement I saw myself as 
though I were inside a Chinese lantern, looking oiU through my cheek’ 
into the room. Not long after this 1 became conscious of a change in 
the visions. Their tempo was more moderate, they were less frequent, 
and they were losing somewhat in distinctness. At the same time 
the^ feeling of nausea and of numbness was departing. A short 
period followed in which I had no visions at all, and experienced 
merely a sensation of heavmess and torpor. I found that I was able 
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to iogm mj ejroi again and ketp titan fixed <m any olqect in the room 
without ohaerving the ftinteat bine ha)o or piism, (p barpf glowing 
odonr, and that, moreoTer, no fiaions appeared on doBiog them. It 
was now twilight^ bnt beyond the faot of not seemg light or oolonr 
either without or within, I had a distinct feelbg that the action of 
the drag was at an end and that my body had become sober, suddenly. 
I had no more visions, thongh I was not wholly free from abnormd 
sensations, and I retired to rest. 1 lay awake till the morning, and with 
the exception of the following night, 1 scarcely slept for the next three 
(lays, bnt 1 cannot say that I felt any signs of fatigne, unless, 
perhaps, on one of the days when my eyes, 1 noticed, l^came veiy 
susceptible to any indications of blue in an object. Of oolonr visions, 
or of any approach to oolonr visions, there was no further trace ; bnt 
all sorts of odd and grotesque images passed in snooession through 
my mind daring part of the first night. They might have been the 
dreams of a Baudelaire or of an Aubrey Beardsley. I would see 
figures with prodigious limbs, or strangely dwarfed and curtailed, or 
impossible combinations such as five or six fish, the colour of canaries, 
floating about in air in a gold wire cage. But these were purely 
mental images, like the visions seen in a dream by a distempered 
brain. 

Of the many sensations of which my body had been the theatre 
during three hours, not the least strange was the feeling J experienced 
on coming back into a normal condition. The recovery did not 
proceed gradually, but the whole outer and inner world of reality 
oame back, as it were, with a bound. And for a moment it seemed 
strange. It was the sensation- only much intensified — which every 
one has known on coming out into the light of day from an afternoon 
performance at a theatre, where one has sat in an artificial light of 
gas and lamps, the spectator of a fictitious world of action. As one 
pours ont with the crowd into the street, the ordinary world, by force 
of contrast with the sensational scenes just witnessed, breaks in upon 
one with almost a sense of unreality. The house, the aspect of the 
street, even the light of day appear a little foreign for a few moments. 
Daring these moments everything strikes the mind as odd and 
unfamiliar, or at least with a greater degree of objectivity. Such was 
my feeling with regard to my old and habitual self. Daring the 
period of intoxicBtion, the connection between the normal condition of 
my body and my intelligence had broken — ^my body had become in a 
manner a stranger to my reason — so that now on reasserting itself it 
seemed, with reference to my reason, which had remained perfectly 
sane and alert, for a moment sufficiently unfamiliar for me to become 
oonsdons of its individnd and peculiar character. It was as if 1 had 
unexpectedly attained an objective knowledge of my own personality. 
I saw, as it were, my normal state of being with the eyes of a person 
who sees the street on coming ont of the theatre in broad day. 
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This muMtioKL also faronglit out tha iadapandiooa of tho 
storing th% peno^ of intcadottfoii. It alono appMured to hm eooaped 
the ravages of the drag; it alone remained sane during a general 
delirinm, vindicating, so it seemed, the majesty of its oirn impersonal 
nal^. It had reigned for a whUe, I now felt, as an autocrat, 
without ministers and their offioioueness. Henceforth I should be 
more or less consrious of the interdependence of body and brain ; a 
Blight headache, a tonch of indigestioD, or what not, would be able 
to effect what .a genera! intoxication of my senses and nerves could 
not touch.” 

I next made experiments on two poets, whose names are both well 
known. One is interested in mystical matters, an excellent subject 
for visions, and very familiar with various viaion^producing drugs and 
processes. His hedrti, however, is not very strong. While he obtained 
the virions, he found the effects of mescal on his breathing somewhat 
unpleasant ; he much prefers haschisch, though recognising that its 
effects are much more difficult to obtain. The other enjoys ad- 
mirable health, and under the influence of mescal he experienced 
scarcely the slightest unpleasant loaction, but, on the contraiy, a very 
marked state of well-being and beatitude. He took somewhat less 
than three buttons, so that the results were rather less marked <ih«n 
in my case, but they were perfectly definite. He writes : “ 1 have 
never seen a sucoesBion of absolutely pictorial visions with such pre- 
cision and such unaccountability. It seemed as if a series of dissolving 
views were carried swiftly before me, all going from right to left, 
none corresponding with any seen reality. For instance, I saw the 
most delightful dragons, puffing out their breath straight in front of 
them like rigid lines of steam, and balancing white balls at the end of 
their breath ! When I tried to fix my mind on real things, I could 
generally call them up, but always with some inexplicable change. 
Thus, I called up a particular monument in Westminster Abbey, but 
in front of it, to the left, knelt a figure in Florentine costnme, like 
some one out of a picture of BotticelU ; and I cotdd fiot see the tomb 
without also seeing this figure. Late in the evening I went out on 
the Eml^kmOTt, and was absolutely fascinated by an advertisement 
of ‘ Bovril,’ which went and came in letters of light on the other ride 
of the river ; I cannot tell you the intense pleasure this moving light 
gave me, and how dazzling it seemed to me. Two girls and a man 
langWng lon%, and lolling abont az they walked. I 
walised, intellectnaily, their coarseness, bnt visually I saw them, as 
^ came under a tree, faU into the lines of a delicate niotuie;’ it 
aught have been an Albert Moore. After coming in I played the 
1^0 with closed eyes, and got waves and lines ctf pure oolonr, almost 
• fonn, tbongh I saw one or two appearanoes which 

^ht have been shields or breastplates—pare gold, studded with 
small jewels in intrioate patterns. AU the time I had no nnpleaeant 
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feelings whatever^ except a very slight headache, which came and 
went. I slept sonndly and without dreams." 

The resnlts of music in the case just quoted — together with the 
habit of the Indians to combine the drum with mescal rites, and my 
own observation that very slight jarring or stimulation of the scalp 
would affect the visions — suggested to me to test the influence of 
music on myself. 1 therefore once more put myself under the influ- 
ence of mescal (takbg a somewhat smaller dose than on the first 
occasion), and lay for some hours on a couch with my head more or 
less in contact with the piano, and with closed eyes directed towards 
a subdued light, while a friend played, making various tests, of bis 
own devising, which were not explained to me until afterwards. 1 was 
to watch the visions in a purely passive manner, without seeking to 
direct them, nor was I to think about the music, which, so far as 
possible, was unknown to me. The music stimulated the visions and 
added greatly to my enjoyment of then). It seemed to harmonise 
with them, and, as it were, support ami bear them up. A certain 
persistence and monotony of character in the music was required in 
order to afiect the visions, which then seemed to fall into harmo «y 
with it, and any sudden change in the character of the music would 
blur the visions, as though clouds passed between them and me. The 
chief olject of the tests was to ascertain how far a desire on the 
composer's part to suggest definite imagery would afiect my visirns. 
In about half the cases there was no resemblance, in the other half 
there was a distinct resemblance which was sometimes very remark- 
able. This was especially the case with Schumann^s music, for 
example with his Wald semen and Kind< twneyi ; thus **The Prophet 
Bird ’’ called up vividly a sense of atmosphere and of brilliant feathery 
* bird-like forms passing to and fro; **A Flower Piece” provoked 
constant and persistent images of vegetation ; while Scheherazade ” 
produced an effect of floating white raiment, covered by glittering 
spangles and jewels. In every case my description was, of course, 
given before I knew the name of the piece. I do not pretend 
that this single series of experiments proves much, but it would 
certainly be worth while to follow up this indication and to ascertain 
if any light is hereby thrown on the power of a composer to suggest 
definite imagery, or the power of a listener to perceive it. 

It would be out of place here to discuss the obscure question as 
to the underlying mechanism by which mescal exerts its magic 
powers. It is clear from the foregoing descriptions that mescal 
intoxication may be described as chiefly a saturnalia of the specific 
censes, and, above all, an orgy of vision. It reveals an optical fairy- 
land, where all the senses now and again join the play, but the mind 
itself remains a self-possessed spectator. Mescal intoxication thus 
differs from the other artificial paradises which drugs procure. Under 
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the inflaence of alcohol, for instance, as in normal dreaming, the 
intellect is impair^, althongh there may be a consciousness of nnnsaal 
brilliance ; haschisch, again, produces an uncontrollable tendency to 
movement and bathes its victim in a sea of emotion. The mescal 
drinker remains calm and collected amid the sensory turmoil around 
him ; his judgment is as clear as in the normal state ; he &llsinto no 
oriental condition of vague and voluptuous reverie. The reason why 
mescal is of all this class of drugs the most purely intelleotnal in its 
appeal is evidently because it affects mainly the most intellectual of 
the senses. On this ground it is not probable that its use will easily 
develop into a habit. Moreover, unlike most other intoxicantB, it 
seems to have no hpecial affinity for a disordered and unbalanced 
nervous system ; on the contrary, it demands organic soundness and 
good health for the complete manifestation of its virtues.* Farther, 
unlike the other chief substances to which it may be compared, mescal 
does not wholly carry us away from the actual world, or plunge us 
iuto oblivion ; a large part of its charm lies in the halo of beauty 
which it oasts around the simplest and commonest things. It is 
the most democratic of the plants which lead men to an artificial 
paradise. If it should ever chance that the consumption of mescal 
becomes a habit, the favourite poet of the mescal drinker will certainly 
be Wordsworth. Not only the general attitude of Wordsworth, but 
many of his most memorable poems and phrases cannot — one is 
almost tempted to say — be appreciated in their full significance by 
one who has never been under the influence of mescal. On all these 
giounds it may be claimed that the artificial paradise of mescal, though 
less seductive, is safe and dignified beyond its peers. 

At the same time it must be remembered that at present we are 
able to speak on a basis of but very small experience, so far an 
civilised men are concerned. The few observations recorded in America 
and my own experiments in England do not enable us to say anything 
regarding the habitual consumption of mescal in large amounts. That 
such consumption would be gravely injurious I cannot donbt. Its 
safeguard seems to lie in the fact that a certain degree of robust 
health is required to obtain any real enjoyment from its visionary gifts. 
It may at least be claimed that for a healthy person to be once or twice 
admitted to the rites of mescal is not only an unforgettable delight but 
an educational influence of no mean value. 


Havelock Ellis. 

* It is true, as many persons do not need to be reminded, that in neniasthenia and 
states of over'fatigne, symptoms closely resemblin;? the slight and earlier phenomena 
of mescal intoxication are not uncommon ; but in such cases there is rardy any sense 
of well-being and enjoyment. 
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T he most daDgaronB mdostrial battle of onr time has been fooght 
ont, almost to exhaustion. At the moment when this Beview 
is gmng to press, it is impossible to say what the result has been. 
Only two things can be said with oertainty. One is, that it is 
unaalasfaotory to both sideB ; the other is, that the Mends of Bodal 
peace must nevertheless be tbankfnl that it is no worse. 

It concerns all men who look ahead to endeavonr to appreciate the 
inner history and the tree import of the straggle. Labour has 
been forced, for months together, to hold its trenches in a desperate 
fight. It has been for trades-unionism a matter of life and death, 
l^stever may be thought of their tactics when the qnarrel began, 
the engineers have fought as stubbornly and as steadily as men 
ever fought to save Utmr country from mvasion. Thmr funds in 
hnndreds of thousands— at least a quarter of a million in cash- 
had to be poured out like water. !^e provision they had made for 
dckness and old age had to be compromised. The combination 
against them had inezhanstible resources in itself, and was reported to 
be backed by outside capitalists, one of whom alone proposed to lend 
a million without interest, if necessary. Yet, to the last, when terms 
hostile to the broad principles of trades-unionism were offered, they 
voted by 100 to 1 agamst surrender. 

The outside public has not, if the truth must be told, been very 
keenly interested in the dispute. For a time, public oinnion was 
distinctly agunst the A.S.E. The man in the street— or at least, the 
bnsmesB man— believed that the engineers had been in many ways 
nnresEonabie about machinery, and did not sympathise with the 
demand that the eight hours day should be made an afasolate London 
rule. It was only when it beimme gradnaliy more and more plain 
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that the real olgeot of the Federadon wee to kill efEbcdve unionum 
altogether, that the powerful force of public opinion began to tell 
against Colonel leer's sohemes. It is time now to throw a little 
light on the real issues of the contest, which are not at all appre- 
hended 1^ man]^of those who have closely followed the pubUo history. 

The occasion which provoked the conflict was almost aocidentid, 
although it had been long intended by a certain section of the 
masters. There has been trouble brewing for years in the shops, the 
masters being nettled the demands, sometimes unreasonably as to 
machines, and the men being nettled by the tendency to use piece- 
work rates as a means to cut down the wages standard. A federation 
of masters had grown up in the north. It turned largely on ship- 
building interests, and it was cemented by such incidents as that which 
happened at Earle’s, where a dispute over a machine led to the 
intervention of the Board of Trade, and the Board of Trade agreed 
with the men. London, however, was outside the area of the Fede- 
ration, and probably the detailed ^fficulties in the London district were 
less acute than in other districts, where the local leaders of the A.S.E. 
were less intelligent. It must be remembered that the A.S.E. is 
organised on a system of local independence, and that a district can 
practically take out its men, and even pay them 10«. a week, without 
obtaining the leave of the Central Executive at all. If, therefore, 
some local branches have been unreasonable about labour-saving 
machines, thewhole society is not to blame for that, and there would never 
have been, once the Federation had come into negotiation with the 
Central Executive, any serious difficulty in settling general rules and 
in creating a fair tribunal to which individual disputes could be 
referred. The question of piece-work rates was more complicated, 
because there is a perpetual craving among employers to put their 
efficient men on piece-work in onler to get high speed out of them, 
and then to cut down their rates when, by reason of a large output, 
they earn very much more than the standard weekly wage. 

This very difficulty, however, has been met and settled to every- 
body’s satisfaction in other trades, and there is no reason why, 
bargaining between the Federated employers and the A.S.E. as a 
whole, it should not have been settled very smoothly. But, unhappily, 
at the time when these griefs arose, the Federation and the Centrtd 
Executive of the A.S.E. were not in touch with each other, but were 
at arm’s length and mutually defiant Apparently, it never even 
occurred to Colonel Dyer and his friends that such things were better 
settled reason and common agreement ithan by brute fbrce. The 

S itrol of our own workshops became the war cry of the masters. 

y not a man do what he likes with his own ? And in support of 
this very plausible demand they alleged a still more plausible desire. 
They wanted to increase the output of the English trade, so that they 
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might the better hold their own against that common enemy and 
popalar bogey — the foreigner. ^ 

This state of mind led them to resolve in their secret conclaves that 
they must make an end of the power of the Union. It had become 
the more obnoxions to them since it had appointed jfid officials, by 
whom any complaints that might arise in a workshop were carried to 
the master, so that his own employ6s did not appear in the matter at 
all. Even the most just and honourable of employers dislike this 
change ; and even the most snbmibsive of Unions finds it expedient 
some time or other to make it. In the earlier stage, when any man 
or group of men in a workshop feel aggrieved, they have to go, or 
at least send a deputation, to the management. The masters, there- 
lEore, know the ringleaders of the shop ; and, to put it brutally, they 
can either get «id of them, or can at least check any inoonvenient 
zeal by the constant fear of that result. But once a paid delegate 
exists, there is no one for the master to dismiss. The result is that 
there are more complaints— reasonable or otherwise, as the case may 

}yQ and no doubt the result is also that this independent ambassador 

of labour ” often gives himself airs and plays the fool, as his betters ** 
do in i ^iwilftr circumstances of sudden elevation. 

The trade was in this temper when, by a curious accident, a quarrel 
wholly unconnected with the real difficulties hurried it into this 
tremendous war. 

It has long been well-known that London hours in various trades 
tend to be shorter than the working hours in the provinces. In 
part it may be that the London workman has, on the average, farther 
to travel to and from his work. In part it is probably an instance 
of the general law that London labour is relatively well paid and 
well treated, apparently because, on the whole, it is picked labour. 
In the London engineering trade there bad long been an approach to 
the eight hours day. Many great firms had given it voluntarily, and 
found it to answer well enough. In fact, when the crisis came, and 
the A.S.E. resolved to insist upon it as a London rule, a large 
majority of the London employers either had given, or were quite 
prepared to give, the concession. The great object-lesson of the con- 
cession of the shorter day by the Admiralty itself had broken tlie 
back of resistance ; and although not a few, bj reason of peculiari- 
ties in their work, or of their own incapacity to organise it, or of 
more inertia and conservatism, disliked and feared the change, no 
first-class employer was prepared seriously to say that it would neces- 
aarily diminish the output or increase the cost of production to any 
appreciable extent. 

This is treated by the campaign orators of the Federation as if it 
were a self-evident absurdity. Th^ know very well that it is, on the 
contrary, a very simple and obvious fact. There are many reasons 
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for it whicA can hardly bo diBcoBied wifkoat going into 
details. There are twO} howeveri which can be apprehended \if any 
one. • 

In the first place, the masters’ great complaint of slack ontpnt, 
mther because of machine restrictions or of restrictions on piece-work, 
implies that a Speeding up of the work and an increase of the ontpnt 
on a large scale is possible with improved arrangements. The whole 
industrial world knows well that a shorter day reacts in these very 
ways. The shorter the day, in reason, the harder a man can work, 
and in the net result, the harder he has to work while he is at it. If 
the masters had said, “ You shall have your forty-eight hour week, 
but you shall leave us a freer hand with machines and piece-work,”' 
there would have been an end of the matter, and everybody would« 
have gained in the result. 

In the second place, it is notorious that when a man goes to work- 
before breakfast, ^y at G.30, after a long travel from his home, and 
after probably a dram at the public-house to pull himself tc^ether, he 
is not a very efficient machine. Everybody knows that in those 
hours before breakfast very little useful work is done. It is not 
altogether that the men shirk it — ^though, as the nriftnn giTi g partner is 
not about, and the foremen themselves are not very energetio, there is 
plenty of temptation to shirk for any one who is so minded. But the^• 
men are not physically fit for much. A man with a good meal inside- 
him will always be worth more pay than a man without— -just as a 
beef-fed navvy will lift more cubic yards in a week than a navvy 
who is less well fed. It is calculated, and it seems to be true, that 
these hours are actually the worst for accidents— to men and to 
machinery alike. The consequence is plam. If the working week 
were so rearranged that men could practically get their breakfast 
before they began work, there would be an automatic increase of 
efficiency of very great advantage to every one concerned. 

The London trade then could easily have conceded the demand for 
a forty-eight hours week. But a hitch arose which the public does not 
as yet understand|. A group of firms who live by Government con- 
tracts determined that thj/ oonld not stand it. The reason was 
simplicity itself They were, in fact, hard pressed by provincial 
competitors. They were already afraid of losing their contracts, owing 
to the general high Sost of London work and to the fact that they 
had no longer, for various reasons, their old lead over their northern 
rivals in skill and general efficiency. They would not have minded a 
general eight hours day ; but what they could not stand was a rule 
which required a forty-eight hours week from them and left their 
rivals free to work for-fifty-four hours. As the oonditfons relative to 
mwhmery and piece-work would probably be the same for both, they 
felt, and felt very reasonably, that they would be handicapped 
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in what was already a very dose race, and might very easily be 
mined. 

As a resnlt of this, a few lingleaders, including Messra. Thomy- 
oioft and Messrs. Humphr^s and Tennant, proceeded to agitate 
against the oonoession which was on the point of being made. They 
obtained the support of other Gkivemment contractors, and of various 
persons who for a variety of reasons dislike the change, and it was 
resolved that the question should be fought. 

This decision proved to be momentous. The Federation, which had 
not hitherto had any hdd on London, came in to back the resisting 
minority. Why the provincial masters, whose interests were, on the 
whole, served rather than iqjnred by a London eight-hours rule, 
shonld have thus thrown their sword into the scale, is not very wsj 
to explain. Probably they were themselves eager for a contest upon 
the wider question, and thought it good tactics to force the fightmg. 

From the moment of their intervention the character of the dispute 
.4Aeolutely changed. Professbg to believe that if the eight-hours day 
' were conceded in London it was intended to demand it elsewhere — 
*^whidh was probably at the time quite untrue — ^they issued their famous 
' ^declaration that if the A.S.E. maintained the small local strike, the 
Federation would lock out the whole of the Union men in Buocessive 
batches of twenty-five per cent, each week. The A.S.E. took up the 
challenge, and the nation was instantly mvolved in a first-class 
indnstiial war. The masters then made great play with all their 
grievances concerning machinery and the supposed slackness of output, 
which have already been discussed, and th^ congratulated one ano^er 
npon their good fortune in driving this dangerous Union into a 
position in which they reckoned it could certainly be beaten. 

The grounds for this assurance were not at first obvious to the 
^uninitiated, but, as the masters were well aware, the A.S.E. was, in fact, 
very unpopular in the world of Unionism. It is needless to enter 
into the rights and wrongs of their quarrel with Mr. Knight and his 
boiler-makers, which, after all, was only an incident. The fact is 
that many of the unions have had reason to resent the interference 
of the A.S.E. in matters of division of work, while others dislike 
it with that kind of jealoni^ which the powerful must expect to 
excite. ^ 

It is probably also true that the A.S.E. has not alwayl been well 
managed of late years. Nevertheless, it seemed as if this society, 
with £300,000 in the bank, was a dangerous enemy to attack. The 
Federaticm chiefs, however, did not think so when they met at 
Carlisle. Their fighting men, who have always formed a kind of inner 
ring within the Federation, calculated out the position to their own 
satisfaction. “ We shall be able,” they said, to look out practically 
the whole of the 90,000 men of the society. They will, therefore, be 
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»ble to raise nothing levies, and they wiU get little or nothing 
from other«nnione or the public ; therefore it will not take mere than 
seven or eight weeks to exhaust their invested funds, even if they 
throw into the melting-pot the funds which are necessary to secure 
their sick benefits. Before two months are out, therefore/’ they said, 
“ we shall have them back on our own terms, and those terms will be 
that the Union is to have nothing farther to say in the matter, and 
is to be nothing more in future than a second-rate benefit society.” 
The more far-seeing had already suggested a still farther step. 
** Let us,” they said,-^' do what livesey has done and what the Dock 
Oompanies are dmng ; let us organise shop benefit funds of our own, 
and let ns take care either to avoid Union men altogether, or at least 
to wean them from their society and make them join our own fund.” 
From this to the further poli<y of refusing to employ Union men 
and black-listing them was an eai^ step. 

When, however, the employers essayed to carry out their threat, 
they found the matter a groat deid more difficult than they 
supposed. Instead of locking-out 90,000 Society men, they found 
they could not lock-out, in spite of all their exertions, more than 
a fraction of that number. Instead of finding the remainder 
frightened by the powerful attack, and ready to desert the cause, 
they found not only the Sodety men, but even the non-Sodety 
men, supporting the A.S.E. with astonishing unanimity, and levying 
on themselves to an amount which, as lime went on, approached £10,000 
a week. A period of feverish activity accordingly began among the 
forward section of the masters. They organised what was called a 
canvassing committee, which was, in plain English, a committee for 
the coerdon of reluctant employers. They used threats right and 
left. The usual plan, of course, was to tell dependent firms that 
if th^ did not join the ** roll of fame ” they need expect no more 
orders. 

Considering that the fighting section were to a large extent 
important Government contractors and that their work constantly 
involved the pladng of sub-contracts or the ordering of great masses 
of fittings and appliances, the effect of such a boycotting expedition 
may easily be imagined. Dozens of the weaker firms were driven, sorely 
against their will, to join. After a while, however, the astute Colonel 
Dyer and his fdends discovered that the situation cut both ways. 
There are, in fact, an immense number of orders in the market at 
present ; and it be^me clear as time went on that it might easily pay a 
firmnottolodh out its men. It is true that the first firms who started 
the game were able to draw a certain amount of loose labour, good or 
bad, from the provinces, and some of them have been able to keep gmng 
after a fashion. But the new firms whom Colonel Dyer sought to 
ftighten into his net, perceived that if they locked out the Sodely 
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men Oief could get no one ofae to fill their place. The diffienltieB 
cf the situation hare, as a matter of fact^ involved the Federation in 
an organised system of wholesale bribery, of whidbi the outside world 
has no conception. It is said that they were actuidly promising 
tile firms they canvassed a considerable sum per week for every man 
they locked out, as long as the dispute should last, Mach as the 
men have spent over this contest, it is beyond doubt that the employers 
have spent far more. In spite, however, of all their efforts, the lock- 
out extended very slowly. The disastrous fact that certain great 
independent firms, such as Harland & Wolff, and the Fairfield Company, 
absolutely reftised to fall into Hue, undoubtedly crippled Colonel 
Dyer’s campaign. There was even at one point a serious proposal 
in the Federation that the dispute should be settled by the simple 
method of conceding the eight hours day in London only, on the 
understanding that it was not to be demanded in the provinces. This, 
however, would not do. The Federation found that as it had taken 
up the London ocmtractors and their quarrel it could not drop them 
again. They made it exceedingly plain that they would stand nothing 
except a national settlement ; they did not so much mind for their 
part a national eight-hours day, and they were happy enough with 
a national nine-hours day. Bat a local settlement they wonld not 
have, and the project dropped accordingly. 

The employers had been curiously successful in concealing their 
actual policy and intentions from tiie public ; and but for the Siemens 
indiscretion they might have continued to do so. The publication of 
an interview, in which he was reported to have said openly that they 
proposed to smash the unions, was a bomb-shell in the camp of the 
Federation. Of course, there were denials ad nauuieam; but the 
fighting section of the Federation knew well, and did not hesitate to 
say privately, that these denials were a shocking piece of hypocrii^. 
At a later period the publication of a remarkable article in the 
C/ironicUf circumstantially accusing the Federation of an organised 
attempt at Union-smashing, produced still further disgust in the camp 
of the employers. The true facts appear to be that there have been 
throughout a Forward party and a more M^erate party among the 
rulers of the Federation, Ever since they conferred together at 
Carlisle the party of violence have been quietly looking out, probably 
without the knowledge of some of their own colleagues, a policy (ff 
Union-smashing of the most absolute character. They have certainly 
developed the idea of founding Masters’ Benefit l^eties in the 
Federation shops, so that it had already matured some weeks ago into an 
elaborate and carefully considered scheme; the idea being that a 
man might be passed on from one federated shop to another without 
losing his benefits, although the organisation of the scheme should be 
such as to leave him piactically at the mercy of his emidqyers. At 
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the same time, although they have never ventured paUidy to Bay 
that they* propose in future to employ no Union men, thm is no 
doubt tl^t, at least among the fighting section, that is seriously 
intended. At least, they have arranged a very ingenious system for 
the exchange of characters between one shop and another, which is 
intended, in plain English, to dlow them quietly to black-list incon- 
venient personB without running the legal risk or moral obloquy of 
doing BO in terms. In some of the Federation ciroles the black- 
Kst system appears to be undisguised. Here is a case which is 
reported by a IJnioif secretary in a large town : 

“ Six fitters, not being satisfied with the money they were receiving at 

Messrs. A , left the lattor’s employment. Three got started in R-- — , 

others in C . They were working away, getting more money, and 

I giving every satisfaction to their foremen. One day, about a week or two 
afterwards, the time-keeper in the one case, and the foreman in the other, 
came to them with a printed sheet in their hand and asked their names 
and where employed last. On giving a truthful slatement they were 
informed that the firm had no longer any need for their service. They 
asked if there was any fault to be found with the work and the officials 
replied in the negative.*’ 

The usual plan, however, appears to be more refined. Perhaps it 
has been improved upon since the date of that incident. When a man 
applies for work at a federated shop, application is made for his 
character at the shop from which he comes. If that be a non- 
federated shop, it appears that specific inquiries are frequently made 
as to whether he is a unionist or not. If the shop be in the Federation 
it is not necessary even to go so far as this ; the wording of the cha- 
racter returned will convey sufficiently to a federated eye whether the 
man is a person of the bla^-listed kind or not. The Federation will 
be quite prepared to say, officially, as they have agreed to say in the 
latest terms, that they will not advise any particular employer to give 
a preference to non-union men. But it is certainly the intention of 
the Forward section to adopt this rule amoog themselves and to extend 
it as widely as possible, and it is more than probable that, if the 
employers win, the only way in which a man who is known as an 
active trades unionist will be able to get work in a federated shop will 
be by going to some non-federated employer and getting a character 
from him in a false came, as, in fact, the Society men are, in some 
cases, preparing to do already. 

The suspicion which grew up in the public miud as to the real 
meaning of the emplqyers’ campaign operated very unfavourably on 
their plans. The truth is that their own more moderate section, 
represented by such men, to quote only one example, as Sir Benjamin 
Browne, probably never intended to go so far,«and were sufficiently 
wise to see that a policy of driving the men to desperation, even 
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if it were zkoxoinally sacoenfid; iroold be rainoTiB to the employem 
in the end. Accc^ngly, alto a long period of qbstmitfie refoeal 
to refer the matters in dispate to any sort of conference, Colonel 
Dyer at last got as far as the Westminster Palace Hotel. Even then 
the fighting section deolared roundly that they would not tcderate 
any sort of conciliator or independent chairman. They were perfectly 
ihmk about it. Any independent chairman,” they said, ** would 
gwe the men something. We are quite satisfied that we have beaten 
them already, and we propose tiiat they shall come back absolutely on 
our own terms.” 

The struggle had already lasted far more than the eight wed» 
which the calculators had allowed it at Carlisle ; the masters had 
spent enormous sums of money, and it was perfectly well known 
that many of the weak firms which were being subsidised were 
face to face with ruin. Their orders had gone elsewhere, and 
there was rery little chance that when the fight was over th^ cus- 
tomers would return. The great firms, however, and particularly the 
Admiralty contractors, were prepared to hold out a little huger. The 
Admiralty had, in fact, been very sympathetic ; they had acquiesced 
quite patiently in the paralysis of their great naval ship-building pro- 
gramme. It is supposed by the innocent outsider that this was 
because the Admiralty was bound by the strike clauses in the contracts 
themselves to wait until the combatants had settled their dispute. It 
is now known, however, that this is not tru& Detailed statements 
have been made in the London Press, and have been left conspicuouidy 
unanswered, in which it is alleged that there are large quantities of 
Admiralty contracts in which there is no strike clause at all of any 
kind, and in which the Admiralty nevertheless has put on no pressure 
to demand delivery of goods which ought to have been delivered 
months ago. The fact is that these Government orders have been 
quietly put aside, while the limited resources which the contractors 
now possess are employed in turning out the work of sudi private 
customers as refuse to wait. 

As time went on, however, and as the disclosures attracted public 
attention to this extraordinary state of thmgs, and as the Navy League, 
of all pecqde, began to protest in the most serionB manner that the 
whole margin of our naval supremacy had been absolutely lost by the 
delay, Colonel Dyer found himself under a constantly increasing 
pressure to settle the dispute. At the end of the first conference he 
and his friends were under the impression that they had done an 
excellent stroke oi work. The formula they had proposed would 
leave them practically a free hand to proceed with the policy of Union- 
smashing at their leisure, and as they had transferr^ the decision 
from the hands of pestilent agitators like Mr. SeUJcAs and Mr. Barnes 
to the votes of the men themselves, who were no doubt weary of the 
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shrike and no donbt anxions to retnm to work» they thongkt that their 
troubles were om. 

The discovery that the men themselves were 100 to 1 against 
them was, therefore, a staggering blow. The nnCortnnate oircum- 
stance that the Admiralty was getting nervous about public criticism 
at the same moment produced a considerable change of mind on the 
part of the more reasonable employers.* And there is no donbt that 
Colonel Dyer went into the adjourned conference with instructions 
which practically meant the settlement of the dispute. 

But the fighting section were not yet done with. When they dis- 
covered what was going on, a number of them rushed up to London, 
and sat down in the Westminster Palace Hotel to see that Colonel 
Dyer did not give too much away. The result was almost ludicrous. 
Those who know the details of the historic proceedings of the December 
conference will not readily forget them. Colonel Dyer himself was 
reduced to the uttermost pitch of perplexity. At one time he was 
imploring the friends of the men to keep the newspapers quiet until 
he could arrange the deal ; at another time he was reduced to a state 
of physical collapse by the conflicting violence of the masters who 
insist^ that he should arrange a settlement, and other masters who 
insisted that he should not. So far as an outsider can judge, he seems 
to have done his work admirably. He devised a set of propositions 
which appeared to concede a gi^ deal, but which, in fact, conceded 
very little. No one could deny that he had recognised, after a fashion, 
the idea of collective bargamiug ; but no one who knows the facts can 
doubt that upon these terms collective bargaining will not, in fhct, 
exist. Before this article sees the light the men will have voted upon 
the terms, and the discussion will have^ therefore, entered upon a new 
phase. One can only repeat, therefore, what was said at the begin- 
ning. What the result may be it is as yet impossible to see ; but it 
is practically certam that it will be satii^actory to neither party. 

We have drifted into a state in which both the masters and the 
men have organised themselves upon a great scale and are able 
therefore to wage battles of the first magnitude. Once this state of 
things has come about, it is absolutdy senseless to be contented with 
Arrangements which settle nothing, and with definitions which cqp only 
mean a prolonged period of guerilla war. If the men reject the terms 
they can no donbt, if they choose, stay out till Parliament meets. The 
Admiralty will then have a heavy account to pay, and the Federation 
will therefore be driven into some tolerable terms after all. But in 
any case it is strange that the masters, shrewd as they are, have failed 
to see that to bring back brute force so many thousands of beaten 
^d infuriated men is the worst way in the world to increase the out- 
put of their shops or to avoid the friction of which they complain. It 
may be lamentable, but it is quite certain, that the speed of work under 
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mdi % riite of tbingi wonld sot irnfm^ nd tbe bteakagea 
mdiliMiy mmld be painfol^ Hreqneat. If tin nuHten bad 
balf aa smbh Btatem i a ia b lp aa they haTO emiiing> they ironld have 
long ainoenoogBiaed that Ae only aafely, aa wdl as the onlyjnatiae, 
18 to be found in fisukly deafing Ae ooUeotiTe power of Ae man, 
and mnuking it Ae btereat of the Union aa a whole to ahqp Ae 
vaganea etAer of faranohea or* of indindnala. 

Meanwhile, Aere ia at leaat one moral which ia plain. There ia 
an intereat which ia greater than mAer Aat of the maater or Aat of 
Ae men. It ia that of Ae oonanmer, or, in other worda, Aat of Ae 
oommnnily. Thia diapnte haa made it plain that arbitration muat 
preaently become oompalacny. No doubt Ae BritiA puUio will not 
tolerate an A an innonA>n in any direct or acknowledged form; Aatia 
immateriaL In New Zealand, Mr. Beeves was not afiaid to produce 
a Compulsory Arbitration BUI, and it seems to be unanimously 
admitt^ that everybody ia Ae better for it. It is said that the 
emph^era of Ae North are furious wiA Ae Tories beeanae of Ae 
operation of Ae Conciliation Act, lame as it is. If it be true, it only 
shows that men who are enraged and despotic have little sense of Aeir 
own interest. But Ae ConoUiation Act is itself a stronger machinery 
than Mr. l^hie has himself yet dared to make it. It is high time 
it was made stronger stUl. 

An Onlookss. 




THE BREAKING UP OF THE AUSTRIAN 
EMPIRE. 


A USTRIA-HUNGARY is a political oommonity in flnx, or as the 
Germans put it, im JFerden. Devoid of the nnity which race, 
religion, language, literatnre, and common laws effect, it cannot be 
called a nation in the sense in which England, France, and Germany 
aie nations. It is a limbo of political fragments gravitating with one 
exception towards other States, but which no other State oonld annex 
without exciting the jealonsy and aronsing the opposition of powerful 
rivals. Since it first received its name in 1806 , Austria has been 
continuously undergoing a process of internal change, progresdng or 
receding according to the point of view of the spectator. Within 
certain well-defined limits these modifications, which are always 
interesting to the student, leave the practical politician indifferent. 
But there are other possible developments which must necessarily 
affect all Europe, change the political centre of gravity, and prodnce 
serious international oomplications. And the HabsWg monarchy 
seems to be on the verge of some such change jnst now, in fact certain 
of its most influential ethnographical elements are already taking 
measures to prepare for the eventualily. To-day it is a dual State, 
and is oflSoially known as Anstria-Hungary. To-morrow, however, it 
may become Anstria-Hongm-Bohemia. At present the Empire is, 
politically speaking, Germ£ in virtue of the law of ms inerfite, and 
it forms the corner-stone aftbe Triple Alliance. In a short time its 
sympathies may have bwme Slav and its foreign pdlii^ phUo* 
Bnssian. This, however, otto of a series of poanbilities, the 
leelisation of ^y one of wmch would be equally fraught with the 
ipnvest ooqseqnenoes. 

The Empire owes its greatness— nay, its very eastenoe— to the min 
<of a nomber of other States, some of which once played a oonspicnons 
m.uaau. l 
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)ciiOim ai pnddbg-itoae ii of tiba of otfaar 

{Qdm which once had an oxiftMOft of 'their owe. Ibo 

ddcsioii whibh the maia CKMppLpoi^ oiemeate of Aafttria 8eem to 
labour tinder, is that all tha pdbb^fft aatid oobbles can be removed from 
this* political pndding-'Slxme idfhont affecting its oharacier; and the 
danger the^^inonr lies in their strennons and persevering endeavour to 
act npon this delusion. This is the Austro-Hungaiian. problem in a 
nuttiiell Home rule was conceded to Hungary in 18G7 ; why not, 
they ask, extend it to Bohemia in 1898, and replace centralisation 
with federation ? Such is the question in its simplest form. 

The answers are numerone. Two, however, will amply suffice for 
the moment. The experiment is dangerous because the change to 
federation necessarily involves a number of other changes so far- 
reaching that they must inevitably affect foreign States and provoke 
their interference. The second reason is equally cogent: were it 
feasible to steer clear of international troubles, it would still be 
impossible to avoid civil war, for such is the peculiar ethnographical 
mixture which we see in Austria, that no scheme of fedeiation can 
possibly be devised which would not constitute a flagrant violation of 
the rights of one or more of the nationalities within the monarchy 
itself. And heretofore this peculiarity has always been looked upon 
as a guarantee for the durability of the present arrangement. 

If the members of each different race wore massed together in one 
district, the problem would be considerably simplifled. But this is 
yeiy far from being the case. Tlio territory of each is dotted over 
wit^ large ethnographical islands formed by rival races, as, for instance, 
Bohemia with German settlements ; or else a people of the same stock 
is split np into tribes possessing different langnages or dialects, 
di&ient alphabets, different histories, and different religions. This 
is the weak point of the Slavs. They are racially split np and geo- 
graphically scattered. We are wont to label them all with one name, 
which warrants the belief that they are one people. But the name is 
a misnomer and the belief a mistake. In a matter of this kind 
statistics are extremely misleading. Let us say, for instance — and 
the statement is quite correct — that there are nearly fifteen millions 
of Slavs in Austria proper,* as against eight and three-quarter million 
Germans.! What is more natural than to condude that, as the Slavs 
outnumber the Germans in the proportion of nearly two to one, they 
should likewise enjoy a corresponding degree of politioal influence ? 
Or, put it in another form : if it be meet and just that the Magyars } 

* The exact number is 14,805,000 In the Austro Hungarian Empire there are 21 i 
million SlaTs who do not control the destinies of the monarchy, as against 16 million 
Germans and Magyars who do 

f- In exact number'^ 8,840,000 j Hungarians 
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ahcnild b* alldmd to fid« • onmtt]^ tmnimtang wnatoto tai » lialf 
nillion pmooB^ wbirem titej^themBalveB tnumW only ierao Bad a balf 
ibilfioiu^ wby dhoold it aofc be eqneUj^^ayf mooh more'-^jiiet that the 
Slave dmld goveraAinitria,8eeiiigthat»oatof apf^nli^^ 
f eight aad three-quarter ndllionB they number fourteen and tiiree- 
quarter millicnui? 

The fact is that the unity of the Slavs is hardly more than an 
ethnographical abstraction. For politioal purposes it is non-existent. 
Thus the Poles are not Osechs/ although both are Slavs ; they speak 
di&rent tongues, the former possessing a rich literature, the latter a very 
poor one ; their political history has little in common, and as lately 
as four years ago the Poles were allied with the Germans against 
their brothers, the Czechs.t The Buthenians, who are also Slavs, 
have no great love for the Czechs, while they utterly loathe the Poles, 
and their language is very different indeed from that of either of the 
other two peoples, as are also their alphabet (they use Bussian 
characters) and their religion. The Czech idiom is to the Buthenian 
as German is to English, or as French is to Bouxnanian. Then come 
the Croatians, who are not only Slavs, but the very puie&t specimens 
of the race ; and they would feel mortally offended ii they were con- 
founded with any of the foregoing. The Slovenians, whose very 
name proclaims them to be Slavs, would be less wrathful at such a 
mistake, probably because their very backward state of dvilisation would 
lead them to regard it as a compliment. But they di&r in many 
respects from Czechs, Poles, Buthenians, and Croatians. Nothing, how- 
ever, could characterise the situation more satisfactorily than the cir- 
cumstance that, whenever a Panslavonic Conference is convoked, the 
chosen representatives of the various Slavic sections are forced to 
converse with each other in German ! Thus the Slavs of Austria- 
Hungary are not united by the bond of religion, history, language, 
literature, nor identical liulitical Bspirations. Even at the present 
moment the Polish Slavs in Austria persecute their biiethren the 
Buthenians, quite as ruthlessly as the Bussians used to persecute the 
Poles. 

And the peoples already mentioned by no means exhaust the list 
of ethnographical fragments in Austria-Hungary. There are about 
three million Boumanians, almost a million and a half Slovenians, two 
million Jews, and nearly three-quarters of a million Italians, Ac. Ac. 
And they intersect each other everywhere. The Germans ore settled 
in Transylvania among the Hungarians, in Moravia, in Bohemia, and 
in Silesia among the Slavs ; the Czechs are invading Austria, and 

* HmiKsriaiig. 

t The Slavonic inhabitants of Bohemia. Th^ form roughly about throe-fifths of 
the population of that country. The Qermanb constitute the other two-fifths. 
wora is pronounced almost identloally with the English word checks.” 
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are particularly numerous in Yieima ; while the Jews are migrating to 
Bosnia. When we eay therefore that the Germans of Anstria or the 
Magyars of Hungary are in a minority, we are oompaiing them not 
with one race but with various races, and the condnsion we draw is 
false. The Germans possess a relative majority in Austria just as 
the Magyars do in Hungary ; and that is an easentiai point. 

Now, oompUcoted as the problem already is, it would be relatively 
simple if political parties ran parallel with these national fragments. 
But this is very far from being the case. It by no means follows that 
beoaose a man is a Cseoh he is also a partisan of federalism and a 
hater of the Germans. He may be a Clerical, or he may be a Social- 
democrat. In like manner a German may be an enemy of the German 
party, because he happens to be a Conservative, a clerical, or an anti- 
Semite. The Serbs and Croatians are not only one and the same race, 
bnt they speak the same language ; yet they hate each other because 
they are members of different Churches. The Germans, as we saw, 
instead of presenting a united front to the enemy, are split up into 
hdf a dozen political fractions who breathe fire and fiame against one 
another. And so on to the end of the chapter : the threads become 
hopelessly entangled and confusion worse confoanded. 

The one centripetal force in the Empire is the Emperor Franz Josef, 
who enjoys the affection of all parties in the State. The magic of his 
words, the chivalry of his character, the strength underlying his human 
weakness, and the poignancy of his suffering irresistibly draw his sub- 
jects to him, and in the wildest political storm an utterance of his 
suffices to produce a profound calm, daring which the voice of reason 
has a chance of being heard. By force of mrcumBtances and by dint 
of experience he is become the most far-sighted statesman in his own 
Empire and, it may be, in all Europe. He can understand all parties, 
for he passed through most of them himself, and what is equally to 
the point, he can fathom motives and appreciate persons. In 1848 
he was an Absolutist of the type of his friend and ally, Nicholas L of 
Russia ; he next became an Opportunist ; after which he turned 
Liberal, and at one time be went so far as to adopt Federalism itself. 
It is highly probable that as long as Franz Josef lives the dual Empire 
may contrive to subsist on its present basis, bnt only on condition that 
no wild experiments are attempted. A return to Absolutism is not a 
wbit more dangerous than a plunge into Federalism. Both would 
prove suicidal. 

The present critical condition of Austria is the logical outcome of 
its historicid development, and, in order to be understood aright, most 
be viewed in the light of history. This is no difficnlt task, seeing 
that the most ancient of the events in question are not qnite so old 
as the century. The wars of Napoleon I., which had acted as an 
irresistible solvent upon the German Empire, left the Kaiser still 
at the head of a powerful empire, over which he ruled without 
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jParHament or Ministry. Tbe one branch of legislation which pointed 
to LiberaUsm was the section dealing with the relations between 
Charch and State ; the one reioinant of old times which still suggested 
Federalism was the qnasi-independence of the vaiions provinces of which 
the Empire was composed. Thas, on the one hand the Roman 
Catholic Church was entirely under the thumb of the Gk»vemment, 
Joseph II. having placed it upon a Procrustean bed of his own making, 
and there it lay till the beginning of the second half of this century. 
Between Hungary and Austria, on the other hand, there existed a 
vigilantly watched customs cordon, and a high tariff of duties was 
levied on various kinds of produce. Austria at this stage was an 
unwieldy Empire, not a modem State. 

In 1848 it was shattered to its foundations. Hungary rose up in 
rebellion. Tbe dynasty was seriously threatened. The military aid of 
Russia was sought for and obtained. Then a new man suddenly appeared 
upon the scene, young, energetic, hopeful, and devotedly attached to 
the principles of Conservatism as understood by the feudal nobility of 
Central Europe. This man was tho Emperor Franz Joseph. His one 
ruling idea was to preserve intact the heritage of his forefathers and 
to weld his heterogeneous peoples into a compact State. One of 
the* surest methods of compassing this end would have been the 
Germanisation of the Slavs and Magyars, had the moment been pro- 
pitious. Unfortunately it was too late. The sentiment of nationality 
had been already awakened in the breasts of the Magyars ; it had 
never been extinguished atnong the Tholes ; and tho philological studies 
which were flourishing in Germany called it into new life among the 
Bohemians. Another method, far less efficacious and infinitely slower, 
would have been the creation of a code of laws for the whole Empire. 
But for many reasons this scheme was never undertaken. The only 
other way remaining was to enlist the all-powerful Chuich in the cause, 
and make it a willing instrument in the hands of the State. And this 
Franz Joseph set abont doing. 

The vast majority of Austrians were members of the Roman Catholic 
Church. The Protestants and the Orthodox were bat as dust in tbe 
balance when compared with these. Tbe bulk of the people were 
uneducated, superstitions, submissive, mere clay in tbe hands of tbe 
spiritual potters, and nothing seemed easier than to mould and shape 
them politically in accordance with the Emperor’s desire. The experi- 
ment was duly tried, and bade fair to justify the most sanguine hopes. 
A Concordat rHui concluded with the Vatican ; the Church regained 
her independence, and the clergy accomplished yeomen’s service in 
the cause of Absolutism. But ** the best laid schemes o’ mice and 
men gang ofib a-gley,” and the chapter of accidents thwarted the 
statesmanlike plans of the Emperor. Hungary, after the removal of 
the customs cordon, entered into commercial relations with Enrope, 
throve, “ waxed fat,” and, like Jeshurun of old, began to kick. A 
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libml Govemment took over the reins of power, and in 18G8 laws 
were passed which no casnistry oonld reconcile with the terms of the 
agreement entered into by the Anstrian State and the Vatican. From 
this time forth the Germans were split np into fractions, the Liberals 
and Clericals hating each other more profoundly than Germans and 
Slavs. And finally the federalist current acquired such strength that 
the Emperor himself nominated a Cabinet of Autonomists. 

But the most fateful step of all was the concession of virtual inde- 
pendence to Hungary, which rendered the year 1867 the turning- 
point in the history ^ the House of Habsbnrg. The gifted Magyars, 
forming but a fraction of the entire population of the kingdom, although 
relatively in a majority, assumed absolute power over the whole. They 
at once gave the Croatians a system of restricted home rule, and then 
set themselves to Magyarise the other nationalities. From that day 
to this latent war exists between the Magyars and the Slavs and 
Bonmanians of the kingdom of Hungary, and from that day to this 
the Bohemians, Moravians, Slovacks, Ac. insist on their right to go 
and do likewise. And the example thus given was partially followed 
in Austria proper. Four years later the I’oles of Galicia obtained home 
rule and the right of governing or misgoverning three and three- 
quarter millions of Buthenians, and immediately afterwards another 
Bill was drafted, which Parliament would have passed by a large 
majority, giving to Bohemia the same privileges as those enjoyed 
by Hungary. The opposition of the Magyars, under Count Andrassy, 
hindered this Bill from becoming law, and wrecked the Ministry 
which, with the Emperor’s sanction, had drafted it. From that day 
to this Bohemia has played the part of Ireland in Austria, and the 
question of autonomy for the Czechs is at the root of most of the 
trouble that worries the Emperor and paralyses the Parliament. 

When we speak of the Austrian Parliament, we are forced to use 
an expression which cannot but prove misleading to ordinary English- 
men unacquainted with the constitution of the dual Empire. In one 
sense the number of Parliaments in the monarchy is legion ; in 
another sense, there is not one. Austria proper, as distinguished 
from Hungary, has seventeen legislative assemblies * and one central 
Imperial Parliament, none of which are truly representative of the 
people. Ex ojido members of the seventeen Diets are the Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Boman Catholic and Orthodox Churches and 
the Bectors of the Universities. Then come the representatives of 
great landowners ; the wealthiest class of the urban population send 
delegates ; the boards of commerce and the guilds also elect a certain 
number. Bural districts are compelled first to choose spokesmen, who 
then elect a representative. Austria’s earliest Imperial Parliament was 
the creation of her first ** Liberal ” Ministry, which assumed the reins 

* Tb^ are called Landtagc or Diets, and consist of a number of members varying 
from 22, as is the Diet of Gnrz and Gmdiska, to 242 as in that of Bohemia. 
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of power in the year 1860. It consisted exclnswely of representativeB of 
the wealthiest dasses, mainly Germans and Jews, who were not elected 
by the people, but chosen by the Diets. Twdve years later the 
so-called Citizen Ministry ” proclaimed the principle of direct election. 
Like most Liberal Cabinets in Austria, it was actuated by a desire to 
forward the interests of the party, which were wholly distinct from those 
of the people. The electoral law was therefore based on the principle of 
class. Thus there were representatives of the great landed estates, of 
cities, market-places and industrial centres, and of chambers of 
commerce. A few delegates from rural districts were also admitted, 
bnt they could not be elected directly by the people. Characteristic 
of this state of things is the circumstance that the Chamber of 
Commerce of Galicia has but eighty-seven electors, and sends three 
deputies to Parliament ; that of Styria possesses sixty-four constituents, 
who send two members. In Moravia nineteen landowners choose 
one member of Parliament, and in Bohemia nineteen wealthy land- 
lords possess and exercise the right of choosing another. In the 
Parliament thus constituted there were 353 members, over twenty 
parties, and no majority. 

The late Premier, Count TaaSe, managed to govern Austria for 
fonrteon years with the help of this extraordinary assembly, coquetting 
now with one party and now with another. The feat was little less 
than a politicol miracle. The means by which he accomplished it 
wore innumerable, but nothing stood him in such good stead as his 
thorough knowledge of men and motives. The Czechs, who a short 
time before had found themselves within sight of autonomy, were 
determined to take no farther part in Parliamentary work, and to 
abstain from the Assembly altogether. Count Taaffe indnoed them 
to reconsider their decisioD, and things moved very smoothly until the 
Czech people withdrew their confidence from their representatives and 
replaced them with fiery hot 'Nationalists, who seemed amenable to no 
considerations which any Austrian Minister could lay before them. 
Then the Parliamentary machine for the first time stood still. There 
was but one way of remedying the evil — a very radical and drastic 
method for an Austrian Government — and the Premier discerned and 
unhesitatingly chose it. He drew up a most comprehensive scheme of 
electoral reform and suddenly sprang it upon the Imperial Parliament. 
It was the first truly Liberal measure which had ever been laid before 
the Beichsrath, and it was received with howls of execration by all 
parties in the House, but more especially by the German ** Liberals.^’ 
Count Taaffe consequently fell, and Austrian politics drifted into 
tdbaos.* 

The Coalition Ministry which succeeded effected nothing and 
speedily broke to pieces. Count Badeni then appeared upon the 

Badeni was oompolled to crive a small instalment of the Electoral Franchise 
£ui drawn up by his predooessor. But it amounts to very little indeed. 
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acme in the part of “ the Providential Man/’ which he undertook to 
play hy speotal reqaest. He had served the Government pa Viceroy 
of Galioia, mling the Bnthenians with an iron rod for many years, 
bat had no more idea of Parliamentary government, civil law, or 
elementary Btatesmanship than the average blacksmith has of the 
mechanism of ladies’ watches. He was utterly nnacqnainted with 
parties and people in Vienna, and absolately averse from consulting 
those who might have given him serviceable advice. A Pole of the 
Poles, he formed a Cabinet in which Ministers of that nationality 
predominated, and he succeeded in rctidering the very name of his 
nation odious in Austrian ears. Had he been born in Turkey he 
would have had few peers among the pashas ; but when he call^ in 
the police for the purpose of expelling Austrian members of Parlia- 
ment, even the Emperor’s friendship no longer availed tc' save him. 

Count Badeni found in the present Ileichsrath the same Parliamentary 
materials which his predecessor, Count TaafEe, had left, with the sole 
addition of the Socialists, whose number is very restricted. Thus there 
were sixty-eight Poles, seventy-nine Czechs, forty-seven German 
Nationalists, forty-three German Conservatives and Clericals, thirty 
Christian Socialists, nineteen Italians, sixteen Slovenians, and so on 
through a list of about thirty little groups. As the Czechs and the 
Germans, with the assistance of kindred little fractions, practically 
hold each other evenly balanced, the compact mass of Poles turn the 
scales and forms a majority on whichever side they choose. Their 
support is, therefore, absolutely indispensable to any and every Govern- 
ment. Their price is high, but, as they already enjoy political 
autonomy, it is paid them in economical concessions and portfolios in 
the Cabinet. Galicia is one of the so-called passive ” provinces of 
the Empire, and draws freely upon the German and Czech population 
for the means of eking out its existence. 

Count Badeni experienced no difficulty whatever in socuring the 
services of his countrymen in the Beichsrath, and as he was quite 
prepared to buy up the Czechs, he considered himself master of the 
situation. The policy which he was believed to favour was that of 
the Federalists. He was disposed to recognise the historic rights ” 
of the peoples who compose the Empire of Austria. Translated into 
every-day language, that phrase means the reconstitution of the old 
feudal kingdom of St. Wenceslaus, comprising Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia, the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, and the 
resurrection of Zvonimir's kingdom in the south, including Croatia, 
Slavonia, and Dalmatia, with Bosnia and Herzegovina thrown in. 
This would give Austria, which already possesses two Cabinets, three 
Imperial Councils, and over twenty Parliaments, several new legislative 
assemblies and Imperial CoandlB. It would also mean war with 
Hungary. Whether Franz Josef would have any subjects to govern after 
the metamorphosiB is another question, which Count Badeni deems 
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inopportane. Orerturea, however, in thie sense, were made to the 
Caechs whp had for yean been posing as Democrats and Badicals, 
and they closed with the ofifer and divested themselves of their 
prindples in a twinkling. The first instalment of the price stipnlated 
was paid last April in the form known as the ^achinverordnun^, or 
language decree. 

The question of tongues has for many years past caused much bad 
blood and still worse language throughout the Empire. Every 
idiom claims a right to oust every other idiom. This is natural and 
patriotic. Every people likes its own tongue best. The first step of 
the Magyars on receiving autonomy in 1867 was to proscribe German 
and discourage every language but their own. 'J'heir last move, at 
the close of 1897, has been to replace the names of German towns 
aud districts with Hungarian ones. In Austria proper the language 
dispute raged principally in Bohemia, Moravia, and Silesia, where the 
proportion of Germans to C^ssechs is approximately as two-fifths to 
three-ilftlis. Kow of all the nationalities in the monarchy the 
Germans are the least aggressive and the most amenable to reason. 
They have always rested the claims, of their language on its o>\n 
merits, and have done nothing politically to support them. There 
was a time when they might have Germanised the Empire, but they 
allowed the opportunity to slip by unutilised. F ifty years ago the 
city of Prague contained 73,000 cultured Germans and only 50,000 
Czechs mostly illiterate. The former took no measures to perpetuate 
their supremacy, fondly regarding the actual condition of things as 
final ; the latter forged ancient literary monuments, “ arranged ” the 
Census returns, and moved heaven and earth to oust the German 
tongue out of Bohemia. Still the Germans felt sure of success. 

And appearances warranted the assumption. There was no Czech 
literature to speak of, no culture, no science except the German. But 
the Slavs are a very gifted and enterprising race, and steer straight for 
the end in view without worrying themselves over the ethics of ways 
and means. The discovery of the old German epic Ihc NMungen 
stimulated the Czechs to make a similar discovery in their own literature, 
and as nothing of the kind happened to exist, they invented one — the 
KOnigenhofer ” manuscript. This was the foundation of the literary 
movement among the Slavs of Bohemia, who owe all*that they have 
and much of what they are to the teaching and culture of the 
Germans, who, neglecting their own national interests, played the 
disinterested part of oosmopolitans. The Czechs never acknowledged 
the debt which even foreigners cannot feign to ignore. But the final 
break between the two nationalities occurred in 1848, when the 
Germans sacrificed everything for liberal ideas, while the Slavs identified 
themselves with the readtion. 

Since Austria first received a qaaai-Constitutional government in 
the beginning of the sixties, the struggle between the two peoples 
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the Germans. Daring all tibose years, therefore, the ISlabsbtirg 
monarchy had to struggle with an Intemel disease whkb tbieafeened 
to break it np into its oompcment parts. Vbo cbmmimm that 
many of the most nnoompromking ohampions of FedOrsHim were 
Genuans who had become Czechs and Germans who without abjnring 
their nationality supported the principles of feudalism and reaction, 
imported into the struggle an element of rancour and bitterness 
paralleled only by the hatred existing between Eoman Catholics and 
Orangemen in the north of Ireland. Home rule in Bohemia would 
mean the denationalisation of the German element, which, when all 
has been paid and done, will be found to have contributed more than 
the Czechs oi even the Government to the prosperity of the country. 
The very tuft step taken would be the prosciiption of the German 
tongue throughout Bohemia. Yet this mca«^are was conceded by 
Count Badeni as the first instaiuiont of the price which he promised 
to pay for the Parliamentary supports of the Czechs. 

This question of languages is capable of l)eing stated in a manner 
as misleading as any of the other problems which absorb the atten- 
tbn and arouse the passions of the peoples of Austria. For instance, 
let us put it this way : In Bohemia, Moravia, and Austrian Silesia the 
Slav-speaking population is in a decided majority, the ratio of Slavs 
to Germans being as three-fifths to two fifths. Instead, however, of 
asking that their idiom should be made the sole official medium 
throughout these three provinces, the Slavs prefer the very moderate 
request that both languages should possess equal rights and both be 
official. This seems reasonable enough. But a little further analysis 
shows us where the sting lies hidden. Let us suppose that in the 
north of Ireland the Celtic tongue was spoken and read by a con- 
siderable maj'ority of the population, but that there remained large 
dutxictB in which not a sonl understood a word of any idiom except 
the Queen’s English. Let us imagine further that a Iladical Govern- 
ment, without consulting Parliament, issued an Order in Council com- 
pelling every State official, every jndge and magistrate not only in the 
province but in all Ireland to be prepared to express himself as fluently 
in Celtic as in English. If, over and above all this, every capricious 
Celt who desired to cause trouble could, by issuing a summons or a 
statement of claim in the Irish language, compel every English official 
in the exclusively English-speaking districts to employ the Celtic tongue 
throughout the entire case, and oblige even the judges of the Court 
of Appeal to do the same, when the pleadings came before them, how 
would such a decree be received in the province of Ulster ? More 
favourably than in the German districts of Bohemia ? Now this was 
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its 4rift» iflowir xtB ooi^oeiioes mi oppoifd iti oxiGuttaii. Xbo 
ObmA temple ie spokifm I 7 onlp a few miUioa pmoDB in a riream- 
serlbdd ptorinoBf and the moot of these^ tboagh highly gifted blT 
nature, are relatively nnonltnred. Ae a langoage, therefore, it ofiers 
no ipeoial attraotione to any hut the Ceecha Many of these learn 
<3ennan over and above, because with Czech alone they can have no 
commmuoations with the western world. Few Germans master the 
Czeoh tongne* It follows, therefore, that the ezeontion of Connt 
Badeni’s edict involves the dismissal of German employes throughout 
the conntiy and the nomination of Czechs in their stead. And this, 
despite the acknowledged fact that it is to German enterprise, labour, 
capital, and culture, that Bohemia has become the most dourishing 
province in the Austrian monarchy. 

Nor is that all. The demand for equality of the two languaGfes is 
avowedly but the first step towards the abolition of Geiman. This is 
perfectly understood by both parties in Bohemia Hence their zeal 
and perseverance, their bitterness and rancour The Germans, wlio 
in this matter have invariably displayed a spiiit of moderation border- 
ing on listlessnesB and indifierenoe, have ever been ready to agree 
to an arrangement which would limit the spheres ot the two languages 
in accordance with the respective nationalities of the population 
When Count Taaffe was Prime Minister they entered into negotiations 
on the subject with the Parliamentary representatives of the Czechs, 
Emd came to an understanding which satisfied their rivals, the Govern- 
ment, and their own people. This settlement was signed m 1890 by 
the Pailzamentary representatives of the Czechs, was forthwith repu- 
diated by their constituents, and remained a dead letter ever since. 
And this breach ot faith on the part of tho (^zechs is the reason why 
the Gexmans now refuse to take part in any new conferences 
The Germans, on the other hand, when they had the means of 
Germanising cities and towns, never availed themselves of their oppor- 
tunity. Thus, in 1856 Prague contained 73,000 Germans as against 
50,000 Czechs. But they emj^oyed both languages impartially in all 
public and ofSdal documents, and in the street names put the Czeoh 
inscriptions before the German. To-day in that same city of Prague 
there is not one German citizen in the Town Council, and the German 
tongue is everywhere proscribed. The street names are all in Czech 
only, and private German firms have been systematically threatened and 
ballied into removing the German names over their shops, although 
Ihey had given the Czech signboards the place of honour. In this 
all the great German institutions have been gradually denation- 
^lised fay the Slavic element, whose patriotic ftnatioiam cannot be 
iuflSoiently commended by those who see in such elementary outbursts 
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of puBion the one saving virtae of nationalities. The university itself 
— ^the oldest German university extant~--nariowly escaped the fate of 
the Town Council, and owed its preservation solely to the circumstance 
that the German professors had it split up into two, one remaining 
German, the other exclusively Slav. It would be absurd to blame 
the Czechs for a line of action which they regard as patriotic. So 
long as final success seems probable, they will doubtless continue 
their present plan of campaign, confident that, if it triumphs, they 
will be rewarded by universal approval. If obviously condemned to 
failure, it is, of course, criminal. And this is really the important 
issue. 

The Germans are even now ready to acquiesce m a reasonable com- 
promise on the basis of a delimitation of the sphere of the two 
languages. Bohemia should, they hold, be divided into purely (^sech, 
purely German, and mixed districts. In the first of these the 
Slavic idiom should prevail, in the second German, and in the last 
the two languages should have equal rights. The Czechs admit in 
theory the principle of equal rights, but interpret the word “ equal" 
in a sense very diflerent from that which the Germans give it. To us 
in England it matters little who triumphs, although the spectacle is 
intensely interesting on many grounds. But it is impossible to stndy 
the question on the spot without coming to the conclusion that, weak 
as Germans are numerically, no number of S}yraihrmioninunyiH and 
no degree of Czech fanaticism will or can compel them to renounce 
a birthxight of which men like Goethe, Schiller, Kant, and Lessing 
were intensely and rightly proud. 

Count Badeni Laving obtained his Parliamentary majority by means 
of an edict the very legality of which eminent jurisconsults deny, 
proceeded to the legislative task before him with a light heart. The 
time had come for the renewal of the Compromise, or AnsgUiiU, 
between Austria and Hungary for a farther term of ten years, and it 
was imperative that it should be concluded by the Parliaments of both 
countries before the close of the year 1897. There were certain 
difficulties in the way which had cropped up for the first time smee 
the Magyars had received autonomy, chief among which was the 
divergence of views on the subject of Hungary’s contribution to the 
common fond of the Empire. In 1867, when the regources of the 
smaller of the two halves of the monarchy were entirely undeveloped, 
it had been arranged that Hungary should pay 81*4 per cent, of the 
expenses for the maintenance of a common army, common diplomacy, 
and finances, while Austria should contribute the remaining 68*6 per 
cent. Daring the thirty years which have elapsed since then 
Hangary has made considerable progress in trade, industry, and 
agricnltnre, and ber partner deemed it fair and just that her contribu- 
tion shoald be raised accordingly. The Hungarians demurred, on 
grounds which seem very reasonable to an outsider* bat agreed 
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to pay 83*2 per cent, instead of 31*1, basing these figures on a 
calculation of the revenue derived from taxation in each half of the 
monarchy, whereas the Austrians urged that the proper bams should 
be the number of the population, and the fair share of Hungary 
43*14 per cent., adding, however, that they would be satisfied with 
36 per cent. Conferences were held by the delegates on both sides, 
but no agreement was come to. All parties in Austria were without 
exception in favour of increasing Hungary’s annual payment. It was 
in view of this spirit of the Imperial Parliament, and backed his 
strong majority, that Count Badeni took to riding the high horse, and 
declared with the hauteur of a Galician magnate : “ I am the leader 
here. I mean to lead the Parliament” It was an unfortunate saying, 
and it clung to its author through thick and thin, until the Parliament 
finally led him to the train which took him back to Galicia. It is 
needless here to recapitulate the story of Count Badeni’s brief 
Ministerial career, which threw Austrian aifairs into chaos, let loose 
the worst human passions, and almost caused a revolution. The 
Germans, whose Parliamentary conduct in opposition had ever been 
mild and yielding, suddenly became violent obstructionists, and the 
Czechs, who had written “ democracy ” on their banner, enthusiastically 
supported — nay, called for — repressive measures which no Legislative 
Assembly could brook, while the Cabinet cheerfully steered straight 
for Federalism and dismemberment. There can be no doubt that the 
Opposition was guilty of systematically abusing Parliamentary forms 
and clogging the legislative machinery ; but it is equally true that 
the only alternative was armed resistance, and the evil chosen was the 
lesser of the two. Now that the obnoxious tactics have proved suc- 
cessful, the entire population of Austria, with the sole exception of the 
Czechs, acknowledge their debt of gratitude to the obstructionists.* 
Seeing that he could not come to acceptable terms with the Hun- 
garian Government on the snbject of the quota, and that the renewal 
of the AusyUich for a further term of ten years was for the moment 
impossible. Count Badeni brought in a Bill for tbe prolongation of the 
existing arrangement for one year. It was then that Dr. Lecher 
delivered his famous obstructionist s])eech, which not only lasted twelve 
hours, but was clear, closely reasoned, pertinent, and eloquent. Little 
progress could be made under these conditions, and all efforts to modify 
them led to scenes saggestlve of Bedlam rather than an Imperial Parlia- 
ment. At last Connt Badeni resolved to resort to the brutal methods 
which had stood him in good stead against the helpless Bathenians of 
Galicia. He called in the police and had the chief obstraotionista re- 
moved by force, whereupon he discovered to his dismay that he would 

' * It is absurd for foreigners to wax Indignant at German obstraotion, or at Czech 
fatmtioism. Final snooess will give a more euphonious name to one or other of the^e 
jmtriotic methods. The point of view of oaoh is perfectly intelligible. The insoluble 
myst^ is the hurry displayed by an Austrian Pnme Minister to proceed to the dis- 
memberment of the Empire. 
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have to eject the entire Opposition on the same gronnds. This he* 
probably wodM not have hesitated to do had not the Viennese meanwhile 
arisen in their thonsands to make common cause with the Germans. 
Count Badeni, relying on the fancied omnipotence of Dr. Lneger, the 
chief of the anti-Semites, who was supposed to have the Viennese 
popalation in his pocket,” caused the crowds to be dispersed by force. 
But as Dr. Lueger’s popularity had suddenly vanished, this gentleman 
informed the Premier that he could no longer answer for the peace of 
the city, and the Count’s last card was played. How little this 
** far-sighted ” statesman could see into the future is evident from the 
following facts. On the eve of his fidl (Saturday) he was received by 
the Emperor, and after the audience he assured his friends that his 
position was stronger than ever before. On the following day he made 
a nmilar statement to Herr Abndiamowicz, the Poli^ Armenian who 
had become President of the Parliament. That individual brought the 
glad tidings to the Polish Club at 11.30 a.m., yet two and a half 
hours later Count Badeni had ceased to be Prime Minister. 

This event, which was received with public and enthusiastic 
rejoicings throughout Austria, was a terrible blow to the Caech 
Parliamentary party, who found themselves in a less enviable 
predicament than Esau of old, who, having sold his birthright, at 
least received his mess of pottage in full. They, on the contrary, 
having bartered every principle, the sacredness of which they had been 
zealously preaching, for certain political concessions, discovered that they 
had received nothing in return for the sacrihce except the odium ^ 
apostacy and the disgrace of failure. It seemed probable that their 
constituents would dismiss them as summarily as their predecessors 
had been dismissed after they had agreed to the language compromise 
with the Germans. And these apprehensions might have been realised 
had nothing happened to distract the attention of the Czech mob. 
Something, however, did occur in the very nick of time, one might 
say providentially, were it not reprehensible to tax Providence with 
the misdeeds of self-seeking politioianB. 

The populace of Prague attacked German and Jewish shops, houses, 
factories, schools, and even a German hospital, breaking the windows, 

“ gutting ” warehouses, destroymg property which could not well be 
carried away, and burning what it was impossible conveniently to devas- 
tate in any other manner. Many undeniable facts go to show that the 
plan had been carefally prepared hy persons whose intelligence was con* 
siderably above that of the mere masses, and the attitude of the Mayor 
of Prague provoked and received the plaudits of the Czech population. 
Martial law was proclaimed, trade ceased, industry was paralysed, and 
homan lives were mthlessly saorificed. This is not the pla^ to 
describe in detail the reign of terror in Prague from the day on which 
the German hospital was brutally attacked down to the moment of 
the discovery of a smouldering l^mb in the German theatre. But 
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perhaps it may be nsefal to mdce one remark on the attitude of the 
vnriOQB parties daring that critical period. There is not a Qerman, a 
Czech, or a Jew in that historic city or in fiohemia, who is not pre- 
pared to affirm 4hat the conduct of the Socialists was absolutely irre- 
proachable and in every respect laudable. They themselves took no 
part whatever on either side^ th^ employed all their moral influence 
to stop the reign of violence, and their organs in the press treated the 
question with judicial impartiality and in a truly humane spirit. The 
cause of Socialism made enormous progress in consequence^ their 
journals — which are undoubtedly the fairest, most dispassionate, and 
most truthful in the Empire — gained thousands of new supporters, 
and their ranks were swelled by the accession of new recruits com- 
posed of the pick of the population. 

Baron Gautsch von Bothenthum, the new Prime Minister, a man 
whose name is suggestive of no particular principles except that which 
is embodied in the saying tTy suis et fy restc, might have easily 
become popular merely as the successor of the obnoxious Pole who had 
preceded him. He was mainly remarkable for the rapidity with which 
he had obtained and the tenacity with which he had dung to office. 
He had been a member of the Cabiuet of Count Taafle ; he was a 
friend of Count Badeni, who gave him a portfolio in his Ministiy ; 
he had pleased the Liberals without displeasing the ClericalB ; and is 
remarkable physically for his fine figure, intellectually for his retentive 
memory, and ])olitically for his rare dexterity. The immediate task 
he had before him, the oiling of the I'arliamentary machine, was com- 
paratively easy. All parties were thoroughly tired of the disgraceful 
scenes which had been enacted while Count Badeni was leading ” the 
Legislative Assembly ; all except the Czechs and Poles were delighted 
at the late Premier's downfall ; even the Czechs themselves began to 
see that they had provoked a storm which might, had it raged some- 
what longer, have made very short work of their political aspirations, 
and a pacific spirit actuated all. Baron Gautsch was expected to strike 
while the iron was hot, and at first appearances seemed to justify the 
expectation. He made overtures to the Germans and the Czechs, and 
1 have excellent grounds for affirming that he succeeded. His succeas 
was of coarse relative to the immediate task which he tackled, and, like 
it, temporary. He could have set the legislative machinery in move- 
ment But ambition or a desire to try absolute government for a 
while moved him to abandon the temporary task and inrist on 
smoothing away in a week all the difficalties whicl^ had accumulated 
for generations, and as this attempt failed miserably, he prorogued 
Parliament and set about governing the Empire by means of edicts. 
The Compromise with Hungary was thus prolonged for a year. 

^ Baron Gautsch has apparently more hope of succeeding in the pro- 
vinml Diets than in the Imperial Beiohsrath, where the relative 
position and the aims and otjects of the parties have remamed 
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iiYKliaaged. The Germeiie el UXt dispoeed to ehient IheibBalvee 
from the Bohemien IHeli iod it wee even possible thel they might 
remove the sent of their histoarie tmivmlty from Pragne to some 
Oermen oUiy. Bat, having disonsied these matters at Eger and 
Leitmerits, they resolved to stand their ground^ and oontinne the 
combat to the bitter end. They are now attending the sittings of the 
Bohemian Diet, and this is a good sign in itself. Moreover, they are 
mnoh less excited and in a mndh more conciliatory mood than at any 
time daring Count Badenrs tennre of power, fiat the Czechs are ^ 
quite as nnyielding as before. Their organ, Narodni JAdy^ went so 
far as to threaten the German members of the Diet, promising to 
have them taught manners ** in Prague, and their populace have 
since attacked German students and German women. Both peoples 
are novr boycotting each other in trade, industry, and social l^e, and 
civil war is smouldering throughout Bohemia. Moreover, it should 
not be foT gotten that the Diet is a body which does not represent the 
people. It represents the nobility, the clergy, the owners of great 
landed estates and of large factoiies. Out of 241 members only sixty- 
nine are Germans, whereas the German population, being to the Czech 
as two-fifths to three-fifths, should possess at least ninety-eight repre-* 
sentatives. But the main point is less to settle once for all the 
diiierenoes between two parties who are and will remain irreconcilable 
than to arrive at a temporary mod if s i mndi which would enable the 
Government to renew the Compromise with Hungaiy and celebrate 
the Jubilee of the Emperor, who will have reigned fifty years next 
December. And, despite the warlike spirit of the Czechs, it is highly 
probable that the personal influence of Franz Josef will tinally turn 
the scale and hinder further dangerous developments during the year. 

The Czechs, too, are beginning to grasp the fact that a complete victory 
might prove to be but the pitlnde of a crushing and dedsive defeat. 

Meanwhile the only victors in the struggle have been the Hnugarians 
in general, and the Liberal Cabinet of Baron Banfiy in particular. The 
outburst of patriotic feeling provoked by the opposition of the two 
halves of the monarchy on the sutgect of the quota enabled the 
Hungarian Government to appropriate and realise a goodly portion of 
the programme of the National party, which olamonred for a loosening 
of the l^nds that linked the two countries together. They have been 
to some extent relaxed already, and the process will be continued 
in case the customs treaty is not renewed by May 1 next. These 
are triumphs such as no other Hungarian Premier had ever scored, 
nor are they the only satisfactory results of last year’s campaign. 
Baron BanfPy has defeated, disorganised, and practically rained the 
Eoasath party. 

In Hungary the Government of the day, whatever its oomponeDt 
parts, is absolute master of the country. As a matter of fact, no 
party bnt the Liberals has ever assnmed the reins of power ; bat tf it 
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hfid, the diiiinKster of the Parliaieeiitaiyfbajoritj could end would, it 
is confidently asserted, be changed o^emij^ Parliamentagr repre- 
sentaticm in Hni^ary' is establudied oa a vety narrofr basis. 
The Opposition (mpUdns that out of 15,000,000 citizens only 
800,000 persons possess a theoretic right of recording their votes, and 
scarcely more than 400,000 are in a position to avail themselves of it. 
In other words, 8,000,000 have no political voice even in theory, and 
3,000,000 more have none in practice. This state of things, even 
if there be no exaggeration, is no concern of foreigners. The people 
themselves being satisfied with the electoral law, there is nothing 
more to be said on this score. Bnt the Kossuth party have alwa^^s 
been a very sharp thorn in the side of the Liberal Government. 
Genuine Hungarians and uncompromising patriots, they invariably 
carried a considerable amount of public opinion with them which in 
all cases it was difficult to ignore, and in some dangerous to oppose. 
Now this barrier has been practically swept away, and Baron Banffy 
is the uncrowned king of Hungary. 

When the Bill prolonging the Compromise for a year was brought 
into Parliament, Count Apponyi, the leader of one section of the 
Opposition, Laving received 8atisfactf)ry assurances from the Hungarian 
Premier as to his action in certain future contingencies, announced that 
on patriotic grounds he would abstain from opposing the Government. 
In Hnngaiy as in Austria there is a certain shadowy line beyond 
which most fractions of the Opposition never venture to go, lest they 
should offend the monarch and disqualify themselves for power. This 
fear ifas for many years the bane of the German Liberal Opposition 
in the Beichsrath of Vienna, and it still continues to work wonders in 
Hungary. Naturally it is powerless to affect such groups as that of 
Kossuth, which advocate a complete separation from Austria. Conse- 
quently this party, unmoved by the undertaking given by the Premier, 
announced that it would imitate the pob'cy of obstruction inaugurated 
in Vienna, with the object of hindering the Bill from passing before 
the close of the year 1897, and of compelling the Government to pro- 
long the Compromise by means of a decree, as in Austria. Now, a 
decree of this kind, although legal and provided for in Austria, is 
said to be unconstitutional in the other hedf of the monarchy, and the 
Government was anxious to avoid it. 

The Kossuth party, seeing itself isolated in consequence of the 
defection of all other oppositional groups, who would not disqualify 
themselves for power, set about obstructing the Bill. Baron Banffy 
looked calmly on and made no sign. The year was drawing rapidly 
to a dose, and it became very doubtful whether the Bill would pass 
both Houses in time. Franz Kossuth and his friends, perceiving the 
tactical blunder they had made and consdons of the disapproval of 
their partisans in the country, sought for a pretext to lay down their 
anna. But Baron Baofi^ offered them none. They asked him to 
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repeftt the aasoranoeB which &e had alveady given to Oount Apponyi. 
He declined* At last, when it was still barely posable to harry the 
Bill through both Houses, they allowed it to be understood that if 
he would merely nod his head when asked the qaestion, they would 
cease to obstruct. But the Premier remained obstinate, time flew, 
and the Bill was not passed. Instead, however, of issuing the 
unconstitutional decree prolonging the Compromise with Austria, the 
Hungarian Government merely announced to the Austrian authorities 
that things would go on as before on the basis of reciprocity, and early 
in January brought in a Bill indemnifying the Government for any 
unnsnal measores which circumstances might render advisable in the 
national interests. At the same time they went on with the Provisional 
Bill, and finally carried it by a large majority. Thus the biters were 
bitten. Some influential membei^ at once withdrew from the Kbssuth 
party, which is now no longer a power in the country. The Hungarians 
alone, therefore, profited by the troubles in Austria ; and although they 
do not seriously intend, as many suppose, to enter upon a customs war 
with the other half of the Empire, they will certainly ease the bonds 
that connect them with Austria still farther, and gain their point in 
the matter of the quota and other pending questions. They are a 
practical people and thoroughly understand the advantages which 
union with Austria assares them, financially, politically, and com- 
mercially, and will not barter them for barren political victories. 

But the Bohemian or Czech dijBSculty remainB, and although it may 
possibly be settled for a twelvemonth, it can neither be satisfactorily 
solved nor wholly suppressed. The Czechs demand a kingdom. Were 
they to ask for less, their own constituents, whom they have educated 
by their press, would disown and dismiss them. They can hardly regard 
the goal as unattainable, inasmuch as once they were actually in sight 
of it ; the Prime Minister (Count Hohenwart) in 1871 drafted a Bill 
oonc^ing their demands with the Emperor’s sanction, and a Parlia- 
mentary majority was impatient to make it law. Now, for the second 
time^ Count Badeni encouraged their hopes and gave them the first in- 
stalment of their demands. Under these circumstances they can scarcely 
be Hoontent with less than the restoration of the kingdom of St. 
WenoeslauB. And if the Germans and they were united, Federalism 
would be promulgated this year, and Franz Josef crowned King of 
Bohemia at Prague. But the Germans will not and cannot support 
the dantAnda of the Czechs, by whom they would be immediately 
denationaliBed. 

And the opposition of the German element cannot, and dare not, be 
disregarded. The day on which Austria sacrifices her German subjects 
In Bohemia, and bands them over to the tender mercies of the Czechs, 
will prove a dies mfas in Austrian history, for it will necessarily 
provoke the annexation of Bohemia by Germany. 

This is really the nerve of the matter, and the Czechs have bared 
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and probed it. The Germans of Bohemia are the neighbotirs and 
friends of the Saxons and Bavarians and the kith and kin of all the 
entjects of Kaiser Wilhelm, and the sympathy between them is 
stronger than any statute law, more durable than any alliance. It is 
practically certain that any attempt to denationidise the Gfermans of 
Bohemia would raise such a storm of bdignation, such a powerful 
impulse to help and rescue among all Germans of the Eatherland, that 
the Imperial Govemident could not, if it would, resist the current. This 
statement is borne out by the significant symptoms which the excesses 
in Prague called forth in Berlin, Munich, Leipzig, and other cities, 
where the students, the professors, and representatives of all classes of 
the nation sent letters of sympathy or promises of assistance to tbe 
Germans of Bohemia. In the year 1871 Austria and her Emperor 
were Federalists. They agreed to the B41 conceding full autonomy to 
the Czechs, and their intention was thwarted only by the Hungarians, 
whose own independence was but four years old at the time. Had it 
not been for Hungary’s opposition, Franz Josef would have been 
crowned King of Bohemia, and no foreign Power would have ventured 
to interfere. To-day Hungary is less interested in the change so 
long as it affects only Austria proper than twenty-eight years ago. 
l>ut since then l^ederalism has ceased to be merely a matter of Austria’s 
domestic concern ; it is become a question of foreign policy, and despite 
the cordial friendship which subsists between the two Kaisers, it would 
render the annexation of Bohemia to the Fatherland a matter of 
absolute necessity. 

This truth is now slowly dawliing upon the minds of the far-seeing 
i 'zechs. Some of them are gradua^y coming to understand that even 
the sanction of a Parliamentaiy majority coupled with that of the 
Emperor may not avail to obtain for them their soul’s desire ; but the 
discovery irritates and embitters them, instead of rendering them more 
moderate and yielding. A few days ago, during one of the sittings of 
the Bohemian Diet,* a Czech Deputy named Brzeznowsky called the 
(brman Deputies “ Prussian spies.” The reply was dignified : Herr 
Prade said that the Czechs themselves did not believe that the 
Bohemian Germans were working in the cause of annexation. ‘‘ But,” 
he added, “ we will always sing with pride the * Watch on the Bhine.’ ” 
This little vUcrmeszo cleared the ab and revealed the issues. The 
Germans of Bohemia, with the exception of one political party, are 
contented to live as Austrians. They are the only subjects the 
House of Habsburg who always and everywhere speak of themselves 
as Austrians. Their loyalty has been tried and not found wanting. 
But, in spite of all this, if th^ were called upon to-morrow to choose 
between denationalisation and incorporation Germany, every 
mother’s son of them would enthusiastioBlly declare for the latter 
elternative, and risk his life to realise it. This is where the Czechs 
will find themselves checkmated. 

* JiDoaiy 14. 
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ft needs pointitig out that tlie Gkramn Qoraixteient nt/t onlj 
liiM no longing to possesB Bohemia, hat would be wavy feluotiaat indeed 
to accept the proyinoe as a present. Gennanj possesses more than 
snffioieiit Slays of her own already, and more Oatholics than she 
relishea To add seyeral millions more would be to open the door to 
very serioas political embarrassments. The Boman Oatholio Centre 
wonld increase enormously in strength, and a Parliamentary party 
which decides political questions on grounds utterly foreign to politics 
is hateful to all Germans. Yet, despite these difficnltieB, it is 
admitted on all hands in Germany that neither the people nor the 
Government could remain idle spectators of any attempt to Slavicise 
the Germans of Bohemia. Kaiser Franz Josef himself was and is a 
German monarch, and a true-boarted, straightforviard, chivalrous man 
And it is not to be donbted that knowing, as he now must know, 
what the danger is which bis German subjects apprehend, he will take 
good care that they shall never be exposed to it so long as he lives. 

'When he dies, the sole source of the centripetal force of the 
monarchy wIjI disappear with him, and the qaestion of Austria’s 
existence will assume a very different aspect. 

How meanwhile, is temporary peace to be re-established in 
Bohemia ? How is the Parliamentary machine to be lubricated and 
set moving once more ? 

It can be done only in one of two ways. In the first place by the 
fnsion of all German parties in the Imperial Parliament — Clericals, 
Nationalists, ConseTyatives, and Uitti qtianfu The number of Germans 
represented in that assembly is naturAly very much greater than the 
number of Czechs, for the reason that there are Czechs only in 
Bohemia, whereas there are Germans not only there, but in Upper 
and Lower Austria, Tyrol, &o. &c., besides. If that junction could 
be accomplished, the Poles would no longer be an indispensable factor 
in every government majority, and the Slavic ogre would lose much 
of its terrors. 

Personally I am disposed to regard this solution as practically 
impossible. Clericals and Liberals, Feudalists and Socialists, Anti- 
Semites and Jews, might stand side by side for once, in some great 
crisiB, and defend the German language, literature and culture against 
the attacks of the Slavs. But they never could and never wonld work 
together day after day in the Beichsratb in Vienna. The notion is 
chimerical. That suggestion may therefore be dismissed. 

There is yet another possibility far more efficadous with results 
infinitely more durable than the foregoing, and its realisation depends 
upon the Austrian Government itself. It is certainly a very ridical 
suggestion, but it would have been accepted by Count Taaffe were he 
now living and in office. Briefly it is this : let the present old- 
fariiioned system of Parliamentary representation be swept away, and 
let the Austrian peoples instead a few privileged Glasses make their 
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voices keard in Parfiament This done, the fotiire of the Empire is 
assured for as long a time and on as firm a basis as mortals can 
assore it. The measore is nndoubtedly difficult of realisation and 
drastic in its effects ; bat the disease is desperate and the opportanity 
transieot, Eveiy party in the State will cry oat against it and leave 
nothing undone to hinder it from becoming law ; bat the interests of 
the State are above those of the political parties which compose it. 
It will perhaps be urged that if this measare were adopted and 
suocessfuily carried out, the resnlt would be to fill the Imperial 
Parliament with Socialists who seek to subvert all law and order. 
To this the reply is obvious. In the first place the hypothesis is 
false. Aastria is by no means Socialist. It is much less so than 
Germany. This has been proved by the results of the late elections, 
which lefc such disinterested and noble-minded men as Dr. Victor 
Adler and Herr Pemerstorfer without seats in Parliament. 

Moreover, the Socialists in Austria, whatever they may be else- 
where, are the most peaceable, law-abiding, fair-minded party iu the 
State, whose inflnence for good can haidly be over-estimated. I who 
am certainly not a Socialist have arrived at tins conviction after 
several years' study of the activity of that party in Austria. More- 
over, my personal conviction is that the Clericals would really be the 
gainers by the change, and upon them the Austrian Government 
apparently believes it can confidently rely. What is absolntely 
certain, however, is this : from the day on which Austrian Members 
of Parliament ceased to represent the few and came as spokesmen of 
the masses, the conflict of rival nationalities and the struggle between 
Centralists and Federalists would vanish as by the waving of a 
magician's wand. Thenceforth economic questions would alone 
interest the Parliament, aod everything possible, at this late hour of 
the day, would have been done to weld the warring peoples into a 
compact nation. If democratic Switzerland can exist and prosper 
despite its heterogeneous elements, a democratic Austria would have 
equal chances of success. 

This is the only conceivable issue oat of the dangers and difficalries 
with which the path of the dual Monarchy is actually beset. And 
the only man who possesses the authority necessary to carry out this 
measare without serious opposition is the Emperor Franz Josef. If his 
old friend and adviser, Count Taaffe, were now alive the Bill woald 
already be in process of realisation. True, Count Taaffe’s conviction 
was that a new electoral law on a broad democratic basis would reinforce 
the Clerical party, in whom the Government sees its best friends. But 
whatever party might be expected to profit by it, the State would 
stand to win, and the war of nationalities, tongues, and peoples would 
soon become a thing of the past. 


N. E. Prorok. 



THE BRITISH SHIP OF WAR. 


FROM THE NAVAL POINT OP VIEW. 


A dmiralty -BAITING is one of tLe safest and simplest of sports, 

, and this fact being recognised, it is but natural, perhaps, that 
we dionld find it common* To criticise is easy/’ as the proverb lias 
it, and nothing is easier than to carp at details of ship construction, 
which on the face of them appear indefensible. Legion are the letters 
and articles from gentlemen with views on what our Navy should be, 
and on nothing do they write so plausibly as on the armament ques- 
tion. It is open to any one who possesses a Brassey or a ** Naval 
Pocket-Book ” to prove conclusively that our cruisers carry far less 
armament per ton than foreign vessels that they are relatively deficient 
in protection, and possibly in speed as well ; nor is it in any way possible 
to controvert these figures, as figures. And with the smattering of 
naval knowledge now prevailing, arguments so plausible as these have 
a widespread influence upon the public, gain undue credit, and efEect 
mischief that is like enough some day to recoil upon the nation as a 
whole. In a democratic age no public service is safe from public 
interference if only the agitation be loud enough and long enough, 
nor is the example of the United States navy — ^a collection of warships 
designed almost solely to tickle the popular imagination — likely to in 
any way impede the descensus Accmi, 

There are not wanting signs that, immovable as the Admiralty may 
appear, they are really affected by the tide, and this affection is likely 
to increase rather than diminish. A case in point is the ‘^end-on 
fire ” craze concerning which so much has been written during the 
last few years. The net result of this agitation is to be found in the 
eight cruiserB of the Asirm class, which were altered during or after 
completion to the extent of sponsoning four of their broadside guns, 
so that three pieces might fire r^ht ahead or astern, instead of one 
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only, as formerly. This change is one that strikes the lay eye as 
entirely advantageous, but it is a very open qtiestion whether the 
apparent improvement is not an actual deterioration. Projecting 
sponsons increase a ship’s tendency to roll, and to that extent destroy 
stability of gun platform ; they are liable to affect disadvantageously 
a ship’s speed through the extra resistance that they offer in a sea- 
way ; while the bow ones make some addition to the weight forward, 
and create an impediment in that way. Very many ships have been 
adversely reported upon by their captains as being too heavily weighted 
forward, and at the time when the Astrceas were being idtered, the 
dockyards were actnally engaged upon removing sponsons for small 
guns from the bows of the Mersey and Arethusa classes of craisers. 
It may be taken that the Admiralty added these sponsons to the 
Astra as more or less against their own opinions, and purely in defer- 
ence to the popular clamour. 

The chief argument of the nautical Kleons was that a strong end- 
on fire ” would be essential in a chase or flight. It never seems to 
have occurred to any of them that all the probabilities are against a 
ship in chase being directly astern of the runaway, both by reason of 
the difficulty for the chabe to get into such a position, and the fact 
that the overwhelming disaster of even a single raking shell would 
force him to avoid it. Almost any vessel can, more or less, select its own 
position, and the reason is past finding out why a captain should be 
assumed anxious to choose that in which, at the best, he could only 
bring the most limited number of his guns to bear, while the damage 
for every hit received would be quadrupled, and the safety from the 
smaller target offeied actually less.* Even in the case of a ship (B) 
coming straight out of a ]K)rt and meeting an enemy (A) right ahead, 
there is no reasoti why in B’s run home again the chase should assume 
a directly end-on pohition. A could not be ascertained to be an enemy 
of superior strength at a greater distance than five miles at the most, 
and this, presuming both vessels to be steaming fast, means a time 
distance between them of much less than ten minutes. To turn, B 
must either make a wide circle, losing about 15 per cent, speed, or, 
if turning sharply and in a small circle, the use of the engines for this 
turn reduces his speed 30 or 40 per cent. In either case, A has time 
to come up and get all or most of his broadside to bear witih a very 
slight idteration of course. 

It is possible that some other port of safety may exist, in making 
for which, instead of the first port, B has A directly astern, but the 
time lost will be such that A, being well in range, can afford to yaw 

* A shot is more likely to miss through error of elevation than direction. A 
ship brosdside-on exposes not more than 70 feet beam upon which a shot can fall ; if 
rad-on, she exposes from 800 to 600 feet, according to her length. A shot that, had 
she been broadside-on, would have passed harmless!} over her, would, if she were 
end-on, fall on the deck aft or amidships. 
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and deliver a broadside that B znnst receive in the most disadvanta* 
geons position possible. There is, therefore, every reason to assume 
that B's captain, being a man of ordinary sanil^, would run to the 
nearest harbour, shaping his course, so far as possible, so that he 
could exchange broadsides as he did so, every gun that he brought to 
bear increasing the probability of a ** lucky shot” stopping the 
chase. 

The crux of the whole matter lies in the vast and, to a great extent, 
intangible difference that there is between the theory and practice of 
naval warfare, and it is precisely this difference that the mass of 

naval experts” fail to grasp. Nor are the mistakes made in the 
past by others of their kind any check upon those of to-day. The 
Captain was heavily masted in deference to naval experts of the 
period, despite the objection raised by her designer, and these masts 
brought her to her doom ; the Victoria embodied features that the 
‘‘naval expert” called for, and these at least contributed to her 
loss. 

However, we may derive some consolation from the fact that even 
two hundred and fifty years ago the public critic of warship construction 
apparently existed ; for Sir Walter Raleigh’s Observations on the 
Navy and Sea Service ” would look to be in some sort an answer to 
him. And, though some of Sir Walter’s deductions have now lost 
their value, the most of them hold good to the present day, and in 
the spirit are still adhered to by the British Admiralty. Sir Walter 
Baleigh was a man who saw only the practical side of his pro- 
fession, caring nothing at all for theoretical fancies; and the six 
axioms for a good ship that he laid down are these : 

*^(1) First, that she bo strong built. 

** (2) Secondly, that she l^e sv^ift. 

“ (3) Thirdly, that she he stout-sided. 

“ (i) Fourthly, that she carry out her guns all weather. 

“ (5) Fifthly, that she hull and try well, which we call a good sea sljip, 

(C) Sixthly, that slie stay well when bounling and turning on a wind is 
Inquired.” 

Axioms four and five are not things that show on paper, but these 
are the requisites beyond all others for a modern battleship. Yet 
they are also qaalities which few warships other than British ones 
possess. This may seem a bold statement, but no one who saw the 
British Channel fleet steaming steadily at fourteen knots against 
wind and tide on the occasion of the Czar’s trip across Channel, 
and then saw the pick of the French navy, which, turning back 
with the Imperial yacht, could only oontinne the journey at an 
eight^knot speed, pitching and rolling wildly even as they did 
BO, could doubt for an instant which was the fleet that ruled the 
waves. Had that meeting, instead of a peaceful fite, been the ordeal 
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of battle, it was clear beyond all doubt that in a very few minutes the 
English ships, with their steady gun platforms, would have sunk eveiy 
French vessel, and done it, too, with little or no loss to themselves. 
No question of courage, skill, or endurance would have entered into 
the matter; ‘‘old White’s ships” would have conquered solely by 
virtue of having been built for practical use. Yet the rolling, wallow- 
ing Frenchman is the type of ship for which our amateur critics 
ceaselessly cry ; for the embodiment of such features as they demand 
could only produce ves^sels as bad or worse. 

It may be urged that the sea is not always so rough as on the 
occasion of the historical meeting in the Channel ; that a fleet is not 
bound to go to sea in dirty weather ; nor, indeed, is it if it be content 
to play a minor part. But they who would shapo tlie world’s destiny 
can never be mere fair-weather sailors in fair-weather ships. 

Professor Laughton has traced much of our success in the Great 
War to the superior hardihood of our crews against sea sickness. It 
would seem that in the naval warfare of to-morrow ships as well as 
their people will be tried by the sea ; and there is no inuring of the 
vessel as there may be of the man. 

The shout of the amateur critic resolves itself mostly into two 
cries: one, the — ridiculous nonsense from a naval point of view — 
about “ end-on fire,” the other the qflestion of armament. Concerning 
the former enough has, perhaps, already been said. The lattef requires 
a more lengthy consideration; the side issues involved are more 
numerous, the charge against our ships more acutely demonstrable by 
statistics, and even naval opinions widely divergent. 

The usual and common answer to the charge is that foreign ships 
carry less ammunition and less coal. We are here entirely on ground 
that statistics cover. By way of reply to this, one of the critical 
gently recently tabulated the U.S.S. Brwkhjn against a typical 
English vessel, one of the Blalc class, T think. By figures perfectly 
accurate and fair he demonstrated that the sole advantage of the 
English ship is in ammunition supply ; in everything else she has a 
marked inferiority. He credited the Brooklyn with fifty rounds per 
gun, remarking that it would take far fewer rounds than that to finish 
off the Britisher ; in which case, of what use was the extra ammuni- 
tion ? And a remarkably sound argument it looked. 

But the question is, Wo\M these fifty rounds per gun snflSce ? 
The action of the future is not likely to be fought at ranges where 
misses are improbable ; rather it will be fought at distances at which 
hits are unlikely. No range-finder will give the speed of the enemy, 
and at 3000 yaids even, the getting home of a truly aimed shot may 
depend entirely upon whether the hostile speed has been correctly 
goened and flowed for ; at 8000 yards a ship is a very small thing 
to aim at. But snpposbg Ae is hit at all, what then ? 
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We etnploj in our navy foees more aeneLtive than any other nation 
does ; yet the Edgar, firing at a derelict merchantman recently, had 
to nse something like forty rounds per gun to sink her. There was 
no bad shooting sach as the excitement of action might produce ; 
nearly every shot was a hit, bat the shell went dean through and 
burst beyond, all their damage being the small hole made by penetra- 
tion. Again, it took the Naniwa one hour to sink the Kmrshiiig in 
1804. From these two instances it does not look as though sinking 
a ship is a particularly easy thing. And if so much difficulty attenda 
the sinking of an unprotected ship, what will be the difficulties in 
sinking a vessel amply supplied with e^ry flotation device that can 
be thought of, and the hostile gunners under fire themselves ? 

All this, however, gives only negative value to the Blake, except in 
BO far as she would be able to continue firing after the other ship had 
emptied her magazines ; but, then, there is no sane reason why she 
and the Brooklyn should be compared. The fact is that all these 
comparisons between English and foreign warships are beside the 
point, because they are made ou displacements. No English ship of 
9000 tons was ever intended, or, let us hope, ever will be intended, to 
meet a foreigner of that weight. Our 9000-ton ship belongs to a 
class that other nations consider GOOO tons enough for. and we arm 
our 9000-tonners just as they arm their smaller ship. We allow the 
extra weight for certain qualities that the foreigners do not consider 
necessary — extra coal-carrying capacity, extra magazine room, extra 
stability, and so forth. A very cursory examination of the tonnage 
and armaments of British and foreign ships should make this fact 
patent. For instance, the armament of our 15,000-ton MujrsiU is 
about equal to that of the 12,000-ton French Massena, the ll,U00-ton 
Eussian Poltava, or the United States battleship loani, also of about 
11,000 tons displacement. The British ship has a slight superiority 
in defence, and her guns are less crowded ; but the advantage under 
this head is not very marked. If we consider the new Grerman 
ironclad, Kaiser Friedrich dcr Dritte, which also is of 11,000 tons 
displacement only, we find that she carries four 9*4 in., eighteen 0 in.,, 
and twelve 8*4 in. against the Majestic's four 12 in., twelve G in., and 
sixteen 3 in., and her protection appears (on paper at any ratej quite 
equal to that of the Majestic* 

On the other hand, the new Japanese battleship, Snihishma is 
slightly larger than our Majestic, while her armament is very little 
heavier. This means that, what other nations can do on a 11,000- 
ton displacement, we and the Japanese attempt only on half as much 
weight again. Admitting for the moment that the matter is 

* Jiajestie . . . . 14 in. Harvey sted on big guns ; 0 in. on belt. 

KnUer FrtedrieJi, der Dntte 10 in, „ 12 in. „ 

The odds are very great against any gun at present afloat getting through even 9 in» 
Ilarveyisod armour, except at olose range. 
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problematical— thongh it is not anything of the sort — we have at 
least the consolation of being on the safe side. 

There is, however, another view of the question, one that haa» 
hitherto been completely ignored by those who damonr for more guns 
to onr ships. It might startle some of these gentlemen to know that, 
hnge as the Majestic is, neither she nor any of her sisters have yet 
fired all their gnns in one simnltaneons broadside ; to pnt the matter 
bluntly, it has not been considered quite wise to do so. The energy 
thus developed is sufficient to move the 15,000-‘ton ironclad six feet 
sideways through the water. 

Now, if the 15,000-ton is thus almost over-gunned, it needs 

no very vivid imagination to speculate as to what a broadside would 
mean to some of the 11,000-ton foreign wonders; it is not very 
strange that the theory should gain ground that it would incontinently 
capsize them. It is, of course, extremely probable that no such rash 
thing as a broadside would be attempted ; then, and in that case, we 
come to the question -of what use are tdl their guns? If six can 
only be fired at the same rate as three in a larger ship, what earthly 
purpose is served by crowding those six into the vessel? They 
reduce her seaworthiness, they expose men to unnecessary destruc- 
tion, they give the certain danger that if in the excitement of battle^ 
too many of them chance to be fired simultaneously irreparable damage 
will be done to the ship that carries them. In two minutes the 
Majestic could put, say, sixty shot into one antagonist from six of her 
G-inch guns,* the Knistr Frudnch dcr Dntte from her broadside of 
nine could certainly not put more — very possibly she could not fire so 
many ; it is very clear that if she tried to exceed the amount she 
would not long remain in fighting condition. If it were demanded 
that our soldiers should cany each two rifies, there would be no more 
absurdity in the cry than there is in this agitation about the guns of 
onr warships. The excess of gnns can, indeed, be defended on the 
grounds, that half can be considered a reserve, but seeing what a 
superiority in fire means, it is to the last degree improbable that any 
captain would so utilise them. 

What applies to the battleship applies with still greater force to 
the more fragile cruiser. Yet it is about the armament of crniserB 
that our Admiralty have been most bitterly and continuously assailed, 
an agitation to which must be attributed the fact that the original 
armament of the new HyavintU class has been changed from five 6-inch, 
six 4*7-inch to eleven 6-inch. Whether this is advantageous or 
otherwise remains to be seen ; the extra weight of gnns, gun mount- 
in^s and ammunition will have to be paid for somehow. 

One of the most favourite cries is concerning the armament of onr 

P®' minute per gun. This, of oonxee, ie not the greatest 
possible rapidity, but it is as last as could wdl be fired in battle. 
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Poioerfid and Temble^ crniserB of over 14,000 tons dufplacement, 
carrying two 9*2-incli and twelve O-incli gnns, agamst the four 
,8-indb, sixteen O-inch, and six 4*7-inch of the Bossia^ which has two 
thousand tons less displacement, and a stoat armour belt amidships 
where we have only a protective deck. The fact that the Eossids battery 
is absolutely unprotected against the smallest gun, while the PmerfiiVs, 
thanks to the 6-inch Harveyised casemates in which the 6-inch 
quick-fire guns are carried, is impervious to anything from the Eoma 
except an 8-inch projectile — and not necessarily penetrable by that — 
is conveniently ignored. In this connection the views of the llossia\ 
officers are of interest. In their opinion the ship is good for just five^ 
mimttes* fighting ; if in that brief space of time she fails to destroy 
the enemy, then — there is no need to complete the picture. 

The terrible liosda b, as a matter of fact, far more dangerous on 
paper than anywhere else ; like many another foreign vessel, she has 
more gnns than she could in action find a use for. The disposition 
of guns is, moreover, apparently none of th6 best ; quite recently at 
target practice she split all her decks up from the strain of firing ! 
She is not the first Russian warship that has come to grief this way — 
the loss of the Oangoot appears to have been solely due to a like 
cause, for there were no rocks anywhere near where she so mysteriously 
foundered after target practice. The Tchcsmc^ in the Black Sea fleet, 
has not fired her guns at all for some while, for fear of a like result.* 
It would be interesting to know how many other warships are in a 
like predicament — ^far more probably than one hears about. 

If, however, the criticism of the Admiralty designs were mere 
talk, no one would be the worse for it, and the matter would hardly 
be worth contraverting. But, unfortunately, as I have indicated in the 
course of this article, the matter is not mere talk. In these days 
of general interest in the Navy every one considers himself qualified 
to act the critic directly he can command a few statistics, and the 
number of those who can do this is steadily on the increase. Some 
years ago the monster gun so tickled the popular fancy that our 
Admiralty were driven to equip three ships with these white elephants ; 
to-day the amount of metal per ton of displacement that can be 
thrown in ten minutes is becoming the Gospel. If the men who 
will have to fight the ships raise their voices they soon go under before 
the cry that our naval officers are badly educated and know little 
concerning the theory of their profession : the statisticiaa is omni- 
potent. Already he has forced the Admiralty to alter the armament 
of the Hyannth class. Next we may look to see 47-inoh guns sub- 
stituted for the 12-pounderB of the Biotdems^ or the laying down of 

* This over-gnnning is not. however, a fault of all Kusaian battleships. The 
7)rencufoof Apontobff, of 8000 tons, four 12-in. and fonr 6-in. guns, has an amament, 
more or less, such as we should give. But the weight of armour carried is far in 
excess of what we should have attempted. * 
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a servile copy of the absurd Eosm, The Cantus class have been 
designed to satisfy a popular fad on the matter of speed ; to satisfy 
another fad the foremost and aftermost guns on their main decks 
have been sponsoned — a thing that will not go to improve their, sea- 
worthiness. They carry two or more 6-inch gnus in excess on what on 
our usual scale of armament to displacement they should cany. Yet 
the conditionB of sea warfare are practically identical now with what 
they were at the end of 1893, when the Majestic was designed. The 
resisting power of anuour may be a little greater ; but nothing else 
has changed ; the end-on fighting position is just as equivocal now as 
then. In the consideration of the designs for the Majestic everything 
now embodied in the CaTsopis must have been considered, and the 
Majestic is a fighting-machine with which her officers are supremely 
content, nor do I think any of them would be anxious to turn over 
to the Canopus, 

There is, then, food for reflection in the changes that have been 
effected in our battleship designs. In this particular instance the 
difference may not be very great ; but the vital question is — where 
will this sort of thihg end ] and what sort of Navy shall we have if 
the movement gathers momentum ? The Admiralty appear to have 
had the inch forced out of them : how long now before the ell will be 
demanded ? And what then ? 


Fhed. T. Jane. 



ALPHONSE DAUDET. 


T he frie&d of Flanbert and ToargenieC, of % de Gfonconrts and 
de IdanpasBant, Alphonse Dandet Borvired ail his oontemporaiies 
in literature aave oalj Zola. He was but fi%-Beven at his death, yet 
even in his lifetime he had come to be numbered with a past genera- 
tion of writers. Literary ideals in Paris are swift in their growth, 
still swifter in their decay. Dandet knew nothing of symbolism or 
of mystu^; he never wrote a single psychological page. Thus he 
belongs nnmistakabfy to the middle, and not to the dose, of our 
century. By his natural gifts he might have identified himself either 
with realism or with romanticism, fur he combined to an unusual extent 
a keen imaginative sense with a remarkable power of observation. 
And as a matter ot fact he has fi«qnently,been claimed as an adherent 
by the exponents of both these rival Bchods of thought. In reality 
Baodet bdonged to no definite school of fiction. Nor has he left any 
disciples. He was a subtle blend of the Provencal and the Parisian, 
and the main characteristios of his writing could ndther be taught 
nw acquired. Of himself Daudet used to speak as an improvisator, 
a troubadour. He was endowed as a Inrthrigbt with the Provencal 
gift of song, and although the author of “ Les Prunes ” and *' Les 
Amoureuses” wrote few verses after his twentietii year, it is his 
lyrical gift that permeatea his prose with much of its u^eniable grace. 
In his youth a dreamer and a poet, and a pasdonate lover of all that 
is beautiful in life, he became in later years more and more absorbed 
in the study of human emstence amid the hideous accessoii|8 and the 
demoralinng influences of a great city. The naturalist movement 
laid its spell upon him as upon most of his oontemporarieB, and for 
a time he deliberately drilled his vagrant fancies to the tedious repro- 
duction of aqieets of life with which his essential natve was esMy 
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•out of harmony. Yet in spite of this lamenfable miscoaception of his 
art, he remained to the end of his life a true Meridionid, with all the 
wivacity, the lonJufTnie, the irrepressible optimism of the snnny 
fionthern temperament. 

In a nature so volatile as that of Dandet, it is not ea^ to analyse 
clearly the component parts, nor of writing so vaiioas as of that of the 
Lettres de mon Moulin ” and — ^let us say — Les Bois en Exil,*’ 
to indicate the permanent characteristics. Contrasts lie generally more 
on the surface than points of contact. But taking Daudet’s work as 
a whole, I am inclined to say that his greatest gift was his gift of 
pleasing, of all literary qualities at once the most impalpable and the 
most real. At his best he was so charming a writer that he almost 
became a great one. The most sordid subjects are invested by him 
with a certain grace ; the most unworthy character depicted by his 
pen retains an irresiatible claim upon our afiEections. With the 
uncritical world Daudet enjoyed a popularity to which neither a 
Flaubert nor a Balzac has ever attained. £Qs novels ran quickly 
through dozens of editions; wealth came as the final seal to his 
triumph. And yet it would not be fair to say that he did not wholly 
•deserve the European euccess tha the enjoyed. Although the result 
may have been unequal, Daudet was at all times a diligent and 
conscientious writer, giving of his best, and not — consciously at least 
— playing to the gallery. In his early garret days in Paris, with 
starvation held barely at arm’s length, he persistently refused to earn 
an easy competence by prostituting his pen to boulevard journalism, 
nor would he ever risk deterioration in the literary form of the 
“ Contes ” that de Yillemessant gladly accepted for the Figaro by 
r^klessly multiplying their production. The charm reflected in his 
works lay in the man himself, and earned for him a host of friends and 
an unclouded domestic life— it lay in his open, snnny, mconsequent, 
southern nature, with his quick sympathies, his irony at once forcible 
and delicate, his ready tears. It lay in the spontaneousness of his talent, 
in his Provencal gift of improvisation. One seems to feel, at least in his 
earlier work, that he wrote from the very necesrities of his nature, as the 
lark sings, unencumbered by theories concerning his art or doctri- 
naire views on methods of composition. And it lay, too, in what was 
an essential characteristic of his nature, his rapid alternation of mood. 
Take even the slightest of his Contes,” ** La Chdvre de M. Seguin 
or Les Vieux *’ in the ** Lettres de mon Moulin,” or any ^ his 
sketches of the Pranco-Prussian War. Within a few pages he is in 
turn sad, gay, sentimental, ironical, pathetic, and one mood glides 
into the iSSxt without jar or firiction. And so he seldom wearies his 
' eaders, their attention is always kept on the alert ; one reads with a 
wonstant pleasing sense of the unexpected in thought or phrase. 
Daudet all thmgh his life was an attractive personality, and the 
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popuhiity of Ub books was inextriqaUy bonad up witk Idmidf . His 
vary appearance aooorded'with the popular ideal of a Bobetniaa geniiM. 
His well-cat featares, bis large Uqnid eyes, bis black bair falling in 
loose looks over bis forebead, looks wbiob not evenibe oSdal leqaeet 
of tbe Dttc de Horny ooald indnce bim ,to out, rendered b^ a 
conspicnoasly interesting figure. His life-sise portrait by Oarridre, 
tbe refined, roelancboly face gazing cat of a brown mist, was one of 
the seiisatioDs of tbe Champ de Mars Exhibition some five years ago. 
Daudet was always the spoilt child of fortune. The miseries of bis 
childhood passed lightly over his genial natare, and his early straggles 
in Paris, if acute, were at least of short duration, for the young poet 
was only in his twenty-first year when de Moray, acting at the request 
of tbe Empress, offered him a post in one of the Ministerial offices. 
From that time his livelihood was assured, and his verses, his good 
looks, and an Lmpress’s patronage qnickly laid the foundation of his 
thirty years’ sjiccessful career as a novelist. 

Judged Bim])ly as a charming and sncceEsful ^v liter of “ Contes/’ 
Daudet deserve-) all the praise that has been bc^stowed upon him ; 
probably no writer of our day has given muie pleasure to a greater 
number of people ; but if he is to be compared with the gieat 
creative novelists of tbe century — with Tolstoi, or even with Tour- 
genieff, with Jlalzac, or with Flaubert — it becomes at once apparent 
that he stands on an infinitely lower plane. The mere suggestion 
of such comparison would be ludicrous were it not that the novelist 
himself in later life came to regard his vocation as a delineation of 
moeurs Parisiennes ” with so much solemnity, and that the outside 
world is apt to judge of a man’s merit purely by the measure of his 
success. Ti' many estimable persons the fact that ‘‘Tai-tarin de 
Tarascou ” has sold by the hundred thousanrl. whereas the Education 
Sentimentale ” has never attained to ])opular recognition at all, 
appears as an irrefragable proof that tlie former is the greater book 
of the two. Daudet’s limitations were the inevitable outcome of bis 
qualities. All his work is on the surface. Ue sees all the colour, 
none of the mystery of life. He never once penetrates to its hidden 
meanings. Take his pathos, perhaps with the ordinary public the 
most popular of all his attributes. It is tbe pathos of a facile, 
emotional temperament quickly stirred to sorrow by those obvious 
calamities in life which appeal to even the least imaginative of on- 
lookers. To Dandet his pathos was true and real, and it was 
invariably expressed with a charming ingennousness ; but it would be 
idle to pretend what he ever penetrated to — ^indeed, that he was 
conscious of — the intimate tragedy of life. A facile briliancy of 
style is hardly compatible with a divining sense of le dessons des 
cboses.” If the eye is attracted and retained by external featnres, 
it stwds to reason that it cannot also pierce beneath tbe surface. 
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XbTide|;0W»lled hi ooiiv«ybg impressicm^ wjitli vividneitt. 

E« belotiged to the pleb air" aobool of tmprmkaiibK^ He loved 
garidi eoloan and stalling contrasts and hard sunshbe. He was 
content to paiilt what he sawi without troubling himself as to its 
possible hidden significance. Headers of Hama Bonmestan " will 
remember the opening chapter describing the great public fdte in the 
amphitheatre at Aps, Kama himself the centr^ figure on the plat* 
form. Dandet was in his element in such a scene. TJie dust, the 
glare, the crowd, the noisy enthusiasm of his beloved Proven faux 
are reproduced with an almost passionate entlmsiasin He is carried 
away by what he himself termed Tenfluie moridionale/’ of which 
he was not ashamed to own that he had his share. 

Daadet lives entirely in the present. His subjects are all chosen 
from contemporary French life. There is no trace in his writing of 
classic culture, or even of a general acquaintance with the literature 
of his own or of any other country. He relies for his material entirely 
upon his eyes. He notes what he sees and he constructs his novels 
from the stores he has accumulated The le^^ult is to give a curiously 
scattered, detached impression of life seen entirely trom the outside. 
All his characters are constructed on the same principle. Their outer 
characteristics, their appearance, their att»tudes, their gestures are 
painted with vivid realism ; every personage has his distinguishing 
trait ; we are shown their actions at certain moments in their lives ; we 
are familiar with their talk, their collor|niulisms, their but of 

their hidden life, of the n3otiveB which impel their couduct, of their 
spiritual consciousness we know literally nothing. The marvellous 
growth of the human sonl swayed this way and that by intangible 
ever-contending influences is as a closed book to Haudet. Having 
conceived his characters under n certain aspect, he presents them under 
the same aspect to the cud of the chapter. M. Jules Lemaitre bomo- 
where describes them as ih vaufujuis H vn antes viai'ioiidtcs^ and the 
phrase has always remained in my mind as a peculiarly happy one. 
They are animated dolls of which M Baudot himself palls the strings. 
Yet, strange to say, it is by his characters that our author has become 
most famous, i^mpard, Delobelle, Tartarin have been for years 
househould names in France, and form part of the literary stock-in- 
trade of every journalist. The fact Is a testimony to Daudet's gift for 
seizing the predominant external trait in a man's character, and 
placing it in so vivid a light that the most obtuse reader cannot fail 
to carry away the desired impression. In other words, Baudot was a 
caricaturist, not a character-painter, and Tartarin de Tarascon, the 
most ndtoriouB of his creations, was the most obvious caricature of 
them all. To have introduced the infinite gradations of light and 
shade that go to make np a real human portrait, would, in his case, 
have been merely to blur his outline, and deprive his work what 
VOL. LXXIII, N 
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has proved to be its most effective daim on popular admiration. Bat 
it is Barely needless to point ont how woefally his novels suffer as 
works of art from this very elementary method of procedure. As 
Baudet has never conceived his characters as a harmonious whole, with 
their external visible actions as the inevitable outcome of hidden 
spiritual influences, so he has found it impossible to maintain a due 
harmony in their conduct at such times as he presents them before 
the reader. We ask ourselves why Le Nabab should allow himself to 
be so easily befooled by the financiers of the Gaisse Territoriale when 
he had made an immense fortune mainly by his own courage and 
cunning, or why little patient Desiree Delobelle after years of self- 
sacrificing toil should make a foolish attempt to drown herself. We 
should like to understand why the stolid hard-headed Astier Rebu, 
after facing with fortitude his public exposure before the Academy, 
should have felt impelled to commit suicide owing to the venomous 
attack made upon him in private by his wife, with whom for years he 
had lived in virtual estrangement, or why Queen Fr6d6rique, so digni- 
ffed in her downfall, should suddenly have so forgotten herself as to 
strike her husband’s valet in the face. I do not suggest that these 
evident inconsistencies are contrary to all human possibility — our daily 
life is made up of inconsistencies — but surely in a novel the hidden 
causes contributing to the unexpected should at least be indicated. 
Baudet leaves it to the reader to supply the missing links at his 
discretion. 

Alphonse Baudot’s writings divide themselves naturally into two 
categories : in the first we have the IVoveut al and autobiographical 
series, consisting of the majority of his short stories, Jack,” “ Le 
Petit Chose,” and the ** Tartarin ” volumes ; and in the second the 
“ mojurs Paribiennes,” starting with Froment Jeune et Risler Aine ” 
‘(1871^), and passing through *‘Le Nabab,” “Les Rois en Exil,’' 
“ Numa Roumestan," and ‘‘ Sapho ” up to “ L’lmmortel ” (1880). I 
should like to prophesy that if Baudet be read at all in the future, it 
will be for the sake of the earlier I'rovenval stories, and not for the 
novels on Parisian life by which mainly he made his fortune. In 
Provence he was at home ; his natural gifts had full play ; the very 
irtistral had an invigorating effect upon him. To the end of his life 
he turned lovingly to “notre beau Midi oil Von chante, ou Ton 
danse, le Midi du vent, dn soleil, du mirage, de tout ce qui poetise et 
^largit la vie.” And as a young man, as often as it was possible, he 
would tear himself away from Paris, and revel for a few weeks in the 
society of Mistral, and the little band of Provencal poets who sur- 
rounded him. At such times he was like a Highlander treading once 
again his native heather, and everything he wrote in the mental 
exhilaration produced by a sense of Ms native air still fresh upon him 
seems to me to possess an infections gaiety not to be found in his 
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other works. It is only in his ** Oontes/’ first published in the 
Mgaro, and anbseqaently collected under the titles of ** Lettres de 
mon Moulin,” “ Femmes d’Artistes,” Contes dn Lnndi,” that 
the real unspoilt Daudet is to be found. One asks oneself in despair 
how the author of ” La Mule du Pape ” or Le Eoman du Chaperon 
£onge ” could ever have forced himself to write with infinite drudgery 

Les Rois en Exil ” or “Le Nabab.” Daudet, as much as any of 
his contemporaries, set the fashion for the short story, and within 
their slender limits, these early firuits of his boyish fancy are perfect 
in form. Full of an exquisite sensibility, a quaintness of conception, 
their greatest charm is still their absolute spontaneousness. They are 
the facile creation of a gay and sympathetic imagination, constructed 
from the slightest materials. Sometimes there is no pretence at a 
story or incident, the author simply paints a picture which stands out 
in luminous colours, as in “ Ijos Vieux,” a glimpse of an old married 
couple waited on by two little orphans in blue, or in “ Les Deux 
Auberges,” the one silent and deserted, the other crowded and noisy. 
Occasionally he may be trivial, but he is never banal, never common- 
place, and the little stories seem to retain a perennial freshness of 
sentiment. 

In the later ** Contes ” the imagination is less vagrant, and the author 
has drawn more freely upon his personal experiences. • Many of his 
stories deal with Algiers, where Daudet spent a winter for the sake 
of” his healih, and where his passion for Southern colouring received 
a strong impetus, and many are suggested by the events of the 
Franco-German War. Even here the quaintly humorous note is not 
altogether wanting, as in the frivolous little tale of “ Les Petits 
Pates ” ; but the stories, written as they were for a daily paper, 
come to refiect more and more the melancholy feelings of the 
time. Daudet had already learnt the value of pathos in fiction. 
“Le Petit Chose” teiumphed by its tears, and even to-day, in 
spite of its somewjbat morbid sentimentality and the obvious ama- 
teurishness in the treatment— it was the first long book on which 
Daudet had embarked — ^it is still possible to road with pleasure all 
the early chapters, the nnm recital of the woes that befell the 
poor little poet as inon in a French college. There is a grow- 
ing tendency to dwell on the sad and ignoble side of human life, 
yet, happily, he can never see life wholly <r\ voir. Take the little 
sketch of Arthur,” the drunken husband who squanders his money 
and beats his wife on Saturday nights. Zola and his imitators would 
have seen nothing beyond the brutal fact, and would have depicted 
wife and children permanently ahrutis by hunger and ill-treatment. 
Daudet, on the contrary, realised that to even the most squalid home 
were come moments of peace and relaxation, and so he adds a half- 
oomio, half-pathetic scene of the drunkard on Sunday afternoon sing- 
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ing santimeBiftl Bongs on the balcony for tbe entertainment of admiring 
neighbours and his relenting wife* It seems to me a characteristio 
example of his attitude towards his art* 

Baudet's friendship with Zola and, his temporary adherence to the 
principles inculcated by the M^dan school exercised the most fata) 
results on bis artistic career. Endowed by nature with a charming 
talent for improvisiDg graceful fancies, the novelist came to persuade 
himself that his vocation in art lay in the laborious reproduction of 
life in its most material features. And so he launched into bis long 
series of ** raoonrs Parisiennes/* in each of wbicb a certain phase of 
Parisian life, the one more repulsive than the other, is elaborately and 
Bcrupnlonsly portrayed. In his later life there \^as nothing he was 
more proud of than his endless note-books — the bricks and mortar 
with which his literary palaces were to be built. It became a mania 
with him to accumulate descriptions, thoughts, anecdotes, names, 
with a view to future production. It was his boast that his characters 
were all taken from life and were studied “ sur le vif,'* and were in 
no sense the creation of his own imagination. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a more lamentable misconception. Daudet deliberately did 
his utmost to smother his natural optimistic temperament beneath the 
dead weight of realistic pessimism. lie crowded his pages with 
rogues and vagalionds* with fortune-hunters and tnti if/anhs Q'he 
hideous corruption lying close behind a brilliant civilisation, the 
secret vices of the great, the unblushing Tapaaty of the poor, the 
pjffrontery of all in the luthless struggle for wealth and ])ower, be- 
came to him absorbing subjects of study. It is in ** Le Nabab/' and 
its immediate successor Les Rois en Exil/* that the evil effects of 
this unfortunate development are to be seen in their most destructive 
form. Even at the time the success of these volumes was mainly a 
SHcct’i dc scandahf and to-day it is difficult to conceive of any one 
reading them for pleasure. Properly speaking, neither is a novel at 
all ; neither has any unity of interest or of action. They are chapters, 
hun (h(tmcnt^% of Parisian social hjBtx)Ty of the day. Each con- 
sists of a series of descriptive passages, of pictures crowded with 
characters and overladen with detail, of incidents strung together by 
the very slightest connecting thread. 

In Tourgenieff's recently translated correspondence there is a 
remark referring to the publication of “ Le Nabab.’’ ** I think,” the 
Ilassian novelist writes to a friend, I shall make up my mind to 
write him a irvthful letter.” And then, on Second thoughts, remem- 
bering how sensitive his brotheivnovelist was to adverse criticism, he 
adds : “ Perhaps, after all, I shall do nothing of the kind.” It is not 
difficult to imagine the line of criticism that the creator of ** Lisa ” 
would have adopted towards his friend, whom he so clearly saw to be 
launched on a disastrous track. I am fully aware that there are 
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pages of description in these volomeB which have called forth the 
enthnsiostio admiration of distiogotshed French critics by their con* 
Boientioaa ezactitnde, their conrinoing troth. Dandet has been at 
great pains to hnnt np carioas and little-known developments of 
Paris life — such as the Agence Tom L6vis; the house in which 
Elysde M6rant bad lived for eighteen years; the church of the 
Franciscan fathers, and has painted them with elaborate and even 
startling vraimMa'uue. Bat these lengthy descriptions have, as a 
rale, the very slenderest connection with the main story, and by their 
number and prolixity they become intolerably wearisome. 

Their very vividness and accuracy are productive of a sense of 
disproportion ; as mach emphasis is given to the most insignificant 
detail as to the central figure. Everything is placed in the forefront 
of the picture, in the fall glare of the light. There is no appreciation 
of values, no fading away into the distance, no gradation of tone. 
In the end the rapid succession of one impressioa after another 
fatigues the eye as it is fatigued by a revolving kaleidoscope. And 
when all is said, the fundamental question arises whether the subject 
has been the least worthy of treatment. The private vices of dethroned 
monarchs, the mass of avarice and corruption that seethes ronnd the 
successful parvenu — why need we pry into one or the other ? They 
have no real bearing on the problems of human life. They do not 
touch any of the fundamental chords of the human heart. At best 
they are but the accidental and abnormal product of an artificial 
society. Even Sapho,” with all its faults, can claim a far stronger 
justification for its existence. In it Daudet describes a certain phase 
in tlie relations between man and woman which must have had its 
counterpart in every i^e. But for the two volumes we have been 
examining it is difficult to find any justification. The characters 
are almost nniformly sordid and despicable ; it is only here and 
there —in the affection of Le Nabab for his aged mother, or in the 
relations of Queen Frddoriqne to her afilicted little son— that we can 
gain a glimpse of the Daudet who wrote “ Lettres de mon Moulin.’* 
Over all the rest the curse of so-called realism lies hei^vily. 

It is pleasant to remember that this was only a phase in the 
novelist’s career. A great deal of the evil iniiuence had been flung 
off a couple of years later when Daudet published “ Numa Roume- 
Stan.” Here he is back again in his natural element, for the book though 
nominally belonging to the ** mcenrs Parisiennes series, deals almost 
exclubively with his beloved Midi. And of all Daudet’s more ambi- 
tions efforts it is in my opinion Ihe only novel that can still be read 
with real enjoyment. In a sense '* Numa ** is the complement to 
Tartarin ” ; the one is the caricature, the other the reality. Of 
Tartarin what can be said that has not been said a hundred times ? 
It was written in the exuberance of the novelist’s youth, but it appeals 
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to men of every age. Jt lias been the aonrce of genuine merriment 
to hundreds of tbonsands of readers. For myself 1 most confess that 
literary caricatare has as a rule no attraction, and Tartarin snr lea 
Alpes ” 1 have never yet been able to aocomplzek Bat the Aventnrea 
Prodigieuses,” in spite of a strong previoas prejudice against it, 
vanquished me by its irresistible verve, and by the delightful air of 
conviction which invests the absurd story with all the importance of 
a historical narrative. The broad farce is relieved by many touches 
of delicate irony, and ly charming first impressions of the semi- 
tropical Algerian scenery which made so vivid an impression on the 
young traveller. Like a true Proven 9 al, Daudet is himself carried 
away by the irresistible tendency of his brain towards exaggeration. 
As the story advances he trades more and more recklessly on the 
gullibility of his readers, piling up marvel upon marvel until at length 
the culminating point is reached, when the irrepressible camel pursues 
the train that conveys the hero from Marseilles home to Tarascon,, 
and shares in the welcome at the station. “ Trie hVe,” says Tartarin 
calmly. “ Elle m'a vn twr iov<t mes Iwm** 

Having thus delivered his soul over “ Tartarin,’" Daudet was able 
to paint a real sober picture of the Meridional in *‘Nnma Konmestan.’^ 
** LHomme du Midi,” he remarks in the Aventures Prodigienses,”* 
ne ment pas, il se trompe. H ne dit pas toujours la v6rite mais il 
croit la dire. Son mensonge A. lui ce n’est pas du mensonge, e’est 
une espOce de mirage.” “ Numa Roumestan ” seems to have been 
written in Ulnstratiou of the aphorism, and certainly Daudet has 
never come so close to real character^drawing as in his description 
of the grand Mdridioual,” his talents and his weaknesses, his easy 
good-nature, his colossal egotism, his utter untrnstworthiness. He 
has a thorough grip of his subject, and he enters into it with all the 
verve and aest of his earlier manner. For many years Numa was 
accepted as a kindly caricature of Gambetta. In reality Daudet was 
deliberately painting an unkind portrait of himself with his little 
weaknesses enlarged into vices, and his own marriage, which was so 
oonspicuouB a success, turned to failure. For there can be no doubt 
that Bosidie with her serious well-balanced northern temperament and 
her admirable virtues is none other than Mme. Daudet, who kept a 
restraining hand on her husband’s prodigalities, and changed the gay 
casual Bohemian into the hard-working dc farnille. It is nO' 
doubt because the story of Nnrna came home to him so closely that 
he has been able to invest it with a human interest far above that of 
Ids other books. The problem of tlie fusion of North and South, 
which lies at the root of so many of the apparent inoonsiBtencies in 
the French character, was strongly exegiplifi^ in his own household, 
and to the novelist it naturally suggested much interesting speculation. 
Mme. Daudet was a woman of unusual culture, and herself a com- 
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petent critic to whose jodgment her husband constantly referred. 
That his marriage was a singularly happy one is the testimony of all 
their friends. But it seems to me a question whether the life of a 
prosperous bourgeois which, thanks in a great measure to his wife’s 
admirable supervision, the novelist was enabled to lead, served the 
higher interests of his art — whether it might not have prospered better 
in a garret of the Quartier Latin, or better still, in some Provencal 
village, and whether all the circumstances of his marriage did not 
interpose a barrier between him and that Provencal life from which 
he drew all his best inspiration. The tendency of the whole milieu 
in which his later life was spent was to place the novelist’s work on too 
high a plane and to urge him into methods of composition quite foreign 
to his natural bent, with the inevitable result of a great loss in spon- 
taneity and grace, his two most valuable qualities. And in this tendency 
1 cannot but feel that Mme. Daudet had her share of responsibility. 
Something of all this may have lain at the back of the novelist’s 
mind when after twenty years of married life he wrote his, “ Numa 
Boumestan,” holding the balance as between man and wife with a 
scrupulous care throughout the story. Yet it is dear that at heart 
the sympathies of the author are all with his florid hero, and his ill- 
doings, if unsparingly chronicled, are treated with a lightness of 
touch which is in thorough keeping with the theme. 

During the last ten or twelve years of his life Daudet wrote little. 
The chronic pain of an incurable disease which rendered all exertion 
irksome fully explains this decline in literary activity. But his name * 
was kept prominently before the public by the great controversy con- 
cerning his attitude towards the Academy, a controversy the echoes of 
which lingered around his death-bed. To Englishmen the whole' 
quarrel savours somewhat of a storm in a tea-cup, but for the average 
Frenchman before whose eyes the Academy looms in majestic propor- 
tions, the pnblication of L’lmmortel became an event of almost 
national importance. Whether Daudet’s attitude was the result of 
mere petulant caprice or of definite conviction, he certainly allowed 
his natural horUhomie to forsake him when he held up to grotesque 
ridicule the petty weaknesses of forty estimable dtizens. ^ L’lm- 
mortel ” is written throughout in a very mdchant ” mood, and apart 
from the special circumstances of its production, it has already become 
very tedious reading. The prejudice is too obvious, the sarcasm too 
unmeasured, and the whole assumption on which the main attack is 
based — 1 >., the possibility of a scholar in Astier Behu’s position being 
the dupe of a whole series of historic^ forgeries — is in the highest 
degree improbable. From the literary standpoint ** L’lmmortel ” is 
a failure, as novels with too obvious a purpose are apt to be. But. 
in the end it is probable that Daudet’s reputation was enhanced by 
his revolt against national conventionality, for tiie Academy could 
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hare given him nothing that he did not already enjoy, and his refnsal 
to seat himself among the Immortals adorned him, in the eyes at 
least of foreigners, with a certain halo of disinterestedness, not, I 
fear, altogether merited. 

A year or two before his death Dandet broke silence with La 
JVtite J^aroisse.” It was almost like listening to the voice of some 
previous generation, and the book was received with a certain 
reverent curiosity. It cannot be said to have added to the author's 
reputation. The story is long, rather confused, deficient in clearness 
of outline. Yet it is interesting as indicating a definite rupture with 
the naturalist school, accompanied by a widened appreciation of 
human life, a more charitable interpretation of human motive. 
Lydie F^nigan, tho heroine, is an attempt at a psychological study 
--not \ery successful in its results, for it is equally difficult to 
understand why she eloped with the little prince, and why she came 
back to hf>r husband. That the attempt slionld have been made 
seems to show that hii Daudet had becon.e infected with 

some of tlie new literary ideals that had gi(twn np around him. And 
the book indicates further an acquiescence, if nothing more, in that 
revival of religions belief which, in one form or another, has been one 
of the distinctive notes of French literature during the last few years. 
The instinctive optimism of his youth has crystallised into a benevolent 
philosophy of life, and a merely superficial agnosticism has faded away 
before a dawning sense of the mystery of life. 

To-day Alphonse Daudet is dead, and on all sides an attempt is 
being made to analyse his life's work, to sift the wheat from the chafi, 
and to measure out praise and blame with historic impartiality. I find it 
difficult to explain why I cannot take leave of him without a sense of 
sadness and failure. Daudet was brilliantly snccessful ; he was one 
of the most popular novelists of his day ; he made a large fortune ; 
he could afford at the last to despise the Academy. For the majority 
of men such a career means everything that the world can give ; for 
others it is perfectly compatible with failure — failure in all that 
makes for permanent fame. And it is just here that Daudet has 
failed. I cannot rid myself of the impression that he ought to have 
written far better books than he did, something at least, apart from 
“ Tartarin de Tarasoon,” which might have survived into the coming 
century. But he never penetrated beyond the trivialities of life. 
Yet it is more than probable that the higher estimate of his natural 
powers is based on a misconception, and the sense of disappointment 
may merely be due to the fact that the judgment of maturer years 
cannot endorse the uncritical admiration of youth. It is always 
baffling to be brought face to face with the objects of an early 
veneration. 


ViRGiNU M. Crawford. 



THE PROBLEM IN THE PAR EAST. 


T ee action of Germany at Kiaochao has at least the one advantage 
that it has compelled the British Government and the British 
public to concentrate their attention on the problem in the Far East. 
When we owe thanks to him least of all men, some recognition for 
providing that timely and salntary impnlse is due to the Emperor 
William, onr arch-opponent on the Continent, where be is credited, 
perhaps not figuratively, with concluding all his political corre- 
spopdence in the words of Cato : “ Hnnc addio, Carthaginem esse 
delondam.” 

The occupation of some portion of Chinese territory by Germany 
should not have surprised any one. Its occurrence was clearly fore- 
seen, and in diplomatic circles the only marvel was that the rtroke 
should be so long deferred. Russia repaid herself for wresting Liaon- 
tong from Japan in 1895 with the Manchurian rulway and the Secret 
Treaty. France was rewarded in the sonthem provinces. Germany 
alone had received nothing for her share in the work of that Triple 
Alliance. Was it conceivable that the Germans would remain empty- 
handed ? No ; the delay was due to the practical consideratioa as to 
what it would be best to seize, and not to any noble desire to import 
generosity into the Imperial poliqr. The chmce was not ea^, and the 
firmness of England on one point rendered it more difiSonlt. Germany 
wanted the island of Chnsan ; but England holds the reversion to that 
islanj], and onr rights there, despite Imperial blandishments, remam 
intact. Germany had consequently to look elsewhere, and, strange 
as it may appear, the ohoioe of possible naval stataons on the extensive 
coast of China is limited. The best inlets are already Treaty ports, 
and, as the seqnel shows, Germany did not want a Treaty port. Tb 
aeoreh resnlted in the seleotion of Kiaochao, a natural harbour of con- 
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fliderable capacity, tbe merits of which had been attested by Russian 
naval authorities. But Eiaochao had been reserved to Russia by the 
Moscow Secret Treaty, the existence of which is now openly admitted 
in Peking, although the formal text is said to be in some points 
diilerent from the draft published in China. What could Germany 
offer Russia in return for the wuving of her rights over Kiaochao, 
wliile she extracted its cession from the cowed and incapable 
Peking Government ? The answer could not be easier — a renewal 
of that alliance which in 1895 deprived Japan of much of the fruit 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki, while France, lost to her sense of 
dignity and independence, could always be relied on to follow the beck 
of the Czar. 

But for what purpose and against whom, it may be asked, has it 
been deemed necessary or desirable to revive that Triple Alliance 
which saved Liaoutung in 1895? Undoubtedly for the further 
curbing of Japan, whose naval and military growth at the eastern 
extremity of the empire figures like a nightmare In the ambitious 
dreams of Russian statesmen. Germany has no special cause of 
enmity with Japan, but she wonts a port on the Chinese coast as a 
means of tapping some part of that wealth, commercial and mineral, 
with which the Chinese Empire is alleged to teem. She desires that 
avenue of trade for its own value, but still more as a compensation 
for the failure of Eastern Africa, and as an incentive to national sup- 
port for the navy. Germany secures in Kiaochao what she has been 
seeking, and, in return for her moral support against Japan, Rui|pia 
stands aside and permits her to acquire a place that she had coveted 
herself, and theoretically acquired. Why, it may be said, should 
they have done this ? Russian statesmen are practical. They realised 
that, when they came down to J^ort Arthur, there was a risk of 
England’s seizing Kiaochao, a probably superior naval station to Port 
Arthur, and they have provided agamst that risk by allowing it to 
pass into the friendly hands of Germany, well knowing that RussO'^ 
German relations must be arranged on the Niemen, and not on the 
Peiho. But these statements represent only the negative side of the 
question. There is no room to doubt that Russia saw that the 
moment had arrived for striking a further effective blow agamst Japan 
before her fleet riiould receive the various important additions from 
English and other shipyards on order, and that it was this perception 
which made her so ready to stand aside and promote the personal views 
of the German Emperor. Russia does not want, and is not ready for, 
war in the Far East; but she feels the need of a great paciflc tridmph 
over Japan similar to that attained in 1895. For this the co-operation 
of Germany and France was necessary. The former has now been 
assured ; the latter was always certain. 

The immediate causes of Russian unrest in this quarter ore the 
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coatinaed presence of Japanese troops and ships at Wei-Hai-Wei, and 
the discovery that Port Arthur is not from a physical point of view 
the most perfect naval station at the entrance of the Onlf of PechilL 
The fear lest Kiaochao should fall into a rivars hands was one reason 
for permitting Germany to acquire it, but the most powerful 
argument of all was ^at in this way alone could Germany’s 
co-operation be secur^ in the meditated humiliation of Japan by a 
summary notice on the part of the three Powers to quit Wd-Hai-Wei 
Russia, whatever she would like, knows she cannot have everything ; 
she has therefore resigned Kiaochao, while taking Port Arthur herself 
and insuring, as she hopes and believes she has done, the speedy 
evacuation of Wei-Hai-Wei by Japan. The strengthening of the* 
German fleet by a good ship like the Xaiserm Awf^ista and the two 
vessels under Prince Henry’s orders, a similar increase of the 
French fleet, the addition of the fine Russian cruiser Jlf^ssia to the 
exceptionally numerous Russian squadron at Port Arthur, provided, 
08 was thought, the means of enforcing on Japan the will of 
the three Powers before whom she had to retreat three years ago. 
The triumph was to be achieved without hostilities. Japan, in face 
of an ov^erwhelmingly superior naval force, would have had no choice 
save to submit. 

8 uch were the calculations made at St. Petersburg and Berlin, and: 
no one can say yet that they will not be proved correct. In them it 
is true that the possibility of decisive action by Great Britain wan 
somewhat summarily brushed aside. This country had remained 
indifiereut to so much, she had shown such a complete inability to 
grasp the opportunities that remained to her while Russia wan 
marking out the destiny of China, and the ties of family connections 
with the ruling houses of Russia and Germany have so fettered the 
freedom of this country’s political action, that there was valid ground 
for the two Emperors deeming it safe to assume that England would 
do nothing when Japan was called upon to conclude her stay at 
Wei-Hai-Wei. But while they assumed it they have also taken steps 
to provide against the contrary. In the skilful and gradual manner 
described they have reinforced their fleets without throwing down an 
absolute defiance to us, so that they will possess a superiority over the 
joint British and Japanese squadrons/ This ultimatum, when 
delivered, can only be met by ns at the hazard, not only of war, but 
of a momentary naval defeat. Germany does not desire the matter to 
readb that supremely critical phase. It is wished and believed at 
Berlin that when Great Britain sees the pieces on the board against 
‘her in the Yellow Sea she will knuckle under and advise Japan to 
accept the inevitable and evacuate Wei-Hai-Wei. Over and above 
this it is possible that the Emperor wished to provide Europe with 
an ol^ect-lesBon that England on the sea was not equal to three 
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Powers oombioed, and that wbat was true to-day in fiie China seas 
might at some fatnre date be tme in the OhamieL The diseomfitnre 
of Japan and the farther hnmiliation of England are the direct 
objects to be attained by the reriral of the former lIMple AUianoe in 
the Far East. Bat the game is to be won by finesse and moral 
force rather than by reconiee to yiolenoe. 

The German Emperor is credited with having made during the last 
year many attempts to establish batter relations with this countiy ; but 
in this, as in other matters, his erratic procedure has tended to defeat 
Ziis own ohject From this country, which after all opened China to 
the world, and never seized an advantage that she did not show her- 
self willing to share with every other nation, he could have relied on 
naoral support and sympathy in exacting from the Chinese fall repara- 
tion for tht outrages on German missionaries. If Germany also 
claimed her n rlil lo found a place of trade there could be no possible 
objection on <»ur part, provided that the concessi u of the Chinese 
Government to lie enjoyed et^ually by all the Treaty Powers. 

Kiaochao, or for that matter Port Arthur, as the Stime rule applies to 
\t, might be made a northern Hong Kung with the Gernmn or the 
Ansslan flag waving over it; but as an integral part of Chinese 
territory, for at neither place has China surrendered her siwereign 
rights, the treaties in force at all the ports should bo in force there. 
The German Emperor has adopted a course with which we have no 
sympathy, and in which we will have no part. His idea of Kiaochao 
is a naval port and arsenal — a base for offo isivt operations in trade 
and in war He must be judged by the acts he sanctions, and not by 
those soothing expressions with which he would Inll ns into a sense of 
security or apathy. They may pass current in family circles, hut they 
can be allowed no weight in the councils of State. The personal 
assurance that the closing years of a long reign shall not be disturbed 
by an Anglo-German conflict may prove dearly procured if that period 
is used to secure for Germany the positions, alliances and naval snperi- 
«rity that wHl give her nine points of the game. The violence of the 
speech at Kiel, when Germany was told to strike with her mailed 
fist that decrepit China which was under the rngis of his dear brother 
of Hnssia, had to be toned down by Prince Henry’s visit to 
Osborne, and by his frantic attempt during that mysterious journey to 
London to deliver a personal message to the Vrince of Wales, which 
the latter’s tact appears to have baffled. While, on the one hand, the 
German Emperor in these august circles is posing as the best friend 
of this country, his public acts are those of hostility, every day becoming 
more clear aud more confident. In the Far East be has placed bim- 
eelf at the service of llussia, in the belief that bis influence here can 
divert attention from the real schemes of the pair nntil they have 
passed into the region of facts, and that with the co-operation of the 
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OxiT be may sacoeed ia arraying againafi ns for the parpoaea of th^ 
nomant a anperior naval force to our own. 

There la a marked difference between the caaaaa of Bnaaia’a poliqy 
and that of Oermanj in the Far East In the one case we reocgnise 
the legitimate development of a policy aa old aa our own, in the other 
we aee tim result of an intolerable interference in a sitnation that 
Germany does not understand, that owing to her want of comprehen<> 
mon she must aggravate, and from which she will never derive the 
advantage that she has promised herself. For German professors to- 
tell us, who have borne the heat of the struggle for seventy years, who- 
for the better part of three centuries have had our stations at Canton, 
Amoy, and Chnsan — ^holding the door of Chinese exclusiveness ajar for 
the benefit of Europe and civiligation* -that they know a better way of 
settling this question, is an intolerable presumption und impertinence ; 
for German merchants to seek the benefit of wh.it we have achieved, 
and not merely to seek it, but t > convert it into jt monopoly, is not 
merely an impertinence, but something tliat the British people will 
never allow. The German ruler and the C ex man Press talk to England 
at one moment in the language of threats, at another with what they 
consider the cold reasoning of Germany's iudiKpensability to England.. 

Tho sooner they are disillusioned the better. We want none of 
their subtle schemes. If they are our fiends in the Par East let them 
follow our lead there, and not make themselves the tools of Russia. 
If they are the willing tools of Russia, let them abide the result, and 
not bit on the fence to see how the British lion is going to turn. In 
Rusbia we recognise and respect a powerful antagonist. The game 
will be finally played out between her and us. We wish for no- 
vacillating or tricky friends to secure for us a momentai^ advantage, 
and when the crisis comes to leave us in the lurch. 

The German Emperor wishes to pose as the arbiter of Europe’s 
destiny ; he thinks he can array Europe against England more 
effectually than Napoleon ever did. With a man holding such views, 
illumined by the wisdom of God’s anointed, as he conceives, there 
could be no durable understanding — ^to think of a llohensollern with 
a royal pedigree of less than two centuries advancing such preten- 
sions would have shocked the least modest of the present Emperor’s 
ancestors — and, such being the case, it is safer to base all our calcn- 
lations on his hostility. In this matter tho Prince of Wales has 
faithfully reflected Euglibh sentiment, lie is entitled to the credit 
of having seen through the German ruler’s sentiments from a very 
early period of his reign, and to have firmly refused to be any party 
to the condonation of the Emperor William’s offences, not merely 
against good breeding, but against the dignity and majesty of his 
own country. When tho Prince of Wales is pursued even to his private 
box in a theatre, so that he may have to listen to the Imperial explana- 
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tion that braggadocio at Kiel does not signify a Belshaszar’s waining 
for England, it is high time for the German mler to take a lesson in 
manners as well as in the arcana of Far Eastern politics. 

Germany has acquired Ejaochao, and whether the objects of the 
Rosso* German understanding are attained or not, she will stay there. 
This moral demonstration for Japan's expulsion from Wei-Hai-Wei 
may prove a damp squib, but Germany retains her price. The ulti- 
mate issue of both matters rests in the hands of the British Gk)vemment. 
If it stands firm and proves superior to the crippling tendency of Court 
influences, all will be well. Japan will not be humbled ; equal rights 
will be obtained for all at Kiaochao and J^ort Arthur, and tho iofiuenee 
of the British Government at Peking will bo restored. Already the 
principle put forward by this country as the common right of every 
European and American in China has disconcerted the aggressive 
Powers. They imagined that England would follow their lead, and 
commit the grave error of approptlating some part of Chinese territory 
as a material set-off to the places they had either seized or coptem- 
plated seizing. Had we done so, we should have played their game 
And lent our sanction and assistance to the work of catting up China. 
Instead of participating in the opeiation of grab which Russia and 
Germany have commenced, and which France is free to follow, we 
haxis laid down thoroughly correct and just principles, and it only 
remains for ns to adhere to them with firmness and good temper to 
secure such a diplomatic triumph as will effectually rehabilitate our 
name in the Far East. There is, however, one thing of pressing 
necessity in order to invest our moiAl action with the apparent force 
required to give it effect under any circumstances, and that is the 
increase of our fleet in Chinese waters by tho despatch of either a 
flying squadron or of fast steaming and heavily armed cruisers. Those 
of the Diadem class, if any are ready fur sea, would be specially useful, 
SB many naval authorities have doubts as to whether the Powcrjul, on 
which so much of onr confidence in Chinese waters has now to depend, 
is quite the tower of strength assumed, through Lor armament having 
been made subsidiary to her coal capacity. But, apart from that 
question, there is obvious need for a naval reinforcement to our flag in 
the Far East. It is gratifying to see England and Japan co-operating 
on these seas, but the maintenance of onr rights and of the uiiassail- 
*ble position we have taken up for the preservation of the common 
right of nations requires that the British squadron should not be 
dependent on Japan for its ability to cope with any antagonists. 

At the same time that the admission is made that the British 
Government has been very wise not to fall into the trap set for it of 
making an annexation on its own account way of reply to what 
has occurred at Kiaochao and Port Arthur, it is impossible to overlook 
the fact that, by a prompt measnre of that nature twelve months ago, 
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it might have averted the very tronbles which have arisen. The 
Lohanow-Yamagata convention at Moscow — the twin-brother of the 
eecret treaty signed by Li Hong Chang — ^was a clear infraction of 
the spirit of the promise given by Enssia when we were foolishly 
induced to evacaate Port Hamilton in 1887. The moment we became 
•officially acquainted with the existence of that instrument we should 
have reoccupied Port Hamilton. It is desirable to remember that 
that little group is part of Corea, and not of China, and that^ con- 
sequently, this reoccupation of a place we held for two years, and 
only evacuated under a promise that has evaporated like so many 
other similar promises, could not have been termed driving another 
nail into China’s coffin. The advantage of this simple and justifiable 
step, had it been taken, would have been that it would have served as 
a deterrent and a warning. It would have shown Bussia and other 
Powers that Great Britain was resolved to uphold her rights and her 
position in the Yellow Sea, and thus compelled them to take us very 
seriously into their calcalations. 

As we did not use Port Hamilton as a deterrent, we cannot be 
surprised at linsbia concluding that she might go some steps further 
in her inroads into ( 'hina and Corea without much risk of bringing ns 
into the field. Hence the dismisFal of Mr. McLeavy Brown, and the 
plot to expel Japan from Wei-Uai-Wei, of which the first moves are 
the advance of Germany to Kiaochao aud of Bussia to Port Arthur. 
In face of that situation, the reoccupation of J’ort Hamilton would 
have been an obviously inadequate measure. Port Hamilton has its 
uses and advantages, but for the immediate present Wei-Hai-Wei in 
the possession of the Japanese is the most commanding strategic 
position along the coast, and in the event of hostilities it would be 
available for us. hiuthing, also, could be more striking and effective 
than the action taken by the English admiral at Port Arthur, which 
up to this moment seems to have passed without comment. So far 
as is known of the details, it appears that be first sent the sloop 
l)a 2 ^hnc into the inner harbour at Port Arthur to search for torpedoes, 
that the Bussiaus thereupon threatened to fire upon her, aud that when 
she had, notwithstanding this threat, completed her examination the 
cruisers ImmortaliU^ and Iphigcnin, with two torpedo-boats, followed 
on the course she indicated, and took up their position in the inner 
harbour in the midst of the far superior Bussian squadron. There 
they remain, the practical embodiment of that principle of equal rights 
for all which we have asserted at Peking, and which we must equally 
anaintain at St. Petersburg and Berlin. 

The maintenance of the sanctity of treaties, and of the indefeasible 
i^ht all the Treaty Powers possess in the unrestricted application of 
£e most-favoured-nation clause is a safe diplomatic card, but it alone 
will not prevent the execution of the plot for the expulsion of the 
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Japanese from Wei-Hai-Wei. If we permit Bassia and (Germany, 
with France in their train, to work their will on Japan in this matter, 
the correctness of our diplomacy and the soundness of our principles 
will never avail to save our reputation or to procure for ns the cordial 
filliance of Japan. The great risk of the hour is that we may 
Lot [Dossess on the spot the adequate naval force to meet all eventu- 
alities. A predominant British naval force in Chinese waters will 
signify a peaceful solution of the difficulty, but delay in acquiring it 
will embolden the aggressive Powers to proceed to extreme lengths, 
and when we have acquired it the advantage may be socured too late. 

While these questions press for an answer we may profitably take 
a glance at China, which some would have ns regard as the subject 
already placed on the dissecting-table. No one who examines the 
question, however cursorily, can entertain any doubt that this view is, 
to say the least, very precipitate. Even the loss of Manchuria would 
not reduce China tn such a hopeless and helpless position, and it may 
also be suggested to those who declare that the possessions of the Sick 
Man of the Far Ea^t can be parcelled out in indifference to his interests 
and supplications, that the cutting-up of a dead elephant is not so 
easy as carving a hare. It is unfortunate for China, no doubt, that 
her capital, the seat of the ruling dynasty and of the Government, 
should be situated in the least important and the most vulnerable 
part of the State. As General Gordon pointed out in 1880, this is 
the crucial defect in the body politic of China, and everything that 
has since happened has made the defect worse and more fatal in its 
consequences. If the Chinese Government at present existing were 
capable of a great effort, the dynasty itself might be saved by a prompt 
removal of the seat of Government to Nanking or Hankow. But it 
is Utopian to expect a vigorous decision from an invertebrate organism 
such as is alone to be found in the Forbidden City at Peking, and 
therefore the best hope for China seems to lie in the direction of 
regarding the existing /ojimi as doomed and moribund. 

Still, it might be worth while for the British Government, in 
contrast with Germany’s mailed fist and Bussia’s doses of soporifics, to 
impress upon intelligent Chinese Ministers like Chang-Yin-Huau — 
whose predilections, contrary to what has been stated, are not Russian — 
the prudence of seizing the fiist lull in the situation to transfer the 
seat of authority to a safer place than Peking. Bui if it is beyond 
the bounds of reason or of hope to expect any resolute decision from 
the Chinese now in power, there is at least one department of the 
Government on the removal of which we are fully entitled to insist 
without further delay. I refer to the Imperial Maritime Customs, the 
depaitment so long and so ably presided over by Sir Robert Hart. 
To that department British trade contributes considerably more than 
three-fourths of the levenue, for, in addition to the external commerce, 
it levies the likin or inland tax on Indian opium. There are the 
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8txoBg6Bt leaBonB for creditiiig the aseertioii that Biifliia has cast her 
eje on the oontrcd of this department, and that she wishes a Bnssian 
official to be Sir Bobert Hart’s snooessor. Were she allowed to 
execnte snbh a purpose in even a veiled form, a far graver injniy would 
have been infiioted on our position in Chma than by even the uffiottered 
retention of Port Arthur. To that step we might in the last resort 
find an efibotive answer in the Sir James Hall group and the Saddle 
Islands, as well as at Port Hamilton ; but for the passing of China’s 
cash and only certain revenue under the control of Bussia there would 
be no remedy. The peril can only be finally averted the early 
removal of this partionlar department of the Chinese Government to 
Shanghai, where, as a matter of fact, it was domiciled daring the first 
ten years of its existence. There is the more justifioation for this 
step because the Maritime Customs are now, ])ractically speaking, 
hypothecated in their totality to the foreign bondholders, who would 
rejoice at the arrangement that placed their security above the risks 
of what seems only too likely to occur in China. 

Without assuming the approaching collapse of the Mancha dynasty 
to be inevitable, we should thus have provided against one of its 
gravest consequences, and not for our own exclusive benefit. But at 
the same time there is no harm in pointing out that China is not 
dead yet. The conspicuous want of patriotism, among the many 
admirable qualities of her people, the rotten condition of her adminis- 
tration, the complete inability of her rulers to grasp the fact that not 
a day should have been lost after the Yalu in instituting reforms, 
whereas three years have been wasted, these preclude a sanguine view 
being held of China’s future as an independent State. But, on the 
other hand, the real China, the China of the Yangtse Valley, of the 
strip of thickly peopled provinces from Shanghai to Hankow, and 
from Hankow to Szchuan, has not been touched. There lies the 
wealth and the true source of strength in China. This region con- 
stitutes the kernel of China, and the barren plains of Shantung and 
Pechili are in comparison but the husk. If China is to be galvanised 
into fresh life, the impulse will be discovered in this region among 
the three hundred millions that furnish the bulk of China’s population, 
and perhaps even now there may be passing through these teeming 
millions thesentiment that the hour has arrived tosupersede anadminis- 
tration that cannot fulfil the simplest duties of a (^vemment. Only 
must it be hoped that, before the situation is complicated by internal 
rebellion on the port of either great Viceroys or the secret societies^ 
we shall have done what we can to make the Customs Department 
s^nre, and to prevent the coercion of Japan. If the Manchu 
dynasty cannot save itself there is no need for us to undertake the 
^Wsk, and the fall of the dynasty might indeed prove the means of 
China’s being able to work out her own salvation. 

TQL uoan. o 



THE ATTACK ON THE COUNCIL. 


I T must be eWdent to any fiurly observant Londoner that the 
Coimiy ('onncil Election to be held on the 3rd of next hlaroh 
must have breaching effects npon the mnnicipal government of the 
metropolis. Hotr profoondly it is mtended to affect the fntnre position 
of the London Connty Gonncil has been stated, with his nsnal vigonr 
and pungency, by the Prime Minister himself. It is trne that the 
candour of his attack alarmed the timid electioneerers of the Moderate 
party, and his speech was promptly followed by a disclaimer by the 
secretary of one of the Moderate electioneering organisations, mis- 
called the “ Municipal ” Society. Bnt, 1 am inclined to think, no one 
can disclaim a Prime Minister who enjoys the confidence of his party 
bnt the Prime Minister himself, and the reassnrance of the energetic 
secretary appears inadequate. It is trne that other leading Ministers 
spoke subsequently in more guarded terms, bnt they still confirmed 
what many previous events had indicated, that there is a deliberate 
intention to effect a revolntion in the Mnnicipal Government of the 
metropolis. To those who have dosely fdlowed the course of 
Moderate policy Lord Salisbury’s speech was no surprise. It was 
merely the first lightning-fiash of a storm that had been long gathering; 
the mere expression of the hatred felt for a reforming Council ly the 
more reactionary of his followers. Any time these last seven years 
language of equal comminatory vigonr was to be beard from the lips 
bf the extremer Tory members of the House of Commons, from those 
who represent or support the widely infinential interest of the water 
monopoly, from the directors of tramway companies, fiiom those who 
seek to preserve the City Corporation in its present nnreformed and 
anomalous oonditi<m, and from a predominant section of the Moderate 
party on the Council itself. It was because there are Moderate 
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{loQociUorB who sought election three years ago^ not for the purpose 
of strengthening the body of which they are members or farthering its 
work, bat with the andisgnised object of reducing its influence ; it 
was because at every crisiB this section has dominated the policy of 
the Moderate party, and overborne the wiser counsels of those who, 
from muncipal experience, are inclmed to more reasonable views, that 
the Prime Minister was encouraged to appeal to the Moderate party 
to send a majority to the Council, which i^ould induce it to perform 
a sort of “ happy despatch.” 

Lord Salisbuiy laid down the following main propositions ; 

. 1 . That London is a victim of megalomania,” being ten or 
twelve times too big to be one municipality,” and that it should 
be “ an aggregate of municipalitieB.” 

2. That what it has is a little Parliament,” which is not 
what you (Le., the Moderate audience) want.” (Prolonged 
applause greeted this remark.) With a characteristic sneer at 
**the inestimable blessings of representative institutions” the 
Prime Minister declared that one Parliament is enough. 

3. That the Councillors are to a great extent men who give 
themselves wholly up to this matter,” 'and are'* running the 
danger of becoming professional politicians.” That in the 
smaller municipalities you would get more suitable men — men 
who are still conducting their own business, and who *' cannot 
give yon the whole of their time.” That there is a tendency to 
prolonged discussions of abstract questions which ought to be 
left to politicians. 

4. That ** a large 2)ortioii of the duties now performed by the 
County Council ” are to be given to smaller " manicipalities.” 
Lord Salisbury called upon the Moderate party (*' even at some 
inconvenience ”) to provide a majority upon the Council in order 
to render possible this policy of division, ** though it may seem 
a suicidal course to recommend to it.” He concluded by stating 
that the action of the Government would depend upon the vote 
of the vast population of London. 

Could there be a clearer or more authoritative declaration that the 
future of London government depends upon the coming election ? 
Return a Moderate majority : they will treat London as ** an aggregate 
of municipalities” and get rid of the ** little Parliament.” Return a 
Progressive majority : there will be no danger of the Council adopting 
a ** suicidal ” course, and Lord Salisbury, judging from his concluding 
lemarka, will accept the verdict^f the vast population.” 

It is interesting to note that the Tinm^ in discussing Lord Salisbury’s 
scheme, stated franUy that its hope was that the creation of separate 
municipalities would end in the abolition of the directly-elected 
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Connoil and the snbBtitntion of a central Board selected by the 
xnnnioipBlities, which, of conise, means a revived Metropolitan Board 
of Works. 

Soon after Lord Salisbnry’s speedi there was a great meeting of the 
Mnnidpd Society. Lord George Hamilton was the principal speaker. 
Lord Onslow, the leader of the Moderate party on the Council, and 
one of the chief advocates of the ill-considered and abortive sdbeme 
for the incorporation of the City of Westminster, was also present, and 
spoke after Lord George Hamilton without suggesting any modification 
of the following statement : 

Of course if the views of the Prime Minister wei'e carried out, the 
functions of the County Council must be to a certain extent curtailed. It 
might, therefore, seem to some gentlemen that it was hardly wovik their 
while to become candidates for that body ; but, aftei* all, the pl^ of honour 
was wherever the fight was thickest; and the fight as regards this particular 
poli<y will unquestionably take place in the County Council. If they 
returned, as they ought, a large majority in favour of Moderate views, the 
Government would have the great advantage of launching a scheme, not 
against the scheme of the County Council, but in co-operation with it, and 
it would place their scheme in a perfectly sound and impregnable 
position.” 

This is a repetition of Lord Salisbury’s view, that a Moderate 
majority would co-operate with the Gh>vemmeDt for the undoing of the 
Council. If these words are to mean anything at all they must mean 
that such a reduction of the powers of the County Council is to be 
brought about by the co-operation of the Moderate members that it 
will be ** hardly worth while ” (after the reduction) to join the 
Council ; in other words, the central authority is to be a body of very 
small account, not worth serving. 

Lord George Hamilton objected to my statement that this policy 
would divide London into ** cities of the rich and parishes of the 
poor,” but he made no attempt to explain how under ^e new scheme 
this result was to be avoided. It is one of the natural consequences 
and one of the objects of the policy. It is a feature of a municipality 
that it is a self-contained unit as regards rating for municipal pur- 
poses. There is no doubt that it is the desire of those West-end 
paridies which have sought incorporation to enclose themselves within 
a ring fence. The main argument used to obtain the support from 
the ratepayers of these parishes has been that it will relieve them from 
contribution to the common burden. The tendency of recent legisla- 
tion has been to pay more and more for municipd work out of the 
common purse. This means a gradual approximation to the more 
just equality of rating which eziBbf in all other towns, and is one of 
the consequences of municipal unity. In the first place, this is 
absolutely necessary if the work is to be decently done in the poorer 
districts ; in the second place, it ia to the benefit of the whole of 
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LondoSi indading its richest districts, because, directly or indirectly, 
a greet part of znnnicipal work has as its object to safeguard the 
public health, and disease has no respect for the l^undaries of parishes. 
In pursuance of a poliqjr equally selfish and short-sighted, it is 
deliberately intended to put a stop to this just and beneficent process. 
To place the matter in another light, if important functions are trans- 
ferred, as is proposed, from the Coundl to the new ** munidpalities,” 
the cost of adn^istration will involve a greater burden on the rates 
of the poorer districts. At the same time, the richer districts will 
not reap an equivdent benefit, because the multiplication of estabUsh- 
ments will, as a rule, involve additional expenditure, and the total cost 
to London will be greatly increased. 

How few and comparatively unimportant are the functions of the 
Council which can be transferred without disadvantage appears from 
the resolutions of the recent conference of local authorities, which 
spent a great deal of time in considering the question. There were 
numerous transfers proposed, but it was found by the conference in 
most of the cases that it was better to leave matters as they were in 
the hands of the central authority ; either because division would 
mean considerable increase of cost, or because it was desirable to 
preserve uniformity of administration, or because it was felt that the 
central authority was more independent of local infinences and 
individual interests. Of these considerationB that which most fre- 
quently^edded the local authorities was that of cost. There is no 
doubt that the scheme of separate municipalities would result in 
an increase of the burden falling upon the ratepayers, and that the 
increase would fall with such weight upon the poorer districts as to 
cripple and hamper their municipal development. 

In an interview which appeared in the Sun (January 21, 1897), 
Mr. Wheeler, Q.O., Chairman of the Kensington Vestry, who took a 
leading part in advocating the incorporation of that parish, is reported 
to have said ; 

“ What ih the meaning of this agitation in favour of incoiporation ? Well, 
I think 1 explain that to you in a very few w ords. It is the natural 
outcome of a very wide feeling that the fourth largest borough in England 
should be vested with the i>ower to contiol its own afihirs. . . . Let me 
explain a little. In Kensington we raise annually, speaking in round figures, 
some £;)90,()00 in rates. Of that sum we, locally, have the control of about 
£] r»0,()00. In other words, of oveiy six shillings in the pound of our rates, 
very nearly five shillings is expended without our having any say in the 
matter. Now we in Kensington have an idea that we are perfectly well able 
to look after our own interests.” 

Predsely. Kensington wanled to be a self-contuned unit and to 
spend its own rates without contributing to tbe general service, 
except in regard to such matters as Fire Brigade, Main Prainage, 
Bridges, &c., which, Mr. Wheeler went on to say must be left to the 
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Ooimt^ Council. It would not pay even Kensington to look after 
tkese things for itself. It must be evident that this is a policy 
fatid to the development of London as a whole, and incalculably pre- 
judicial to the poorer districts which contain the great mass of the 
population. 

The principal object of the scheme is to silence what Lord Sidisbury 
calls the little Parliament/' Of course the London County Council 
is not a Parliament in the sense that it can carry legislation, but it 
has shown that it can voice the demand of London for reforms so 
powerfully that they ultimately become difficult to resist, and that 
within tjbe limits of its power — though those limits are narrower than 
those of municipal authorities elsewhere — ^it can do yeoman s service 
in the protection of the interests of the people. The aim of Lord 
Salisbury is to close the mouth of the great 'spokesman of London. 
When a vast and complicated problem affects and interests the whole 
town, like the water question for example, London is no longer to 
speak like any other town, with one voice, capable of influencing 
Parliament. 

Lord Salisbury’s point is to make these ten or twelve new muni- 
cipal corporations” (if one may so abuse the term) the municipal 
spokesmen of London. The Moderates and the water company 
directors know that this means that Ijondon will speak with diverse 
voices — and in vain. In the past it proved impossible to unite the 
vestries in any common policy, and the new corporations ^ill bo 
e(]Uidly disunited and equally incapable of efficient action for the 
common good of London. 

This is no mere question of transferring from the Council to the 
local authorities such powers as can be transferred without general 
disadvantage. It is not even a question of dignifying and strengthen- 
ing the local authorities. For years past the Progressives have 
advocated a reform which should place the government of London 
upon a firm basis— with one strong directly elected central authority 
and strong councils in each district. Their plan was not to destroy 
fas any scheme of ** tenification ” would destroy), but to preserve, as 
far as possible, the local feeling and ** historic continuity ” of tlie 
existing areas. But they are opposed to special treatment of privi- 
leged districts, such as the Moderates proposed in the pu9e of West- 
minster and Kensington. 

That this is the proposal of the Government was made very clear 
by Mr. Chamberlain, who said : 

“ Thore is uo necessity why these municipal privileges should be forced 
ii{MU any one of those towns, but for the life of me 1 cannot see why West- 
minster or Iblington oi Kensington, all cf them places as large or nearly as 
huge as Birmingham, should not, if they wish, have the nght to apply for, 
and the light to receive, the municipal privileges which we enjoy.” 
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This is mere begging the question. iS'one of these parishes are 
** towns” in the sense in which Birmingham is a town. Bnt the 
point I wish to lay stress upon is that what is proposed is not a com- 
plete reform of lo^ administration thronghont London. The diversity 
and confusion of authorities is already so great that few Londoners 
have any clear notion as to which authority is responsible for each .of 
the various duties of administration. It is a common thing to hear 
otherwise well-informed persons inveighing against the Council because 
of the condition of the streets and the non-removal of house refuse, 
or on account of some grievance connected with house-drains. It is 
a common notion, of which unscrupulous party capital has been made, 
that the Council, which receives less than one-fifth of the rates, is 
responsible for every increase. I believe this complexity of adminis- 
tration is one of the causes of the ignorance and apathy of Londoners 
in regard to local business. It is essential to true reform that it shall 
be uniformly and impartially applied to every district in the metropolis, 
and that the new Council shall be constituted upon one well-considered 
model that has been publicly and adequately discussed in Parliament. 
This is emphatically not a question to be left to the discretion of the 
Executive Government, as Mr. Bitchie proposes. 

So incapable is Lord Salisbury of seeing any good in the Council 
that he even complains of the devotion of many members to the 
work. Their time and labour are bestowed fruitlessly ” upon the 
public, a curious phrase to apply to work that includes the protection of 
Jjondon from fire and pestilence, the clearing away of slums, the care 
of main drainage and bridges and noble parks, the administration of 
building laws, the carrying out of large improvements, and the 
creation, support, and superintendence of a great system of technical 
education. He is displeased because, ho says, the CounciUors are “ to 
a great extent men who give themselves up to this matter.” If he 
means that the members have for the most part no other avocation, 
he has been misinformed as to the facts ; but if he means that many 
of them devote the greater part of their time to the work of London, 
doubtless a plea of guilty must be entered. It must further be admitted 
that the M^erate party are, with some exceptions, comparatively free 
from blame. A comparison of the committee attendances during the 
present Council shows that the attendances of tho Progressive party 
are 70 per cent, more than those of the Moderate party, although 
their strength is practically equal. Bnt, on the other hand, I really 
do not think that the Progressive party contains so many ' professional 
politidans”; at least, if I understand rightly against whom this 
reproach should properly be levied. It appears to me that the term 
^ould be applied not to the men who, having been elected for that 
purpose, have seriously devoted their time to the solid administra- 
tive work of the oommittee-xooms, whidi brings no advertisement, 
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bat rather to those peers and gentlemen who are oonapkmoaB fheb 
infreqaent participation in snoh labonm, and who me^y honour the 
Ooundl by a fragmentaiy visit on an oooaaional Tuesday when a 
division is to be taken that shall make it inconvenient for the working 
man to record his vote, when a big attack upon the Works Depart- 
ment has been organised, when election pledges to grant a valuable 
lease to a tramway company have to be redeemed, or when the water 
companies stand in special need of protection. 

Neither is Lord Salisbury pleased with our debates, which, 1 
believe 1 am right in saying, he has never honoured by his presence. 

You see that in their dady Council there is almost as much waste of 
time as in the House of Commons.** 1 had thought it was generally 
known that our debates take place only weekly, and that it was 
geiferally admitted that the Council gets through more business in 
four hours than the House of Commons in as many weeks. So &r 
from our debates being commonly adjourned from time to time,” the 
whole agenda paper is frequency cleared before the hour fibced for 
rising. Bat Lord Salisbary^s most serious complaint is against the 
character of our discussions. 

**The debates are, I fear to an increasing extent, devoted rather to 
abbtract questions which coiicem ndvaneiug politicians than to those more 
pTOwiic and simple inuttei > on which the happiness and health of 5,000,000 
of peoj)!© depend 

What have been the questions outside the ordinary course of 
administration which have occupied the timo of the present Council ? 


\rER. 

First in importance, both from the financial and the sanitary point 
of view, is the water question. Parliament has invariably recognised 
that this subject is one with which it is the duty of the municipality 
to deal. In 1802, on the recommendation of Sir M. White Eidley’s 
Committee, Parliament placed upon the Council the duty of taking in 
hand the great problem of the London supply. This, at least, is not 
an ** abstract question,” but one which very practically affects the 
health and the pockets of 6,000,000 of people. 

The present position is one of the clearest examples of the incal- 
cttiable loss the metropolis has suffered through the long absence of 
a central government. For fifty years an intermittent and unequal 
struggle has proceeded between the ratepayers and the water com- 
panies. It is an interesting fact that so long ago as 1 852 (subsequently 
to the cholera epidemic) the Times expressed the general feeling of 
liondon by declaring that, as it was argued on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that the water supply could not be acquired in the absence of a 
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ettitnl municipal uuibcrity, a central anthcnrity ahanld be created for 
that ray purpose. The numerous local authorities which then 
existed were neither snfficieutiy united nor sufficiently powerful to 
defend the public interest. 

The consumers were left unrepresented before the tribunal of Par- 
liament ; and we can readily understand how glad the friends of this 
monopoly would be to see the government of London reduced to its 
ancient condition of division and impotence, During this period the 
principal towns of England, one after the other, obtained control of 
their water supply. They had the advantage of acting through a 
corporation representative of the whole town, and their right was 
uniformly admitted by Parliament In London, on the contrary, the 
companies have steadily strengthened their hands. They obtained 
extravagant powers of diarge, while in regard to supply they acquired 
a position superior to ordinary commercial obligations. To this day 
the consumer finds it impracticable to obtain the slightest compensa- 
tion for failure of supply, however serious or continuous/ In 1852 
the gross income of the eight companies was £473,000 ; in 1896-7 it 
was £2,103,000 ; in 1852 their net profits available for dividend were 
1253,000; in 1896-7 they were 1982,000. Had the proposal to 
purchase been carried in 1852, the water rates in London would have 
been the bwest in the kingdom. The prebent loss to the ratepayer, 
making dlowance for the cost of raising fresh capital, cannot be 
reckoned at less than lialf a million per annum. 

There was, indeed, one safeguard upon which Parliament relied in 
granting them their unfortunate rights of charge : the keen competi- 
tion which at first existed, and which it was argued was sufficient to 
keep the cost to the consumer within reasonable limits. But this 
check was, after a time, evaded. The companies consolidated their 
power by private agreements with one another, the effect of which 
has been to create practical moaopulies of enormous value and political 
influence. It is, however, most important to remember that these 
monopolies have not been created by authority of Parliament, whose 
policy, on the contrary, was to grant competitive powers to new 
companies. 

It is surely time that either purchase or competition should put a 
limit to the power of the companies to levy a constantly increasing 
tax, based not upon services rendered, but upon the phenomenal and 
continuing growth of the rateable value of the V>wn. 

From the sanitary point of view the question assumes a still graver 
aspect. The health of London literally depends upon the care with 

* The Government has admitted the unfair position in vrhich the consumer is placed 
by passing what the Times justly called a " modest " measure, to enable public antho- 
lines to come to his igMsistance, should a water company fail to fulfil its statutory 
Obligations , but the Act is deprived of real value by the fact that it leaves the legal 
lights of the eompatiies tad the consumers exactly where they were. 
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which the sdwc^e-pollnted waters of the Thames and Lea are purified 
by eight commercial companies. The dangers of even a temporaiy 
and partial failure of adequate purification are so appalling that it is 
no sufficient answer to point to the immunity of recent years. Where the 
very life of the community is concerned, a case is made out for public 
control — ^not less in London than in Birmingham. The cogent argu- 
ment in favour of municipal control which Mr. Chamberlain founded 
upon the sanitary aspect of this question are as applicable to the one 
town as the other. 

There is another problem which calls for solution an authority 
responsible to the public. The Boyal Commission of 1893 calculated 
that, in little more than a generation, five millions of new constimers 
would require an additional supply nearly equal to that at present 
existing, and it is important to remember that so vast an undertaking 
will consume at least half of that period. Immediate urgency is 
proved by the water famines of recent years. It is admitted by the 
companies themselves. Surely no question can be of more paramount 
importance to the public. From what source can the purest water be 
derived ? What provision will be the most economical ? To whom 
are the water rates of these millions of new consumers to be paid ? 
These are questions to be considered from one point of view alone 
that of the public interest. 

Eminent experts have advised the Council that a supply by gravi- 
tation from Wales would give absolutely pure and uncontaminated 
water, and that, considering the expense of pumping, storing, and 
purifying the polluted water of the Thames and Lea, this unimpeach- 
able supply would, in the long run, be less costly. But the Council 
has not been in a position to give this matter the careful considera- 
tion which it deserves. The companies are taking no steps to deal 
adequately with the question, but are contenting themselves with 
increasing their drafts u]X>n the Thames. The river is already too 
much depleted by the companies at certain seasons, and the effect of 
further depletion can hardly fai} to be injurious to the health of 
London. 

The problem is not a new one, though never before has so vast a 
population been interested in its solution. Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool, and Glasgow (to mention only the most conspicuous 
examples) have all bad to face exactly the same problem. They 
have all settled it in bne way — ^by buying out the companies, and 
then (free from the complications of private interests) considering how 
best to provide the necessary additional supplies. The onus is upon 
the opponents of the Progressive policy to show why what has proved 
to the advantage of these great towns should prove to the disadvantage 
of London. 

The Committee of the House of Commons, which coniudered the 
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applicationB of the water companies for new powers in the session of 
181H), pointed out: — 

(1) That thirteen or fourteen yeai>. would be required for the pro- 
vision of a new supply. 

(2) That the stomge of some of the companies “is already iu- 
ade(juate.” 

(i) I'hat no regulations yet esist, as re(‘omniended by the Boyal 
Commission, as to the processes deemed necessary befoi’e water is in a 
fit condilion to bo supplied to the consumer. 

(4) That the legal jewel’s of the water examiner are deficient. 

They conclude by expressing the following opinion • 

(.■>) The ]ire.sent position of the Jjondon water supply is not in 
a(^‘ordnnco \^iih the public intei'esl. hi the meantime, eacli session, 
applications to Pai'litimcnt are being made, which are opposed by local 
n uthoriti»‘s and private pei sons. Those prot*eedings are annually costing 
a large sii'iii of money, and ( yomniittees of Parliament liave the dmo^ 
imjmhihfe task assigned to them of deciding what powers should bt* 
granted to water eonqianies, in order to provide for tho wants of an 
over-increasing iKipnhition; and wlnit ^lowers withheld, to avoid tlie 
w ater companies acquiring an inereased \alne, in tho event of a purcliase 
hy a public authority. 'BH’oui this acknowledged anomalous position it 
■would be givatly to tho public interest tJiat liotli the water companies 
and the inhabitants of London should be speedily fned.*’ 

T'be J Progressives had brought the question within sight of a 
settlement in iSi)5, when the general lines of their policy were 
approved by the second reading of the CounciFs Bills and the findings 
of a Select (^ommittee of the House of Commons. They were pre- 
pared to purchase the undertakings of all the eight companies at 
prices to be fixed by agreement ; or, failing agreement, by arbitration, 
such prices to be based upon ‘^the fair and reasonable value,*’ 
“ having regard to all the circumstances of the case.” 

[lad the Moderates accepted the invitation of the Progressives to 
join them in facing an opposition so powerful that it could only be 
successfully combated by an united ('ouncil, had they stood with 
efiiial loyadty for the ratepayers whom they represented, the water 
supply would now have been under public control. But they threw 
their Parliamentary influence into the scales in favour of the com- 
panies. They declared that they would never consent to the control 
of the water supply by the directiy elected representatives of London. 
It was entirely due to their action that the Purchase Bills were 
defeated in and 1897. Their policy can only be described as a 
total surrender of the rights and a cynical neglect of the interests of 
London. 
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The Housme Phoblem. 

One of the gittvest problems wit]i which the Connoil has to deal is 
the congestion of popalatkm in this overcrowded dty. The Conncil 
and its predecessors have spent about two and a quarter millions on 
the clearance of insanitary areas and the provision of workmen’s 
dwellings* The larger and more expensive schemes could not be 
carried out by local authorities. The clearance of the Boundary 
Street area in Bethnal Green involved a total cost equivalent to 
126*. id. in the pound on the rateable value of the parish, and the 
probable cost of the clearance of Clare Market will be equivalent to 
Os. 10(7. in the pound on the rateable value of the Strand. Yet it is 
to the benefit of the whole metropolis that such plague-spots should 
be swept away, and the cost spread over the whole of London is 
easily borne. Despite what has been accomplished, the work is 
only well begun. As Mr. Booth’s valuable investigations show, 
overcrowding still exists to an extent that is a danger alike to public 
health and to public morals. It is often extremely costly to replace 
the people in the neighbourhood of their old dwellings; sometimes 
it is physically impossible. One effective method of dealing with 
the difficulties of this question is to be found in the improvement of 
the means of communication, so tliat the lower rent of healthier 
dwellings at a distance, with the cost of travelling added, may not 
exceed the rent formerly paid in insanitary streets. Whh this object 
the Council is constantly engaged in efibrts to increase the number of 
cheap and convenient workmen’s trains by the somewhat indirect 
method of putting pressure upon the railway companies when they 
bring proposals before Parliament. The acquisition of the tramway 
undertakings placed an invaluable instrument in its own hands. 
Had it been retained, the development of communication throughout 
the town, and with its suburbs, would have been purely a question of 
wise administration. We shall see under what circumstances the 
Conncil has lost this great opportunity. 

Tramways. 

In regard to the tramways, the two parties have followed very 
much the same lines of policy as in regard to water. In the first 
place, the Moderate party offered the most strenuous opposition to the 
acquisition of the lines by the Council. The issue was simple. 
Parliament had in 1870 laid down the principle that, after a term of 

* I recpret that I am unable here to dibcuss the excellent work that has been done 
by the Conncil in building workmen*(i dweihzigs. which are a nmnicipal asset of great 
\alue, because the questions involved would require a special article for their adequate 
discussion, and would take me boxnewhat outside the lines of my present argument. An 
interesting pamphlet on this subject has been publidied by the London Bef(nm Union. 
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twenlynme yeam, the representative authority should have the right of 
pnrchiuttng the lines. To talk of ^^oonfiscation’’ was ridionlons. 
For everything npon which the oompanies had expended their capital 
the Coancil pays full viJae ; only it does not pay for a goodwill in 
the traffic of the streets, wluch W been conceded to the oompanies 
for a limited period, and which had ceased to belong to them. The 
companies had np ground even for complaining of hardship: they 
had exy<^6d a profitable monopoly for twenty-one years, and had 
known from the first the limit of their term. 

The Progressives contended that it was the plain and absolute duty 
of the Couucil, as responsible trustees for the public, to exercise the 
power expressly conferred upon it by Parliament. That the acquisition 
was of great value was undisputed. It is worth in round figures a 
quarter of a million a year, and by wise extensions and the use of 
electric traction could be made very much more valuable. Tet the 
Moderate party frankly supported the tramway companies’ interest as 
against the interest of the public. They resold to tactics of pure 
obstruction. By the stratagem of retreating from the chamber they 
succeeded for a time in preventing the Council from pasung a valid 
vote for purchase, which required the presence of two-thirds of the 
members. It was entirely due to the fact that the Progressives on 
the second Council possessed a large and sufficient majority that this 
valuable property was secured to the public. 

The second controversy arose after the Council was committed to 
the policy of purchase. The Progressive policy was to retain the 
lines under the control of the Council, so that they might deal with 
the tramway system of London as a whole, with a free hand to provide 
the necessary extensions and developments and to apply the best 
form of electric traction. Conservative Liverpool has bought up the 
eighteen years’ lease of its tramways, at a cost of half a million, for 
the purpose of improving the service by the application of electric 
traction. This is only one example of what is beiug done all over the 
country. The Progressives believed that advantages of great value 
could thus be secured to the travelling public in increased comfort, 
cheapness, and celerity of transit, and that it was of the highest 
impmrtance to keep in their own hands this really effective means of 
combating the evils of overcrowding. The Moderates, however, 
continued to represent the interests of the tramway oompwes. Their 
strength was now equal to that of the Progressives, and tbey succeeded, 
after a long struggle, in granting to the North Metrop^tan Com- 
pany — ^without competition — a lease for fourteen years of all the lines 
north of the Thames, on terms very fovourable to the company, and 
which were far from representing the full value of their property to 
lihe ratepayers. 

A striking feature of this ccntrorer^ was the strong opposition 
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between the labour policies of the two parties. The hours and con- 
ditions of the work of the tramway emph^ds are notorionsly nnsatiih 
factory : they are denied anythin|( approaching a reasonable amount 
of rest or leisure ; but all the Progressive proposals for ameliorating 
these conditions were defeated. The Moderates opposed resolutions 
to provide for a ten hours’ day without redaction of wages and a 
minimum wage of 6(1 an hour for the worst paid of the employes, 
and even the proposal to make arrangements that the men should be 
entitled to twelve consecutive hours of release from labour. 

BeUEI of T«E RA'rai'AYElJ, 

What have the two parties done, and what do they propose, for the 
reduction of the burden upon the ratepayers, which is admittedly too 
heavy ? Take first the Progressives. They carried the resolution to 
acquire the tramways in face of the fiercest Moderate opposition. 
Even the present inadequate lease of part of the lines brings in 
£60,000 a year. When the whole system is acquired, which will 
take place in a very few years, unless the Progressive policy is reversed, 
the ratepayers will be in possession of a property worth a quarter of 
a million per annum, which may be greatly increased in value by the 
application of electric traction. They have tried to put an end to the 
growing taxation of the water companies. After years of contest, 
the Progressive principle of ** Betterment ” was declared to be equit- 
able by the House of Lords Committee, and its application will reduce 
the cost of many improvements. By the Eqnalisation of Kates \ct 
they have lightened the burdea in the majority of the parishes of 
Ijondon. But the most important financial reform which they advocate 
is the taxation of ground values. What have the Moderates done, or 
attempted to do, to relieve the ratepayer ? On which side do they 
stand in relation to the last-named reform ? The question is amswered 
fay their vote of 7th December last against the resolution 

‘‘Thnt it is advihable that a new source of r»*\eniie should be obtained by 
means of some direct charge iqion owners of site values.” 

At the last election they put forward a proposal the gravity of 
which was hardly recognised. 

In the “ Statement of policy adopted by the Moderate party on 
January 24, 18U5,” they demanded a readjustment of imperial and 
local taxation in tiie interest of owners of land in Ihe metropolis, on 
the gronnd that that nnfortunate class had been cidled upon to bear a 
large proportion of the new Estate Duty. This would mean that, 
instead of the ratepayer being relieved out of the piodiginns income 
arising from the land, his taxes would be increased for the benefit of 
the landowner. The process would be veiled by its indirectness, but 
as to the result there is no room for doubt. The ratepayer has a 
clear issue before him, and shonld have little difiSicnlty in deciding 
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wlietber he prefers the ProgpressiTe proposal of taxation of ground 
valnes or the Moderate proposal to reliera the gronnd landlord out of 
imperial taxation. 


WoKKS Department. 

The Moderate party have announced their determination to fight 
the election, not mainly npon the fundamental question of London 
government which has been raised by the Prime Minister, certainly 
not upon the water question in which tens of millions of money and 
the interest of the public health are involved— upon which issues 1 can 
well understand that they are not anxious to take the verdict of 
London — ^but mainly upon the question of the losses alleged to have 
been made by the Works Department. These so-called losses ” 
amount to a sum of about £14,000, or a little over 2^ per cent, on 
an overturn of about £7 10,000 spread over five years. If this was a 
reiJ loss it would amount to about one-tenth of a farthing per annum 
on the rates. The Moderate party must be uncommonly hard up for 
an attack upon the rrogreasivcs when they rely npon a matter of such 
trivial financial importance. But it is necessary to inquire what these 
so-called ** losses ” actually are. They are not “ losses ” in the ordinary 
sense of the word, or in any proper sense of the word. This was 
olearly stated by the experts at the in(|uiry. They are balances of 
excess of cost over the estimates of the Council’s officers. Now every- 
one who has experience of building work knows that it is a familiar 
experience — more the rule than the exception — to find the cost of 
building greatly to exceed the estimates of the best of architects. 
Becently, the (/Ouncil had case after case in which the work was 
offered, not to the Works Department, but to contractors, and in 
which the contractors would not do the work for anything near the 
figure of the estimate. 

lu the case of the Hampstead Fire Station the estimate wtis £4,170. 
Tiie lowest tendei* was £4,07)5, but that did not comply with the Oouncirs 
conditions, anil the lowest availablo tender was £5,128— «n excess of 25 per 
cent. 

The anxiety of the Moderates to hide the disadvAntages that arise from 
depending entirely upon the contractor was recently illustrated in a somewhat 
strikidg way. Tender liad been invited for the erection of a Fire Brigade 
, Station at Lewisham ; only one was mndved, and that exceeded the estimate 
by 20 per cent., as was stated without contradiction in the Council. The 
Moderate chairman declined to report the figures, a refusal of information 
that may justly be described as upveoedent^. He was supported in the 
division lobby by the whole 8ti*ength of his pai*ty. 

To take an example outside the Council : — 

The Visiting Committee of the City of London Lunatie Asylum recently 
'Hbbmitted to the Corporation ]>ian8 for proposed improvements to the asylum 
buildings at Stone, at a cost of f 4G,770. 'lenders were invited eighteen 

firms. The lowest ^vas £59,000, the highest £80,000. The^e tenders were 
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for the erection of the fabric only, and did not include any machinery, internal 
fittings, or f om^hing, for which it was cabulated that an extra £10,000 would 
be rMuired. Therefore, the Visiting Justices applied to the Corporation 
for an increase of the g^t to £70,000 from £46,770— an advance of 50 
percent I 

It is obvious to any man of business that^ while the comparison 
may be worth making as a very rough check takuig total results 
broadly, it cannot support the kind of criticism which the Moderates 
found upon it. 

Iif^ihe second place, the Moderate party have done their best to 
destroy the department, and certainly succeed in greatly damaging 
it. They have done nothing to help it, everything to hamper it. 
The Moderate half of the Works Committee contained its bitterest 
opponents. How was it possible for any business thus placed under 
divided management to show its true possibilities? The Moderate 
party were responsible for the disorganisation of the department 
during several months, and for the refusal to send it an adequate 
share of work ; and it was during this period of disorganisation that 
the works show the results of which the Moderates now seek to make 
party capital. There is no doubt that these results compare 
unfavourably with those which were obtained while the department 
was under purely Progressive management 

The last return of the Finance Committee, dated January 19, 1898, 
strongly confirms the views above stated. The management being no 
longer in the hands of those hostile to the department^ excellent results 
have been obtained, taking the basis of comparison upon which the 
Moderates rely. The estimated and jobbing works i^ow a cost of 
£5823 below the estimates and schedule values, which together 
amount to £39,055, a difference of 14^ per cent. 

Why this subject should be treated otherwise than as a matter of 
business, and why party heat and acrimony should invariably be 
imparted into every discussion, must be somewhat surprising to the 
ratepayers. The reason is simply that this is not a matter of 

business to the Moderates. Tfa^ condemned the department before 
its creation, and they have ever since refused to give it a fair trial. 
They made the gravest charges against it and demanded on 

invesrigation. They chose the tribunal. They have refused to abide 
by the verdict. There was literally no evidence whatever in favour 
of the abolition of the department. The Moderate witnesses 

admitted that it served a useful purpose. The verdict of their own 
nominees was that the department should be continued with certain 
limitatiouB. All the same, the Moderate party with its whole 

strength (including the four representative members who on hearing 
the evidence had come to an opposite conclusion), voted agid&ri; the 
continuance of any organisation for the direct employment of labour, 
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and supported a wrecking resolution that the department should be 
abolished, its buildings disposed of, and its stock and plant sold at a 
heavy loss. 

Had they succeeded-— and they failed only by a single vote— in 
what position would the Council have been ^ac^ ? It would have 
been deprived of the only effective means of acting independently of 
the contractqrs. At present it gives some work to the contractors 
and some to the department, deciding each case on its merits/ H.M. 
Gk>vernment and many other public bodies have found it necjpssaiy 
to maintaiti the same clieck upon contractors. The system or open 
tendering and the acceptance of the lowest tender is admitted by 
both parties to be frequently unsatisfactory. It has been proved, 
as in the well-known cases which led to the institution of the 
Works Department, that the lowest tenders received sometimes far 
exceeded fhir prices. As to what is in the view of the Progressives 
the most important point of all, quality and durability of work — 
regard to which the Works Department is unchallenged by its 
bitterest enemies — ^it must again be admitted that the lowest tender 
system failed to secure uniform excellence. The notorious cases of the 
recent experience of Manchester and Liverpool, in regard to their 
sewers, and of the London School Board, a few years ago, in regard 
to buildings and sanitary work, are sufficient examples. As a remedy, 
the Moderate members of the Committee of Investigation proposed 
that the Council should draw up a selected list of contractors, and 
employ no others. This would be a dangerous remedy indeed. 
Private persona may select as they choose ; but for the Council to 
create a privileged class of contractors, would expose it to grave sus- 
picions of favouritism, and open the door wide to jobbery. To limit 
competition would increase the danger of combination, and inevitably 
lead to serious increase of cost. 

As to the well-known and much criticised Labour policy of the 
Council, it is only necessary here to correct one current misrepre- 
sentation. As a direct employer of labour the Council does not “ create 
a privileged class of workmen.” It does indeed refuse to employ 
sweated or underpaid labour, both in the interest of the workmen and 
of the other ratepayers whom it represents, to whom it is of import- 
ance that their work shall be thoroughly well done by skilled labour. 
Its poliqy is to pay the rates of wages ** in praotioe obtained ” by 
agreement between the trade unions and the emfdoyers. In other 
words, it pays the same rate of wages and observes the same con- 
ditions as are paid and observed by the best private employers. Nor 

* The G(^ration of Liverpool constrsoted its greot waterworks, the aqnedoct and 
the dam at Vrmwy.at a cost of £2,000,000, “ withont the intervention of a contractor.*' 
That alone is three times as much as the share of its work which the Conncdl has 
execnled by direct employment during five years. They placed the Interest of the 
town in seonring thorough and permanent, and therefore economical, work before the 
interests of the oontiactors. 
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dees it make any distinction between nnionist and non-onionist 
workmen. 

It is the record of tbe last three yearsjtbat the two parties may 
be fairly judged. Upon an equally divided Council the Progressives 
have demonstrated their superior devotion to the work of administra- 
tion, upon which depend, in Lord Salisbury’s language, ’^the hapin- 
ness and health of 5,000,000 of people.” They have striven to place 
the water supply under the direct control of the consumers. They 
have laboured to deal with the vast problem of housing the people, 
and of improving the means of communication. They have pressed 
npon Parliament a policy of reform in the incidence of taxation which 
would bring relief to the ratepayers. They stand for just and equal 
treatment of every district of the metropolis, and for improving local 
administration without destroying the usefulness of the central autho- 
rity. The Moderates, on the other hand, in disregard of all municipal 
precedent, have successfully opposed the acquisition of the water 
supply. Having failed to prevent the purchase of the tramways, they 
have contrived to minimise its advantages to the public, in serving 
the interest of a private company. Although, for want of a single 
vote, they failed to abolish the Works Department, their tactics have 
hampered and disorganised it. They have done nothing, and proposed 
nothing, for the relief of the ratepayers, but have resisted every pro- 
posal for lightening their burdens. Finally, they are the supporters of 
a scheme for granting special privileges to favoured districts, and for 
reducing to impotence the only authority which ran represent the 
metropolis as a whole. 

Destitute of a municipal policy, the Moderates rely upon political 
support. In no other town has the attempt been made to band 
together a great political party for the destruction of municipal life 
and unity. Underlying ^ese subjects of controversy which we have 
discussed, and transcending them all, the great question before the 
electors is whether they will maintain a municipal government which 
places the public interest before private interests, and makes the 
welfare of London, as a whole, the prime object of its policy. The 
Progressive party are fighting a municipal and not a xx)liticid battle. 
They have always, as a municipal party, included in their ranks men 
of diverse views as to imperial politics ; and they appeal for support, 
upon the great issue that has been raised, to every public-spirited 
citizen who sees in London not merely a vast heterogeneous popula- 
tion, but the possibilities of a great city, bound together by common 
duties as well as common interests, whose development must depend 
upon the maintenance of those rights of self-government which she 
has so recently gained, and of which already powerful interests seek 
to deprive her. 


T. McKinnon Wood, 



ST. JOHN* AND PHILO JUDJIUS. 


I N a ptevions paper (GoKrSMi>ORARV Betievi, August 1891; I 
endearoured to show that some part of Christian doct^ 
oires its form to the familiarity of fit. Paul and those to whom 
his Ninstles were addressed with the piincipleB of Boman jurispru- 
dence. I desire now to trace the origin of some other concepts 
of the Christian 2reed by way of former illustratbg the tra& that 
the Apostles delivered their message to the world in terms which were 
adapt^ from current forms of thought. 

Milman, and after him Maine, hare commented upon the marked 
distinction in the class of oontrovermes which engag^ the attention 
of the Church in the Greek-speaking and in the Latin-speaking pro- 
vinces of the Boman Empire. In passing from the former to the 
latter, theological specnlatimi passed,” says Maine, “ from a dimate 
of Greek metaphysics to a climate of Boman law.” But this twofold 
source of theological expression is apparent before the controversieB of 
the Church commenced — ^in the pages of the New Testament itsell 
Boman thought had, as I have maintained, a part in the formation of 
doctrine, as well as in its ultimate development. And Gie same is true 
of Greek thought or, at least, of Greek thought filtered through the 
schools of Alexandria and popularised amongst Jew and Gentile in 
the time of our Lord, or immediately thereafter, by the genius cf one 
original and eccentric thinker. To some extent truth has been 
recognised. It is admitted ly orthodox writers, though with some 
^vagueness and with perplexiBg limitationB, that both St. John and 
St. Paul display traces in their writings of the inflnence of “Alex- 
andrianism.” But the nature and extent of this influence are (dten 
imperfectly appreciated and sometimes altogether misunderstood. 
Mbderu Bvinity, here as in other departments of research, has shown 
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unueoeBsaiy hesitation in accepting the xeasonable inferences from 
established facts ; and the subject has been avoided as abstruse and 
uninteresting by the general reader. 

But the genesis of an idea is to some minds a fiiscinating study, 
and this is especially the case when the idea in question is one which 
relates to the Supreme Deity, and therefore embodies the highest 
efforts of human thought It is rational and not irreverent to* believe 
that, as in secular philosophy so idso in theology, “ the human mind 
has never grappled with any subject of thought unless it has been 
provided beforehand with a proper store of language, and with an 
apparatus of appropriate logical methods ; that, in short, revelation 
has availed itself of existing language, and of the ideas wrapped up in 
that language, and of the modes of thought by which these ideas were 
evolved. Ghristianijiy,’’ says a learned apologist, recently deceased, 
did not invent new words ; and it could not, therefore, «void fixing 
a different sense to many of the words and phrases which it adopted.” 

But words and phrases enshrine ideas. When, therefore, Christiaxiity 
fixed a different sense to words and phrases which it adopted, it did 
so by developing the ideas which underlay them. The symbols 
received a new value, not arbitrarily, but by a definite process of 
evolution which may properly be called natural, however supematnrally 
designed. ^ 

Such a symbol is the Logos of St. John. This expression is intro- 
duced into the pages of Holy Scripture with startling suddenness 
the Evangelist in the exordium of his Gospel. There is nothing in 
the Old Testament or in the synoptic gospels to prepare the way for 
it or to explain it. The Word is named to become instantly the sub- 
ject of exposition, to be consecrated to the service of theology, and to 
give the k^-note to that noblest of the biographies of Christ which 
dwells least upon the mere incidents of His career and most upon His 
relations to His Father and EEis relations to His flock. 

But St. John did not coin the expression ; he only appropriated and 
developed the ideas which already attached to it. No one can read 
the opening chapter of St. John without perceiving that both he and 
those to whom he addressed himself must have been already familiar 
with the meaning of the word as applied to a manifestation of the 
Supreme Being. What the Evangelist did was to lay hold upon a 
current theosophical theory, and to use it to express his conceptions of 
the nature of Christ. And he succeeded so well that the Logos idea 
became the basis of Christian metaphysics. The Greek Fathers 
rejoiced to refine upon John’s great word, whether as expressing the 
ratio or the oratio of God, and it became the centre around which 
religious controversy raged for centuries. 

The theory of the Logos was unquestionably derived from an Alex- 
andrian source, but not in the manner which is often loosely implied 
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in tbeological works. No lecturer ever propounded this theory m the 
Alexandrian schools. It was not contained in or directly derived from 
any of the philosophical systems which mingled in the eclecticism 
which prevailed at Alexandria daring the early part of the first cen- 
tury. The Alexandrian schools provided, so to speak, the intellectual 
furnace in which the Logos idea was forged rather than the material 
of which it was wrought. The theory took its shape in the mind of 
a Hebrew thinker who passed his life in Alexandria and saturated 
himself with its learning. 

That thinker was Philo Judseus, the reverent and scholarly recluse 
who was elaborating his carious Scripture allegories and interweaving 
them with the loftiest and most daring speculations in theology at the 
very time when Jesus Christ, whom he never knew and apparently 
never heard of, was preaching and teaching in Galilee. 

In the voluminous works of Philo there are abundant traces of 
indebtedness to the Greek philosophers, and particularly, as the well- 
known aphorism indicates, to Plato. But if Philo platonises,” if 
his doctiine of the Logos is associated with, is even blended and 
confused with purely platonic theories, it is not a necessary develop- 
ment of those theories. Treating philosophically of t^e divine 
mysteries, Philo inevitably uses the philosophical language and ideas 
with which he is#iLmiliar. But in his sublime conception of the Word 
he rises very far beyond the misty theism of the Academy, and reaches 
tbeological altitudes of which assuredly Plato never dreamed. 

For in the treatises of Philo the Word is no mere abstraction of the 
schools. lie is the image and first-bom of God,” the shadow of 
the Supreme Being,” the second deity,” the agent of Gk)d in the 
creation of the world,” the celestial Adam,” the archangel and high 
priest of the world,” * the mediator — standing between the Creator 
and the created — interceding with the immortal God on behalf of the 
mortal race the ambassador sent by the ruler of all to subject man,” 
** the interpreter of God’s will.” And with reference to this Word we 
are told that in approaching the Father of the world it was necessary 
to use as advocate (paraclete) the Son most perfect in virtue both for 
the forgiveness of sins and for the supply of richest blessings.” * 

It may well be asked, ** Whence had this man this wii^om ? It 
was not from the Old Testament Scriptures. Where in the Messianic 
prophecies or in the higher inspiration of the Songs of Israel is the 
coming Deliverer portrayed with such lineaments as these ? Where 
in the works of Plato is to be found the ground-work for this structure 
of metaphysical divinity ? ” Plato indeed had taught that conceptions 
■ of the mind had a substantive existence, and that the world itself was 

* See, amongst many other passageb: De Confos. Ling. 28; De Mnnd. Opif. 8; 
De Agric. 12 ; Leg. AUeg. iii. 81, 73 ; Frog ii 625 ; De Mund. Opif. 4, 6, 7 ; Do 

Somn. i. 37 ; Qnis rev div. Juer. 42 , De Yit. Mos. iU. 14. 
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fiBnied npon the model of pie-esisting types which had a being in th» 
of God. And from some passages in Philo’s writings it has been 
thought that he identifies the creating Word with Plato’s Divine 
Idea^ which took form in the making of the material world. But 
this, though true, is not all the truth. Philo does indeed, in a manner, 
adopt the language of Plato’s theory of the creation ; for he describes 
the Word as '' the primordial archetype.” But the Word was this 
because he was much more. In Plato’s scheme, inferior beings were 
empbyed in the work of creation, and they required models of the 
divine idea to work by* But according to Philo the work of creation was 
aeoomplished by a second deity, who was the Word of the Supreme, his 
Image and Firstborn, and who required no models of the divine idea, 
inasmuch as he was himself the fullest expression of the divine idea. 
He was the Primordial Archetype, because by virtue of his own omni- 
sdenoe he was the ** source of idl special types and particular ideas.” 

Many writers have sought to derive the Word of Philo from the 
Wisdom of the Sapiential books. But it is very difficult to maintain 
this view. Wisdom is personified even in the canonical writings. 
In Proverbs she is described as “ uncreated and eternal.” In the 
apocryphal EoclesiasticnB she is described as coming from the 
Lord” and as being “ with Him for ever.” In the Book of Wisdom 
this personification is carried much further ; but iHb <itill personifi- 
cation — that is to say, it is still the poetical representation of an 
abstract idea as a person. It may be, as some theologians contend, 
that the author of the Book of Wisdom prepares the way for the 
doctrine of the personality of the Holy Ghost ; foi Wisdom is said to 
be ** the holy spirit of discipline ” and the spirit of the Lord which 
filleth the earth but these passages fall far short of the distinct 
personality which is attribute by Philo to the Word. Take the 
passage which has been most strongly relied upon in support of the 
pinion that the Divine Word is only another name for the Divine 
Wisdom. In the Book of Wisdom (ch. iii. 26), Wisdom is described 
as “ the brightness of the everlasting light, the unspotted image of 
His goodness.” Even here the comparison is between two abstractions. 
Wisdom is the ** image,” not of God, as in the phrase of Phib, but 
of His goodness. It is very likely that this passage was m the mind 
of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews when he wrote of 
Jesus* that He was “the brightness of God’s glory and the express 
image of His person.” The use of the unusual and expressive 
word, aTravyuffiaa, in both cases to signify “brightness” ffivours the 
idea that this was the case. But whilst the phraseology is very 
stmilar, the underlying idea is altogether changed. The apocryphal 
author pronounces God’s wisdom to be the reflection of His goodness, 
whilst the Apostle declares that Christ was fashbned in the similitude 

• Heb. i 3. 
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of the person (or rather SfuMance) of His Father. It was not in the Book 
of Wisdom, bnt in the works of Philo, that a precedent existed for the 
assertion that the Son was the image, not merely of (lod’s goodness, 
bat of God. Bat whether the author of the Book of Wisdom is to 
be regarded as attribating a real personality to wisdom or not, it is 
clear that he did not identify wisdom and the Word. He refers 
occasionally to the Word of God in terms which admit, at any rate, 
of being interpreted in a Fhilonic sense. For example, referring to 
the Israelites who were bitten by the fiery serpents, he says : “ It was 
neither herb nor mollifying plaisters that restored them, bat Thy 
Word, 0 Lord, which healeth all things. It is thy Word which 
preserveth them that put their trast in Thee.”* Bat, so far from 
blending the two conceptions, the writer seems rather to distingaish 
them, as in the passage : ** 0 God of my fathers, who hast made all 
things with thy Word, and ordained man throagh thy wisdom.*' In 
these and some other passages in the Book of Wisdom, it may be 
thought that the Word is intended to signify not merely a divine 
message bat also a divine person. Bat if this be the case, it is more 
probable that the aathor was indebted to Philo for this conception 
than Philo to the author. It is agreed by critics, that the Book of 
Wisdom was written very shortly prior to the New Testament scrip- 
tures. Its aath(# was no doubt a contemporary of Philo’s, but he 
was most probably a younger man. Professor Plumptre has maintained, 
with groat ingenuity, the thesis that he was none other than Apollos; 
and that he wrote the Book of Wisdom beforo and the Epistle to the 
llebrews after his conversion.^ Be that as it may, it is considered 
most likely that he was an Alexandrian Jew, and there is no dilficalty 
in supposing him to have been familiar with the works of his dis- 
tinguished fellow citizen and co-religioniet.« But, on the other hand, 
if it could be demonstrated that the Book of Wisdom was written 
before the time of Philo, and that Philo had studied it, it is clear that 
his indebtedness could extend but little beyond the bare personification 
of the Word. 

Mach the same may be said in answer to those who have con- 
jectured that Philo derived the Logos idea from the Targumists. 
The Targnms, as is well known, are commentaries, or rather para- 
phrases, of the Scriptures in the Chddee or Aramaic language. They 
were written for the instraction of the Jews of Palestme, very many 
of whom were unable to read or to understand Hebrew. The earliest 
and most celebrated of the Targumists, Onkelos and Jonathan, may 
have been contemporaries of Philo, though a somewhat later date is gene- 
rally assigned to them. Onkelos may be taken, by his name, to have 
been a Hellenist, and was, perhaps, by birth an Alexandrian Jew. The 
Targums of both Onkelos and Jonathan show signs of Alexandrian 

* Wisd. xvi. 12 26. f Ildd. ix. 1, 2. t See JSsrposifor, vol. i. pp. 329 409. 
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influence in more ways than one. In both the ** Memra’' is referred 
to as a divine person. Memta is a Chaldee word which is apparently 
intended as the exact equivalent of the Logos of Philo. It signifies 
the medium by which the mind and intentions of one person are 
communicated to another. It includes^ therefore, spoken and written 
language. Both Onkelos and Jonathan ascribe actions and qualities 
to the Memra of Jah, and Onkelos speaks of the Memra as the Son 
and image of Gk>d, and the mediator between Gfod and humanity. 

The most probable inference fiom these passages would seem to 
be that the Rabbinical commentators had studied Philo and had 
adopted his opinions. That they knew Greek is plain from the use 
which they make of the Septuagint ; whilst, on the other hand, it 
is nearly certain that Philo was ignorant of Aramaic. It is natural 
that the Targumists should have accepted Philonism with other 
notions whicl had their origin in Alexandria, whilst, on the otlier 
hand, it is hardly likely that the Alexandrian philosopher should have 
borrowed his ideas from the Judean Targumists. 

But the internal evidence is practically concltisive in this matter. 
In the works of Philo the theory of the Word is discussed and elabo- 
rated. The writer has the air of one who is propounding, not accepted 
doctrine, but new views of truth. Indeed he claims to have been 
vouchsafed a measure of divine revelation. But I have heard,” says 
he, ‘*even a more solemn voice from my soul, ((ccfudomcH afUn to hi 
pom^ed of God aivd to dinLOHi^ of things irlmh it knew not, which, if 
I can. I will recall.” The voice in this instance told him that the 
primary attributes of God were goc Iness and power, and that these 
two were united in the Word. Some may believe that Philo did 
come at least within the penumbra of inspiration ; others may regard 
the assumption as solemn trifling. But whether his claim was 
justified or not, the fact that he made it supports the view that 
his theories were original, and is incompatible with the opinion that 
they were derived from sources so notorious as the Book of Wisdom 
or the Targuma 

Neither the author of the Book of Wisdom nor the Targumists 
reason concerning the Word, or purjxirt to bring forward a theo- 
logical novelty. Their allusions require the key of Philo or of the 
New Testament writers to be clearly comprehended. They write of 
the Word or the Memra as of a conception which is familiar to their 
readers and requires no comment or exposition. And if this was the 
case, it is dear that Philo’s ideas must have become veiy rapidly 
popular, not merely amongst the Greek-speaking Jews, but also 
amongst the Aramaic-speaking masses of Palestine. From any 
point of view it is interesting to find Rabbinical doctrine advancing, 
either in the lifetime of our Lord or at a very early period after Hia 
death, so far beyond the Messianic teaching of the Old Testament. 

41 
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A still fuiiher adv«&oe was to be made qwrt fioffii or as it may to 
said, in Q>ite of the inflnenoe of OhristiaiDity. In tihe Taltandio 
Zohfur, which was written towards the close of the second oentniy, 
the mediatarship of ^e Messiah is more prominently enunciated than 
m the Targnms. 

Again, it has been conjectured by learned writers that Philo and 
the Targumists alike derived the theory of the Divine Word from the 
ancient Persian creed, in which the creation of the material universe 
is ascribed to Honover,” the utterance or word of Ormuzd, the 
Supreme Being. It is quite possible that the mythology of Persia 
was familiar to the omnivorous learning of Alexandria. It is known 
by indelible traces that the secret subterranean colt of Mithras 
travelled from Persia to Alexandria and found its way even to 
Rome at a period which was probably anterior to the age of Philo, 
and which cannot certainly have been much later. The channels by 
which this mysterious rituid was communicated may well have served 
for the initiation of Alexandrian scholars in that purer faith of ancient 
Persia, which underlay the gross and fantastic forms of her later 
worship. Nor, if ancient creeds are scrutinised, is Honover the only 
deity which may seem to have a direct analogy with the Logos idea. 
In the Hindu mythology the goddess MtJe plays a principal part in the 
poetic legend of Soma, which embodies the spiritualised nature- worship 
of one phase of Brahminism. But VaZ means ‘^speech ” (cf, Latin 
00 ( 0 ); and in the Vedas this goddess appears as an emanation from 
Brahma, the supreme deity, and the agent through whom he exercises 
his power over the external world. 

But it is perhaps unnecessary to go so far afield as Persia or India 
to find the clue to the Logos idea as Philo shaped it. It may be 
surmised that he derived the germ of his cojiception from his medita- 
tions on the Mosaic account of the creation. This explanation is so 
simple as to have been overlooked ; but if it be the true explanation, 
it may afford also some hint of the origin of Honover and Yik, 
and testify to the inevitableness of certain metaphysical conclusions 
when a certain stage of theological inquiry has been reached. 

In the language of modern evolutionists, religions are represented 
as uniformly generated in fetishism, and gradually developed into a 
more spiritual form with the advance of human intelligence. This 
view is singularly at variance with the history of those Oriental reli* 
gions whose records can to traced into remote antiquity. Investigation 
invariably proves that their multiplied divinities, elaborate ceremonial, 
and degrading superstitions are morbid growths and excrescences 
upon an elder faith in a single supreme being. So far from constantly 
advancing towards a higher spirituality, the tendency of religions 
would appear to to to retrograde towards anthropomorphism. This 
tendency may, no doubt, to kept in check. The purer faith may to 
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preserved in a secret esoteric doctine ; or it may be from time to time 
revived by the enthusiasm of some great reformer. But the history 
of religions is the history of ike action and reaction of anthropo- 
morphism and spirituality; and this conflict is not infrequently 
stimulated by external scepticism. 

An eclectic philosophy is a sceptical philosophy; and the Alex- 
andrians of Philo’s day were sceptics. Ihe only relij^ous element 
common to the various i^stems which they studied was a barren theism. 
1^0 them the Supreme Being was little more than a passionlesB 
abstraction. In their revolt against the anthropomorphism of a 
decadent heatliendom, the idea of attributing form or substance^ or 
even feeling or action, to the Deity repelled and disgusted them. 
Even the Hebrew Scriptures appeared to their critical fastidiousness 
to invest Jehovah witli too much of the semblance of humanity. Now 
Philo was emphatically an apologist. Like Josephus, he wrote, no 
doubt, primarily for ** the Greeks.” He desired so to restate the 
truths of the Hebrew religion as to conciliate the Gentile world. But 
he also desired to reconcile to the records of their own faith that por- 
tion of the Jewish world which, like himself, had become impregnated 
with the Hellenistic spirit. The need for this conciliation and this 
3'econoiliation had been x)erceived long before his time. Indignantly as 
modem Jewish authors deny it, it is certain that the' editors of the 
Septuagint deliberately set themselves to soften down those passages 
in the earlier books of the Bible which were conceived to be most 
open to the charge of anthropomorphism. A single example will 
suffice. In Exodus* xxiv. 9>11 it is related that Moses and Aaron, 
Nadab and Abibu, and seventy elders ascended Mount Sinai and 
saw the God of Israel,” The Hebrew text is clear beyond dispute ; 
but in the Septuagint thp passage reads, and saw the place where 
the God of Israel stood.” 

The allegorising tendencies of Philo are to be referred to his desire 
to overcome anthropomorphic difficulties of this kind, and to spiritualise 
a narrative which might seem, even to those who were not altogether 
worldly-minded, to be sometimes trivial and sometimes even repulsive 
in its character. It was not that he either discredited or disparaged 
the Scriptures. His views undoubtedly accorded with those which, 
as we leam from him, were held by the Therapeutic, an ascetic com- 
munity resembling the Essenes. The Therapentm maintained that, 
whilst all the narratives of Scripture were to 1^ received as absolutely 
tme, there was, nevertheless, a deeper truth, of which the mere letter 
of Scripture was the allegory. In other words, the sacred writings 
were a parable, the spiritual meaning of which could be perceived 
only by those whose eyes were opened by secret communion with the 
Author of all truth. 

Philo set himself to discover this hidden interpretation. Beginning 
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natnndly with the Moseic cosmogony, he found at once matter for 
profound meditation. The Book of Genesis leases the modtw typeraTidi 
of Creation in obscurity. The account given of the matter is, “ God 
said, Let there be light,” *• Ood said, Let there be a firmament^” and 
the fiat is repeated until the heavens and the earth were finished.” 
Thus the ^oJcen mrd of God is represented as the efficient cause of 
Creation. But to attribute speech to the Most High was manifestly 
a ooncession to the frailty of the human intellect. Now, the spoken 
word of man is the expression of his thought, the manifestation of 
his purpose, the revelation of himself, his means of communication 
with others. By the spoken word of Gk>d, in like manner, must be 
meant that which was ^e expression of the divine thought, the mani- 
festation of the divine purpose, the revelation of the divine nature, 
the means of communication between the Divine Being, enthroned in 
absolute repose in the unfathomable depths of the infinite, and the 
material universe. Here it may be supposed that we have the origin 
of Philo’s conception of the Logos ; and, granting (what, in the face of 
modem discoveries, can scarcely be denied) that a tradition of the Crea- 
tion corresponding to the Mosaic narrative was widespread in remote 
antiquity amongst the nations of the East, we may here also find a 
clue to the process by which Honover and VtVr became divinities. 

And moreover, al^ongh Philo knew nothing of the modem theory 
of an Elohistic narrative interwoven with a Jehovistic narrative, it 
cannot have escaped his attention that in the account of the Creation 
the Deity is referred to sometimes by the word Elohim, which is 
obviously a plural form, and sometimes by the word Jah, or Jehovah, 
which is a singular form ; nor did be fail to note the suggestion con- 
veyed in the phrase, “ Jjet i(f{ make man.”* And hence it was not 
difficult for him to conceive that the Word emanating from the 
Supreme Being, the agent and efficient cause of the Creation, must 
be not merely a person, but also a divine person comprehended 
in the incommunicable name, a sharer, in a measure if not in all its 
fulness, of the splendour of Jehovah. 

Seeing in the Divine Word the means of communication or the 
link ” between the Supreme Being and the material universe, little 
further effort was required to see in the same Divine Word the 
“ link ** between the Supreme Being and humanity. The ** one living 
and true Gfod,” Philo conceived to be, as our own Artides declare, 
without body, parts, or passions.” But the Scriptures asserted that 
men had seen him and conversed with him. The explanation was 
that, just as the work of Creation had been accomplished not imme- 
^'jtely by God, but by a divine person emanating from God, so also 
the invisible had appeared to mortal eyes, not directly, but as mani- 
iested by the same divine person. Thus, according to Philo, it was 
« See De Hund. Opif. 24. 
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the Word who appeared to Moses in the baming bash, who promised 
posterity to Abraham, and who spoke in a vision of the night 
to Jacob. 

It might not, perhaps, be impossible to trace the trains of thought 
by which Philo came to recognise the sonship as well as the divinity 
of the Word, and to see in Him the Mediator, the High Priest, and 
the Paraclete. Bat it mast be confessed that the dreamy and half- 
poetic style of his meditations is not mJcnlated to assist the reader in 
discovering the processes by which he arrived at his resalts. 

The treatment accorded to Philo by Christian writers is a carions 
subject of study. The early Fathers are frequent in their quotations 
from his pages, and fervent in their admiration of his genius ; but they 
betray no consciousness of the problems which are suggested the sub- 
stance of his writings taken in connection with their date. A later 
age, perceiving the anachronism, so to speak, of his teachings, the dis- 
crepancy between the Christian lustre of his learning and the entire 
absence of Christian illumination from his life, gave credence to the idle 
legend reported by Eusebius, that, when advanced in years, Philo met 
with St. Peter and became a convert to the Christian faith. At a still 
later but equally uncritical period, the difficulty was solved by the 
assumption ^at the entire works of Philo were forgeries concocted by 
the pious fraud of some early Christian convert. Eaily in the present 
centuiy a treatise, which had some reputation in its day, was written 
by a learned clergyman to prove that Philo was himself a member of 
the sect of Therapeata>, and that the Therapeutm, although resembling 
the Essenes in some particulars, v ere, in fact, a community, not of 
Hebrew, but of Christian ascetics. 

Modem orthodox critics seem concerned rather to minimise than 
either to deny or explain the anticipatory character of Philos 

Doctrine of the Word,” They lay stress upon the fact that his 
language although generally is not uniformly applicable to a divine 
personality. They insist that his conception even in its sublimest 
forms never rose to the height of identifying the Word with the 
Messiah, that he gave no hint of an Incarnation or of the dual 
nature of the Incarnate One ; that he never ventured to ascribe to the 
Son existence from eternity or equality with the Father. 

It is true indeed that Philo’s language, clear and unmistakable in 
some passages, is in others vague and vacillating. But if it be granted 
as it cannot fail to be, that in somi passages he does plainly describe 
the Word as a divine Person, as the Son of God, the Mediator, the 
Paraclete, then whatever may have been his verbal inconsistencies or 
mental fluctuations, it nevertbeless remains the fimt that he provided 
a theological vocabulary for the expression of Johannine and Pauline 
doctrine. 

It is also true that Philo never identifies the Word with the 
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Messiah. Strangely enough the Messianic prophecies seem to have 
interested him but little. He does indeed assert that a time will 
come when the Jewish race, purified and regenerated, shall be gathered 
together from all qnarters of the earth and restored to their own 
country under the guidance and leadership of a more than human 
being who will be invisible to all eyes except their own. But he 
does not say, or in any way indicate, that this more than human 
being” is the Word ; and this is the only reference to a personal 
Messiidi in the whole of his writings. And although Philo asserts 
the divine character of the Word, he knows nothing of His human 
character; he never dreamed that the Mediatorship of which he 
speaks lay in the assumption by the Word of our nature and our 
frame. So far from recognising the existence of the Word from 
eternity he expressly says : He is not like God without beginning.” 
And the whole scope of his theory seems to involve not merely the 
subordination but ^e inferiority of the Son to the Father. 

But these defects of Philonic teaching so far from disproving the 
connection between the Word of Philo and the Word of John tend 
rather to confirm it. For an examination of the Apostle’s language 
seems to indicate that it was his express purpose to correct, or rather 
to complete the doctrine of the philosopher. 

In appropriating the conception of the Word to the service of 
Christian theology, the points which it was necessary to emphasise 
were precisely those which Philo had missed — the Incarnation and 
the Messiahship. 

“ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God ; and the 
Word was God. The same was in the beginning Mith God. All things 
weie made by Him — In Him was life — the Word ^oas made flesh and 
duTell among us ; and wo behold His glory the glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth— The law was given by Moses ; but 
grace and truth came hy Jesus ChristJ* 


The creatbg Word, the source of life is thus ushered into New 
Testament terminology with the great addendum that He was made 
man, and that He was the Anointed One. 

Nor was Philo’s saying that the Word was not without begin- 
ning,” left uncorrected by St. John. In his gospel he says no more 
than “ In the beginning was the Word — ^The same was in the begin- 
ning with Gkid,” expressions which have indeed been held by some to 
imply the eternal pre-existence of the Son. But in his first epistle 
the Apostle is more definite and, as though to remove any misconcep- 
tion or ambiguity, asserts that the Word was ** that eternal life which 
WM with the Fatto,” and in that sentence we have the high-water 
mark of doctrine concerning this matter until Origen presented 
theology with the paraphrase/* the Eternal Son.” 
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Philo, as we have seen, had described the Word as the first- 
begotten of God.’* St Paul and the anther of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews adopt this phrase. In Col. L 15 Christ is called ** the first- 
born of 67617 creature,” and in Heb. i. 6 *‘the first-begotten.” No- 
where else in Scripture is He so referred ta But again the doctrine 
is developed by St John. To him it was reserved to use the bolder 
word, which is his alone, and which occurs four times in his Gospel 
and once in his first Epistle, the name which has become so familiar 
in our creeds and formularies, the of the Pather ” — ^The 

ouhj-hegotten Son which is in the bosom of the Father He hath declared 
(manifested) Him.” 

The last passage shows that St John had grasped Philo’s con- 
ception of the Word as not only the revelation of the silent God, but 
also as the reflection of the invisible God. It was this aspect of the 
Word which St. Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
rapturously appropriated to their Lord. They never use the name of 
Logos; but, as Philo had written of the Logos that he was the 

image of God,” so Paul ^ speaks of Christ who is the image of 
God,” and again f says of Him that He is the image of the invisible 
God,” adding the words above quoted, “ the first-born of every 
creature,” and proceeding as though to emphasise the reference to the 
Word, for Him were all things created that are in heaven and 
that are in earth.” And the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
in a passage which has been already referred to, says of the Son 
that He is the express image ” of the person of God. And here 
again the allusion to the Word ir rendered unmistakable by the 
phrase, by whom He made the world,” which immediately precedes, 
and the phrase, *^the first-begotten,” which immediately follows 
Except in these three passages, Christ is never in the Scriptures 
described as the image of God. 

It is iJso St. Paul and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
who tedre hold of the idea of the mediatorship of the Word and applj 
it to Jesus Christ. They alone amongst New Testament writers use 
the name of the Mediator (MwiVik— ^ the word used by Philo) ; so 
strangely alike in thii^ as in many other things, are these two writers, 
if indeed they are not one and the same. In Gal. iiL 19, 20 the law 
is said to have been ordained by angels in the hand of a mediator,” 
and it is added, Now a mediator is not a mediator of one ; but God 
is one.” In the Epistle to the Hebrews Christ is thrice entitled the 
mediator of a “ now,” or “ better ” covenant. And in a still more 
celebrated saying St. Paul pronounces, } There is one God, and on* 
mediator between God and man, the man Christ Jesus,'* insisting 
apparently upon the truth, of which Philo was wholly unaware, that 
it was the human nature of our Lord which constituted Him the 
* II. Cor. iv. 4. 1 Col. 1. 16. 1 1. Tim. ii. 6. 
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link/’ the medium of commuoioBtion between God and man, and 
the InteroesBor for man with God. 

As Intercessor the Word is represented by Philo in the oharaoter 
of High Priest of the World, and in the character of Paraclete, or 
Advocate with the Father. The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
alone of New Testament writers describes our Lord as Priest” or 
High Priest.’' It behoved Him to be made like unto His brethren 
that He might be a merciful and faithful high priest in things per- 
taining unto God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the people ; ” 
and he harps in several successive chapters upon the saying of the 
Psalmist, “Thou art a high priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec.” On the other hand, St. John is the only writer who 
applies to Christ the name of Paraclete, a title which is elsewhere 
applied sblely to the Holy Ghost : “ If any man sin we have an 
advocate (paraclete) with the Father, Jesus Christ the Kighteons.” 

It may be readily perceived what it was which led these New 
Testament writers so unhesitatingly to apply what Philo had said 
concerning the Word to Jesus Christ. The connecting link is to be 
found in the expression Son of God.*’ Christ, it is true, never so 
described Hiiuself ; but others so described Him in His presence ; and 
Ho tacitly acquiesced in the title and all that it involved. But the 
Word is again and again asserted by Philo to be the Son of God.” 
And when this assertion came under the notice of the apostles and 
disciples it was an irresistible inference that the Word was no other 
than the Lord they knew. 

We have seen how, in appropriating the doctrine of Philo, they 
expanded and developed it. But in one point his doctrine remained 
without explicit correction until a later age than that of the Apostles. 
It is true that the New Testament writers nowhere endorsed the 
phrase, ** the second deity,” as applied to the Word, or gave any 
warrant for the Arian heresy that the Son, although divine, was not 
of the divine essence. But, on the other hand, they refrained from 
any direct assertion of the equality of the persons of the Godhead. It 
was not until after long and wearisome metaphysical wranglings that 
the Church agreed to say, in the words of the Creed called Athanasian, 
And in this Trinity none is afore or after other ; none is greater or 
less than another. . • • Jesus Christ the Son of God is . . . equal to 
the Father as touching His Godhead, and inferior to the Father as 
touching His manhood.” 

Modem advanced criticism on the Fourth Gospel seems to take too 
little account of the influence of Alexandria, not merely as the intel- 
"eetual centre of the world, but also as a great — ^perhaps the greatest 
• —centre of the Jewish race during the first century. Borne was, 
fndeed, the political capital of the Boman Empire ; it was also the 
home of literature and jurisprudence ; but Alexandria was at once the 
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greatest oommensial city of the age and the greatest seat of leaining. 
It was not like a modem nniTersity, a mere training-Bchool for yonth. 
In Alexandria the distinction between " town ** and ** gown was non- 
existent. Its lecture-halls ware open to the public, and were thronged 
eveiy day by such miscellaneous crowds as one might expect to see in 
the theatre or the exchange. Not less thronged was the vast library 
which the Alexandrians prized as their most precious possession, and 
which, when it was destroyed by fire, Anthony, anxious to conc^te 
their &Your, replaced one whidi he pillaged from Pergamos. It 
may be questioned whetW the world has ever known a more intellec- 
tnal population than that which existed during several centuries in 
this iUnstrious city. 

Alexandrian philosophy may be said to have commenced and ended 
its career with mathematicB. The first ** school ” was made illustrious 
by the names of Eadid and Arohiraedes ; the second by those of 
Ptolemy the astronomer and Diophantus the arithmetician. But in 
the long interval between these two great periods of mathematical 
activity Alexandrian learning was so varied and so impartial that it 
can only be described by the word eclectic. It was as though for a 
time the human mind had exhausted its capacity for original specula- 
tion and experiment and was compelled to devote its energies to col- 
lecting and comparing past philosophies. Such periods are not unknown 
in the history of human thought. To take an example from the arts, 
a similar st^ may be said to have been reached at the present day 
in the history of architecture. Modern architecture has no originating 
genius, but it is learned beyond all preceding eras. Its practitioners 
can compare and combine, but they cannot invent. An eclectic 
philosophy is necessarily critical, and it is usually coincident with 
widespread education. These were the characteristics of Alexandrian 
philosophy in the time of Philo. 

But Alexandria was largely a Jewish cily. Of its total population 
of seven hundred thousand in the reign of Augustus no fewer than 
two hundred thousand were Jews, and the total Jewish population of 
Egypt was computed at one million. The Alexandrian Jews were, to 
a great extent, stif-govemed, under the charter of successive emperors, 
by a Council of Elders, presided over by an Ethnarch ” of their own 
choosing. It is worthy of remark that ^e most famous public teacher 
of the time, Potamon, the founder of the eclectic fdiilosophy, and the 
master of Philo in secular learning, was a Jew. 

It seems probable that intercourse between Judea and Alexandria 
was intimate and continuous. The land-route which the parents 
of the child Jesus fled with Him into Egypt, doubtless to take refuge 
amongst Egyptian, perhaps Alexandrian Jews^ may have been too 
tedious and too mudi exposed to danger for frequent trafibs. But 
ships must have been constantly passiDg and repaiSsuig between the 
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great port of the Levant and the vaiions harbonis of Palestine ; and 
the Jews were already the basiest and most sncoessful traders in the 
Boman world. It seems certain, moreover, that notwithstanding the 
erection by the Egyptian Jews of a temple of their own at Onion, 
near Memphis, no inconsiderable nnmber of them must have swelled 
the enormous multitude of pilgrims, amounting it is said to nearly 
two million souls, who went up annually to Jerusalem to the feast of 
the Passover. It was, perhaps, because of the concourse of Greek 
speaking pilgrims at Jerusalem at the time of the Crucifixion, that 
the inscription on the cross was written in Greek, as well as in the 
official Latin and the scarcely less official Hebrew. But there must 
have been many residents in the Jewish capital who were familiar 
with Greek through their intercourse with the Jews of Egypt and 
Asia Minor. There are many indications in the New Testament that 
the Jews of cur Lord’s time were not an illiterate people ; and this 
impression is corroborated from other sources. When Augustus 
Cmsar issued the edict which guaranteed the privileges of Judma, he 
expressly granted protection to the public silmls as well as to the 
synagogues. Josephus tells us that the younger sons of Herod, 
anticipating that they would succeed to the kingdom in preference to 
their elder brothers, insolently announced that they ** would make 
Herod’s sons, by his former wives, cmniry mhodma^rs; for thaf iho 
present education which was given them and tlmr diligence in learning 
jUted for such employ niadP When it is remembered the princes 
referred to had been educated principally at Borne, the inference 
would seem to be that, even in the country schools of Herod’s 
kingdom, instruction was not confined to Hebrew studies. That 
Greek was very commonly understood in Palestine at a period shortly 
after the crucifixion appears probable. The institution of the 
diaconate was due to the complaints of the “ Grecian Jews” in the 
early Church of Jerusalem, that their widows were neglected.” 
The accusers of Stephen were ** certain of the Synagogue, which is 
called the Synagogue of the libertines and Oyrenians, and Alexandrians, 
and of them of Cilicia and of Asia ; ” and in his long defence before 
the Jewish Council, the protomartyr employed the phraseology of the* 
Septuagint, if not its actual words. Josephus himself learnt Greek in 
order to trimslate his Wars of the Jews,” into that tongue ; but he 
informs us that he sold copies of the translation “ to many of our men 
who understood the Greek philosophy.” 

It seems not unnatural or improbable that the works of Philo 
should become known to the Christian Church through the Hellenists* 
of Jerusalem, if through ijLO other channel of communication ; and 
•o^hns St. John may well have become aware of the doctrine cA the 
Logos as early as the* date of Stephen's martyrdom. At any rate the 
references to the doctrine of the Logos in the Fourth Gospel afford 
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no ground for assigning' tofthat Gospel sd^^atA a date as 170 a.d. with 
Banr, or eren so late a date as the^begianiD]!; of the second centnry 
with Matthew Arnold. (Banr. indeed ^seea^s to have entertained the 
notion that the conceptjon of the Word CQAld'only have been imparted 
to the Christian Church through tha,,n»eidiuin of the Gnostics ; and 
according to his theory the aath'or of "the Fourth Gospel was a 
** Gnostically-disposed Christian, a consammate literary artist, seeking 
fo develop his Logos idea, to cry np Greek Christianity and decry 
Jewish.” Apart from other objections to this theory, it involves a 
strange misconception of the tenets of the Gnostics. Much as the 
Gnostic sects differed amongst themselves, they were united in their 
denial that our Lord's body was truly human ; it was, according to 
them, a semblance only, a “docetic” or “fantastic” body. No 
Gnostic or Gnostically-disposed Christian can be conceived to have 
written, “ The Word became flesh.” Matthew Arnold allows that 
St. John himself provided the materials for the Gospel which bears 
his name, but considers that these materials were edited by “ a Greek 
Christian, a man of literary talent, a theologian.” It is difficult to 
see the necessity for even this modification of the received tradition 
of the Church. There is nothing in the Aleicandrianism of the Fourth 
Gospel which 8t. John might not readily have learned whilst still in 
early manhood. It is true that in youth he was a fisherman, and 
even after three years’ companionship with his Great Master, he may 
have been, as he seemed to be, on the morrow of Fentecost, to the 
rulers and elders and scribes, an “ ignorant and unlearned ” man. 
But it was impossible for him to engege during many years in zealous 
propagaudism of the new faith, involving perpetual controversy with 
learned rabbis and subtle witted Greeks without a ({uickening of the 
intellect and a stimulus to study. It would have been surprising if 
such a man had failed to become acquainted with tlie religious works 
of Philo which were well known to a soldier and politician like 
Josephus, and which were evidently familiar to Onkelos and Jonathan 
the Targnmists. And if the Apostle ultimately became a man of 
literary talent and a theologian,” it is not more surprising in his case 
than in the case of many an ecclesiastic of later times whose birth 
was no less humble and whose early education was no less deficient 
than his own. ^ 


W. E. Ball. 



OUR TRADE WITH WESTERN 
CHINA.* 


W ITHIN a fortnight after the uguiug of the inglo-Chinese treaty 
at Pekm last summer, by which Western China was opened to 
British merchants, I crossed the Chinese frontier at Nam-pong, above 
Bhamo, in Upper Bama, and followed the trade route across the 
Yunnan province, by way of Tali, Yannan-sen, and through Snifn 
to Chung-king’fu, the first of the treaty ports on the Yang>tzi 
River. 

Bhamo, on one side, and Chung-king-fu, on the other, are the 
principal doors which foreign goods enter Western China and 
Chinese goods leave for the outer world. But Yunnan at present has 
little to give the outer world, and traders rather fix their eyes on 
S’ch-uen province, which is rich in gold and silver and silk. Under 
the treaty Britain acquires a right to project railways into Yunnan, 
and, studying the matter from a map, nothing seems easier than that 
we should now begin to drain into British Burma the unknown wealth 
of these little explored regions. Three or four ingenious railway 
Bch wmM have alr^y been placed on paper, but not one of them 
has been propounded by any man who has been over the great Chinese 
trade route leading from Chnng-king-fu into Burma. And it is 
simply because 1 have traversed this route, studying the country 
and its products in the light of the new treaty, that I write this 
note. 

China is a land of immense possibilities in the way of trade. Yet 
among Great Britain’s customers it takes seventeenth piece. The 
Empire has a population of over 400,000,000, and our exports to 
Jiiu amount only to some £60,000,000, not one*sixth of those to the 

* ThewritarottlMeiwtMisoneottha (hne ojroUtts who, in the eoane of their 
Jnnqr round the wodd, have etoaMd China from Burma to ShanghaL 
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United States. The import duties are a nominal 5 per cent. Yet, 
compared with Australia and our colonies, where the tariffii are hostile, 
and range from 30 to 60 per cent, our trade with China is just one- 
tenth. To open up farther this gigantic country is the dream of all 
men engaged in Eastern commerce, and to reach the minerals of the 
western provinces is the heart’s desire of financial speculators. France, 
down in Tonquin, has for long years been looking enviously north- 
wards towards the province of S’ch-nen. It was with the ol^'ect of 
checking a British movement in that direction that she gradually 
crawled round the upper end of Siam, and brought a number of the 
Shan States under her influence. Within the last eighteen months 
she has added to her Tonquin colony a stretch of land equal in area 
to England itself. Thirteen years ago she was hard at work in 
Mandalay, preparing for the speedy annexation of Upper Burma, 
intending thus to crush British Burma down into a corner, and to 
raise a barrier against the easterly extension of the Indian Empire. 
It was the accidental discovery of this scheme that prompted the 
Indian Government to force a quarrel on King Theebaw, to rush 
British soldiers up the Irrawaddy, and to annex Upper Burma, whilst 
the outwitted French diplomatists were fretting from chagrin. 

From that day to this the actions of England and France around 
the borders of Burma, Siam, and ('hina have provided an interesting 
game of checkmate. At the time the boundary-line between British 
and Chinese territory was drawn, several Shan States, which had been 
part of Theebaw’s kingdom, were conceded to the Chinese, on the 
understanding that they were not to pass into the possession of any 
European power-meaning France. Yet, within a few years, France 
wheedled these states from the Chinese, and it was because of this 
breach of faith that a fresh tract of Chinese territory was, as a sine 
qnd non, tacked on to British Burma, and a number of concessions, in 
favour of BriUsh traders, were wrung irom the authorities at Pekin. 
Among these was the settlement of a British Consul at Teng-yueh, or 
Momien, as it is called by its Shan name on some maps. It was at 
Teng-yueh that' my two companions and myself had to obtain our 
passports from the Chinese officials. But news travels slowly in the 
Flowery Land. The officials knew nothing about any new treaty, or the 
granting of passports, and they were thrown into a state of feverish con- 
sternation by the news that a British official was to live in their town. 
In a few days the city was in a ferment of excitment, and everybody 
believed that Britun had annexed Yunnan, and that we three were but 
the forerunners of an army of occupation. The Chinese official mind is 
cemservative, and, idthough we brought all necessary documents from 
the authorities of the Government of Burma, there was a hesitancy in' 
giving us passports. Indeed, they were not conceded until we 
threatened a telegram to Pekin. Farther, the officials were hopelessly 
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ignorant of wbat was required of them. Sittiiig in a dirty, foul 
Chinese hotel, with a crowd of noisy, gesticulating Chinamen around, 
I had myself to draw up the terms of our three passports. It was 
probably the first case on record of a man writmg his own passport. 

It was the middle of the rainy season when I crossed Yunnan, a 
time when the road is closed even to pack-mules, and the whole 
region is fever-breeding and wretched. Many days we were up to 
our waists in water, and night after night we lay down to sleep in 
sodden clothes. And to call the way a road is a misnomer. It is 
nothing but a mountain track. I have in my time done some rough 
climbing, but never have I crawled up and down such a series of 
wild, steep precipices as lie between the frontier and Tali. Tliere are 
great ranges of mountains running horth and south, and our way 
lay east, over a rbad see-sawing continuously between altitudes of 
5000 and 8000 feet Between Teng-yneh and Tali was the worst. 
Glancing at my notes taken during the journey, I find one day 
an ascent of 2000 feet in a distance of three miles, and then a sudden 
descent of 2000 feet in two and a quarter miles. The next day the 
altitude rose to 7 tOO feet, and the following day it was 8000 feet Then 
it dropped to 5000 feet, and in the course of a morning’s walk rose to 
7000 feet. Another day the altitude was 3S00 feet in the morning ; it 
was 8150 feet at noon ; and in the evening we had descended to 2300 
feet. The whole region is a mass of heaving, ragged mountains, with 
only one-seventeenth part of plain, and a population extremely sparse. 
Under the treaty, a railway can be constructed to Tali, and people 
in England, glancing at a map, conceive it to be an easy thing to 
run a railway from Bhamo. YThat engineers cannot do it would be 
dangerous to guess, bnt a railway over or through these hills would 
be the most herculean task ever attempted. 

paptain Davies, who has been over the ground on behalf of our 
Government, has reported strongly against attempting a railway in 
these parts. Mr. Archibald Colquhoun has urged a line from 
Moulmein, in Lower Burma, and through Siam. Bnt French mfinenoe 
is too strong in Siam to permit of that being done. The Government 
of Burma are determined, however, to get a railway right up to the 
Chinese boundary. The line from Mandalay to the Kunlong Ferry, 
on the Salweyn Biver, is being rapidly pushed on. Already 224 
miles from Mandalay to Hsop-kyet has been built, at a cost of 
BaSOOO per mil^ whilst the remaining forty-two miles, not yet 
construct^, over a bad piece of ground, is not to cost more t^an a lae 
of rupees a mile. Builders of commercial castles in the air contem- 
plate a possible extension of this line into China, to Tin-oho and 
Shu-nmg-fu, with possibly a branch up to Tali. Another idea is to 
run a line between the ranges of mountains bom Kunlong up to 
Yungohaag^, a picturesquely sitaated town between Teng*yneh and 
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Tali, whicli is distiDgoished for nothing, save that Marco Polo records 
a fight of nnioorns on the Yang-chang plain. The latter line is 
feasible ; bat tbe way from Knniong to Tali is barred by tremendons 
mountains, to traverse or to .tnnnel which would cost millions of 
pounds. When, some months ago, a deputation from various 
chambers of commerce waited upon Lord Salisbury to urge that the 
Covemment should support a railway right into Yunnan, the Prime 
Minister replied that the Government would push on a railway to the 
irontier, but that any line beyond would be better arranged by 
commercial than by diplomatic treaty. Now I propose to show that 
not only would it be reckless folly for commercial men to embark on 
the building of railways in Yunnan, but that the present line from 
Mandalay to Kunlong is, so far as trade is concerned, nothing less 
than a waste of money. * 

Let me glance briefly at the present traflicking relations between 
Yunnan and Burma. The exports from Yunnan into Burma are at 
present wretchedly insignificant. They comprise hides, horns, hams, 
paper, fur coats, straw bats, some musk, orpiment, and fibres. On 
the other hand, the exports from Burma into China in 1890 repre- 
sented lls.l,nCf,800, but of this sum Burmese raw cotton accounts for 
Bs.1,1 27, 168, and woollen cloth for Rs 45,616. The autboiities in 
England are probably ignorant that 50,000 bales of Burmese cotton 
go into China every year, for the published returns refer only to 
exports from Rangoon, and no official notice is taken of the ex])ortB at 
tbe other end of Burma. 1 am not ignoring tbe fact that a small 
quantity of silk finds its way out o< China into Burma, and that a 
large amount of gold, used in covering tbe Buddhist pagodas, also 
orosses the border. But Yunnan is not a silk-prodncmg province, 
and a railway line is not necessary to convey gold 

But supposing a railway did penidrate Yunnan, the district from 
which any trade might be drawn lies, roughly speaking, between the 
twenty -second and twenty-seventh parallels of latitude, while in an 
easterly direction the range might possibly extend to Fu-erh and 
Ssu-mao. Much of this country is quite unexplored, and there would 
be the rivers Taeping, Shweli, Salweyn, Mekong, and Yong-pi to 
cross before the Burmese frontier was reached. Fu erh produces 
what the Chinese themselves regard as the finest tea in tbe Empire, 
but neither Burma, India, nor England is likely to adopt Chinese tea. 
There is no product of the soil that Yunnan can export, unless it 
produces uheat that can be sold in Burma as cheaply as the Indian 
wheat Still, I think there is a chance of a larger export of ponies, 
mules, goats, sheep, pigs, poultry, and possibly cattle and buflaloes. 

I recognise the enormous cost and difficulty of the present means 
of transport on mules. It takes twelve animals to carry a tom, and 
the freight from Tali to Bhamo — a journey of twenty days — is £8. 
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The cost of traiLBporfc from Bhamo to London is, roughly, £4 a ton. 
Therefore Ynnnan, owing to the heavy coat of transit, can supply 
nothing to the London market. Of coarse, a railway would consider- 
ably reduce the price, but, as the trade is at present, the whole of the 
go(^B fur Burma which travel the Tali-Bhamo route could easily be 
conveyed in one train-load. Some trade from the capital of the pro- 
vince, Yunnau-sen, may be attracted to the line at Kunlong. No 
direct road, however, has been explored, and when 1 was in Mandalay 
Captain Davies told me that it would probably be at least twenty-five 
marches over a hilly and difficult country. Even absuming the new 
railway advanced into Yiii-cbo, there would btill remain twenty stages 
to hd done by road. It is, therefore, quite clear that the building of 
a railway into the heart of Yunnan is next to impossible, and that, if 
theie were one built, tlin trade between Burma and the province 
would be insignificant. Further, there is little wood lying between 
Kunlong and Tali, and the coal is very pw. 1 disagree with the 
generally accepted statement that trade always follows the railway 
line. Trade would, of couree, be augmented by the building of a 
line, but Yunnan is probably the poorest of all the eighteen j»rovinces, 
and the population is thin and scattered and wretched. 

Traders should once and for all abandoji the hope that Yunnan 
is a rich mine, only waiting to be tapped. The present construction 
of a railway can moan nothing to them. The Government of Burma 
fobtera the idea that the Hue will benefit trade. As a matter of fact, 
the main object of the line is military. No doubt it would be an 
admirable plan if English financiers would play the role of cat’s-paw to 
push a line into China, and so give our Government, on the outbreak 
of tribal disturbances, a pretext for annexing the country, and once 
more checkmating the French. Though, commercially, there is 
nothing worth having in Western Yunnan, there are, east of the 
capital, oil the range of mountains dividing Kweichau, rich mines 
of copper and iron, and magnificont coalfields. But they are beyond 
our reach from Burma. The stages between Ynnnan-seu and British 
territory, by the present route ri/t Tali, are thirty-three days. 
Between Yunnan-sen and French territory it is only eight days. 
When I was in Yunnan-sen, 1 met a French engineer who was pro- 
specting the country. A few months previously a French Commis- 
sioner passed Bouth to Hanoi, coming down from S’ch-uen, and the 
Blackburn Commission came down from the same province, but 
branched ofi to Canton. Around Chao-tung fu, which lies on the 
road into S’ch-uen, are rich silver and copper mines. The French 
are maturing railway schemes to advance a railway north threngh 
Ynnnan, not so mcch with the object of securing the minerals of the 
province as to get some sort of barrier between Biitish Burma and 
the amazingly rich province of S’ch-uen. Commercially, we have 
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nothing to apprehend fiom these tactics ; territorially, they are full 
of significance. At present 1 am not dealing with Empire extension, 
except in so far as it affects trade. The day when S’ch-nen will be 
either French or British territory is far in the distance. And for all 
time the natural outlet and inlet for S’ch-uen will not be a railway 
southwards over wild mountains to Tonqnin, or westwards to Burma, 
but down the great Yang-tzi Biver. Commercial men might well turn 
their eyes to this province. Ghung-king-fu is an open port, yet no 
foreign vessel has so far ventured up the river beyond Ichang. There 
is a British Consul at Chung-king, and recently there has i^ved 
a French Consul, whose chief duty is to keep watch on his British 
conJHre, Flotillas might easily come up the Yang-tzi from Ichang in 
a week. At present, the great lumbering junks that have to be 
hauled by coolies— often 200 of them at a time — take from three 
to four months to accomplish the journey. S*ch*nen is unfavourable 
for growing cotton, and there is an immense trade to be done in this 
article alone. The S’ch-ueneso have a keen appreciation for all 
European wares. They will readily give a sovereign for a three-and- 
sixpenny alarum clock, and, in my travels, when I have thrown a 
bee^bottle or an old condensed milk-can away, there have been fights 
for possession. These are but little things, wUch act as chaff, showing 
the way the wind blows. Sewing-machines, though the cost of 
transit is so immense, are eagerly bought. For the traders who first 
start steamers to Chung-king there waits a fortune. For more 
amUtious people, there are the S’ch-nen mines to be worked. 
OoncessionB could be obtained. At Chung-king I made very careful 
inquiries into this subject. Unless our countrymen, who are ever 
crying out for fresh fields for trade, speedily wake up, a fleet of 
Japanese steamers will be feeding S*ch-nen with foreign goods. At 
the present moment the French are bargaining with the Viceroy for 
mining facilities. And to be first in the field in such matters is 
everything. 

Having travelled over the ground and studied the country on the 
spot^ I therefore say to merchants anxious to open up a Western 
China trade, ** Do not waste your energies in sucldng the dry orange 
of Ynnnan, but go by the great highway of Central China, the 
Yang-tzi Biver, to S*ch-uen, where the fruit is ripe and ready for 
plucking.” 


Joes Foster Fraser. 



"A TYPICAL ALIEN IMMIGKANT.” 


M l!. JOHN A. DYGHE, a llnfniaii immigrant, has written an 
article of great ability in the last number of the Cuntemforabt 
Beview. Two years ago this essay would hare “palpitated with 
actuality.” To-day, as I shall try to prove, the restriction of alien 
immigration is scarcely a question of practical politics. Furthermore^ 
Mr. Dyche forces an open door in demonstrating the superiority of 
well-paid and well-organised Jewish workmen to dissipated and thrift- 
less English working men, whose “tough, coarse, and tasteless” 
temperament is condemned by our Bus^ guest. Still, Mr. Dyche 
deals with large economic and racial questions of permanent interest, 
and if he writes somewhat with the iur of a conqueror indifferent to 
the feelings of the vanquished, the strong attack he makes on me 
requires an answer. If only his facts and dtations were as authentic 
as his views are well expressed, I might well shrink from a descent 
into the cockpit of the Conteupoaart Beview with an adversary so 
redoubtable as Mr. Dyche. 

In a controversy between an alien workman and an Englishman 
the former may be sure of q^mpathy from the public and of fair play 
from his opponent. Still, frets are facts, especially when the foreigner 
places himself in the wrong by such manipulation of qnotalaonB as I 
shall set forth later on. 


The Destitiite Alien, 

I job isaqe with Mr. I^die m the three postulates of his opening 
sentence. He says: 

« Evmy one, I think, willagree that at present, when alien immigtation 
bos beeome a question n pao^ polities, and the Govenunent is |dedged 
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to the introduction of a Bill for * checking the importation of destitute 
aliens/ whatoor that may mean, it would be interesting to hear wliat the 
chief ofTender has to say in his own defence/* 

With sach knowledge of the political situation in England as I 
possess it seems impossible to contend that — (1) legislation to check 
alien immigration is to-day a question of practical politics, that (2) 
the Government are to-day pledged to bring in a Bill on the subject 
in any other sense than that in which they are committed to the 
evacuation of Egypt, and that (3) so far from Mr. John A. Dyche 
being the chief offender/* his claim to be a typical alien immigrant 
cannot be sustaiDed. 

The latest authoritative declaration of the Prime Minister on tho 
subject was written on March 25, ISOC. In a letter to me of that 
date Lord Salisbury said : 

“ I am very anxiouH to pasb an Alien 1 minigi ation Bill, and J believe that 
it would be valuable and mnch demaiuhnl by the working classes in ,many 
districts. But 1 am assund that the positujn of business is so iinjiroinising 
in the House of Couiinous that it is ol ven little use to luing it forward at 
present. J think we shall have to wait till nioie piessing matter is cleared 
away/’ 

From that day to this, practical politicians regard the restrictive 
legislation proposed by Lord Salisbury when in Opposition aa dead as 
Julius Csssar. With a Cabinet divided on the subject, and the irre- 
sistible weight of Jewish inHuence iuflexibly set against any measure 
of the kind, the “ more pressing matter ** to which Lord Salisbury 
refers is not likely to be “ cleared away ” in the lifetime of this 
Government ; and I for one do not expect to see the subject seriously 
revived until public opinion brings it to the front in a new and 
ominous form. Lord Salisbury is probably aware that ho would 
destroy his Government if he quarrelled with the Jews. They will yet 
enjoy free entry here. It is true that with friends I have worked 
for many years to promote the passage of a Destitute Aliens Prevention 
Bill. For the present the prospects of such a measure are not only 
hopeless, but even if it were passed it would be inadequate in view 
of the magnitude of the Jewish question. 

Mr. Dyche, who does me the honour to “ quote,” after his own 
fashion, my writings on the subject, will permit me to remind, him 
that I have publicly declared my conviction since last visiting Kussia 
that *^no mere national or particnlarist remedy will suffice to cure the 
evil ” — the immigration of destitute aliens. Europe must deal 
with her Jews as a whole. 

So much for the restriction of alien immigration being a question 

of practical politics. As to the Government l^iog definitely pledged 

1 greatly doubt, and many people would be glad to learn where and 

by whom the Cabmet were committed to specific action on the subject. 

Casual mention of a measure in the Queen’s Speech is meaninglesa. 
. * 
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With regard to the third point, Mr. Djche refutes himself in claiming 
to be “ a typical alien immigrant.” He writes excellent vernacular 
English, as good, or better, than nine-tenths of onr educated classes ; 
and apparently he has acquired the art in seven yeare, if his article 
was written two years ago, as stated by the Jt wish CJirmiclc. He 
belongs to the aristocracy of labour ; tells us that he and those like 
him draw higher wages than the average English tailor ; that the 
alien standard of comfort is higher ; and yet he wishes his readers to 
believe that he is not merely a cbaminon, but a sample, of the mass 
of immigrant aliens. When Mr. Dyche landed with threepence in 
his pocket he brought with him capacity, and therefore potential 
value as a British citizen, I can only speak for myself, but when 
standing for Parliament, and when writing in the Press, I have been 
in the habit of defining the term destitute alien ” to include only 
those who from phybical, mental, or moral reasons are undesirable 
additions to the population of England or the United States of 
America. It is hard to see why human elements rejected by the 
States are good enough ff*r England. The typical foreign immigrant 
we wish to exclude is an incapable ; he belongs to no trade union j 
he is the person who makes the lives of the Jewish B)a rd of (ruardians 
a harden ; he speaks no English, learns no skilled trade, and is desti- 
tute of qualities that enrich civilised oouimunities. I produced a 
hundred of these typical aliens before the Commons’ Committee, and 
many more gave evidence at length Iwfore the Lords’ Sweating inquiry. 
If Mr. Dyche claims identity with these wastrels and serfs of capital 
he IS mijnst to himself ; if he does not he deludes the public m 
styling himself a typical alien immigrant.” 

Mr. Dj che cites a passage from “ The Destitute Alien ” edited by 
me for Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein’s “ Social Science Series.” After 
repeated search, lam unable to discover the quotation. Assuming, 
however, for the purpose of the argument, that it is correctly quoted, 
Mr. Dyche seeks to score a point against the writer for a disrespectful 
reference to the slop clothing trade. At the time the book waa 
written most of na had still something to learn. There was too much 
generalisation. No one would now dream of denying that the organised 
Jewish tailors at the top of the industrial tree are well off. If, how- 
ever, the unnamed writer cited by Mr. Dyche went wrong, he erred 
in good company. The Chief Babbi, Dr. Herman Adler, wrote as 
follows on March 10, 1887 : 

“ It is an admitted fact that in formw years one rarely, if over, heard of 

unchaste Hebrew maiden in this country. I grieve to be obliged to s<iy 
that this happy state of things no longer exists. The oxtousion ot the social 
evil to my community may be diiectly traced to the over-stocked labour 
market, and to the Russian persecutions, continuing to this ^day, which 
cause thouHHuds of Jewish girls to arnve at these shores witliout any means 
of subsistence.” 
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Dr. Adler afterwards wi&drew thii statemenl^ but it is diffioolt to 
understand that it could have been made withont a strong foundation 
of fact, at least as regards the destvtntion of immigrants, numj of 
whom were employed in the clothing trade. Mr. Dyohe himself 
declares '' the JewiA woman ^ to be idle, wastefnl, and extravagant ” 
— an element that many sober persons may regard as an addition of 
qneetionable value to our thriftless population. 

As to the accuracy of the Board of Trade figures, I have so often 
given reasons for discrediting them, I will not, for want of space, 
recapitulate arguments to be found elsewhere (see the TimeSf Christ- 
mas I'lay 1894), 

Having lecently given the real reasons for the Jewish persecutions 
in lluBsio ((JuNTJuyroRARY Review, November 1897), it is needless to 
follow Mr. Dycbe into this subject. If Mr. Dycbe’s contention that 
Russian Anti-Semitism is due to allegations against the Jews of mere 
laziness and unwillingness to work, 1 never heard of the fact. The 
public must judge between us. It doi‘3 noc appear, however, that 
Mr. Dyche claims to speak from first-hand knowledge. The diatribes 
of the XnHie rrmya are not the declarations of Government, and I 
prefer the statements of MM. robiedonostzefi and Goremykine to 
newspaper vapourings. It is indisputable, from whatever cause, that 
the Jews are disliked and feared in Russia. 


Standard or (Joviioiu 

When Mr. Dyche asserts that the standard of comfort in the life 
of the foreign Jews of this country is higher than that of Englishmen, 
the weight of evidence is against him. Comparison between dissolute 
and improvident British labourers and thrifty, well-paid foreign 
Jewish artisans would no doubt confirm his contention. For more 
than controversial purposes, however, such comparison would be use- 
less. The only proper comparison is to be made between people of 
the same class. Nobody denies that some British workmen drink, 
and that the homes of drunkards are debased. Still, the average 
greener/’ who does not contribute to the Contemfobary Review, 
compared with the average British labourer and artisan, leads the life 
of a dog. The average Jewish greener is not a highly paid artisan. 
He is only too often the servile victim of small capitalists in the boot 
and shoe, fnmitare, and other trades. 

An aocorate description of the mode in which these miserable 
folk live in London was given by Mr. Lakeman, one of onr factory 
inspectors, in his evidence before the Sweating Commission : 

The ^bits of these people are very, very dirty; they seem almost to 
revel in diHs rather than in cleanliness. Gomg into some workshops, you 
find a filthy bed, on which garments which are made are laid ; children per* 
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f«ctl^ME0d about tbe floor and on the bed»: fryShg-peoeaad all aorta 
of dirty uteniw, with food of various deacriotiQns, on w bed, under tbo 
bed, over the bed— everywhere; olothes hanging on a line, with a large gaa 
stove to dry thein> the ashes all falling about, BnA the atmosphere so dense 
that you g^ ill after a nighVa work there. The temperature, as tested by 
me, was found to be 90*".*’ 

Hr. Lakeman’s description holds good to-day. 

Mr. Dyche says that the desire of the Jew to shine before his 
neighbours creates in him an increasing desire for a higher standard 
of comfort.’’ One would naturally expect to meet with this passion 
for a higher standard in Leeds, where Mr. Dyche’s experience chiefly 
lies. The following is the report of a thoroughly competent investi- 
gator commissioned by me to report facts, without reference to 
whether they told for or against Mr Dyche’s assertions as to the 
relative standard of comfort : 

“Llljjs ) 18 H 

“ Jt IS leally quite impossible to des<nl)e lu polite hngui^'c ilic uuuttu 
able filth and dut ot these pluts (? #• , the Jf iMsh (pioteis) Pert. m illy 
and in their surioundmirb they no filthv, iiid no Oeutiles will have any- 
thiDg to do '^vith tliein if they ca’ h€^p it * 

So much for the standard of comfort. 

Wai.i s. 

The prices cited by Mr. Dyche as paid in Tioeds are inaccurate. 
For example, be sa^s : ** The log price of the Amalgamated Society of 
Tailors (English) in Leeds is 5d, per hour. Now, the wages of a 
competent Jewish tailoi in Leeds is from M, to per hour.” 

Mr. Dyche knows perfectly well that English tailors at Leeds do 
not work by the hour, but by piece, reckoned, it is tme, at a minimam 
of 5J. per hour. If the log price of a garment, for instance, is five 
hours at 5^ per hour, it rarely takes the competent English tailor 
more than three hours, which brings his net wage to more than S(f. 
per hour, not M , as Mr. Dyche declares the wage to be. 

But the Englishman works in the wholesale trade 52^ hours per 
week instead of Gl, and earns on the average 36$. to £2 per week. 
In the Amalgamated Society of Tailors the hours are 61, with a 
minimum wage of SOs. In the slipper trade at Leeds, as in London, 
the Jews have ousted the English, ^ not in the organised branch of 
the slop oloUiing, where excellent organisation and minute subdivision 
of labour convert men into machines. A strong feeling against Jewish 
^gactioes is arising in Leeds. The contrast between the clean airy 
factories of the* English with the squalid disgraceful workshops of the 
Jew is not more marked than the contrast between the respectable- 
looking girls and men coming out of them and the dirty squalid Hebrew 
workers in the aljleA workshopa. The Leeds Ghetto is expanding. 
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The following is the brief report on the Leeds aliens of the investi- 
gator referred to, whose competence for the task is beyond qaestion, 
and for which 1 make myself tesponsible: 

general impreiiMdon received after comparing the Jewish and 
English tailoring trades in Leeds is that here it is not that the standard of 
wages is so different, as that the conditions are totally different, the Jewish 
being incomparably the worse. 

English factories are large, aiiy, sanitary buildings, and the 
Eij ‘lidiincn respectable, decent citizens. 

*'Tlie «lew works in an almost indescriluible state of filth and unsanita- 
tio!i. 

I ii the Jewish district dilapidated factoriee or old houses in back courts 
aie tiuiicd into their tsorkshops, reaclnsl b> broken steps or unlighted 
8 tnirc*ases, and kept in a condition altogether horrible. 

tlie shops, each presided over by a Jew master, men and women arc 
crowded, in a state of disgusting dirt and utter disregard of decency. 

Tlic standard of cleanliness appem-A to be that of a Eussian city of the 
Pale, and though some English girls work in these shops, the conditions 
make it irnbearable for most of iliom. 

** Almost all alien workers look abjectly poor and misenible.” 

It is difficult to compare the wages. The English work by the 
piece, the Jew by the day mostly, or hour. The minimi/ m wage of 
the Associated Society of Tailors is 30^ for (11 hours ; in the wholesale 
trade it is about 308. for 32^,. 

The Jews in Leeds do not pay badly compared to the English, 
if fl rt skilled tailors who eani 12 and More are not considered. 
Girls who can button-hole can earn more in a Jewisli shop. 

The hours are nominally (11 a week, but the men work very long 
hours. The report continues : 

Eut while this is true, and some of the men can onm good wages, these 
nbje^'tly baggai-d and misoialde nie.i c.mnot be well jwiid, even though they 
(leclaie they are. 

“"Wben they come over fiist it is geneiully undorstocHl that they have 
28. O/Z., 08 . (>(/.. iis. i\ week. The secretaiy of Iho Wholesale toM me he 
knew this for a fact, and yet it cannot bo stud to bo proved ; you can only 
find out from a Jew who lias eulii'dv left a Jewish workshop, and they are 
few'. Still, in spite of that, the trade is not paid os it is in London. 

The wholesaJe trade do not regard the Jews os competing with them, 
the trade is so different. 

The English oppose the idea of the subdivision of labour, because if it 
wore introduced into the English factories it would entirely ruin their skilled 
trade. An English tailor makes a whole coat ; a Jew can only do one 
part of it. That is why there are so few in the English factories ; they are 
not in any sense trained tailors. It is very possible a * competent * Jew 
might earn Sd., but they are very few. 

. The Jews are encroaching rapidly on the * bespoke trade.’ Employers 
who used to have 100 or fiO men working for them now employ half or a 
quarter of that number, and send out the work to the Jews. 

“That the subdivision of labour lorgriy accounts for the cheapness of 
Jewish work all agree, but it cannot account for it entirely. It is pertly 
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the result of the oompetitiou between the Jew mesters. Thejr have cut 
down prioes to soeh a point that many of them barely make any profit. 

The iinglish employer who'subHwntraots to them pays less and less^ and 
really sweats the ‘ humane gentlemen.* 

** In the slipper trade the Jew has completely ousted the Englishmen. A 
few years ago mtween two and three hundred were employed in th^ trade, 
now none are left. 

** The Jewish slipper-maker is abjectly paid about 2d, or fid. an hour, 
working from fourteen to sixteen hours a day, and the Englishman could 
not compete with him. 

The rest of the Jews are hawkers, or keep liltle shops. 

** Certainly, if they have taken the place of the Englishmen, their own 
lives are wretched beyond words.’* 

I am certain that the figure of ** 500 skilled tailoresses ** is not 
correct. I am told most are miserably paid. 

Three thousand five hundred is a very low estimate for the number 
of Jews in Leeds. 


SUEATIN(». 

The final report of the Sweating Committee states that the earnings 
of the lowest class of workers — the aliens employed in those trades 
— “ are barely sufficient to sustain existence. The hours of labour 
are such as to make the lives of the Wi»rkers pfTiods of almost ceaseless 
toil, hard and often unhealthy.” The difference between Mr. Dycbe 
and myself on tli*^ relative standard of comfort is not that I deny the 
existence of thorougldy skilled alien workers who can always command 
high wages and good conditions of life, but that the bnlk of the aliens 
are unskilled or only partially skilled jjersons, condemned by ignorance 
of our language and unsavoury antecedents to compulsory service 
under sub-contractors, and therefore to a style of living far below that 
which the average British workman and his family can and do com- 
mand. Something more than a mere ijm dint is required from Mr. 
Dyche before the Iteport of the Sweating OommiBsioD, Mr. Sherard’s 
well-known investigations at Leeds, published in MagazubC 

for September 189G, and the re])ort cited in this article, are upset. 
I know a typical alien immigrant Polish slipper-maker in Whitechapel. 
He, his wife, and seven children live in one room, for which they pay 
3a. Cd. a week. The room reeks with crowded humanity. Cinders, 
dirt, and babies occupy the carpetless fioor. Anxiety, squalor, and 
toil are unrelieved. This Pole earns Bd, per pair for making slippers ; 
be finishes six pairs in the day ; and he has no other source of income. 
1 personally know, or have known, hundreds like him, and therefore 
on him, not on Mr. Dyche, as the type ; and on his standard of 
comfort, not on that of my brilliant contributor opponent, as the 
standard for comparison with the yokel,” as Mr. Dyche and his com- 
patriots politely term the Euglishmau. 
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Althongli Mr. Ifyobe, for obvions leasons^ ignores all tsades other 
than the clothing tmde in which alien immigrants engage, the majority 
of Jewish workmen are not highly paid tailors. If he will examine 
for himself the state of the ready-made boot, cheap famiture, and cigar 
makers, furriers, and other indnstries where aliens work in London, 
he will discover a state of affairs that will effectnally prevent his ever 
again presenting himself in pnblic otherwise than as the cr^we de la 
mm of the Jewish workmen. Indeed, it is difficult to credit the 
fact that he has ever re^ in akn&o the evidence placed before the 
Sweatbg Committee. He says : 

** Several bad cases came before the Sweating Coinmission. The British 
public was horrorstruok with some cases that were set forth by the sensa- 
tional journalist as examples of the rest.” 

As I was responsible for the production of most of the alien witnesses 
in the sweating trades before the Lords* Committee, it is possible that 
Mr. John A. Dyche alludes to me as ** the sensational journalist.** 1 
do not wish to put on a cap that does not belong to me, but since this 
charge of sensational journalism has often been made before, and 
now appears in the CoM'EMroiURY Review, the time has come to 
answer it. 

When the Lords’ Committee were preparing for the inquiry, diffi- 
culty was experienced as to how to obtain the evidence of sweated 
workers, who were more afraid of their employers than confident of 
the Peers’ power to protect them Lord Aberdeen, a prominent 
member of the Committee, knowing that I had taken much interest 
in the subject, came to me, asked me to provide evidence ; and I 
agreed to do my best. It was a difficult task. Months of anxious 
labour and a good deal of money were spent. So far from taking 
evidence haphazard and picking out sensational cases, two firms' of 
solidtors were employed by me in testing the proofs of the proposed 
witnesses. The law charges connected with the preparation of 
evidence alone amounted to £526 12s. lid. I never wrote an article 
on the Sweating Commission for wkieffi I was paid. No acknowledg- 
ment or reimbursement was ever made to me by the Government or 
the Commission. Implacable enmity in wealthy and powerful quarters 
was my reward. Mistakes in detail may have been made. I regret 
them. Every precaution was taken. But all the main contentions 
as to sweating were completely established, as Mr, Dyche may see 
from the final Report and Lord Dnnraven’s minority Report. So 
much for the diairge of “sensational journalism.” There was no 
joumaUsm, and there was no sensatioDBlism. 
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Quotations. 

Mr. Dyche is not a controversialist of the type nsnally met with in 
Eoglish magazines. He attribates to me not only what I never 
wrote, bat quotes me as writing what he wishes 1 had written. He 
asks : ** Are we an inferior race ? Mr. Arnold White says decidedly, 
^Yes.’’^ 

When have 1 ever said that the Jewish race is inferior to the 
English or any other race ? Perhaps Mr. Dyche will kindly prodnce 
his reference. The Jewish race may be the most capable in the world, 
although I have often protested against the sarplusage of Bassian and 
Polish slums being allowed entrance here, even though they were 
Jews. Even Bassian Jews are sometimes found of bad chiu*acter, 
although no one who knows their fine qualities has spoken up for 
them more earnestly than myself. Perhaps as we get older we grow 
more sympathetic with the larger claims of humanity ; and if I object 
to Jewish immigration, it is not because 1 have ever said that the 
Jews are an inferior race, which would be foolish, even if it were 
true, but because circumstances have caused large masses of the Jews 
to deteriorate in mind and morals. These are not wanted here. If any 
one is curious to see the class of persons meant, a morning spent at 
Judge Bacon's court, when foreign cases are being tried, will enlighten 
him. 

My last remarks in reply to Mr. Dyche are to protest against his 
pretence of quoting me when he actually manipulates a sentence (1) 
by substituting a word of his own for one of mme, so as to tom the 
whole sense of the passage ; (2) by beginning the middle of a sen- 
tence with a capital letter, so as to exclude words limiting all that 
comes after. Mr. Dyche says : 

**Bnt it would be interoKtiug to learn Ikjw Mr, White reconciles his 
description of the Busskii .lew with hib eulogy of them in the KvmietuHi 
Utihtiiry for May in which lie writer as follo^is ; ‘ Aristocratic quality 
of mind common to the whole pacp,. Their sense of honour would have 
satisfied Burke. Tliey aie gentle to women and tender to children. There 
is that indefinable air of distinction about the lowest and commonest of 
those Jews which impresses the couvictiou on one’s mind that their unpopu- 
larity is due, perhaps, if one may be frank, to their native superiority over 
the settled nations of the eaith. Trouble and pain have refined the Jews 
in Bussia.’ ” 

When 1 read this passage 1 rubbed my eyes. It seemed familiar, 
^ut I knew I had never used that language of the Jewish rau. The 
Mncimi^h Century for May 1892 contains no artiole of mine. In 
another magazine, however, in desoribiDg a visit to the Agricultural 
Jewish Colonies of Kherson, and the contrast between them and the 
main body of Eastern Jews, I osed the following words : 
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“ prindfwl note ht ihe yani^U of impresHUms left (M my mind hy con- 
tact mth,ihe ayrindtifrtd Jetva waa the aiistocmtic quality ol mind common 
to the whole ” 

By omitting the words in italics, giving a capital A to the ** aristo- 
cratic/' and sabstituting '* race ” for people/' Mr. Dyche scores an 
excellent point against me. The only drawback to his triumph 
is that the langnage he cites is not mine, but a .passage garbled to 
salt himself. 1 was expressly speaking, as he knew, of a few agri- 
cultural Jews moralised by sun and sweat into a splendid set of men 
and women. I was not speaking of the Jewish race. In order to 
heighten the impression he thus seeks to produce, Mr. Dyclio omits 
five lines without indicating that he has done so. 

If thus to garble an opponent's language is ({uestionable, to foist 
pure invention upon the readers of the CoxrvMi'onAKV Revievi is 
indefensible. Mr. Dyche says : 

“ Ml*. A. White, in one ol his books sliow'* what the Hritish n.ition gHinod 
from tin* Jewish iimnigi.uits sonu* 200 \eaTs ngo The Jewish immigiant of 
to>day is not a |ot iutonoi to his predecessoi 

By substituting ** Jewish * for “ Huguenot ” Mr, Dyche scores one 
more point against me. Still, I never wrote a line about the Jewish 
immigi'ation of 200 years ago for the simple reason that 1 never heard 
of it. On the CroiuwelUau returns of the Jews 1 never wrote. Of 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in October 1685, and the 
typical alien immigrants who, fortunately for England left France to 
mingle with our people, to enrich not only corumerce and arts, but 
to strengthen and enlighten Bricish character, and by intermarriage 
to improve the Biitish stock, J have often written. But it never 
occurred to me to confuse the Uuguenots with the Jewish immigrants: 
on the contrary, every word 1 have written about the Huguenots 
was to point a contrast, not to draw a parallel. 

Mr. Dyche writes of the heart of the average British workman, the 
generous aud patient host of r»‘],000 rlewish aliens in Ijondun ajone: 

“T doubt wliethei it beats .il all, escept, pcili p''. when he is engaged in 
Tibbit 'Coin sing, dog hglitini», oi othei siidi noble and instiuctne amuse 
iiient Pool miioeei.t creataie* 

No Huguenot refugee could have written tlvit passage. Perhaps 
the sinister tone of Mr. John A. Dyche's article does something to 
explain the un|K>piilarity with which trade unionists concerned begin 
to regard recent iromieri'ants of avowedly alien origin. His attack on 
British workmen will not endear him or his race to the country of his 
adoption. The statement will be heard of agaiu. 


AltNOLD WiinE. 



‘'THE SUNKEN BELL”* 


0 apology is needful for offering to the readers of this Rd’iew 
1 1 0 somewhat full account of this last play of Gerhart Hauptmann. 

The author is little known in England; though his play, “Hannele," 
was done into English by Mr. Archer, and published in 189 k by Mr. 
Ileinetnann. But in Germany the “ Sunken Bell ’’ has had a phenomenal 
snocess To it, jointly with another play by the historical dramatist, 
Wildenbrucb, the Schiller prize was last year awarded by the judges; 
but the Emperor, disapproving of the “ Sunken Beil,” overruled the 
decision and gave the prize to Wildenbmch, who, however, returned 
half the money. In Germany, as here, there is usually a very limited 
demand for modem plays in liook form ; but this drama has ran 
through twenty-eight editions in eight months. It is performed in 
some thirty theatres in Germany and Austria. It has also been 
translated into French and represented in Paris; aud the same is, or 
soon will be, true of Denmark. The play has also given rise to a 
considerable critical literature in its native country, and is a subject of 
hot controversy as to its meaning and tendency. No attempt at 
criticism or interpretation is made here. It is thought better to give 
the argument, with full extracts, sufBdent to show the scope, and 
indicate, however imperfectly, something of the power and beauty of 
the piece. One thing, however, is cW: it is, in ^bol, the life 
tragedy of an arrisF, placed between the duties of ordinary and con- 
ventional life on the one hand, and on the other the enthralments of 
d fairy muse, inspiriog him to imposrible ideals of perfect art, and 
ecstatic dreams of what art may do for mankind. 

* This utirle is published with the kind roBsent oi F. B. Deris, Bsq., of Folke* 
stoae, who is the owner of ill rights of publication and representation of the play in 
the English langnsge^ and who proposes shortly to publish the authorised metrical 
English rerslon. 
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TUB SUNKEN BELL 

CfimCTSBS. 

HEmfiiGH, a bell*fonnder, 

Magda, his wife. 

Their two Children. 

Parson^ Schoolmaster, Barber. 

WrrncHEN, an old witch. 

Bautenoelein, an elf. 

NICKELMAI9^, a water-sprite. 

A Pai’x. 

Elves, little woodmen and women, ^c. 

The Scene is the mountain, and a village at its foot. 

A(r L 

\A im^indaui mtoilow bi/ rnsthmj pm >. To tin hji^ m 1h 

kidgroodd, a little huty hdj huUhn tmdir the oierhangnnf mtl, 
Jfc tin Joregimmdy on tin rufht, near the (dtje of tin v mid an old 
dravj’Wdl ; on Us ratHid rim sits Rai fe^iDELEIN, an df half* 
thddy half* woman. She iS wmbivg hi thtcly red-ijold hairy and 
fena/ig ojf a he whvh persists in teasing hei.\ 

liout. Little golden humming-bee, where do yon come from ? 
Sipper of sngar and maker of wax, little sun-bird, trouble me not. 
Away, leave me. 1 must be quick to comb out my hair with my 
aunt's golden comb; if she comes home, she will scold me. Fly 
away, 1 say; leave me ; what do yon want here? Am 1 a Rower? 
Is my month a blossom ? Fly away over the ridge of the wood, little 
bee, over the brook ; there yon will find crocuses and violets and 

primroses; there creep in and drink yourself giddy Come, 

be off [Tha bee fixes awag ] At last ! 

\Ske combe h/n hair in peace fora ftn x/iomenfs, and thin 
bends oar the nvll ami calls doim ] 

Hallo ! Nickehnann ! He does not hear. 1 will sing my song to 
myself. [Simjs.'] 1 know not whence I am dome. I know not 
whither I go, whether am a little forest bird, or a fairy. The 
flowers which bloom in the wood and fill it with perfume, has any 
one ever made out whence they come ? Bat at times T feel a longing : 
fain I would know father and mother. Bat if it cannot be, 1 most 
*let be. Anyway, I am a beautiful daughter of the woods,with gdden 
hair. \Again ckling doim the well] I old Nidkelmann, do come 
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vp; Bnah-gnouiie ii fetdiiog ^ tops. It is mj doll; tell me 
aooietliuig. Heisoomiogi How he croaks and grants ! ThesilTer 
bobbles are rising. If he comes now he will break op my round 
black minor, whersin I am nodding to myself firom below so 
finely. [Playing with h/tr image in the Here he is! 

[NicincLitfANW rim from the wdl^ Ha! ha! Too are no beauty! 
Whoever calls you, gets the shivers, and worse every time he sees 
you^ 

[Enki Nickflmajtn, an old waier sprite^ imJth weeds in Im hav, drip- 
pi Off mill Hit, aiul myrftntj like a Hi Uinls tdl hi'i lyfs 
han tfof }is(d to tin light. ^ 

K Brekekekez. 

Itaut unit king him ] Brekekekex, indeed ^ There is a scent of 

spring in the air, and yon are astonished ! Why, the very latest 
salamander in his hole knows that ; and the woodlonse and the mole, 
the tront and the quail ; the bnzzaid m the air, and the hare in the 
clover. Uow is it that you can’t feel it 

N, [llhminq hmvlj oui.'\ Brekekekex. 

7/ Have you been asleep ? Can’t you hear and see 

N. Brekekekew! Don’t be so pert you httle monkey^ 

The Fa an. yti in light. \ Holdnoho ^ 

7(\ Come, httle faun, dance with me. 

Fmm [A iitntnri uifh (/oat\ U nd, hgs, and horni^ jumps into tin 
muuhm with goaini haps J If 1 can’t dance, I can do a few jumps. 
The nimblest of steinboks can’t beat me. If yon don’t like that, I 
can do another spring. 

Ik What legs — like a goat’s, all hairy ^ Dance with your own little 
dryad * I am neat and slim. 

***** 

Faun. Yesterday 1 got my first dandelion salad. To-day I went, an 
hour away, among the bats in the thick forest Th^ were digging 
earth and breaking stone there — a horrid invasion^ There is 
nothing I hate so much as when they build chapels and churches, — and 
that cursed hum of the bells ^ 

N, And when they mix carraways with the bread. 

Faun, But what’s the use of grumbling ? one must bear it. Down 
there by the precipice this new thing is rising, with its pointed windows, 
tower and ball, and the cross on the top. If I had not been quick, 
that monster of a bell would have been hangmg safe enough and 
tormenting us with its howls! But now it lies drowned in the 
lake. By the cock, it was an infernal jest! 1 was standing in the 
high mountain grass, leaning against a pine-stump, looking at the 
church and chewing a bit of soxi^, thinking of nothing, when I saw 
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before me, sitting on a stone, a blood>red butterfly ; it flattered and 
twisted about as if it was sacking a blae moss-flower. 1 called it, 
and it flew on to my band. I knew the little elf directly, and talked 
with her, how the frogs were already laying their eggs in the pond, 
and that sort of tattle ; however, she wept bitterly, and 1 was trying 
to comfort her, when lo ! they began to drag something np from the 
valley, with cracking of whips and who-ho*s — an iron butter-vat, 
wrong way up, or something like that, dreadful to look at ; all the 
moss-men and moss-women were struck with fright. They were 
going to hang the thing — one conld hardly believe it — high up in 
the tower of the chapel, and beat it every day with an iron clapper, 
and worry all the poor earth-spirits to death ! 

thought I; must bide my time”; so I went to bide 
behind the hedges and stones. Eight horses, straining in hempen 
ropes, could hardly drag the monster along. With heaving flanks and 
trembling knees they rested, in order to get a new start. 1 noticed 
that the waggon conld hardly bear the weight of the bell. So, like 
a wood-sprite, just when the cart came close to the precipice, I saved 
them the trouble. 1 seized the wheel, broke a spoke ; the bell 
tottered and tlien slipped; another pull, and one more shove, and 
down went the bell headlong into the depth&i, lleigh ! how it 
jumped ! how it rang at each spring from rock to rock, like an iron 
ball, with clang and ring and echo. Deep down below, the water took 
it in with a splash. May it stay there : there it rests in peace. 

ihv FaVS 18 'ipcnUhiu H hnn hcyvn to yet 
.Slrr/'ft/ times duriny the Utifir jtad oj his story faint 
rails for help hare Iteen hnnd from hehne, Hf.im{I('IT 
appears, drayyiny himsflj painfdtt/ lotrards the hut. At 
oner the Faun dimppiar^i into the mod, and Nickelmann 
into the well. Beinrich is a man of thirty, a Ar//- 
fomder, with a pah, sonvwful face. ] 

Good people, listen ! Open the door ! I have lost my way. 
Help me ! 1 have had a fall. Help, help ! I can — no — more. 

\Hc siul's vear the door^ faintiny on the yrass. A slrcah of 
purple cloud over the mountains. The sun has set. A 
cool niyhUmnd Hows,] 

The old Witch, with a basket on her back, romes sluilHing out of the 
wood. Her hea<l is bare and her hair snow-white ; her visage more like a 
man’s than a woman’s, and ))earded. She calk for IUittendf lbin to come 
and help her, stumbles against Hetkbtoh, and sends liAi'TBNDEr.Kix to fetch 
hay for him to lie on. HArTENDBLEm brings a bundle of hay, and liEiNBicn 
opens hk eyes. 
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JT. Where am I ; kind maiden, tell me ? 

li. Where are yon ? Why, in the monntainB. 

7/. in the moantains. Bat how did 1 get here ? 

Jt. That, dear stranger, I cannot tell you ; bat never mind how it 
came about. Here is hay and moss, lean yonr head on it ; yon must 
need rest. 

II, Truly I need rest, you are right. Bat rest is far away, my 
child. [ Beatles^ I/. | And I mast know what has happened to me. 

Ji. It I only knew myself. 

If, It seems to me — I think — I think— it is all like a dream ; — 
surely I am dreaming still. 

Ii. Take some milk ; you are very weak ; drink some. 

If, lllunt&/lj/.] Yes, 1 will drink; give me what you have. 

ll£iNiU( n is charmed to Sosta^^y with R^utendeleiv. She wishes to fetch 
him fresh water ; he hegh her to stay, and tells her how he slipjied down the 
precipice, ho>v lie caught hold of a cherry-tive, wliich broke aw’ay with him 
and he fell into an abyss and <lied. Ho tells her he has seen her before, 
llial he tried to put her voice into tlu* bron/.e of the hell, that when 
ho failed he wept. Ho f.iiiits away, she calls VVrmcHEV, who says 
JIejnrjcii will die. The Fvr\ comes and tells Wirrminii’ to look out 
lor guests; she wants llAi ruNJiKLUiN’ to go into the hut with her, they 
vsould then put out the light and pretend to sleep: but the girl says, 
Xolthcyai'e coming to fetch IIeinbk ii. llAriiADuriEiv makes a magic 
ciivle round IfEiMtnui. Tlie Parson, the Schoolm.ister, and the Barber 
come in, sear'ching for *lli:iNun n ; they see him, hut cannot touch him, 
'rhey call tlie Witch, aiul she tells them to take the young man away; 
she iiandies words with the P.iimmj. They carry IlEiNimii off. Elves 
come 111, dance and sing, and Rai fendelliix joins them. The Kau.v 
i lit ei*iMii»ts them. Xkkei.mann appears from the well, and Rautendelein 
tolls him she is md, ,and w.-ints to know what the hot little di*op in her 
eye means. He says he will take it and put it into a fJiell -it is a 
diamond, c.dled a tear; lie tells her her teai-s will fall, and warns her not 
to go among men , but she laughs at him, and tells him she is oil' to the land 
of men. ^'ickelmaan, shaking his head “ nrek(*kekex.‘* 


Acr II. 

The Second Act opens at da> bi-eak in Heinbk u b cottage. Hauda, lus 
wife, is preparing to go up to the opening of the cluuvh with her two boys, 
live and uiuo years old, there to heiwlhe new bell. A neighbour comes, and 
by degrees diaeloses to her that something has gone wrong with the bell. 
*Slie starts hastily to go up the mountain to sec hether her liusband is safe, 
jind meets outside the bearei’s bringing him down. He is brought in and 
laid OIL his bed. The Paison bids her still hope and timt in God. All 
retire and leave her with Heinhich, who feebly asks for water. He exhorts 
her to be patient, as he is going to die ; and to live for the children. He 
begs her forgiveness for all the wrong he has done to her. She answers 
that it wns he i^ho rescued her from a gloomy life mid gave her all she has. 
He says it is better for both that he should die. 
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H. See, I was old and worn — a Mure. 1 do not lament that the 
great bell-fonnder, who made me not better than 1 am, suddenly cast 
me aside ; and when he threw me down bo mightily after my own bad 
handiwork into the al^ss, it was wdoome. Yes, my work was bad ; 
the bell that fell down was not fit for the heights, not made to wake 
the echoes of the peaks. 

Magda. I do not understand your words ; a work so highly praised, 
fiawless, no bubble in the metal, so dear in its ring — “ The master’s 
bell sings like the angel choir ” they said with one mind, when it was 
hung up out there between two trees, and lifted its solemn voice. 

H. [Fainthf^ In the valley it rings ; not in the mouniains. 

She tries to eTicoimige hikI 4‘ousol6 him ; but he iiisiMts tliat for him all is 
over; life would ]>e but full of failui'c nud regret. 

H, The service of the vales draws me no more ; their peace no 
bnger soothes, as once it did, my pulsing blood. Since I was up 
there in the mountain, 1 have felt that in me which must soar up- 
wards, move in the clear light above the sea of cloud, and work its 
work in the strength of the heights. And because, sick as I am, 1 
cannot do this — because if I painfully forced myself to rise 1 should 
only fall again — 1 would rather die. If 1 am to live, I must turn 
young, must feel sound strength in my heart, marrow in my bones, 
iron in my sinews, and the proud conquering •eagerness for new and 
unknown tasks. 

Magda. 0 Heinrich, Heinrich ! if I but knew where to find what 
thou longest for, the well whose action brings youth, how gladly would 1 
run my feet sore for it ; jes, even if I found it in the spring of Death ; 
if it only brought back youth to thy lips. 

IL [In ‘paluy Dearest love! No, I will not. Keep 

the draught: in the spring there is blood, only blood. 1 will not : 
let me — go — and — let — me die, 

IIeixiuch fainth awu}. Tlie Parson comes in and he kuous a piou^ 
woman who has a recipe by which slie can work wondci’S. Uautendeleik 
eiiteiia, dressed ns a ituiid, and carrying berries. Tlie Parsrm mistakes her 
for a dumb girl of the neighbourhood, and Ma(<da lestves her in diui‘giL* 
of the sick man for » while, while she runs out to got some one to 
fetch the wise wo|^au. The Parson goes away, and BAinooELEiN is left 
alone with Heikkicii ; tlu-owiiig aside her shy and humble demeanour, she 
becomes active, and busies hei'self with kindling the fire, over which a copper 
soup-kettle is hanging. Meanwhile she sings to herself a little song about 
the tire and the kettle. JJelnrk h at last opens his eyes and looks fixed!} 
at her. 

R. Now I shred the turnips and then 1 fetch water. Now that 
I am a little servant I have a great deal to do. Stay, little flame, for 
my work. 

H. [Ill •profoiml astonaJmvnt^ Who— say — who are yon? 
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[Quick, alert, and vric(ni8traimd.’] 1 ? Why, Bautendelein. 

H, Baatendelein ? I never heard the name. Bot I have Been 
yon somewhere, some time. Where was it ? 

jS. High np in the monntauiB. 

jr. Bight. Yes, when I lay in a fever. Then I dreamed of yon 
— and now — ^now 1 am dreaming agmn. We often dream strange 
things, don’t we ? This is my hoose ; there bnms the fire on my own 
hearth. 1 am lyiog in my bed, sick nnto death. 1 perceive the 
window ; outside the swallows are fiying ; in the garden the nightin- 
gales are singing; a scent steals in of lilac and jessamine. All 
this I feel and see '^wn to the smallest things. I can see every 
thread in the web of the coverlet over me, and even the little knots 
in it — and yet I am dreaming. 

li. Dreaming? Why? 

7/. [Ei}n( 2 ^fu}rd.‘] Well - -because I am dreaming. 

7i*. Are you so sure ? 

77. Yes — and no ; yes — and no. What am I saying ? Not awake ! 
Am I so sure — is that what yon ask? Well, be it as it may, a 
dream or life ; it is here. I feel it ; 1 see it. You are ; you live ! 
Be it within me or beyond me, sweet spirit, bom ^ of my own soul, 
for my own sake ; none the less, 1 love yon ! Only stay, stay ! 

B. As long as you will. * 

//. And yet I am dreaming. 

Ji. ijook here. 1 lift my little foot Do you see its ruddy heel ? 
Yes? Well, here is a hazel-nut; see, 1 take it so, between my 
thumb and forefinger ; now I put it under my heel. Crack ! it is in 
two. Is that a dream ? 

77. God only knows. 

Ii\ Now, attend ; now I am coming to yon to sit on your bed. I 
am there already ; and munch the kernel. It is very nice. Is it too 
close for you ? 

77. No. But tell me, now, where do you spring from, and who 
sends you ? What do you want with me — me, a broken man, a 
bundle of pains, who measure my span of life by moments ? 

If. 1 like you ! From what stock I came, 1 know not how to tell ; 
nor whither 1 go. Bush-grannie picked me up out of the moss 
and lichen, and a doe suckled me. 1 live in the wdld, the moor, the 
mountain. In the wind, when it whistles and blows and howls and 
mews like a wild cat, 1 turn and twirl about in the air, laugh and 
shout, till it echoes again, and sprite and pixie, moss and water- 
spirit split with laughter. I am naughty, and scratch and bite when 
1 am in a rage ; and whoever vexes me, let him look out ! If they 
leave me m peace it is not much better, for after my mood I am bad 
and good, now this, now that, as the fit takes me. But I like you. 
You I will not scratch. If you wish, I will stay here ; but it is 
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better that yon ehould cotoe with me up into my mountainB. There 
you shall see how bravely 1 will Serve you. I will show you diamonds 
and oarbnncles, as they sleep in their ancient secret veins ; the topaK 
and the emerald and the amethyst ; and whatever you bid me I will 
do. Though I am unruly, contrary, idle, disobedient, spiteful- what 
you will — I will always have my eye on yours, and before you can 
wibh I will nod “ Yes,*' truly. Bush-grannie thinks 

IL Dear child, who is the Bush-grannie? tell me ^ 

/u Bush-grannie? 

IL Yes. 

//. Do yon not know her ? 

//. T am a man, and blind. 

11 You will soon see. 1 have the gilt that, when I kiss any one’s 
eyes, 1 open them to all the spaces of heaven. 

II, Do it to mine. 

72. Will y )u keep still ^ 

IL Only try’ 

Jl, hua on (Jo n/fs ) Eyes, open’ 

If, Sweet child, sent down to me in my last Loui« * a ‘^pray of 
blossom, by God’s father-hand broken oil for me from bome far-away 
spring- time. Free-born creature t Ob were 1 as 1 once long since 
arose, in my early day, how joyfully would I pree« you to my heait 
1 was blind, but now am filled with light and with the sense of 
promise. 1 begin to see your world. Yes, more and more, as 1 
drink in your being, mysterious one, I feel that 1 can see ’ 

L\ Ah ^ look at me, then, as much as yon will. 

77. How lovely is your golden hair ; what spleiulour ^ with you, 
loveliest of all my dreams, old Charon’s boat becomes a royal barge, 
with purple sails, taking its solemn way to the East, to the morning 
sun. Do yon feel the western bree/.e — its iirdt noiseless breath — how 
it skims the white foam from the azar«> billows of the southern sea, 
and blows it over our heads with its diamond freshness. Do you feel 
it ? And we, resting on gold and silks, we measure in blissful anti- 
cipation the space which still divides us — you know from what ; 
for you know the green island shore, the deep hanging birches 
that bend to bathe in the blue Hoods of light ; you can bear the 
carol of all tb ^songsters of spring which await ns. 

IL Yes. 1 hear it. 

if [Stnl mg,'] It is well, then. 1 am ready. When I awake, one 
will say to me, “ Come with me.” Then the light fades. Here within 
it is turning cool. The seer dies as does the blind. But I saw you — 
and 

It, I Wftnniq o piV ] Master, fall asleep. {Hr faints an When 
thou wakest, thou art mine. . . . {WUli grstnus toiounls Beinhkii | 
One, two, three ! now thou art new, and in the new life thou art free ! 
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JET* Whst baa oome over me ? I*tom whnk deep do I awake ? 
*What momixig studwe streame ihroagli the <qpen window, gilding 
mj hand ? 0 morning air ! Heaven, is it Thy will, this power 
which works and stirs within me ; this fresh and glowing impulse 
in my heart ? Is this a mark, a sign of Thy will ? Would I, if 
ever I arose, once more turn my steps towards life ; once more desire, 
and strive, and hope, and dare, and work — and work ! 

[Magda conm in ] 

JI, Magda, is it you ? 

Jlf. Is he awake ? 

//. Magda, are you there ? 

J/ [FkH of j(ytfom hopi “] How do you feel 

JI. [Omitmt.'] Well; yes, well. 1 shall live. T feel it. I shall 
live. Yes I feel it. 

M, [/>/ Uansi^oit] lie hves^ he lives ^ Oh dearest Heinrich, 
Fleiniich * 

j K\T IfMlELLlN stnmU tilth Jit tit J tt ] 


A< i III 

A JotsttJnt t/hi^s f hit t i s hut itt tit ttt ttnfinit^ ntat fht suutt On 
th itf/Jit, tuttd fioiti a nitfttutt ualt of totl juhs thtouf/k if 
ptj} into ft storu hoiigu Ikhtntt /s a f)n th< kjt^ tin ttqh 

the npin (hot^ ts stoi f] f mtmnlaiti tintdsitipt — piahs^ tttiMtts, ptui^ 
amtts and i hist t q a d ip pmiinti. Thi smolf t^npm tlnoayh 
the toof Oit ihi ttqltf^ a Inal in flit tmtl of tOtl . /lit TllN 
iomtS til and nt/lauis fn NJC^LL^JA^N of tin intruBU n oj thi'» 
man HlIMUCn thn wotld j 

Faun. A enrsed creature ^ He forces his way into our mountains 
and roots about and builds ; digs up the metals, and heats and smelts 
and melts them down , harnesses the earth and water spirits, willy 
nilly, to his cart ; he must have the prettiest of the elves for his 
sweetheart, and we have to look on afar oif. Shf carries ofE my 
flowers and red brown ore, gold and precious stones, and amber gum. 
She serves him with all her might, day and night ; she kisses him 
and flouts us. Nothing resists him ; the oldest trees fall and the 
eurth is shaken. The rocks ring day and night with the stroke of his 
hammer. The red glow of his forge strikes the farthest depths of my 
caverns. The devil only knows what he is at. 

N. Brekekekez ^ If yon had only struck him before ! He would 
be lying to rot down in the lake, bell-mdcer and his beast of a bell 
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together. If the bell were mf dice-box, his bones would make fine 
dice. 

[JUdENOMjnN enters, flinging, mocks at the tao sprites, and sends them 
away. The Vai’son appears, cut of breath with his climb, and upbraids 
|{ \uThM)nLEix for keeping fleiXEitn up in the mountain by her 
heathen spells, away from hk wife and childrrn and his duty. 
lUiNsu u comes, and the Faison is amassed to see him so lithe, stroncr, 
.lud active. IIeinrk it dismisse«i Rai lENDCLnrN and sends her for wine, 
and they rit do\^n and talk | 

Jf. I am healed, renewed ; 1 feel it all over ; in my breast, which 
draws breath with so strong and joyful a stroke, as it the fire oi spring 
penetrated to my very heart. 1 feel it in the iron muscles of my arm, 
in my hand, winch, like a falcon's claw, clutches at the air and shots 
again, fnll of impatience and the Inst of creative work. Do you sec 
the sanctuary in my garden 
/*. What do yon mean 
Jl There, that other miracle ! Look ’ 

P, I see nothing. 

H. 1 mean yonder tree, which is like a glowing evening cloud, 
because the god Freyr has descended upon it. From its boughs a 
deep murmur falls delicioufd\, if you stand by its trunk; and 
innumerable bees riot, humming, in the luscious splendour of its 
blossoms. I feel like that tree. Freyr, the divine, has come down 
into my soul as into the tree, and at one stroke it has burst into 

flower The thirsty bees may ccoie 

Go on, go on. 1 like to listen. ^ on and the tree may well 
boast. But whether your fruit will ripen — that is with God. 

If. Good, friend ; is not everything with Jfim ? 'Twas He who 
flung me twenty fathoms deep. He raised me up, so that now I 
stand in bloom. From Him is flower and fruit and all — yes, all. 
Yet pray that He may bless this summer time. AVhat grows in me 
is worthy to prosper, worthy to ripen. Truly, 1 say it to yon. It is 
such work as I had never thought of ;pet ; a peal of bells of noblest 
metal, which shall move and ring of itself. When I put my hand, 
like a sea-shell, to my ear and hearken, I can catch its tone ; if I 
close my eyes, curve upon curve rises in pure shape, clear to my 
thought What I used to search for with indescribable pangs— all the 
while you praised me for a Master ' — that now comes to me as a 
gracious gift. No Alaster was 1, nor was 1 happy : now I am both 
happy and a Master too. 

P. 1 like to hear them ccdl yon Master ; but 1 wonder that yon so 
call yourself. For what church are you doing this work ? 

H. For none. 

I\ Who, then, gave yon the commission ? 
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if, Ha wko oDmnMAded yonder i^ne to etend ttpijglit <m the iteep 
of yon precipice! The little dioroh which yon founded down there 
is partly fallen and partly burnt. Therefore will I lay a new founda- 
tion high above it ; a new foundation for a new temple ! 

P. 0 Master, Mutter — ^bnt I will not dispute. First of all, I thbk 
we do not understand each ether. For, what 1 thbk, m plain words, 
is that as your work is so very piecioas 

JT, Yes, it IB precious. 

P. 8noh a ring of bells 

}f. Call it what you like. 

P. I think you called it so. 

H. I did ; and so it must name itself ; as it will and shall — as it 
only can. 

P. Tell me, I pray you, who is paying for the work ? 

H, Who pays for it ? 0 Parson, Parson, would you bless blessbg 

and reward reward ? Call my work a ring of bells, if so 1 called it. 
But it is such a peal as yet no minsters belfry ever held; its 
mighty voice is as the elemental roll of the spring thunder, that, 
fiercely roaring, trembles over the fields ; so with its stormy trumpet- 
clang will it strike dumb the bells of all the churches, and with even 
higher strokes of triumph, proclaim the new birth of light into the 
world ! ♦ 

0 mother Bun ! Thy children and mbe, brought up on the milk of 
thy breast — ^and all this, that is drawn from the brown mould by the 
eternid stream of the warm, nourishing rab ; they all shall one day 
raise their pagans of joy to heaven towards thy dear path. Me too — 
like the grey-stretching earth which now unfolds itself, green and 
tender, before thee — me hast thou now kbdled to the joy of offering. 
1 sacrifice to thee, with all 1 am. O day of light, when first shall 
thunder from the marble halls of my flower-temple the call of mommg ; 
when from the threatening cloud which all the winter has hung 
heavily over ns shall fall the jewel shower ; — then shall the million 
stiffened hands, as if glowing by the magic power of the precious 
stones, seize all these riches, and bring them to their homes. Then 
will the pilgrims of the Sun grasp the silken banner, for whidh they 
have pined — oh ! how long and march to the festival. 

Oh, Parson, Parson — that festival ! And now rings out my magic 
peal of bells, in sweet, passion-sweet, charm of sound, till every breast 
heaves with sobs of joy. It rings a song, bng lost and forgotten— -a 
Bong of home, a lovely children’s song, drawn from the depths of fairy 
wells and known to all, though never fulfilled. And as it rises, 
homriike, yearnmg, now sad as the nightingale, now mirthful as 
the dove, sudden the ice breaks b every heart of man, and hate and 
grudge and rage and sorrow and pain, all melt away in burnbg 
tears. 
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I Heinrich, with rising Im s/iwken in an ecsfavj. 

BAinENDELEiN, in a tumult of raptnn and love, knuh 
to him and Iclsscs Ms Mnds, ThA Pinson has fdlowed 
the bfic^ch with signs of giHnving horrur. At Us cIo*h he 
n strains himself , aad^ after a pause, hgins with forced 
calm which, Jumrrir, soon gives wag to vwfevU anger,"] 


TJie Parson bidb Heinrk n ^\ake up fit>m his mad dreams ; tells him he 
iiu longer knows right from wrong, good from evil ; lecalls to him his wife’s 
teaib, ms children, and his church. Heiniuch sajrs he cannot dry those tears,, 

For I am all love, renewed in love ; I cannot from the riches of my king- 
dom M the empty cup ; my wine would be vinegar to her, bitter gall and 
ixnton. Shall he who has the falcon s-daw for finger stroke the moist cheek 
of the sick child ? May Ood help them.’’ The Parson denounces him and 
his Baal-temple, exhorts him to remain a Christian, and drive away the 
elf, threatens him that the people will use lu anger and destroy liis 
work, and rage without pity. Heinrk h sioms him and his threats. The 
Parson finally warns him that there is such .i word as “lemorse'’ , and 
one day, in the undst of his dreams, an arrow will stiike him light undei 
the heart ; then will he neither Inc nor (he, hut cms(>« the woild and God, 
himself, his work, and all. 

t 

ILtnuih, 1 am proof against yonr arrow, as little will it even 
graifie my as will that bell — you know, the old one in the abyss, 
which fell and lies down in the lake — ever ring again. 

Pinson It will ring again, Master, liemember me. 


Acr IV. 

ai hfuc, HeinKICH, ivdh the UhKjs, holds a goii of ylov tuff 
non on Ih omd: infh linn an IdlU Jh*vnjs - mountain 
full. The Jus! holds the tongs, with HuNimix, ih sfiond suing 
the gnat Immmctf and lets it fall on tht hot iron ; the third is at 
Ihchdlous: th tomth wahhs th aotJ uith lun afhnfion; ih 
full stands asali waiting , la hold:, a duo, an^d semis ready t( 
sir da * the suth sits on a high fat with a shinina cron n on 
Ins had Pads of %ronwoik la ahout, Sana cast and sonu 
icnnqht, both onhiiedural and Jig an shafKs,] 

Huiiruh, Strike on, strike on till }oar arm falls lame. Your 
whining moves me not, thief of the daylight. If you don’t finish yom 
task 111 singe your beard at the forge-fire. 


\jtnd Daarf ihre/ws down the hammer^ 
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H, I thought 80 ; only wait; dear boy, wait a bit When 1 
threaten I don't do it in jest. 

\_Thf liflk EmiJ stnn/ffles and cr us ichile Heikkigh Jutlih 
hint our Hit fire. The dwarf at the lellows works 
Iwrdi /.] 

I 

!«/ Ihmrf. I can’t hold on any more, Master. My hand is stiff. 

//, I am oomiog. [To th< ^nd Are yon all right again 

now? 

[Th{ 'Ind Dimrf nods tliei rfidhj^ stizts the hunmer a^aiiif 
and htmuurs as haul as he m«.] 

JL By cock and swan ! One has to keep yon \\6ll in hand. . . . 
Strike on. Lt is hot iron that bends, not cold. What are yon doing 
there ? 

Is/ ])if. [Jn hts ind has to fund the iron with his hand.'] I am 

shaping it with my hand. 

If. Rash fellow ! Do you want to born your hand to a cinder ? 
What shall I do when you serve me no longer? llowf without your 
strength, can I succeed in making the lofty towering mass of my 
great building stand firm and stay itself, lifting its pinnacles into the 
high and lonely ether near the sun ? 

Is/. Utr. Successful is the form, and whole my hand ; a little weary 
and dead, that is all. 

If. Quick to the water-trough ; Nickelmann shall cool your finger. 

[[IllNKl ntahsfJu n(f> Jnuftd u'nn and sits down to ton- 
bidu I* I 


Splendid, truly : some favouring power ba^ crowned the work of 
this hour. 1 am content, aud well 1 may be, since form has been 
torn but of shapelesBuess, and out of confosion the very jewel has 
been released which at this moment we needed — right above and right 
lielow, to fit into the yet imperfect whole. What are yon whispering ? 
[The \th J)iva/f has niOiuiUd ou •» and wluspeud u\ Hein&ICH’s 
i J Leave me in peace, fool ! or I will tie your hands and feet together, 
and stop your mouth with a gag. ^ T,n I)v m / makes off^ What can 
there be in this piece that doe^ not fit the whole ? What offends 
you ? Answer when you are asked. Never was 1 so fortunate as 
just now ; never were heart and hand so much at one. What do you 
find fault with ? Am not I the master ? Will yout the journeyman, 
presume to be more ? Come and say plainly w^ yon mean. [The 
Dmrf comes hack and whisjurs, HEmRicn turns pafe^ siphs, gets up 
in a fury luvd the iron hack on the anvU.] Then let Satan 
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fipiA this work ! For mo^ I will plant potatoes, raise tamips, eat, 
drink, aleqp, and then die! [i%e 54^ Dwarf moves towanh tlw 
amil,] Tondi it if you dare 1 What care I if yoor visage is purple, 
your hair stiffens, and your eye flashes destrnotionl He whq 
submits to you and does not h<fld yon down with a firm grasp, 
mniderer, to him but one thing remains-— to bend his head, and await 
his last stoke from your dub. \The hth Dwarf in a fwnj^ strikes 
into pieces the nundded iron on th anvil. Heinrich grinds his teeth.'] 
Ihevs is an end of it ! What matters ? It is restmg time. Put away 
all the tasks. Go, dwarfs, go. If the moQi dionld bring me new 
ston^^Ui— -I hope it may— then I will cdl yon. Go ! It does not 
profit* to toil unasked. You at the bellows, there, yon can hardly 
heat another iron to-day — be ofi. [The Dwarfs^ except the otu with 
a erowUf disappear through the dmrr In the rod*.] And you with tiie 
mown, who speak but once, why do you stay and wait ? Go yon 
likewise. You will not speak your word to-day — nor to-morrow. 
Heaven only knows if you will speak it ever ! Complete ! When is 
it complete ? Weary I am, weary. 1 love you not, evening hour, 
which is wedged between day and night, bdonging to neither. Von 
wrest the haniner from my hand, yet give me not sleep, the only 
sense of rest. The heart, full of impatienoe, knows it must wait, and 
wait powerless and in pain, for the new day. The sun, wrapping 
round him all that is glorious, descends into the depths— and leaves 
us here alone — ^us who, used to the light, now shudder in helplessness, 
and in our poverty must submit to the night ; kmgs m the mom, we 
beggars are at eve ; rags are our covering when we lie asleep. 

[/A has strcUhid Inih^cI/ on th hd and ts dimming, mth 
his eij(^ open, A whdt wist roUs in at th dour, Whn 
it ib past, Nickelma>\ is desirted over the edgi of the 
ivater^trougk] 

N. Qnoraz ! Brekekekez I Now he sleeps in his rn8h-cabin,*thi8 
monster worm of earth, and sees and hears nothing. Hunchback 
spirits, grey and cloudy, are creeping up the mountain ; now silently 
threatening with their fists, now mournfully wringiiSg their hands. 
He perceives nothing. Hm does not hear the sighing of the fir- 
tree, or the lights impish whistling at which the needles of the oldest 
pinesre trembling as she beats herself with her own branches in tenor, 
as a hen does with her wings. Already he shivers, already feels the 
winter honor in his limbs ; yet restlesriy he works on at his task, even 
in sleep. Stop ^ In vain Ikon strivest — ^strivest against God ! Gh>d 
called thee to Him to wrestle with Him, and now He throws thee, 
for thou art weak. [Heinbich turns over, groaning,] Vain are thy 
offerings. Gnilt is s^ guilt Thou hast not wmog from God the 
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MMHiiig that should turn guilt into merits pemdtf into wmA 
Ttto/a art fell of stains. The giants of the mist are baBdiag in the 
elesr air spaces dark dead fortresses, with threateuuig towers and 
monstioos walls, which slowly draw on against ihy ittoantafesto crash 
thee and thy work and all thon hast. 

jET. Some nightmare torments me. Help, Bantendelem I 

JT, She hears thee ; she comes, but cannot help thee. Were dm 
as Freya, wert thou IMder himself, had*st thon thy qnieer full of 
arrows of the sun, and could each one which thon sped’st find its 
mark, still must thou yield. Hark to me 1 There sleeps a bell in the 
deep lake, under the stones and rack. It longs to reteih the height 
where the lights of Heaven shine. The fidies are swimming out and 
in, but ray youngest daughter, with hair all green, enrings it so fear-' 
felly, far in the vault ; and often she weeps for sorrow and grief. For 
the ancient bell so strangely rings, stammers as one with his mouth 
fell of blood ; tosses and shakes and rises from the ground. Woe to 
thee if thon hear’st it again ! Bim, bom, God help thee to awake from 
thy dream! 

[NiCKELMAitir vant8he$ mio the wdL 
< 

H. Help me! help! The nightmare oppresses me. [Wakee wpl\ 

Where am I ? Am I then ? [Ruha his eyes and looks romdj] 

Is any one here ? 

B, [Appeanmy at the door,'] I. Did you call ? 

JBT. Yea; come, come here to me. Lay your hand on my brow, so* 
1 must feel your hair, your heart, yourself. Come close. You bring 
the freshness of the woods, the scent of rosemary. Kiss me. 

JR, What is wrong with you, love ? 

JT. Nothing ; 1 know not. I lay here, and was cold. Give me a 
coverlet. Weak and empty of strength, weary at the heart ; then the 
dark powers pressed upon me ; £ was their victim and they tortured 
me, strangled me. Now it is all right again. It is well, child : now 
again I stand firm. Let them come ! 

JR. Whom? 

Jff, The f oemen ! 

JS. Whafcfdemen? 

JET. The nameless foemen, all together. Yet I stand firm as afar 
on my feet, and fear not their tenor, though it stole upon nie> ooMMdlyf 
while I slept* 

S, Yon are feverish, Heinrich ! « 

H. It is aouiewliat cold ; but that matters not. Tdl me one thbkg, 
^Un. Do you believe in me? 

A Bdder I * Eero of the aim ! Pele one, X Idea your pallid faiow, 
efekfe avrims ofer tim dear blim of . {Pause. 

^ B. Yei? Asa X i|e? Am I as Balder? hteke me biUeve it; 
voi*. tom. a 
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nuikd me know it, child ; give to my sonl that Bublime impulse whiob 
it needs for Bie work. For, as the hand with tongs and hammer must 
toil painfally, cleave the marUe andjgnide the chisel, and indnstry mast 
penetrate into the smallest orevtoe, impulse and confidence are often lost, 
the heart constrained and the quick eyesight dulled; the clear image in 
the soul vanishes in all this day-labourer's petty t<^, and it is hard to 
keep the heavenly gift which, impalpable as sunlight, no vice can hold; 
— and if it fiee, faith, too, is gone. Then art thou as one betrayed, art 
tempted to shake off the pangs of perfection, those pangs which the 
bright divine day of triumphant conception had hid from thine eyes. 
Enough of this ! Still the smoke of my offering rises straight to 
heaven : if the Hand from above is minded to beat it down, it can do 
it. Then the priest's vestment would fail from my shoulders — not I 
should east it off — and I who stood in loftier place than any, struck 
dumb, must come down from my Horeb. 

lie calls for lights and wine, to meet his misfortune boldly. EAUTENDELXsm 
explains that she lias taken a pledge from all the plants not to injure him, 
so that an enemy could find no aii’ow. She rea&hures him, promises 
him magic protection and proposes a fea^t. Heinrkii, however, is for going 
out to bis building. The Fai^n conies and moclcs iiim, saying his great 
Baal-temple is to be burnt down, and theie is an altercation, in the midst of 
which lUcrTENnsLEiN hears men’s \oice8, and a stone is filing in. IlEiKBion 
says this uprising of the crowd is the highest proof of thewoithof his 
work, and goes off to attack them. ItA^TEKnbLKiN, left alone, calls for 
Xxc KELMANK, who appeals, and she liegs him to disperse the exon d with 
water floods, promising him any reward he asks, lie says he wants herself, 
but she scornB him llEiNUicn returns, excited with his battle, and tells in 
triumph how he has slain and dispersed them with firebrands and blocks of 
graniU'. RArTEMiEtEix calls for her little people to bring music and make 
a feast. Music sounds. 

//. Besfcill:— Ihear 

J?, What? 

if. Do you hear nothing ? 

B. What is there to hear ? 

JI, It is nothing. 

Ji. What is the matter, love ? 

If. I know not. Under ail the noise of your music I catch a tone 

JR. What kind of note ? 

ff. A note of lament— a tone long bnried. Let it be ; doubtless 
it is nothing. Come near to me, reach me the purple cup of your 
iips. lYhey pasH md at the door, and stands ehamjid hy tiu eight of ths 
naigkty mountain world,^ Bee how deep and vast and oool spreads the 
space down to the depto where dwell mankind. 1, too, am a Man. 
Gan you grasp that, child? A stranger, and yet at hmne, down 
there ; a stranger, yet at home, up here. Can you take it in ? 
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E. IWith faint voice."] Yes. 

IT. Yon look so strangely, child« as yon say it 

E. I am frightened. 

IT. Of what? 

E. Of what ? I know not. ^ 

IT. It is nothing. Let na rest. [Aa he leads her lack to the door, 
suddenly he stoj[^ and tum^ laeh^ If only the moon which hangs 
above ns, with 'its chalk-white face, wonld not pour the still light 
of its fixed eye on everything ; wonld not spread dearness over the 
lower depth from which I climbed. For I may not see what the 
grey mist is covering. Hark ! Nothing. Child, do yon hear 
nothing ? 

li. No, nothing — and I do not understand what yon say. 

H. Do you still hear nothing ? 

li. What should I hear ? I hear the autnmn wind mstle through 
the heath. I hear the falcon cry ** Cayak ! ” And I hear yon speak 
strange words in a strange, far-off voice. 

H. There, there below, the blood-red moonshine ! Do yon see it, 
reflected in the water ? 

E. I see nothing — nothing. 

H. With your falcon’s eye ! and see nothing ? are you so blind ? 
What is it that drags its slow and painful way hither ? 

Ji. Illusion — ^nothing but illusion ! 

JI. No illusion ! Be still, quite still. It is no deceit, as 1 hope 
for God's forgiveness ! Now it climbs over the rock, the broad rock 
that lies over the footpath-— 

It. Look not down. I will shut the door, and deliver yon by 
force ! 

, H. Let me alone, I say ; I mnst and will see it. 

E. See how the blossom of the white cloud whirls in the rock- 
canldron as in a whirlpool. Weak as yon are, venture not within its 
circle. 

H. I am not weak. It is nothing. Now it is gone. 

E. That is good. Be again our Lord and Idaster. Let your 
power destroy the miserable ghost. Seise your hammer and strike 
hard. 

H. Do yon not see how it climbs higher aivd higher ? 

E. Whese? 

H. There, on the narrow steep of rock-— in white shirts— 

E. Who? ' 

IT. Boys, with bare feet They [are dragging a pitoher, and it is 
heavy. First one bare knee and then the othmr has to posh it 

E. Ob, dear mothel^ protect tlis poor man! 

B. Around tttelr heab there streams a halo of light. 
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B. Some will-o’-ihe-wiflp mocka jon ! 

E. No. Fold yoar banda : aoir do you aee— -do yon see ? tbqr 
are there. 


\Ee hieds, while two Children^ in their $hirt$, ^irit^ike^ 
dragging a pUcher^ ^mke thdr way ujp.] 

First Child [With faint rowei] Father! 

H. Yea, child. 

Child Dear mother sends yon greeting. 

B. Thanka, my dear child ; la she well ? 

la^ Child [Ja a dow and ntournful way^ imrhing each word^ She ia 

welL 

\Thc tone of a hell, scarcely avjd\hle,fmn the depths. 

JET. What is it yon are dragging with yon ? 
ind Child. A pitcher, 

JET. Ia it for me ? 

2nd Child. Yea, dear father. 

E. What have yon in the pitcher, dear children ? 

"^nd Child. Something salt. 
laiS Child. Something bitter. 

‘2nd Child. Mother’s tears. 

E. God in Heaven ! 

iS. What are yon gazing at ? ^ 

E. At them— at them. 

B. At whom ? 

E. Have you no eyes ? At them ! Where is your mother-- 
q[»eak? 

(Mild. Mother? 

JET, Yea — where? 

2nd OhUd. Among the water lilies, 

[Loud clang of a hell from the depth* 

H. The bell ! The beU ! 

B. What bell ? 

H* The old one the buried beU. It ringa ! Who Ss done this 
to me I will not ! 1 will not listen 1 Help me ! Help me ! 

« B, Come to yourself, Heinrich. Heinrich ! 

E. It rings ! God help me ! Who has done me this deed ? Hark, 
how it drones, how the long-bnned aonnd, the thundering clang, swells 
npwatd, now ebbing awhile, then flowing with ^Uejpower. [Turning 
to Bactendelsit?.] I hate thee! I spit at thee! Back! I stfke 
thee, ^sh baggage! Away ! Coned spirit! A corse on thee 
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me, my work and eTerything ! Here ! Here I am^kere ! I come, 
I come ! God have mercy on me ! 

[//« starts wjp, hredks down again; starts up again and drags 
himself away^ 

M. Come to yonreelf, Heinrich ! Stay ! It is over — sXL over* 


ACT V. 

[^Scene as in the first Act, the Alp with WrmcHEN^S hut It is past 
midnight. Three elves are sitting round the welt They see the 
fire flaring up in the mountain^ and tell of a nwumfid report that 
Balder is dead. A mist pas'^es over ; when it is ^ir again, the 
dm are gone. Raftendeletn comes down from the mowntain, 
faint and ivom with grief. Sitting flown wearily wnd rising again, 
she draws near to the wdL In a thin and IreaiUess voice she 
sings a lam&nt over her sad marriage to the water^sprite. Then 
she steps into the well, and dUappmrs. 

The Faiw entcTH, and calls down to Nickblmanit, telling him that 
HEiNBicfi has desortt^d Kactendblejn, and he has searched for her every- 
where. He has been up to the descnled forge, where the work was stul 
in flames, timbers burning and cracking, and smoke rising into the night, and 
all over for ever with man’s dominion. * 

K I know, I know all that. Do yon fetch me up from the bottom 
of the well to tell me that? I know more ; how the bell rang and its 
dead clapper swang. If you had only seen what I saw down there-— 
a thing that never was before ; how the stiffened hand of a dead 
woman sought and found the bell ; how the bell, scarcely stirred, 
began a noise like thunder, and, roaring like a lioness, cried for her 
master through the mountain regions. 

The Faun tells him he can go after the elf now, if he is quick. Kxcknijiann 
pretends not^ care for her. The Witch comes out of her hut and ta)^ down 
the shuttsrsjRie cock crows. Heinsicb’s voice is heard AdimgRATTlw 
Presently he appears on the rocks above the hut, poising a lacfahj^leoe vi 
rook in his hand. ' 

Only dan to tiy ! Bi!» it paiaon w barimr, adwolnartw 
cr aaxtoDt or grooar, tb first who Tentaiw am stop np above there 
ahail nil down egab ISse a aadc of aaad. Yon threw ny wifi» down, 
notX. Hob! Seipfynnto! BegganI Bagamnffinil who will whine 
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PftbenMNifcevs for a xmmtii ever a lost farthing, while they are not 
ishained-— rotten to the very oore**^ cheat Gk>d’s everlasting love by 
the guinea! Liars! hypocrites 1 piled np like a wall of solid stones, to 
dam oat from the arid hell of their snnken hollow the sea of God, the 
flood of Paradise, with all its blessed waves. When will the sapper 
come who will ’destroy their dyke? I am not he — ^no, truly, it is 
not I. 

[Ht lays down the stone and starts to go uj> the mountain. 

Witch. That way goes no farther. Stop ! slowly ! 

Hevnrich. Old woman, what is burning above there ? 

Witch. How should 1 know ? There was a man who built it — ^half 
churoh and half palace. Now he has deserted it, it is burning down, 

[Hmiiicn, in despair, tries to mihc his my up. 

W. 1 tell thee, that way is a steep wall of rock. He who would 
mount it must have wings, and thy wings, man, are broken. 

IL Broken or not, I must get up there. That thing in flames up 
there is mine, my work ! Do you understand ? It is I who built it, 
and all I was and all that I attained 1 threw into it. 

She tries to persuade him to stay and lest. He says he cannot, but goes 
to the well for a drink of water. A faint, sweet voice sings mournfully from 
the well. 

R. Heinrich, my lover dear, thou art sitting upon my well ; rise up 
and go ; I am so sad ; farewell ! farewell ! 

H. Old woman, what was that ? Answer ! speak ! What called 
me so sorrowfully by my name ? It sounded like “ Heinrich ” ; — ^it 
came out of the depths. And then it faintly said, Farewell ! farewell ! 
Old woman, who are you ; and where am 1 ? I seem to be awaken- 
ing. The ro(^i the hat, yonrself ; all is so familiar to me, and yet 
fio strange. Is, then, all that 1 have lived through nothing but the 
fleeting breath of a sound, which is and is no more, and scarcely has 
been ? Old woman, who are you ? 

W. I? Who art thou ? 

H. Do you ask that ? Yes, who am I, old woman ? i^How often 
liave 1 asked that question of Heaven — who I was ? Bat the answer 
never came. This only is clear : be I who I may, demigod or beast, 
I am the deserted child of the sun, who seeks bis hobie ; and stark 
helpless, a heap of woes, I cry after my mother, who, yearning, 
atretches out to me her golden arm, but cannot reach me. What are 
yon doing there ? 

W^ Thoa’lt soon see. 
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JST. {Rimg’\ then, with the red light of your lamp, point me 
the way which leads' to the height Once 1 am there, where once 
I stood in masteiy, 1 will henceforth dwell alone, a hermit, who nmther 
rnlee nor eeires. 

W, That Ido not believe. What thonseekest there is eomething else. 
K How do yon know ? * 

W. 1 knowa thing or two. They were in thy heels. Well, when it is 
a matter of leading a happy life, men are wolves. When it comes to 
enconntering death they are a flock of sheep ; and thon art like the rest 
H. Old woman, hear ! I know not how it came that I thrust 
from me the joy of life, and, master as I was, ran from luy work like 
any ’prentice, and gave in to my own bell, to the very voice 1 myself 
had given it. Trae, it rang with power out of its bronze throat 
up to the hills, and so woke up the echoes of the peaks, that from all 
aides the threatening din arose and drove upon me. Yet I was still 
the master ! And, with the very band which cast it, 1 had to strike 
my bell to atoms, rather than break before it. 

W, What is past is past ; what is done is done. Thon wilt never 
reach thy height. Thou wast a proper yonth : strong, but not strong 
enough ; called, but not chosen. Come and 6it down, 
if. Farewell! 

W. Come and seat thyself. What thou goest to seek is not yonder 
heap of ashes. Who lives, seeks life ; and 1 say to thee, up there 
thou wilt find it no more. 

if. Then let me die here in this place. 

W. That also shalt thou do. When one has soared, like thee, 
into the light, and falls, he must break in pieces, 

if. 1 feel it ; I am at the end of my course. Let it be done 
with! 

W» Thon art come to the end ! 

if. Now, then, tell me — you who speak to me with so strange a 
wisdom— that which I seek with bleeding feet, is it allowed me yet to 
look upon before 1 die ? Do yon not answer ? Must J pass over, 
out of deep night into the deepest night, without one parting glance 

at the lost light ? Her shall I never 

W, Whom, then, wonldst thou see? 

H. Her ! Her ! Do you not know ? Whom else bnt her ? 

W, Thon%anBt have one wish : take it ; it is thy last. , 

H [Instawtly^ It is done ! 

W, Thon shalt see her again. 

AT. Ah ! mother, can yon do it ? Are yon then so potent ? Why 
I call yon mother, I know not. Once before, aa now, 1 was ready 
for the end ; at every breath longing almost with impatianoe that it 
teight be the last. Than aha came, and, like the braeca of spring, 
hmibad haating into my stridiGen limbei 1 was reatorad. And now 
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fed so light all at once that I coaid almost monnt again to the 
heights. • . . 

W, That is all over ! The burdens are too heaTj which weigh 
thee down, thy tasks too mighty for thee ; thou oanst never overcome 
them. Come! Three caps 1 place: into the first I ponr white wine^ 
into the second, red; yellow *into the last. Drink thon the first, 
and thy old strength w^ return to thee; drink the second, and thou 
wilt find, for the last time, that bright Spirit whom thou hast lost. 
Bat he who has dnmk the two caps, mast then take the last. [As> 
she i$ ahmit to go ini§ the hut^ she stands, and says toUh deep meamngj\ 
Bte mast 1 I have said it ! Understand me aright ! 

[Luting this speech, Heinbigk had leaped up ecstatically. 
At the Witch's iftords “ That is all over /"he had turned 
pale, noio he Tmtses himself again, and sits upon iho 
hneh,'] 

Heinrich, That is past. All over,” she said. 0 heart, that now 
knowest all, as ne’er before ; why dost thoa ask ? Prophetess ! with 
thy word, which falls like the stroke of fate, severing the thread of life, 
it is over! It blows cold from the gorge. Yonder dawn, whose first 
gleams strike pale throagh the dark streaks of doad, is no more 
mine. Many days 1 have lived ; this is the first that is not for me I 
[He taJees the first ciip^ Come then, cap, before my dread comes. A 
dark drop glows at the bottom — ^tbe last drop;— old witch, had yoti 
no more ? It is done. And now for thee, the second 

come ! [Tahes the second mip^ For thy sake I took the first, and 
wait thoa not there, a priceless draught, with thy scent and flavour, 
the wine feast, to which Gk)d has summoned us in this world, would be 
all too wretched, and methinks — thou awful Host— scaroely worthy 
Thee ! But now I thank Thee. [Drinks, The sotind of an ^tEoHan 
harp hreathes through the air.] This draught is good ! 

[Bautendelein, ^imry and grave, comes out of the viell, sits on 
the edge, and combe lur long golden hair. Moonlight. 
8h^ is pale and sings to herself,'] 

B, Jk the deep night, and all alone, I comb my goldan hair, the 
jl)eanttfU Bautendelein ! The birds flit, the mists go, the heather>firee 
glow deserted. 

Sichdmann [fyut of sight in the Bautendelem ! 

JB. I am coming 1 
H Come quick! 

M. 1 am grown so sad, poor, fate^stricken water-maid, 

AT, Baatenddein ! 
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JP. I am coming I 

N. Come qoiok. 

E, In the dear moonlight I oomb ont mj hair, and I think of him 
who once was my love. And the harebells ring. Bing they bliss ? 
Bing they pain ? Both at a tjme, methinks they must mean. Away, 
away, the time is gone. To &e well and the pool. Too long have 1 
stayed. Down, down I [Almt to dcp ta.] .Who calls so aoftfy 

H. I. 

A. Who are yon ? 

jET. ’Tis 1. Come near, and yon will know me. 

E, I cannot, and I know yon not. Go ! go ! 1 kill those who 
speak to me. 

II. Yon tortnre me! Conm, feel my hand. Then will yon 
know me. 

li. I have never known yon. 

H. Yon know me not? 

E. No. 

H. Have never seen me ? 

E. 1 know not 

II. Then, may God let me perish. Have I never kissed yonr lip& 
sore? 

E. Never, 

H. Did yon never offer me yonr month ? 

N. [(hit of sifjht in the wcll.^ Bautendelein ! 

E. 1 am coming. 

jY. Come down 1 

if. Who called you ? 

E, My husband, down in the stones of the well. 

JET. Yon see me in pain, in a struggle fearful, as never was th& 
*)Sttle of life. Oh, tortnre not a poor lost man ! Deliver me ! 

E. Bnt how shidl I begin ? 

Oome hither to me. 

Su E. That can 1 not 
' H, Cannot ? 

E. No. 

H. For why? ^ 

E. Down Mow we dance the fairy rings. A jolly dance ; a|u| if 
my foot is in pain, soon, when I dance, it ceases to bnm. KtroMill t 
Farewdl ! 

Where are yon ? Go not away. 

E. [SAs has goM hskind the wall of the wdl^ In eternal distance.. 

JET. The cnp^the cnp there! Magda, the cnp; thoa*-«**-Oh, how 
pale thou art~give then me the cnp. Soever gives it me, I will 
Uees. 

ii. IwiBl 
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JT, Yon would do it? 

fwiUdoit. isdletilwdMdnat! 

JET. I feel yoar heaTsnly pmenoe ! 

E. Farew^, fetowell I I am not yonr lore. Oooe 

WB8 1 your dear one ; in tiM May, in tbe May ! But now it is ended. 
ff. Ended? 

S. Ended. Wiio aang yon to sleep in the evening ? Who waked 
yon again with encfeanted melodies? 

H. Who hut yon? 

J?. EaieWdl! 

E. Lead me down gently. Now comta the night, which all things 
would fain escape ! 

R IBmnmglack to him and mhOtingUf Inm inih a cry of joy i] 

The snn is coming 1 
H. The sun ! 

R. \Rime)i tMing and shouting!] Heinrich ! 

IT. I thank you ! 

R \_Emhr(im him, and jnmts his lip to her own — (hen laying the 
dying man softly down.] Heinrich ! 

H, Hark from above ! The sound of the sun-bells ringing. The 
•on ! The snn is coming ! The night is long ! 

[JVje fivsh of dami is seen in the %.] 


Toe Editor. 



THE STATE OP THE AEKT. 


S O mnch has lately been written in the Press dealing with the 
condition of the Army, and no many speeches have appeared, 
that it is not snrprising if considerable oonfnsion exists in the minds 
of those interested in this important and mnch debated snfaject. To 
the general pnblio there appear to be two schools in the field, 
one ably, led by Mr. Arnold Forster, M.P., attacking onr present 
militsiy system, and another eqnadly ably led I 7 Sir Arthur 
nallibnrton defending it. Both these champions hare expressed 
their views with considerable forensic skill in the colnmns of the 
Times, and it is here proposed to place their chief statements, on the 
more important points, ^e by side, leaving the reader to draw his 
own oondnsionB. 


The Linked-Battauom System. ' 

In a letter which appeared in the Times of November 1C last Mr. 
Arnold Forster boldly opens the attack by saying » 

“our present Army system was invented and is maintained to give the 
count ]7 an Army. The system, as a matter cd fact, lias not produced, and 
cannot produce, an Army. In theory, and according to the ^stem, our Army 
in peace time is supposed to lie equally distributed between home and 
foreign stations. As a matter of fact the Army is not so dktributed. Of the 
ArtiUety 80,423 menqutof a total of 36,016 are shown in the last tsibtm as 
being abroad. Of the Infantry of the line 76^ battalions were abroadi^ 
64} battalions at home. As the batteries and battalions abroad are *||pWd 
to be supnh'ed from the corresponding units at home, whidi act M^lr 
de{> 6 tB, it is obvious thdt a difficulty has arisen owing to the number of *Klts 
wmcfa, to use a nautical phrase, have no * opposite numbers’ to draw upon. 
& serious, indeed, has the situation become that the War Office now finds 
itself compelled to take heroic measures, and to ask for more men, more 
money, and greater inducements for the soldier.'' 

Lord Lansdowoe, ipenking on December 9 lart at the aimnal 
tfieedog df ddegaiea of the Soottiih branch of the Frlmrom League, 
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fiefeired to these points tsised hf Mr. Arnold Forster, and stated clearly 
anongh that the military machine had undoubtedly been put out of 
gear by extraordinary demands for troops consequent on our increasing 
empire. He says : 

“ You have boon told there is a breahdown. What has the extent 
of it ? Our system is based upon the maintenance of a proper proportion 
between the Army abroad and the Army at home> upon which the Army 
abroad depends. For some years past you have been adding steadily to that 
portion of the Army which has to serve abroad, with the result of diminishing 
not less steadily that portion of it which is leh at home, and we have con- 
stantly worked with an account the homo side of which has been more or 
less overdrawn, and the overdraft has lately become heavier than ever. 
What has been the consequence ? The home Army has been drawn upon to 
a dangerous extent. It has been much weakened in strength, and has at 
the same time been called upon to support an abnormally large force abroad. 
We have been obhgedi to till up Imttalions which ought to be at home 
with young soldiers, and send them to the Mediterranean, thus fillmg our 
garrisons there with troops unfit to take the field, while, as a oouse<|u6nce, 
we have had battalions serving in India and elsewhere without the proper 
machinery for supporting them with their annual drafts. It will 1^ our 
business to take stock carefully of the total foive which we require for per- 
manent employment in India and the colonies, and, having determined what 
that force should be, to see that we have it, and also that our home Army is 
numerous enough to maintain it in a proper condition of ciliciency, and 
sufficient in strength to safeguard our shores.’^ 

On this vital question the rival views, if they may really be called 
so, are in accord. Mr. Arnold Forster, by ventilating the subject in 
his lucid and incisive style, has materially helped to enlighten and 
educate the public as to the real necessity for something being done 
to re-adjuBt the military equilibrium, upset by increased calls for troops 
firom Egypt, Sooth Africa, and elsewhere. 

The Infaetet. 

Mr. Aiwld Forster next turns to the Infantry, as being the largest 
and most Sportant arm of the service, and in discussing the causes 
that are at work undermining the efficiency of Infantry battalions^ 
points out that the present linked-battalion system has resulted in tha 
borne battalions being condemned to perform the functions of a dep6t^ 
and not those of a regiment, with the result that these battaliofis may 
be compared to squeezed lemons and are absolutely useless for fighting 
p&poieB* He selects five battalions At random, and, amongst other 
Bhows his figures that each of these battelions would require 
cm an average 700 men from the Reserve to complete it for war. 
He concludes by saying : 

** In the time of trial we shall find tiiat we are without an Army, in the 
modem sense of the word, and shall be confronted by a state of confusion 
m>d unpreparedness which may end in disaster.” 

In reply to this sexioua indintmeat, Sir Arthur HaUiburtcm legfoti 
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iihat Mr. Arnold Forster did not specify the bettalions he selected bjr 
nameyas it is extremely d^colt to oiiticise hisfigasesin oonseqnenoe; 
he goes on, however, to explain that it was never contemplated thet 
oar home battalions should be maintained at fighitbg efficiency any 
more than those of any other nation in Enrope. In case of war, the 
men now serving in France and Germany only amount to one-third 
of those that wonld actually take the field ; the remainder coming 
from the Beserve. The same system obtains in England, except that 
our soldiers are trained for seven years with the colours, and while 
serving have a fair chance of seeing active service, whereas those of 
France and Germany are only trained for three and two years respeo^ 
tively and seldom see any real fighting. 

Sir Arthur draws np an interesting comparison of the British, 
French, and German battalions mobilised for war, exclnding all men 
under twenty from the British battallbns, so as to bring the minimum 
age into harmony with that in foreign battalions : 


Service with the Colours. I British. | French. | German. 


Men over 1 year and under 2 years' service • • 

»» over 2 1 , ,, 3 ,, n • • 

„ over 3 ,1 21 » . . 

112 

96 

268 

1 

I 140 

1 140 

1 23 

288 

1 « 

Available on Mobilisation 

476 

j 803 

i 335 

1 

Required from the Reserve - 
Men of 7 to 8 years with the Ckilours , 

„ 8 years with the Colours . « . , < 

ii 2 ,, 11 • « . • 

1 

' 591 

1 

! ”• 

698 

1 

I 

696 

Strength of Battalion (exclusive of ofiScers) mobilised 
for war 

1 1067 

1 

{ 1001 1 

1081 


N.B.— The minimum standard of height for Infhatry in the French and German 
Annies is under 5(t. lin., in the British 5ft. 8tin.» while the average height of our 
Infantry in 1896 was just under 5ft. 7in. 

From this table it will be se(>n that the British home battalions 
{peace) are stronger in older soldiers than mther the French or .Ger- 
man Utt^ions by 173 and 141 respectively, while the moii&issd 
battidions, in their composition, are snperior to those in mther ^ 
French or German Armies. f 

* 

Tbk Abtillebt. 

In oritiQiring thn AxtiUeiy, Mr. Arnold Fontw dow not meet with 
neh fiimddaiilo ofpooiSon, nd oompuiag hit iMenitnti witii thow 
ill .Lard Imidoirii# aniU bs win that thdr tiowt do not oateiially 
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differ ragaiding the reel raamaij fbr en addition to this arm. ICr. 
Arnold Forster is of opinion that we hare not an adequate number of 
batteries^ the proportion of ^rtillerj to Infantiy in the British Army 
being lower than it is in any foreign army. There is a smaller number 
of guns per thousand men, and in addition, for the very large force 
of Infant^ outside the regular Army oomposed of Militio and Voltin** 
teers (200,000 men altogether), we possess exactly one field battery, 
Lo^ Lansdowne in the speedi previously referred to, when men- 
tioning the Artillery says : 

We are determined that in respect of this arm our small Army shall not 
be deficient. We may have to place in the field large bodies of auxiliary 
troops whose effioieD<^ could not bo so great as that of the Reguliurs, and in 
our opinion, it is incumbent that these troops should be supported by an 
ample force of Artillery. We are determined that this important arm shall, 
both in organisation and strength^ be maintained in a high state of pre- 
paredness.’' 


Lorn Service versus Short Service. 

Mr. Arnold Forster, after having done yeoman service for the 
Artillery, next toms his attention to the present short-service system, 
and here he gets somewhat out of his depth, and is hopelessly beaten 
by his adversary. He opens his attack by stating that under the present 
short-service system, the required recrnits are not forthcoming, those 
who are obtained are not of the right stamp or quality, and the Reserve, 
to acquire which the whole scheme was formulated, is of doubtful value 
and is decreasing in number. He further states that the majority of 
officers in high command outside the War Office do not hesitate to 
condemn it, therefore, the onus of proof lies with the friends of 
the system. 

, Sir Arthur Halliburton takes up the cudgels in defence of the 
short-service i^stem with equal vigour, producing an array of figures 
which are at once the admiration and despair of his critics. He shows 
conclusively that the long-service system proved a failure, not only in 
England, but on the Continent ; and was consequently finally abandoned 
by us in 1870. 

Regarding the supply of reomits, the numbers annually obtained 
prior to 1870 averagi^ about 15,000, while firom 1870 to 1889 it 
avargged 28,900, and smce then 38,726 annually. In the years 
between 1861 and 1870, though the Army was reduced by 40,000 
meai its strength in spite of a demoralising system of bonntieB was on 
an average 3812 below establishment, and taking the period of 1854 
to 1870 the average annual deficiency amounted to 7488. Under the 
short-service system the peace establishmente^ with temporary 
exceptions, have always been fully m ai ntained. 

In regard to the recruits fbemsalves, Sir Arthur points cat that^ in 
qnte of the fact that we now enlist more than twice as many reemits 
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M we did nndar the bog-service sjstem, we sljU get tibem abent the 
same age, and many doubt whether any amonat of pay that the 
Oovemment is likdy to offer would procure any appreciable npttiber 
of older recrnits. In 1870 we were at onr wits* end to midntatii an 
Infantry force of 108,266, without any Beserve, to-day we maintain 
187|612, and have an Infantry Beserve of 51,948 men. 

" Foeeign Battauons. 

Taming first to onr foreign Army and oomparing the result of the 
two systems, it will be interesting to oonsnlt the following table,, 
showing the average strength and composition of battalionB in our 
foreign garrisons in 1870 and in 1897 : 


Age. 

1870. 

1807. 

Under 20 years of age . 


38 

From 20 to 25 years 

21i» 

668 

„ 26 to 80 

218 

. 282 

30to36 

15.1 

89 

„ .85 to 40 

Over 40 

5b 

12 

7 

‘2 

Average strength . 

702 

1031 


Foreign battalions prior to 1870, besides being considerably weaker 
than they are now, were on an average 50 below their establish- 
ments, while now they are kept up to their fall establishment. 
Farther, they had only 464 men between the ages of twenty and 
thirty (the best fighting age), against 940 snch men now, while th^ 
could only be expanded to war strength by diluting battalions with 
raw recruits, or by reinforcing them from other regiments. The balanco 
is undoubtedly in favour of the present system as far as our foreign 
Army is concerned. 

Home Battauons. 

The average compositbn of a battalion at home under the two 
systems is set forth in the table bebw, and it will be seen at a glance 
that, dednotiog all men under twenty years of age as being unsnited 
for war, who would be relegated to depdts on the ontbret^ of hos- 
tilities, the fighting force available is almost identical in both cases. 


Age. 

1870 . 

1897 . 

Under 20 years of age , 

114 

263 ' 

From 20 to 26 years of age . 

184 

344 *' 

36 to 80 „ . a • 

142 

85 

„ 30 to 85 „ ... 

141 

as 

„ 85 to 40 ... 

50 

13 

Over 40 years of age • • . . 

7 

3 } 


mT 

742 

Dadaot men ender 30 yean of age * 

114 

863 

Foioe available • • 

474 

*473 


Under the long-aervioe system no means existed for raisiog battalioDa 
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itiNkm 4ll4i to 1067 (tlieir mt tausisflt hf pcHiiiDg into tbefar 

fanfai tkwrly nitod mcndte, or by denuding tito tnilitio. Bod tiho 
Utoet eatpe^t been teaortodioy bottolions iropl4 not only beoo hod 
to take the field 26i below thefr full eatobliAnient, bnt the miUtio 
wcmld hoTe been paralysed by the loaa of one-third, jnat ot the time it 
would itself have been embo£ed for aervioe. * 

The gloomy state of afihue in 1870, after long aervioe had had a 
lengthy trial, was undoubtedly the oauae of the old i^stem being 
-finally anperseded by the present short service. If the following 
table, showing a diort-servioe battalion mobilised for war, be atndied, 
it will snrely be conceded that, whatever may be the condition of a 
home battalion without its reservists, the same battalion mobilised for 
war ia a really formidable fighting machine. 


Hen under 20 years 

Relegated to dep5t» 

„ from 20 to 25 years 

8i4 

M 25 to 30 „ 

6ir 

30 to 35 „ 

192 

„ 85 to 40 

12 

over 40 „ 


Total mobilised battalion 

1067 

The Beser\e. 


Under the existing system, in addition to the Beservists who would 
Join their battalions on mobilisation, there would still remain a reserve 
of 52,006 men ready to make good casualties in the field, obtained 
ftorn the following sources : 

From tfafe Army Keserve, over and above battalion reqairempots • 8,492 

Soldien under twenty, relegated from battalions to their depots , 18,886 

The UUitia Reserve 24,628 

52,006 

Under the long-service system, the only reserve left in the country 
oonaisted of about 9868 men, mo^y under twenty years of age. 

The War Office. 

In regard to the War Office Mr. Arnold Eorater ia remarkably 
outspoken, and says : 

It can hardly be doubted that a re-organiMitioD of the War Office itseH 
is dssiinble. The avUian officials, who have done so much mischief in the 
pa^ should be compelled to come into the open and take the proper 
fespctoibility of their acts. The military officials should refuse any longer 
jfl to submit, as they have submitted over* and over again, to the pigecm- 
hol^ of their remonstrances, and if they do not they should cease to 
espeot that the country will hold them hanmess. Parliament and the public 
are not the least bound to follow the advice of our best soldiers upon 
milita^ matters ; bat both Phrliament and the public would like to Imow 
s^tMadvioeis. When solemn pronouucemeiits are made expreming 
the opinions of the War Office, it would be helpful to know how much of 
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the nrononnoement escpraies the ml belief of the men who have ^ to 
do the fightings and how xoudh is the gloss pat upon it ^ a odlection of 
blaiaeless and widldntentioned politicians, aetuaxies, and iaUorg.’’ 

Mr« Amdd Foirater here attacks a body of men whO| thdr own 
xegnlalaoiis, are debarred from replying to his strictures in the puUio 
press. Parliament and the public receive information regarding the 
Army through the channel the electorate appoints ; that is^ through 
the Secretary of State for War, who is a member of the Oabinet, 
assisted by a Parliamentary Under Secretary of State^ and ly an 
Asssistant Under Secretary of Stote, both of whom are membm of 
the House of Oommons. 

The Secretary of State for War has the whole machinery of the 
War Office, both civilian and military, at his disposal, and can conse- 
quently command the advice of what are presumably our best soldier 
on any subject he may require. 

Small Wars. 

Although the short-service system has undoubtedly provided us for 
a big war with a better Army than we have ever had, yet for small 
wars, such as England frequently engages in, it has not proved so 
satisfactory. The military authoritieB, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment, are unable to stiffen their home battalions (which are admittedly 
unfitted for fighting purposes) with a single man from the Beserve ; 
the result is they have the greatest difficulty in raising 5000 men to 
go anywhere without splitting up battalions. They are much abused 
in consequence, and the system itself is brought into disrepute. 

Ten ^onsand men, trained for seven years in the ranks, who 
in many instances have seen actual fighting, are passed to the Beserve 
annnally. Were the military authorities authorised by Parliament to 
call np these men, during the first year of their service with the 
Beserve, the whole difficulty in regard to our small wars would< 
vanish. We should be able to send abroad battalions of which any 
nation oonld be proud, and that at short notice, and without causing 
any reid Jpodship to the Beservists concerned. 

Whenever there is any real fighting to be done there is no lade 
of volunteers. The Beserve, under such circumstances, would tMM|Qes- 
tionaUy “roll up” to a man, and that willingly, and notiiing nwd 
probably be heard regarding the much abused short-servio6 fiplitem 
but unqualified praise. 

A Member of the Hsadquabtebs Staff.. 
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BECHUANALAND. 


I WISH again to bring before the public the subject of Bechuana- 
land, conoermug which so much has already been written. I 
would speak of the country as a native territory under its chiefs ; also 
as under the British Government as a Crown colony and Protectorate ; 
and during the last monthf as annexed to the Cape Colony. I have 
hmg been impressed with the great importance of this country to 
Britain, not so much as a possession, but as a oommauding position 
from which, as the central or supreme Power, Great Britain could 
seonte the peaceful progress of South Africa. It is more than twenty 
years siuce I first directed the attention of the British Government to 
this country and its peculiar claims, and I have been unremitting 
since in keeping before our rulers a matter of so great importance. 
I must say tbt often there has been reason for discouragement. In 
the case of statesmen whose disporitions were good and views 
enlightened, tiie very geography of the question was sometimes at 
bolt I am thankfid to think that we can complain of this ignorance 
no longer. 

Early traveUers m the interior of South Africa did not tell us about 
Becbuanaland or the Bechuanas. They wrote about the Batlaping, or 
the Batlaros, or the Bangwaketsi, as did Moffat ; or the Bakwena, the 
Bakhatla, or the Bamangwato, as did Liviugstone. These were clan* 
namei; W the people had not then in use any name to indude 
them 1^. Speaking the same language from the Ysal Biver to the 
Zambesi, and practiang tim same customs at every “Ehotla” or 
chiefs oonncil*yard, the people were so much divided politioally that 
no geitMal name seem^ to be neoeoaiy. But when the broad 
waggon-road was opened up from one end of the country to the 
otiiiv ; when the preacher and the trader visited them all, and built 
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homes or huts in all their towns, the name Bedmanas crept in as a 
common name. It was probably in 1883 that the word came into 
Qse in England, at the same time that a map of Sooth Africa 
began to be reckoned nnsatisfactoiy if it did not reach the Zambesi. 

The missionaiy oocnpation of Bechoanaland commenced early in 
the present centniy, and witnessed the various flactuations of British 
policy on Sooth African qoestions. For instance, in 1846 there was 
the step forward, whmi a British Besident was appointed to Bloem- 
fontein, the capital of what was first called the Orange Biver 
Sovereignty; and there was the step backward, some ten years 
afterwards, when the people of the Sovereignty, and those of the 
Transvaal as well, received their independence. Living in native terri- 
tories, the missionaries bosied themselves with their own eqnritoal 
work, teaching the arts of civilised life as well as the divine precepts 
of religion ; and before long the Bechnanas had learned not only the 
first principles of Christianity, bat also how to irrigate their own 
lands, to plough and to reap as did their white instructors. 1 
remember that on entering Bechnanaland, some forty years ago, I was 
very much impressed and gratified with the indications which met the 
traveller that the habits of the people were gradually changing, and 
that their type of Christianity was to be a practical every-day type. 
We passed lands and orchard in the neighbourhood of Euruman 
belonging to natives, who had sown the crops and had also planted 
the fruit-trees. 

Some twenty years after that— in 1878— the country was disturbed, 
nnd a party of British volunteers from Kimberley appeared to pre- 
serve order and to assist in the apprehension of evil-doers from the 
oobny. It was likely that the government of the country would pass 
into our hands, as that of the native chieftains had bMome effete. 

What about those native farms and orchards ? ” I was asked the 
commanding officer of the field force ; my officers have taken a 
great fancy to them, and would like to claim them.” I remember 
that my reply was to the effect that he could have no practical difficulty 
as a Britudi officer who waged war against chiefs and governments* 
Ibut not against farmers and peasants. ** If there is one thing,” I 
remember adding, ** which the average Englishman will cheerfully 
respect, it is what he terms * another man’s sweat.’ Tour oQuim 
will never be insensible to that argument; the lands and gavdea/bf 
the Bechnanas will remain in their own possession nnder the QtNIitf 
And so they did. * 

In 1885 a new fbature was introduced into the Land Settlement of 
Bechnanaland. Besides private lands’^ in the poBsession of Enro- 
paans, and "Government Iimda” which were at the disposal of the 
Grown, the High OomuiBBioner recognised what were called " tribal^ 
lattdi^^ SI being the inslienaUe posseirion of a tribe or part of a 
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fvibtt. The Beohaandend Land Chart afterwarda fully ratified tiin 
legal poaitiooi of theae ** tribal landa.** 


Ought Afaigahs to (sm Land in South Africa? ' 

I am aware that there are those who would wish to deny the right 
to natiTB Africans ip hold any lands in their own oonntry. Thia 
policy, if it can be called such, is too hideous, from a Christian point 
ci riew, to be seriously considered ; and it is as dangerous as it ie 
unchristian. ** This must be a white man’s oountiy,” says one man,, 
as he lays his hand on a map. ‘‘This must be a white man’s 
country,” says another, as he sees how good is the water supply of a 
district and how healthy is the climate for Europeans. “ We do 
not object to your coming into our country,” said the chiefs of 
Bechuanaland in 1884-5, “ provided you leave us the lands we aro 
occupying. We shall hand over the rest tr the Queen, as an 
acknowledgment for her future protection, and for British titles to 
the lands which we are holding and using.” It does not become ns 
to decline an offer such as that. Oeasion, and not oonqneat, is the 
only worthy method of a Christian nation’s advance among such tribes 
as the Bechnanas. No true administrator would recommend the duK 
inheriting of any chief and people such as Khama and the Bechnanas,. 
and certainly no Christian legislator could agree to it. In my inter- 
course with Dutch-speaking men I have always heard it acknowledged^ 
with more or less heartiness, that the native population must have 
some place to call their own fusschet^ lamel tn between heaven 

and earth. Our only hope of a peaceful future in South Africa is so* 
to treat the natives that they shall feel that character, and not colour, 
secures to them all human rights before the law. Then the native 
and mixed population can find social intercourse among themselves, 
and the Europeans can continue as distinct and separate as at present, 
and yet cheerfully acknowledge the citizen-rights of all who are 
qualified before thb law. This is not Negrophilist twaddle; it is 
good statesmanship, which would be acknowledged as such to-day by 
every Christian Gk)veiDment of Europe. The oaut and the twaddle 
are on the other side, and found themselves always on an appeal to 
the lowest feelings of our raqg, whether that race is Dutch or.English- 
qpeaking. Our pacific policy recognises that we are in Africa, and 
that Almighty CM placed here millions of human beings before our 
day. We may govern them, and lead them, and live with them in 
marvellously wide country ; but we may not rob them and dis- 
nherit them, and still remain UbmeleBB before our Ood. 

This pbli^ is not only the only right one, but it is also the 
an)^ advisable and the only safe one. When rebela and treaion* 
wungm cut be met hj the quiet reply from a native, I live in my 
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own hodse o& tt; wit la&d, irUdi I etdthwto to »ydelf| iiitd«r to 
proteotiott of to GtoyeramOB^** ton to ompltqrtMni} of oU 

soeh oril people most oome to an end^ and to coimtojr enjoy peaoe. 
And these are the terms on which all enlighteniid natioiis will now 
toe part in opening np’^ Africa to Eniopean omlisation and to 
the Christian i^gion^ whose dictates are always above onr own 
eelfishnesB. 

Bechuanaland Disturbakce of 1897. 

The Beohnanaland disturbance of last year had a very mysterions 
commencement. How it came to pass that the ordinary laws of hos- 
pitalily, which obtain among heathen natives as well as Christians^ 
were ignored at Fokwannie, and that the strangers” of the chiefs 
the white traders in his town livmg under his protection, were 
murdered in cold blood in broad daylight, is a question which it is 
impossible at present to answer. Those who know native ways at 
once put the question to themselves and to one another : Something 
led up to this ; what was it ? Force is added to this inquiry when 
we remember that a minister of religion — a clergyman and missionary 
of the Church of England in South Africa — lived unmolested through 
all the horrors in Fokwannie. That favour was shown even m that 
dreadful hour is seen in the sending off of one of two European 
brothers out of danger, and in the sparing and protecting of the wives 
and children of the murdered men. 

What actually happened? Cruel and treacherous murders took 
place at Galishwe’s town, Fokwannie, in which it was known from 
the first that the head-men of the town were implicated. Besides the 
police, there does not seem to have been any one whatever in 
Beohnanaland whose duties had special reference to a population 
only recently emerged from tribal rule. There were only the magis- 
trate of the division (or county) and the usual officers of colonial 
police. There was no civilian there who from the first could have 
sifted ” to people by his infiuenoe on the one hand, and given 
reliable advice to the Colonial Government on the other. By aid of 
such an ofiS.C6r, the real evil-doers would have been known, and 
fmofitoding people would have been reassured and protected. But, 
takmg the matter as one of pofice, and for punishment, dtii m find 
^mrselveB in a more satisfactoiy position? On the oontftkyi^<,to 
police a&ir at Fokwannie would appear to have been a meMh toeo» 
The olg'eet, one would toe for granted, was to arrest to murdenos, 
and, if they resisted, to fire on them, idter due warning. This would 
naturally lead, in the first place, to to bringing together of a fom 
unfficient to surround the murderers and their town. Terms would 
then be oihred to aU non-bdligerents, who^ would at once give 
tossselves up and retire. Only those hopshis of pardon woqU 
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$ 1 ^* Of them all who aarvived would get a fair trial. Had thio 
been done, it is absolutely certain that the Pokwannie disturbance' 
would have ended at once-^^ded at Pokwannie. What looked like 
an insane attempt to act the part of independent chiefs would havo 
been at once crushed by the police. But a half*mo(m is widely 
different from a circle. If yon want to catch, and to arrest, yon 
form a circle and dose in. If you want to drive out and ** punish 
the people, you form a half-moon, drive them out and set fire to 
the town. And, farther, if you wish to make it from the first 
most difficult to make arrests, you leave the open part of your crescent 
towards the border of another State (in this ease the border of the 
Transvaal, which is not far from Pokwannie), and set fire to the town 
behmd the fugitives. They will hasten to cross the border, and yon 
will not be able to follow them. The women and children yon will 
have rendered homeless, and the men yon will have raised to tba 
dignity of a war party ; and you say your object all the while was to 
arrest murderers. Surely it was not too much to expect that things 
would have been managed differently at Pokwannie. The colonial 
police were not sent to punish or drive out people and burn s 
town, as they did. They were sent to arrest murderers, and that they 
did not accomplish, nor did they take reasonable steps towards 
doing it. 

On tbe native side nothing whatever can iustify the cruel murders, 
or even palliate them. If we go into tribal history, we find that the 
Pokwannie people were the highest in the land, as to birth , but they 
had been passed over by both the British and the Transvaal Goveri>- 
meats in all negotiations, because they had first been passed over 
by the suffrages of their own people. Molala, son of Mankoroano, 
had the bulk of the people round him, although be was inferior in 
rank to Luka Jantje, and all were inferior to the Pokwannie branch 
of the tribe. 

Power and pivilege had long left the Pokwannie people — ^the chief 
branch of the Batlaping. In recent years there was always a^ certain 
wild recklessness about their actions, which may partly be traced to 
their bitter thought that, although first by birth, they were poor, had 
no people, and had nothing to lose. Thus in the general risbg of 
1878 they rose with the colonial insurgents, attacked a trader on his 
fam and store in the country, and killed him. For this the leaders 
were arrested and subjected to a long term of imprisonment in the 
Cape Colony. After their release they returned to Pokwannie. It 
does not appear that they were placed under any special supervision, 
although all who knew their character and history would regard them 
as a distinct element of danger. Molala and his head-men at Taung 
have the merit of keej^mg themselves clear from the disturbances, 
though the Pokwannie chiefs were their near relatives. Ho one wiU 
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iteett that Loka Jantje would bare tim bad tba Fcdcwaimie criminalw 
been amsfced. And the rising of anj one living at Langbeig in 
sympathy with tiie people of Pokwannie is ontrageonsly absiiTd. The 
rising of these latter people, in the estimation of fair-minded men, 
lies at the door of the Cape Government as much as-^peibaps more 
than — at their owik*door. 

It is asserted, and probably with tmth, that Molaia knew where 
Galishwe was for seyeral days, and that he kept bis semt. Now 
there was no lore lost between the Tanng people and those of 
Pokwannie ; indeed, they were bitter enemies. Still it would hare 
been diagracefal in Molaia, as a tribesman, if he had revealed the 
hiding-place of his relative to Government. This tribal feeling would 
no donbt have been overcome, and Molaia and his people might have 
helped Government in their operations if the colonial officers had 
known how to get snch people to commit themselves to aright course. 

It was, indeed, through the help of snch people that the evil-doers 
ought to have been arrested before they got to Langberg. In 1879, 
people more dangerous, and equally if not more numerous, having 
fled from the Langberg, were arrested and brought out of the Kalahari 
Desert by the skill and inflnence of Europeans and natives combined, 
and withont loss of life. 

The Langhirci. 

There is one place of defence in the southern part of Bechnanalaud — 
that of the Langberg. Pokwannie lies at the extreme east of 
Bechuanaland, Langberg lies at the west ; the plains of Bechuanaland 
lie between. The whole country has been in our hands since 1885 ; 
it is part of a British colouy ; our colonial police constantly traverse it. 
How, then, could this plain be crossed by the Pokwannie men and 
the Langberg reached without observation from our colonial guardians 
of the peace ? This movement, however, was successfully accomplished, 
and not without other outrages at farms and at traders’ stores, so that 
the line of march must have been well known. Yet vrith little or 
no difficulty Galishwe and his Pokwannie ruffians reached the 
Langberg. 

It is said that Galishwe and his people were well received in the 
Transvaal by a farmer there, who is also the field-oome^or local 
representative of the Republican Government, and that sold 

ammunition to them. It is a mere waste of time to too 

deeply into what was a very likely occurrence under the unwonted 
drcumstances. It was certainly an unfriendly and nnneighbourly 
action on the part of an obscure person-— for all of whose actions, of 
coarse, his Government may be held responsible. But what is far 
more worthy of inquiry is— *How comes it that natives living under 
the Queen are fouud as fugitives in the Transvaal, negotiating about 
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ftommiiitioii with whioh to dioot tha eoloninl poUoo? Theinoident ii 
itodf our dhfgniee. 

It must be remembered that there wee a eondderable po[mlati(m 
redding at the Langbeig — cm the whole a qnidi and well-oondnoted 
people. Among them was Toto» the Batlaio chief. The Batlaro 
tribe had little or no tribal eympathy with the Batlaping, by whom 
they were allowed to live peaceably in Batlaping oonatiy. It is not 
so long ago that the Bahnmtsi tribe Beparated*«->one part to remain in 
what is now the western part of the Transvaal, and the other part to 
journey sonthward and seek a new conntiy. They became known as 
Bagamotlware, or Batlaros — ^those of the Wild-Olive — and were said 
to be BO named after a wild olive-tree which grew where their chiefs 
oonrtyard was for many years. like the Bahnmtsi farther north, these 
BatLs^ have been known as an energetic and indnstrions people, still 
separate, but with a tendency to mingle with the Batlaping. They 
were regarded by the Batlaping as friends living on sufferance, and 
they themselves accepted that position. They made no pretensions 
to the ownership of any part of the country, except with the consent 
of the Ilatlaping. The Batlaping themselves— those of the Fish — 
have never been regarded as excelling in any of those matters in 
which native tribes emulated one another in the olden time. The 
northern tribes at Xanye, at Molepolole, and at Palapye, not to 
mention the Barolong at Mafeking, would feel insulted if l^eir status 
or ability were likened to that of the Batlaping, even including the 
people of Taung. None of the above-named tribes would have spent 
a week in putting down the people of Pokwannie and all their 
sympathisers. 

Now that, so to speak, the small-pox of disaffection and rebellion 
had been allowed to spread from east to west in Bechnanaland, the 
military question became one of greater importance, and people now 
began to speak of the siege of Langberg.” I am not aware, even 
at this stage, of any serious effort on our port to isolate the Pokwannie 
people, and to assure the ordinary inhabitants of the Langbeig that 
car object was merely to arrest murderers and evil-doers, and that 
all others were our friends. There seemed to be no confidence what- 
ever in any native man. What started as a movement to arrest 
murderers had now become more or less, from our side, a race war — 
the white man keeping aloof from all natives of whatever tribe. This 
attitude was deeply to be regretted, and the apparent doctrine that 
all natives were like those of Pokwannie was not worthy of British 
officers, who are aoenstomed to rule and to lead men of ^ shades of 
oobur, and who believe that character and fiuthfnlness go deeper than 
one's skin. But the raoe-Unes on whioh we were now apparently 
aotiiig e^d <mly have one result. Tribes that had no oonneotSon 
with Pokwannie and little friendship with its people found themsdhmi 
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$U dfatanistad by the police end ledumed ae hayiag tkiags m oornmon 
with one another. It seenuito be quite oertain that no western chief 
desiied to fight, and that had these men been otmntenaneed end ofired 
adequate proteotion by onr people the distarbeiioe would merer have 
assamed ^ importance whteh it did, beeanse men like their leaders 
would not only not hare been on the wrong side bnt would hare been 
of great service on the right side. We are told, for instance, that on 
more than one occasion Luka Jantje took great trouble to pot himself 
right with onr people. It was stated that he in effect made offer of 
himself and his allegianoe and service, and that practically these were 
distrusted and rejected. This was done either through ^eer incom- 
petence, or from a feeling entirely nnworthy of the British officer— 
Let him go to the devil ! what is the use of bothering about a 
nigger?” 

Lanobehg in 1878. 

A far more powerful enemy was dislodged from the Langberg by 
volunteers under British officers in 1878. One thought that surely 
the experience thus gained would be utilised by the force investing 
the Langberg in 1897. Nothing of the sort would seem to have 
been in the mind of the officer and men, who on reaching Langberg 
marched recklessly up to the “ poort ” or defile, where some of them 
were shot down by enemies who were not seen. Thus these lives 
were thrown away, probably through sheer ignorance. Months passed 
after this reverse, and reinforcements were brought up from various 
parts of the colony after great delay. It was tried, but found 
impossible, to starve the people into submission, as the cordon round 
their fortresses Was incomplete. 

The taking of the Langberg in 1878 was accomplished in a matter 
of days. It was then in the hands of a daring set of men who were 
bold enough to attack Griqua Town from Langberg as a base. Among 
them were well-known crack shots from among the Griqnas and half- 
castes. It took many months in 1897 to accomplish the same piece 
of work when the defenders were merely the men of Pokwannie and 
of Luka Jantje, with the Batlaros of Toto, who were fighting only 
because the disturbance had come to their home in the Langberg and 
they saw no adequate protection and no way of escape. ^ ^ , 

At last, after many months of delay, the order was pvexl tsijtorm 
the mountain, and in a few hours the Langberg was in oiie^p&nds. 
It needed only that the defenders should see that the volunteers were 
in earnest for them to retire almost without fighti^, and next day 
to give themselves up unreservedly, GMishwe having now left tiie 
mountam and taken to the Eialahari desert. 

Snowing Luka Janlge as I did, his good and his bad qualities, I 
na&nol but rsgret the nircmmstasces connected with his end* So 
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evidently despaired of reottviog quarter, and died fightmg in hie 
ateongliold. Some of hia aseailiaate^braTe men themselres — as they 
aipproacbed him scaling the hill, tried to save a hrave man’s life ; bat 
it was not to be : Lnka himself had despaired of it, and made no 
geetnre to plead for quarter. A faithful attendant remained with 
him to the last, and was shot with him in his Langberg fastness. 
Almost at once the old chief was propped up, and his photo was 
taken for an enterprising newspaper ! 

There is a sickening story about Luka Jantje’s head which reminds 
one of a West African story of the bust of a murdered youth, severed 
and preserved in spirits, and sent to London by a husband to his wife 
who resided there ! 1 decline to write the details of the Langberg 
story. Thank God, there cannot be many people who would or could 
do such things, except as a duty. This haughty disregard of the 
ordinary decencies towards poor humanity belongs not to healthy- 
minded or strong people, but points rather to a self-indulgent, new-* 
aensation-seeking, and therefore decadent race. 

It is a relief to have to chronicle how many actions of kindness 
were shown by our volunteers in Bechnanaland towards the sick and 
the weak among the natives when they had opportunity. The work 
however, at the outset, required not so much young volunteers as a 
sufficient number of experienced men, such as the Cape Mounted 
Bifles, for immediate action. The ** boy- volunteers ” were not at fault 
as to bravery or discipline, only the whole life was new to them. 
Another class of volnnteers, who went by the name of ** Burghers,” and 
were highly paid, refused to storm a mountain fastness : thny said 
they were horsemen, not footmen ; so they were allovved to return to 
their homes ; and this^ it seems, was one reason fdr the long delay. 
From cases which have already come before the colonial courts, it 
would appear that there was an impression abroad among some of the 

Burgher *’ leaders that no prieouers were to be taken. Fellows who 
gate themselves up were to berallowed to go away a certain number 
of yards and then shot. This was established in court to have been 
done, but the perpetrators of it were regarded by a jury as not guilty, 
not even of culpable homicide, as the judge remarked in surprise and 
regret. Then half a dozen ** friendlies ” were shot down the 
same stamp of Burgher ” volunteers — a woman and child being 
among the killed. A native who had long served in the Border 
Folieej, of which he was still a member, and who was there with the 
knowledge of his superior officer, was also diet down on the same 
occasion by men who were near to him, and to whom he kept shout- 
ing, *' Don’t shoot me ; I’m in Government service.” These cases of 
horrible, needless shooting down have also been tried, but not punished* 
I believe these volunteer Burghers who could thus shoot relentlesdy 
on the plain were the people who declined to storm the hilh 
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Xt liiM to be noted, then, ttut the Cepe Colon]' spent msny months 
and very muoh money in arresting a party of rebUm murderers, and 
in pntting doim a trifling diatarbanoe, so far as numbers or influence 
are concerned. The Cape Colony has l^tus not taken up a distingnished 
position in the eyes of other South eifrican Powers, of whaterer 
colour. 

Indeed, it is almost impossible to gire the first officers of polica the 
credit of sincerity in their movements against Fokwannie, always 
supposing that C^vemment was willing to give them the neoessarj 
men. These man are in this unpleasant dilemma ; if they were 
sincere they were miserably thoughtless, if not incompetent If all 
along they could have done better, then did they, for reasons known 
to themselves, allow the disturbance to drag along. In either case 
they were poor representatives of Britain or of our leading colony in 
South Africa. 


CoxnscATioN OK Lands. 

At an early date in the history of this Vokwannie affair it was 
publicly stated in the colony by Sir Gordon Sprigg that the lands of . 
the Pokwannie people would be confiscated.* Proig other public 
speeches which have been made in the Cape Colony one would suppose 
that the Act had bad a general reference to the whole colony and to 
all its people. It was triumphantly demanded whether ‘‘rebels” 
ought not to have their lands confiscated ? That question is not yet 
solved ; the Act in question has reference only to Bechuanaland and 
to -Beohnanas. We do not object to the confiscation of the lands of 
rebels. But we consider that with reference to the natives in 
Bechuanaland other than Pokwannie people it will probably be very 
difiicnlt for any calm-minded person to find the people guilty of 
rebellion. Should these people complain that they looked in vain for 
protection from the colonial forces, what can the reply be ? 

most degrading part of all this business is that it seems to be 
accepted on all hands in the colony that this wholesale confiscation 
of land will be specially gratifying to the Dutch-speaking colonists. 
The Ministry is taxed with confiscating so much land as a sop to this 

* An Act of Parliament was necessary for this purpose, and this was pMWd In Jons 
last. Thib Act declares tliat it bhall be lawful for the ** Governor, hy to 

declare any portion of the land forming the Native Keservos mentioned in tKIwedide 
of this Act, defined by the said bchedule, to be Crown land, and thei^upoiMiOitnd so 
declared td be Crown land may be dealt with in manner proidded ty the bwfelating 
to the leabing and disposal of Crown lands : Provided that each Proclamation ^all in- 
clade only Peserves wliich the Governor shall be satisfied have recently, before the 
pusing of this Act, been ocoapied by rebellions Natives. Upon the issne of any each 
Proclamation in respect of such land all the existing gnats to snohlmad, or any portion 
of it, shall be deeiM to be cancelled.” On turning to l^e schedule we find that 
besides Pokwannie, we have the Native Reserves uf Gsrapboane, Dillaraping, Badin, 
JPoxan, Keioeketoe, Uiben, Kathn, and that portion of the Langberg Native Reserve 
occupied by Tdlo and Uuka Jantje and their toUowete, and by other natives in open 
tebehian. * 
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ifMVtiofi of the colonial community ; and the contention of those iriio 
«»y so is so far borne ont by a resolntion of the Afrikander Band 
Ocmgress held recently at Malmesbory, in which Ihe Premier was 
4hanked for this confiscating policy. It is, however, my own view 
Chat the healthy opinion colonists, Batch or Eaglish-speaking, 
wonld be for the confiscation of the land of actual rebels, such as the 
people of Pokwannie, bnt not for the loss of lands to men who have 
already lost so mnch, not because they were rebels, bnt because 
Ooremment were nnable or unwilling to protect them at their homes. 

When the Bechuanas gave themselves np at the Langberg, it was 
at once seen that they were within measurable distance of starvation. 
Their cattle had been captured by the police, and had died of rinder- 
pest. Many of the people had been living on the wild berries and 
roots and other produce of the Veldt, and were more like skeletons 
Chan anything else. It was evident we shonld have to make some 
provision for them — ^what was that to be? We had allowed the 
Pokwannie people to take refuge in the Langberg fastnesses ; and the 
pacific people of the Langberg, themselves unprotected, and against 
whom there was no complaint, had become mixed up with murderers 
«nd rebels, jj^e have already said that there was no apparent effort 
to sift out the good from among the bad, the loyal from the disloyal ; 
and of coarse, when the war was over, all the people were in equal 
poverty and want. Between war and rinderpest, a fairly well-off 
community at Langberg were now not only mixed up with murderers, 
bat without cattle and without grain — completely rained by what had 
come to them from the outside. 

It was now inoumbent on the colonial authorities to make 
provision for the starving Bechuanas. They resolved to make a 
remarkable provision for their wants : they would give them out ” 
among the farmers of the Western Province, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gape Town. “ Bough and ready,” one replies : there in 
Bebhnanal^nd are the starving people ; here, round Ca^ Town, are 
farmers and others desiring above everything cheap labour. After 
a season or two of colonial work the people will be in a position to 
return to their own country. What has been done is not in accord- 
ance with the law, bnt it seems an effectual provision for a pressing 
want.” So might one say, on first thoughts. Bnt what is this we 
hear abotrt; an engagement or indenture for five yeare f Any suoii 
engagement invalidates the whole transaction. What might havo 
appeared as a rough-and-ready method of helpmg the hnngqr 
becomes now a qnasi-legal method of depopnlatix^ Bechuanaland : 
the people are to be five years away from their country, which is cm# 
of the best in South Africa for stock-rearing, and in some plaoes for 
agriculture as well. Before the five yean ere over, the Act of the 
Colonial Parliament will be enforced, and the houses and lands of tike 
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BechnttDftB will haye passed into the hands of white men ; an exiensiye 
aot of confiscation will have taken place in Beohnanaland, while tho 
Beohaanas themselves are bound to their Western Province masters* 
When these wretched people are at liberty to retnm to Beehnandand 
it will be to find that the place which knew them shril know them 
no more for ever. All will be quite legal, however ; the name of their 
place of residence will have been mentioned in the Act of Parliament, 
and yet in most jeaaes it is confiscatied because the peo|>le of Pok* 
wannie came and sat down on their place, and the Government waa 
either unable or unwilling to drive these ruffians out and to protect 
them in their own holdings. 

Who is to judge as to the liability of the Bechuanaland people^ 
one and all, to be termed rebels ? I do not refer to those who have 
been tried at Eamberley for those offences — ^it might seem disrespect- 
ful to a legal tribunal. Besides, we should occupy the awkward 
position of questioning what had already been admits by Toto and 
others in court, acting under advice. Nevertheless, and with all 
respect to a legal tribunal, we wish to press the question whether or 
not the colonial Government is not equally to blame with all chiefa 
and people, excluding those of Pokwannie ? Is it fair to punish the 
poor hungry rank and file, who had no rebellious thojfght whatever, 
but whose misfortune it was that Government failed in its duly to 
avert and punish evil-doers ? 

1 notice that the Act declares that it is the Governor of the Cape 
Colony who shall say to whom this Act is to apply. Even the energy 
of Sir Alfred Milner would probably fail to enable him personally to 
go into the necessary detail on this question — so important to a whole 
population. It is no doubt meant by the Act l^at the Governor 
shall appoint a Commission, by whose report he may be guided in 
this very trying and very important matter. 

No more serious charge could be brought against a Government 
than that they were incapable of protecting their own well-doing 
people, or of arresting and punishing evil-doers. But this charge 
fairly and undoubtedly lies agidnst the Colonial Government in 
Bechuanaland. A single wrong is one thing; the incapacity of 
many months-— which tolerated the spread of disaffection by partiea 
who ought at once to have been arrested — ^is another and aeriooa 
thing. Have those native subjects of the Queen living pea|iii|||y in 
Bechuanaland no right to her protection? I have niiSi^N||ifk her 
Majesty’s Cape Colony Ministers have proudly claimed to be Miwlrfawy 
of the Queen, and rightly. We all gladly adbiowledge thmr 
But the move unreservedly we grant this daim, the more we deplora 
tin iaoovi^tenoe revealed in the recent aotioii of the Government 
through ite oiScera in geehuamJand. What waa promised to theao 
PittMin l884wai|NNAi0laoii. Andthatproteatbn was given as 
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(M thd o6nDtry was in the hands of the Britash, or central, Government ; 
hot has not been given during the past year. If it is said that the 
colonial forces in Beohnanaland were feWi then why was not the 
assistanoe of her Majeet/s troops reqnested ? 

I do not press this matter farther, and inquire who personally was 
to blame in this matter. Inoompetenoe, or worse, is written on the 
whole transaction : at whose special door this diarge lies I care not 
to inquire* My stricturea are not written from the point of view 
of a political opponent to the present Colonial Government. I hope, 
however, I express a general colonial feeling when I assert that onr 
experiences daring the past year in Beohnanaland have been such as 
tfaat^ if the Imperial Ck)vemment is willing to resume charge of 
British Bedhuanaland, the Gape Colony will willingly agree to the 
letrooestton of the country, and henceforth confine its efforts, as a 
Government over natives, to the large and restless native population 
<m our eastern borders. 

Cession of Bechuanaland. 

It was to myself, as Deputy-Commissioner, that the various South 
Beohnanaland chiefs ceded their country in 1884. This cession was 
afterwards ratified, and it is thus that we own South Bechuonaland. 
But a more important cession of native territory was that offered 
by the native chiefs to her Majesty’s Special Commissioner, Sir 
Charles Warren, in 1885. They reserved for themselves a certain 
portion of their land, and for the possession of this they were to have 
a Britirii title ; and the rest of their immense territories they con- 
sented simply to hand over to the Queen and her people, as a 
consideration for the peace and protection which they expected to 
obtain at the hands of her Majesty’s Government. The greatest 
mistake which our Government has made in recent years in South 
Africa was to let this intelligent and friendly offer fall to the ground. 

Is it possible to retrace our steps, so far as Beohnanaland and 
Khama’s oountiy and North-West Beohnanaland are concerned, and 
to return to something like the arrangement of 1885 ? Would the 
native chiefs agree to it, after the experience of the intervening 
years? Would the Cape Government agree to it, after the events of the 
past yeaiv-Bo unsatisfactory, and even pemioionB, from every point of 
view ? Would the intelligent and open-minded Cape colonist advocate 
the giving up again of Bedmanaland to the centra], or Imperial, 
Government, that it may at a future time become anintegral part of 
the future buth African Confederation ? 

It is evident that there is no insurmountable difiSionlty be^ those 
who would advocate this truly South African policy. The elainw of 
the edony to South Beohnanaland can easily be given up. The 
daims of the Chartered Company to tiie norihm and aorth-weetehi 
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portions of the Bachoana country can be ^ren np without difficulty 
or complication ; indeed, it can be asserted that the country in 
question has never been ceded, and was n^ver possessed by the 
Company. That which would appear to be something like self- 
denU on the part of the Cape Colony would in reality be for its highest 
good from every point of view. Even on the lowest grounds, it would 
be far more profitable for the Cape Colonist to have on his northern 
border a vigorous and prosperous Grown colony than that the country 
should be a distant and difficult and ill-governed part of the colony 
itself. 

With reference to Bechnanaland and the Transvaal, I am not afraid 
of being misunderstood when 1 say that it would be for the interesta 
of peace and good government that the Crown colony of Bechnanaland 
(dionld be there re-established. It’s an ill bird that fouls its ain 
nest,” and this is the bird that British people have so frequently to 
complain of in South Africa. It has been a few of our own country- 
men, and not Dutch-speaking people, who have said the most 
depredatory things of the British Government. These people hide 
themselves behind phrases and generalities ; and that has sufficed in 
the past. The well-disposed Dutch-speaking Cape Colonist has said : 

If Englidimen can thus warn us against the English Government, 
and threaten the English Government with our displeasure, what can 
we, as colonists, say in its defence?” Now, however, the dullest 
can see that the colony was never meant to be freed from outside 
interference, nor the native ohiefr from outside assistance in the 
management of their countries ; only the outside interference and 
assistance were to be solely those of the Chartered Company. Now 
all that has been exploded. The British Government — ^the central 
Government of South Africa — ^wiU do its own work for itself and for 
the general good. There shall be no interference ” with local rights, 
and there shall be no lowering of our national standards. 


Annexatioit of Bechuanaland. 

I have to submit that the annexation of Bechuanaland to the Cape 
* Colony was a profound mistake. It is well known how earnestly t^ 
annexation was proposed by one or two eager men, and with what 
determination it was opposed, for many years. It is probable dl 
South African politimans will now see ^e olgect which was h|^w. 
The ^en Premi^ of the Cape, during the annexation 
advM Parliament to make haste and annai^j there was a luge 
party opposed to it^ and dday might be dangerous! The Cape Paiv 
litment wear then habitually quite obedient, and annexed Bedhuanaland 
as recommended. Just aa the Transvaal reformari were not to be 
allowed to aooom]^ any good thing **oS thmr own bal^” ao the 
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Imperial Oovemment was to be bowed out of Bechuanaland and 
ont of Sontb Africa, Wbat was to remain ? The power which wae 
behind Dr. Jameson, the power which then dictated to an obedient 
colony. It was plainly meant that this peculiar amalgamating power 
was to be snpreme in the whole of South Africa, The cotoy and,, 
indeed, South Aj&ica, can thankfully see what they escaped from 
through the failure of Dr. Jameson. We are persuaded that the 
South Africa aimed at fay the promoters of the Baid was a very 
diffiHrent one from that confederation which has been looked forward 
to good and true men in all the colonies and States. 

Now that the scales have fallen from many eyes, it is possible to get 
an intelligent answer to the question, What is the South Africa of 
the future fcxr which you are aiming ? I believe the answer from 
many an intelligent and sincere Sou^ African will be : We aim at^ 
and work for, a locally free and Confederated South Africa. We 
rise above names and remember facts. We remember the points on 
which we are in deep harmony ; our essential oneness is nnqnes* 
turned) and ensures a happy South Africa in the future. We are 
agreed that that confederation cannot be forced ; it must be a growth. 

Almost every one will concede that the northern territories might 
be advantageously divided into two : 

Krst, Bhodesia, consisting of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 

Second, BeohnanalBnd, induding the late Crown Colony on 
the south, the Protectorate up to the Zambesi on the north, 
and also North-west Beohnanaland. 

It is now quite certain that it will be impossible for the central or 
Imperial Government Bgaia to leave Bhodesia till self-government is 
there established. In the same way, the same central (or Imperial) 
Government should be requested to assume charge of all Beohuana- 
land, the recent colony as well as the Protectorate, and to retain the 
same, in the mterests of the future South Africa, till such time as 
the local inhabitants of the country are fitted for self-government. 
The amalgamation ’’policy has had a sufficiently long innings, and 
with no good result As to rmlway-making, the CWpany merits 
unstinted praise from every one. The scenes of its operationB are, or 
rather were, distant from the mvilised world. It was a vital questo 
to the Company that that distance should be jpractically removed ; 
but that does not mimmise the good to the general public whidi will 
follow from the Bulawayo Bailway. Leaving the region of pbUtics 
and administratioD, and confining their attention to the region of 
commerce, the Chartered Company will meet with many good widies 
as to the future, I have never doubted the value of Mathonalsnd and 
Matabeleland as countries of the fbtnre ; but I have stmigly con* 
deained ilie •po&of which would aamme (be management on the pavt 
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of tihe Company of everything and everybody fh>m the Cape to the 
Zambeai and beyond it. 

innthoQt ostentation or interference there is mndh that Britain^ 
as the snpreme or oentnd Power, is expected to do in the 
immediate fntnre in Sonth iJ&ica. The||advBntages of having a 
sympathetic and intelligent central Power among ns in Scmth 
are now-— after the Jameson Bald — so evident and nndeniaUe that 
#we need not dilate npon them. Nor mast the caviller bring np tile 
acknowledged errors of the Britbh Government in the past. Those 
errors, founded even in gross mistakes as to geography, ate henceforth 
quite impossible ; and it can be said with troth that tiiere is no power 
on earth so qualified or so willing to act impartially and helpfnlly to 
young and growing European communities in the midst of an old- 
world native population as the Government of our graoiouB Queen. 
Let our fellow snljects, then, outside South Africa, and especially let 
the British House of Commons, accustom itself to the thought that 
one day there will be an Austrtd Africa as there is now an Austral 
Asia. What that House of Commons might and ought to do, without 
a shadow or suspicion of gQing beyond its proper functions, is in the 
meantime to sustain liberally the central ofBce of the High Com* 
missioner of South Africa. At present this official is also Governor 
of one of our colonies, and that colony pays most of his salary, not 
merely as Governor, hut also as reprmTUatice of the in South 
Jfrica, This is not generally known, and it is difficult to obtain 
from any quarter a satisfaofoiy explanation. It is, no doubt, a 
practical pi^ of the unfortunate policy to which we have already 
referred that would strive to make Cape Colony and South Africa 
synonymous terms. This latter idea is at length exploded, and prob* 
^ ably this fact will mean a readjustment as to the office of High 
Commissioner. The position is simple enough. Great Britain itself 
aspires to be supreme in Confederated South Africa. Even to-day this 
is also the meaning of a large number of the people of South Africa, 
not only the desire of our fellow suljects there, but also of many of 
those living outride British territories. For the general good of South 
Africa, therelbre, Europeans and natives, Great Britain ought to be 
spedrily represented in Sonth Africa as the central Government for 
general affidrs, 

Jonr 
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TfiS NATIOKAL LIBERAL FEDERATION.. 


T he liberd parly, acoordhig to its eneimeci, and to khdo of its 
friends, is in a parloos state, Destitate alike of a leader and 
a policy, it is vallowing in tiie slongh of despond, feebly graspbg at 
any driftiBg spar of a wrecked programme, witii no coberent soberne 
for the fntore and no solid hope d any return of prosperity. The 
Fiskms it is rndnlging in prove their nnsobstantiality by their very 
wildness. Its fidl was a^ittedly caused by see^g too mnob, 
alienating too many dasses at .once, and kong force ly covering too 
large a field. Yet it has learned nothing, and instead of con- 
onutrating its meagre energies on definite and sensible objects, it 
is tpeonlating wildly on immense changes in the electorate, and even 
ooqnettiDg with the ridiculous notion of giving the soSinge to women— 
and to all women. Eo one knows whether it sHll really aims at Home 
Buie, or at IamsI Veto, or not ; on these vaunted |dans it is hopelessly 
divided. jSo ihr as its authorities may be trusted, not only these schemes 
but the whole of the “ Newcadle Prc^mme”— a twenly years’ bndneas, 
under the most fortunate drcumstanoes— are all in tlm field together; 
and no hnmaa bdng can tell which, if any, the multifiaions hotch* 
potch of proposalB is to be taken seriously, or to be brought before 
the voters when the next Parliament comes to be elected. 

Strangdy enonj^, the parly which is in this depkmble state oi 
decline is extremely cheerful. There are diseases under whidi the 
hopefulness of the patient rises with the decay of his fiwne; and 
poaeibly the bn<yaa(y of the liberals may be a rign of a galkying 
consumplaon. fiutoertaittit is that thrir qpuhs are tiring every day, 
and the actual symptomi are hakdly conristent with a rapid fianln* 
ticn. ifpetifo is improving, air and aieniBeate nunw and num 
rierifon oentestii^ eagerly oonrled and won, are riuming pliriy of 
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wtmte thnMgiifci, mA dim ii • gnmt wvin) of tern Aid tiija, 
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The KMOttkdMi dMUbiMl pm^mubAttA «> mfM • < 3 eCMt 
•i Ae im elflodni dmt it Iiu aft pMwaft no mpondbilify lor 
an^rddiqi boll tho oppodtioa to the rawftianilif ttUMumm <d a 
trionpllint Voiiy party, la Cue of a majority of 160 , dto ^ty of m 
OpporiCioBk larineed toeridoton; a general abodoaiii a long way dT} 
it ia idle to frame aotaal meaanrea of reform, and premature even to 
diaoiUB diem, except in ae far m all refiwm is elwaya a matter for 
diaenaakm. It ia the teak of tie lilierala to warn the oonntry 
againat impending attempta to pot baidc the clodc fifty yearn and to 
itttreneh atraaes behind freah legidadve bnlwarka; to admolate 
whafterer roots of prindple may remain in Aoae Conaervatlvea who 
onoe were Liberals; to arrest the advances of Parliamentary decay; 
and to awut Ae certain recovery of Ae forces of healAy progress. 

For, whatever acmdental oanses may be assigned for Ae great 
defeat-— internal divisions, Ae loss of a great diieftain, mismanage- 
ment — Aere ia a deeper cause Aan all in Ae cooditum of the 
nadon, which, to oarefhl observers, has Aown signs of an exhanslaon 
of monl energy, a depreasioa of public sidiit, a readiness to pnt np 
wiA any injnsdce, any loss of honour, rather Aan roiiae itself fimm 
an easy life and Ae pnrsnit of pleunre and money. 

IntoAe causes of Aisoondidon it would take ns too far to inqnire; 
the oondidon itself is not to be disputed. It is not a party lymptom. 
So for M party goes Toryism is more nerveless than labendum. But 
Ae oonntry at large seems equally unready for reaction and progress. 
“A litde more folding of Ae hands to sleep” is Ae feeling or has 
until very lately been Ae feeling There is strengA to screw out a few 
pounds to try to keep denominational uhools longer on their legs. Ihere 
is ibrce enough to extract from a House of Commons whiA is abso- 
lutely reckless as to pnUio expenditure a up to Ae landknds. There 
may be vigour enough to throw an IriA Boman OaAolio University — 
wlf^oores what happens in Ireland ? — on to Ae pnldic purse. There 
is mtergy enough to spend money like water — ^the pleasantort and 
eadsst form of eocertion. But Aere is neiAer power to do nor to 
undo anyAing ; and Ae strongest Tory Government of modem Anas 
reenlts in noAing but flabbiness, beoacse it pnooeda from noAing 
but flabbiness, and has no morale behind it 

There are Aen boA cense and reascm why the liberal party ritonld 
take a qaiet and steady 000106^ fighting for Ae itoto> gm agrinat 
reoetian, Aowh^ Ae virtaes of its piinoiplas by dfaipiltying Ae vioea 
ftf AAr oppesitoa, psepDibg Ae temper of Ae unto flrat, wd 
YftiAtytoinontylidftiBiwbtfom attompting to di^ liberal 
pRfeoAwpHhty feoii IM prindples ; wd Ae whfe> 
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tumgtn fiiMi die mediod ext nfono. Libereliim is Bob mersly fbe 
piiidMiig Bp this or that liolSb the leuioeal ef this cv that ebuie; these 
eve its details, its iiiaide&ts» its vegtder taalbi : Libefalism is the steady 
and gradual ooldvatm of higher ideals of politioal and social life^ 
the growing mtokranoe of wrongs whidi be^ were not peioeived; 
the eagerness lor new and moare wideqwead advantages whidi were 
not aeen or were deemed impossibie; the reedntbn ‘^to do good and 
to diitribote * And while, at proper seaeons, it is the task of the 
liberal party to fbrmnlate its definite propoeala, to marshal ita forces 
and direct the attaA, its highest work is to foster the of 
reform, to point to nobler and more generous ideals, to lay bate the 
meatxnaaa of Tory oonoeptaons of life. ‘^Liberalism,” as Lord Boaebery 
has well said, “is not a fiarmula; it is not a .set creed; it is not a 
serias ef fixed propositiODB : it is a living spirit, the spirit in which 
great ^nestkms are approached and in which they are treated; broad, 
unprqudiced, and sympatheldc, as opposed to a spirit which is narrow 
and sdfish and timid.” 

But if the Liberal party is not called npon to be formulating a 
pdi<y, or designating its leaders of the future while it baa adequate 
leadm in the present, it is asked, Why, then, is it discussing actual 
propoaalsfixr drastic change? What is its great organisation doing to 
be qnnning programmes, and oalling meetings from all the conntiy 
over to tabulate legislative work for Parliament ? 

The answer is that it is doing nothing of the kind. Liberals are 
always, in and out of season, diicnsring reforms. To do so is their 
oonstant oooapathm. The reforni of mankind is their bnsmesB 
in life. The world wonld be intolerable to them but for the hope of 
pr o gr ess* To sit still and amuse themselveB is in a moving world a 
folly, and in a naughty and selfish world a crime. But to disouBs 
lefbmsi to prepare the way for future movement, is not to be for- 
mulating a programme — at least not if a programme means a 
list of the measures to be pressed on the electors at the next great 
struggle and passed in the next Parliament. 

What is it that the National Liberal Federation has bsen doing ? 
It is abused on either side, few doing nothing and for jbing too much. 
It is foolishly making impossible programmes on the one hand, and 
on the other it is Ity its machinery, by its very existsnoq keeping 
down all Liberal movement and dampng enthusiaBm. What is the 
Sbderation, and what is it about ? 

In the first place it is a Federation, and not a Convention. It is 
an a ll ia n ce of the liberal oigaiilsationa in the different oonstituendes. 
It has the qualities of a fodend tysfoni, end especially thii one, that 
it proteota local rights. 1ft r e pr a s s nft i oonvictiem, and not mere 
voliag. It safogoaidi miiics!^^ It aims at otileotfag aid 
tiia optakm of sS the libonl asw)chtions, and daeihot to nsftan the 
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opinin of » aMiym% of a inajoi%-Htill non of a nigoriigr of a 
niaority. It i» aliw to timwiakiMai of wpteaoBtiti'TO amaga m eiiti , 
tint th^ an apt to npteaant only tiie non atdent iq;iiiita and to 
gifa powar to a puldag oliqne wbo, liy power of or com* 
UnatHn* or nonay, ombaar the viawa of the great anaa. It wOl 
haw aa wide aa ezpreaaun of opinion aa poaaiUe, and inaiatB on 
adaqnate time for oontidentioa Then, when ereiy one who will 
q^atic haa had hif oj^ortonity to think and to i^eak, then tin raanlt 
—the teal oinnum of the parly— ia formnlaM a^ declared, and 
beoomaa, if yon like, an item in ^ general programme. 

Snljeot to this general principle, the National Liberal Fadcntion ia 
an open field. If any views or any gronps an not ihirfy repnaented, 
it ia beoanae they have not taken any pains to be then. The labenl 
aasooiations am nsnally oonstitated in pnUic meeting: any one 
calling himself a Jiiberal, whetirer Whig, Badioal, Socialist, or what 
not, may attend and vote. It is not possible to represent those who 
do not cue to be npreaented ; and people who wifi taka no tronble 
about politloal matters until the time comes to vote at a general 
election can only have so mnoh inflnenoe as belongs to a choice be- 
tween two or time candidates who am seleeted behind their batirs. 
That is an inevitable rteoessily. Then am many who deprecate 
ptiitioal associations; objeoting that any one ahonld exeroiae a fore- 
sight which they are too oareleas to praotiee. Bnt th^ cannot have 
their wish, and if they could get rid of the political asaodation, it 
would only be to fidl into tbe hands of a narrower canons. It is 
true that the public meeting is often a very thin one, that the 
number who will act in the intervals of elections is often «mall. But 
in the md those who aot practically rqnesent the mass, without 
whose confirming vote all thnr labour would be frnitleas. 

The mablntiona of the National liberal Federation am passed at 
meetings of delegates from tiieir local assooiaticns, delegates who am 
appointed spaoialiy for each meeting. Now, both the ainAriaiMiii 
and their members am generally poor, and the expenae of gmng to a 
oantnl meeting, say at Nottingham, at Cardiff or Norwich, is oon- 
aidecaUa. Detegates, no doubt, usually pay thdr own expenass, 
whkh ifim a certain advantage to those who am bettw oft But 
this wmiaass is conntetinlanced to a very large extent by the prin- 
o^dtk tMt ddegates am snppoaed to mprasent— and aa a rule do 
repreaant— nob tiwir own private views, but; as fi» as poaaiUq tiie 
q^niens of tiieir loool a aso d a ti ons, and tint reaolstionq befbm 
beoiniiftigdiifinitiTU, am anbmittfid to tbn lonal assertatiima tbemsslvea 

Them am time stagea fa bruqiiog to FWliamaat a libsml maaanm 

— d fa matio B, leaoliition, and aetioa. BitanatiQB is, of eouraq autinly 

but h m fc o M Uji IE Umi meeliiigg cf 
ilbi fliMnd it liui VidantiML to wUdi 
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Mqr Wid tliM delagateB. STotioH b gim to dl tli« attK)o!i4iom ot 
iS the molnttomi to be brooglLt ibrimd, and any assodaftfaxa miry 
Mag forward any mattor whatovwr. A tow daya* nokioe is given 
even of ainendmento~a matte not of mnoli impoitanoe, because 
teal assocdstens seldom meet oftener than once a month, and so have 
not the cppottnaitf of oonsidering amendments* Farther, amend- 
ments whte arise in the coarse of disonsrion are allowed withont 
noriee. This Committee is therefore a fair field finr disonssion, and its 
reaolntteis serve to show, perhaps the trend, bat not always the balanoei 
of opintei. 

Some seem to think that the Federation onght to be a Convention, 
at whiflh all the active and resblnte tfpirits of the party might attend 
and make speeches and pass resolntions which would express the 
views and impulses of the more advanced Badioals, and so give a 
fdrwatd lead' to the whole party. Bat this is jast what is 
aooomplidied in Ihe General Committee. Nothing is easier for 
a Badieai to get delegated to this Committee, and when he— or she — 
arrives, the field is open. 

This is what happened at the recent meetings at Derby, to which 
so mnob attention has been given. The main pntpose of the 
meeting, for which it was aammoned by the Executive Committee, 
was to try to oome to definite oonolnsionB as to the details of 
Begistration Beform. In the last Parliament the Liberals lost their 
opportonity of passmg a much needed Begistration Bill, because they 
were not agreed as to certain points ; and it is veiy desirable that 
they should settle once for all precisely what to ask for when next 
an Qfqportnnily shall come. But the occasion was taken by active 
Liberris to table proposals for manhood sa&age and for women’s 
saffrsge, both of which were carried at the second meeting. 

Fiqiosals passed at snob a meeting as this do not thereby pass ont 
of the stage of dflcnasion or acquire aathority. Troe, they hsve been 
carried a(t a Committee meeting. But it does not follow that they 
command the general sopport of the party. As has been 'e||bdned, 
the National liberal F^eiation does not act by a mere iS^ority, 
Assoeiatians do not lose their infinenoe by not sending delegates to a 
Committee meeting — they may be too poor to do so. In this case 
the resolution on manhood snfiQage was one of which no eflbstive 
notice— no notice wHoh gave to ril the assodatiotts the opportimity of 
dtenssbg the motion for themselves — ^bad been given. if it bad, 

the resnlt wonld not have bemi binding on the Federation, would not 
have been added to the programme. 

second stage of a Libeial msesnre b thet of Besdlntteu At 
libe simitil meeting of the Federslbn there is no dtsEmssion. ^e 
mecNbig is te too large for debate, and for that reason no emend*** 
nmM me in order. The tesriethmi are sndh es are honA to 
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.repraent the gp&erel Bouse of the porty. The ^pqel iiieocjetlonfl 
are invited to Bend up pnqNMals for the Agenda, and the Jkeoa- 
tive Committee would &il in tixeir datj if in prcfpariag the final 
draft they omitted any aobjeot which the assoiciationB ^generally 
wished to treat. Ab a matter of fact, tibte aBBodiationB genmlly leave 
it to the Bxeontive to anm up the sense of the party, bat they aie in 
no way bonnd to do so. Only the accepted principle is that the 
roBolationfl of thukmeeting most be not mere majority resoliitioiiB, bat 
sndi as command the support practically the whole party — sa<A as 
can be brought forward by the leaders in Parliament with the 
confidence that they have the fighting strength of the. party at their 
back ; such as not only can be carried at a Liberal meetmg, but can 
be carried by the Liberal party at a general election. 

It will seen that the Ezeontive Committee discharges very 
important functions. In order that it may represent the views and 
possess the confidence of the Liberals cdl over the oonntiy it consists 
mainly of leading and representative members of powetfnl local 
aseociationB. It consists of twenty members, who are all annnslly 
chosen by ballot, after open nomination, by the General Committee, 
which itself is, in fact, the most evenly representative meeting of the 
Federation. The Executive Committee contains no members of 
Parliament, stands clear of the Whips, and indndes, not the twenty 
Liberals best known to the London Press and public, but twenty who 
represent the Liberalism of the different districts of the country. 

The result of the resolutions of the annual meetings is a body of 
Liberal doctrine which is practically settled, and awaits the period of 
power to be passed into law ; though in the interval it may, of 
course, be mo^ed by change of view in the party itself. With this 
body of doctrine the work of the National Liberal Federation in 
this direction ends. It never attempts to dictate the programme of a 
general election or the course of business in- a Littoral Parliament. 
All that is for the Liberal leaders, who are responsible hr tiia third 
stage measures — ^their formulation in Bills and carriage through 

Parliajptat The General Committee may meet at a critical moment 
to support the Parliamentaiy party ; but the selection of a liberal 
programme at any particular time, except so far as it is cantained 
in the reaolntions of the Federation, is a matter bt the Oabinet 
Besolutions have sometimes asserted that a particular measure ctoght 
to have precedence. But these are, after all, only pious to 

be oareftilly eonaidered hj Liberal Ministeis, \mt not^ ia the nature of 
things, to bmd them. 

How, then, yras it that the reablutiona of the Newcastle meeting of* 
1891 became the accepted programme of the Xibe^ party? ISie 
, matter fa a ouriotui one, andi though eKphntmd before, fa hardly 
vadsratood. Ur. Gfadfabone came to Nsmsupfeb cm the oecarion 
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ftha attnnal Fedfntion meeting! of thel year, end doied the piooeeft- 
iogi with a greet 8peeoh« He had not been preaent at the earlier 
ineetingB, but on hie arrirel aehed what had been done, and wae 
shown anopy of the leBolntuM. In hie epeeoh he referred to them, 
went through them one by one, and deliberately adopted them. 
It was thia aoeeptance by the libml leader^not their aooeptance by 
the National Liberal F^eration — ^whioh made those resolutions the 
programme of the party, and the Newcastle Programme was erer after, 
during Mr. Gladstone’s leadership, the recognised auth^ty on Liberal 
pcdicy,thongh only a small part of it could to actually hnought forward 
in Parliament. 

Iliose Newcastle resolutions still remain resolutions of the Federa« 
tion, recorded opinions of the Liberal party. No body of doctrine is 
free ftom the changes of time, and these resolutions are, of course, 
capable ef modification ; but the change will, no doubt, to in matters 
ct detail, and not of principle. In principle, if not in detail, they are 
pretty certain to find their way in course time on to the Statute* 
Book. They ha7e the authority of decisions long accepted, in palmy 
days, as an authoritatiTe statement. Bat they do not in any way 
fetter the liberal leaders or members in the next Parliament as to 
the order or the opportunity of their presentment, still less as to their 
preciBe form or details. The busmess of the Liberal party is to 
forward Liberal measures, and whether this or that item of a once 
formulated policy is the more pressbg st the moment or the more 
likely to snrviye the haaards of Parliamentary struggle, is a question 
whteih it must always^ to left fcsr the responsible fighting chiefs of a 
living and responsive party to determine. It is by principle rather 
than prc^mme, by vital force rather than dogma, that the liberal 
party lives and moves. 


A Modebate Badicaju 



THE DEMORALISATION OF FRANCE. 


O F all the dfiliaed peoples of modem times, the French are 
without doubt the most interesting; of all political histories, 
that of the greatest European Bepnblio is by &r the most instractiTe. 
England’s lively neighbours live in a glass house, through the trans* 
parent walls of which their every action, nay, almost their very 
thoughts, impulses, and velleities, are distinctly and painfnlly visible 
to the least attentive spectator. Every Frenchman of note is a 
celebrity throughout our entire planet, and in the Bepnblio itself 
distinction is the inevitable outcome alike of a creditable reputation 
and of criminal notoriety. Every step forwards or backwards taken 
by the Bepnblio as a whole; or the meanest of her self-advertising 
citisens,in the sphere of pditios, sdenoe, art, or religion, is chronicled and 
crilpised the Press of the world with a wealth of detail and ingenuity 
of commentary, with a lavish expenditure of labour and mon^, such as 
the doings of the first Napoleon, were he to return to the earth, would 
oertainh fail to command. Cultured people in Europe, Asia, Afirioa, 
and kiiJma, regard Paris with the reverence, enthusiasm, or cnriosity 
with which the name of Mecca itspires the devout Moslem, and no 
man’s, or woman’s, edncation is deemed to be quite finished until he; 
or she, has made the prescribed pilgrimage to ^e City of Light and 
life. In a word, France has succeeded in hypnotiring the world to 
such a degree that the impassable gulf between that which she claims 
to be and that which she is yawns hiUen from the view of almost 
every pilgrim, whose loving glances, open-mouthed admiration, and 
lytic praises an sir^Iarly suggestive of the maudlin manifestations 
of momentary aSeotion hj Titania, the Fiiry Qneen, for Bottom 
ihe weaver, he had assumed the head of the least lovdy quadruped 

haoim to luastldad. 

T<Hn LTrm. 
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Ho donbt the factitious importance thus attributed to evex^thtng 
nench has its drawbacks even item our neighbours’ point of view* 
If their good qualities are strongly emphasised in consequence, their 
defects are grotesquely magnified, and petty peccadilloes and national 
idiosyncrasies are liable to assume the dimensions of heinous Crimea 
or iniquitous vices in the process. The historian, therefore^ whosf^^ 
mind is free from bias, and who would fain have his conclusiona 
exempt from error, must needs view the people and their izistitutiona 
in correct perspective. This is all the more difficult at the present 
moment, when the Dreyfus agitation has divided the entire civilised 
world into two camps, in one of which the iBVench are not merely 
accused of inhuman injustice, but are condemned for refusing to try 
thdr suspects according to foreign methods of legal procedure, whilo 
in the o^er one hears the fateful words : It is expedient that one 
man should die rather than the honour of the army should be tarnished. 
These are moat pernicious extremes of which an impartial mind wilt 
sedulously seek to keep dear. For the deplorable scenes to which 
this painful case has given rise are but transient symptoms of a 
chronic condition which Frenchmen themselves aver has its roots 
much further down in the character of the French people, as modified 

historical processes, especially by those which have been at worh 
since the Great Eevolution, 

The French have been aptly described as the yeast which leavens 
the racial dough of Europe. Their sense for the pretty, as distin- 
guished from the beautiful, their readine^'S of judgment which 
contents itself with a hasty glance at the surface of things, their 
undying love of gaiety and novelty, and, above all, their worship of 
mere form, are among the main characteristics which pierce through 
the events of which their entire history is composed. Their intellectual 
mechanism is remarkably simple, and wonderfully adapted to guide 
the will in the pursuit of those aims and objects the attainment of 
which is commonly supposed to make life worth living in the mate- 
rialists’ estimate. Their character, which can readily adapt itself to 
a variety of conditions, has more of the blaze of the bnlllant Arsse-firo 
than of the equable force of the latent vital heat which imparts 
warmth and life without losing a single spark. They lack tho 
apparent listlessness and laziness in small matters which, in truth,, 
are the outcome of the constancy chaiaeteristic of all phlegmatic 
peoples who put substance before shadow and feel a profound faith in 
the triumph of noble ideas. Like children, they are remarkably free 
from the disgusting vice of hypocruy and its less repulsive relative, 
modesty, despite the &ct that they possess in a high degree the last 
of the three symptoms of that monJ disease, as eunmerated by ^ 
shrewd Oriental, who said of the hypocrite: When he speaks, he 
liiSj when he promises, he deomves; and when he trusts, he snpec^.” 
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The vanity of whidi they have so often been aconsed ia fihe xesnlt 
alike of their femimne qualities of mind and of the estimafce put upon 
these by their oomplimentaiy neighbours. When Frenchmen sleep, 
enthusiastic foreigners, like well-bred courtiers, are able to quote 
witty extracts from their snoring, so that no matter how fidsome the 
lavi^ed praise, it contains nothing new to those upon whom it is 
bestowed. Few men ocnsider that their advocates, however eloquent, 
are quite as good ps the cause which they plead. 

The awe-inspiring spectacle of the French Revolution may, perhaps, 
be quoted as a proof that underneath the gaiety, vanity, and change- 
fulness of the French there are other and nobler latent qualities, 
which, on occasion, can manifest themselves in earth-shddng convnl- 
fiioQB, inaugurate new eras, and laugh to scorn the most plausible 
explanations of the wisest philosophers. These, however, are but as 
the sudden outburst of a bonfire, not as the even heat that glows in 
the depths, and at best they can hardly be said to do more than justify 
the description given by Yolljpire of his countrymen when he called 
them tigres-singes.” The struggle for bread was at the same time 
a war against injustioe and lies, and mad resistance to the worst forms 
of oppression merged into short-lived enthusiasm for the phrase, 
freedom, equality, and brotherhood,” which speedily again subsided 
into such abject submission as is paralleled only by that of the 
flock. 

The worship of form, the love of the pretty, the study of the 
surface, and the pursuit of the materially useful, contain the clue to 
most of the psychological mysteries of the French character. They 
afford a satisfactory explanation of the facts that fi>r a whole century 
the French people have been fitfully struggling to’ obtain the 
republican form of government, without caring a jot whether it is as 
good as on enlightened monarchy ; that they are satisfied with less 
than its shadow; that in the France of to-day education is either 
aggressive atheism or gross superstition ; that ethics are selfishness gilt 
with fine phrases ; religion a mixture of outward ritual and reaoticmary 
politics; marriage, a cold contract construed d la Malthus ; the drama, 
adultery combined with sparkling dialogues and interesting situations ; 
literature, to a great extent, obscenity leavened by wit ; and journalism, 
degont and pcdished fiction. 

Such the estimate firmed by foreigners of a serious, contem- 
plative, and unbiased turn of mind after years of study andi 
observation. They make, however, a distinction between the mdi- 
vidnal and the masses, as is usual in these days ^ pi^chologioal 
nnalysift The individual is credited with nimbleness of intellect, 
graoefnl elegance^ drawing-room politeness, ready wit, the desire and 
ability to please, and that peribct clearness of ekprsflsion which ia 
never obsonxed hj depth of thouglt or a multitude of details. Hia 
taste, like his mannen, is refisedi he varnishes and perfumes every*^ 
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tiiuig he toaches, and almoefc diibfMts sensuality with the salt of wjii. 
He is oheerfh]| sociable, and obliging in little things, moderate even 
in his {deasnres, bnt at bottom egotistic, and devoid alike of great 
passioDS and high ideals* 

The masses, on the other hand, are said to justify; hy their 
ehanoter and oondnct, the Voltairean epithet of “ tigres-siiings*’' 
Snspidon, omelty, servility are their leading traits. They are capable 
of overmnning their weidc Sovereign^B palace, of compelling him to 
don the revolntionaTy cap amid shouts of jubilee that shake his throne 
to its foundationB, and then of beheading him ; bnt they creep to 
their garrets like lashed hounds before the man of iron will who calls 
them camiUe and treats them as sheep.* Their bdief in themselves 
is unbounded, and deep as the faith that removes mountains, while 
their efforts to justify it are marred by lack of trust in their leaders 
and of ffdelity to their principles. They are docile and pliable only 
when the hand that rules them is guided by a will of adamant and 
armed with a rod of iron. They utterly lack that sense of humour 
which is the saving trait of most European nations ; they contradict 
themselves, belie their own principleB, thwart their own plans, and 
blast their own hopes by conduct which seems to lack any conceivable 
motive. Take, for instance, the period, if ever there was one, when 
the French race was in dead earnest. During the Eevolution the 
people was led hither and thither by its changing chiefs, maddened 
by hollow phrases as a bull is by a red rag. and befooled not only by 
every audacious adventurer who united a powerful voice with the gilt 
of re-echoing commonplaces or paradoxes, bnt still more by its own 
vain folly. Is there any other dvilised country in which a general 
would, at a most critical moment, report to his Government, as the 
French general wrote to the Convention ; “ A cannon-ball fell yesterday 
within two paces of where 1 stood ; the slave felt respect for the free 
man ** ? And what are we to say of that other enthusiastic Frenchman 
who seriously sketched out the Ime of conduct which he was prepared 
to adopt riiould another tyrant succeed Louis Capet : “ Tea, 1 will 
arise my luur and lop off my head without a sigh, and, approaching 
the despot, will offer It to Urn, and exclaim : * Behold, tyrant, the 
action cf a free man ! ' 

Whether the above severe judgment, which has been repeatedly 
passed upon the French nation, is correct or erroneons is a question 
the discussion of which might well eril for a volume. 1 state it 
merely as an opinion which, as such, deserves to be recorded along 
with the views of enthusiastic Gallophiles. The reader may compare 
with the two those salient characteristics which have been brought to 
light by the events that compose the history of the Frenrii people 
during the Third Republic, which even the general reader has at his 
fingers' ends. * 
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Wliatever opinion one may reasonably hold as to the basis of 
IVenoh oharaoter, it is fairly certam that even the most highly gifted 
people cannot sustain such spiritual life as is presupposed hj a 
civilising mission and the r6h of a pioneer of culture on pabulum like 
materiiJism, egotism, and the cult of the external. Some mixture of 
heavenly ichor is needed to impart fire to the blood and force to the 
sinews of the race which aspires to play the part of Moses to the 
peoples of the earth and lead them to the Land of Promise. Yel^ so 
for as one can ascertain by a careful study of the intellectual, political, 
and religious movements of the last hundred years, there is not the 
faintest trace of any ennobling prbciple, of any sublime ideal, or even 
of any glorious aspirations which can be pointed out as French by 
origin, or even by adoption. ^ Ever since the days of the Revolution, 
one might even say since the death of Malebranche, the faith of the 
French nation, in so far as it has been a working belief fertile in 
motives to spur on the will to activity, has been limited to those aspects 
of good and evil which are distinctly visible and tangible, immediately 
pleasant or hurtful. The greedy public policy of colonising whole con- 
tinents abroad, the egotistic private practice of limiting families at home 
to two or three children, the prevalent politico -ritual theology, the 
apotheosis of the army and the infallibility of its chiefs, the defilement 
of literature, the prostitution of the drama and of pictorial art to the 
passions of the human beast, the total negation of science, the 
universal conviction that the nation is invincible by land and by sea, 
and the concomitant piodito-mania,* combined with the* cheerful 
certitude that France is still the light and the life of the world, are 
inevitable consequences of the four conditions enumerated above and 
unerring symptoms of the dire disease which has eaten into the vitals 
of the citizens of the Third Republic. It may be urged that higher 
aspirations, holier strivings, nobler ideals, frequently play a part in 
French politics and literature, that they have materially contributed 
to furthei* the cause of culture among the people. The plea may be 
allowed to stand, for undexiiable facts invest it with an air of welconle 
plausibility, which it would take much time and space to dispel ; but 
it is difficult to withstand the growing conviction that most of these 
evidences of a true spirituid interest are devoid of substance. Idealism 
seems little more than a valuable collecrion of telling idirases which 
impart spice and fiavour to public speeches or literary work, the 
massive gold having been beaten to the thinnest leaf for the purposes 
of gilding. Writers and speakers frequently give sententious or 
doquent expression to opinions on the spiritual order of things, ai^d 
reap a harvest of popular applause in consequence ; butf the opinians 
are too often independent of the reasons hy whidi they could be 
rendered probable^ and the ensuing acts are, for the most part, irrecon- 
* A moiW biief in the ubiqtdtj snd omnSpotense of trsiton. 
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cilabte wiA &e opinions. FaUio pozsoQS|((Ni pOBsess tihe knadb of 
dafending such doTating views with eloquence end fire^ and often 
ohtain place and renown as their rewaad; bnt some d the most 
dnceie or cynical among them frankly admit that th^ take very good 
care never to allow such opinionB to degenerate into convictions. 
Characterietic in this respect is the story of the ll*rench preacher who, 
having began his sermon before roydty with the ominons words : 

NoniimoarronB tons/’ and observed the sudden fh>wn on the face of 
his nervoos monarch, qnickly added, ** on presqne tons.^* 

The Bepnblican form of government affords a typical instance of the 
minons readiness of the French people to believe in the miracle of 
transabstantiation in political life, by means of which a catchy phrase 
or a witty conceit is supposed to crysta^ise and * transfer the highest 
ideals to the most pitifnl realities. For over a century the word 
** BSpublique ** has boen the lodo-star of the people. Most of them 
regarded it as the Open Sesame of the wished-for millennium, and 
many of them lost their lives in mad efforts to realise the ideal-^-of 
liberty, equality, fraternity. They finally attained the veriest shadow 
of the thing yearned for, and when it was being established, their zeid 
went so far as to suggest that church steeples, towering aloft above 
citizens’ dwelling-houses, constituted an infraction of equality, and 
should therefore be levelled down. They now possess a Republic 
which has been aptly termed a military oligarchy tempered by 
scandals, and in which there is considerably less of genuine freedom, 
equality, ‘austere morality, and rugged honesty than in Germany, 
Austria, or even in the dominions of the Tsar. Party struggles 
wildly with party for power or pelf, each one employing means 
which degrade politics, discredit the nation, and dihgrace civilisation ; 
and all of them crying Hosanna to the Great Republic, One and 
Indivisible. 

They began by aboliddng rank and titles, and renonneing all the 
works and pomp of odious royalty, and they ended in a debasing 
system of buying and selliug ribbons to stick in their coats, so as to 
be able to tower aloft above their meaner brethren, like the steeples 
above the citizenB’ chimneys. This method of purchasing arbitrary 
distinction seemed to many good Frenchman to offer little that was 
oljeotionable from an ethical point of view, but to foreigners it 
appeared to be a pathetically wrong-headed way of realising the 
Sacred principle of equidity. It may, of course, be urged that the 
number of persons who took part in this ribbou mongering was bnt a 
traction of the population, to which the reply is very obrions that not 
Svety citizen possessed the money necessary to buy the coveted 
honour, nor could the Legion find room for 40,000,000 citizens of great 
fneiit, bnt only for the very cream of the most highly distinguished, 
which appears to be a very numerous class indeed, j Aconple of years 
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a Badical OaUnat waa h poirar aadea M. Botugeouf, and daring 
its shorti tenora of office did more to advance the true intereata of the 
BepnbHc than any of its predeoeeaora. Its Democratic membefs 
eeemed to be in grim earnest, if e7er Ministers were, and the Chamber 
enthnsiastioally supported them against the open censure and onder- 
band opposition of the Senate. M. Doamer, the Finance Minister, 
drew Tip an Income Tax Bill, hated by all, the object of which was to 
<sompel the rich' to contribute to the revenue of tiie State proportion* 
•ately as much as the poor. Suddenly, however, the Cabinet resigned, 
ostensibly in consequence of the refusal of the Senate to vote the 
credit for Madagascar, although the Chamber was ready to repeat its 
votes of implicit confidence. The Ministry that suoeeeded was strongly 
Conservative and friendly towards the clericals; yet the Chamber 
which had supported the “ lied Badical ** Bourgeois Cabinet quietly 
veered round and became just as devoted to its antagonists. It may 
be an ungenerous insinuation which is implied in the remark that 
the alternative of that sudden conversion would have been a new 
general election and its concomitant risks ; but the assertion will not 
be gainsaid that even Continental parliamentary annals ofier no 
parallel to this extraordinary spectacle. 

Nor was this all. One of the greatest lights of the Badical party 
was M. Paul Bonmer, whose courageous attitude as Finance Minister 
more than warranted the belief that he was the rising man of the age, 
the democratic Moses who would lead his fellow countrymen to the 
Promised Land of liberty, equality, and brotherhood. Towards him 
all eyes were turned with hope or fear, until, a few months later, he 
eagerly accepted from his uncompromising antagonists the very 
lucrative post of Governor-General of Indo-China and the mellifluouB 
title of Excellency which must be music to the ears of French patriots. 
IJis Excellency has since been labouring to spread the blessings of 
republican civilisation ini lie Far East, with the assistance of Christian 
prelates and patriotic missionaries. 

Now, his Excellency the Governor-General is a type, not an isolated 
exception. His countrymen were no wise shocked at his sudden 
transformation, nor were his colleagues much surprised : they all 
regarded it as one of the commonplace incidents of political lile^ 
iwd/U mihi eras tiM, Foreigners who fail to understand these sndden 
changes have ocoarionally resorted to the hypothesis that the psycho* 
logical substratum of the French character is a combination of dramatie 
«nd f orsenio talent with hysteria, so that the true embodiment of the type 
wonld be a gifted neorasthenic actress turned special pleader. Energy 
displays itself fits and starts, but there is no sustaining form, no 
etaimna. This would seem to have been the idea entertained the 
Englishman who^ when he was shown the picture of the sun which 
Louis XIV. at otm time intended to adopt as his emUem, wrote 
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Wider it << Phaeton/’ Prom the dasrs of the Emperor Jolian it hae 
ever been the same: o|^ioitnniem, irieotilciBm, trimming, have dwaya 
poeBeeaed attractions in Prance with which those of consistencj, 
prindple, and conviction have been powerless to compete. Thiem 
eras an nnoompromifiing opponent of Lonis Napoleon’s pretensions to> 
ishe Presidency of the Bepnblie, yet when he went to the Mairie to 
record his vote, he unhesitatingly gave it to the Pretender, dnd less 
than a year later he became hit bitter antagonist agdn. Gambetta’s 
first l»d for public notice was the publication of a poem in praise of 
the Pope St. Leo and all the sovereign pontiffs of that name, after 
which he coined the celebrated phrase Zc cicriealume, wild Veimmi ! ’’ 
Henri Bochefort made his dM with an ode to the Virgin Mary. 
In 1870 no fewer than 150,000 soldiers voted at the plSbisdte for 
Napoleon and the Empire, and a few months later were ready to cm- 
0puer any citizen so far behind the times as not to have Income a 
republican. As ladies are carried away by fashion, no matter how 
repngnant to their personal tastes, so are the French irresistibly 
moved by catching phrases, irrespective of the nature of the realities 
they cover ; and whenever that vivacious people become momentarily 
masenline, they resemble George Mot’s Mrs. J^oynt^ and are masculine 
** in a womanly way,” 

The Empire was a system by which the entire nation was exploited 
for the behoof of one family for the support of which numerous acte 
of injnstioe were cheerfally and methodically committed. But it had 
at le^ a policy, it feared ridicule, and it seriously strove to accomplish 
something for the people and the country. The Third Bepnblic, on 
the contrary, bom of the unnatural union of clerical demagogy and 
infallible militarism, has let loose not one hungry family, but a whole 
legion of place-hunters, to satisfy whose ravenous appetite the resources 
of the country, the credit and prestige of the nation, the doctrines of 
republicanism and prindples of a far more sacred character have been 
ruthlessly sacrificed, new. <m. A few years ago those ideal Bepnb- 
licans were at the beck and call of General Boulanger, who, 
had he possessed but a tithe of the spirit and grit with which we 
are asked to credit every French ofiScer of to-day, would have been 
long since crowned Emperor before the high altar of Notre Dame* 
Tet the followers of this the most popular man in France sinoe 
Napoleon I. shouted Vive la BipMigue^ as well as hosanna to the 
hrad' ginUral, 

The corruption in high places revealed by the Panama disclosnrea 
which followed the destmction of the Boulange ” seemed so uniqne 
in political history that no existing word was fonnd capable of express* 
ug all that the phenomenon signed, and the name Panama itself 
had to be retained for the purpose. But the revelationB canned with 
them only one praotioal lesson, that the gnilty people were foreign 
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tniton. Tefc Mben and bribed, ibe dopen and tbe duped, wen» 
equally enthnauetio patriot! who ahonted " Viee la patrict,” aad could 
vie with one of Ohaioot’a nerroua female patienta in ahedding team 
or breathing sighs. They had grown too great 

**For narrow creeds of right and wrong, which fade 
Before their nnmeasnred thirst for goods ** 

tfiat belooged to^others. The inquiry into the origin of the soandal^ 
let in a flood of light on the subject and made it clear to all France 
that the ringleaders of the conspiracy were foreigners ; French, of 
course, they could not be. The chosen people of to-day, like the 
chosen people of olden times, have doubtless their own sins and back- 
slidings, but heinons crimes and irreparable calamities invariably came 
from the “ nations.” The grande natwn, which in war is sane pern 
and in peace sans rqmtJtey was deceived and beArayed by heartlesh 
Jews and foreigners. The army, which is infallible in peace, is 
invincible in war: it may be betrayed, bat cannot be beaten. 
Europe would have become French instead of Cossack had it not 
been for the numerons traitors with whom France has had to 
contend. After the Panama came the scandals of the Cli^mins defer 
da Sud, which exposed another gallery of Eepnblican types moving in 
the higher planes of political existence, and actuated with the pious 
hope that the charity which oovereth a multitude of sins is identical 
with the charity which beginneth at home. 

The worship of Russia and the apotheosis of antocrac^ should, ono 
' would think, have been snfiicient to open the eyes of austere 
Republicans in France to the plight of political temple in which 
lilutii, i^yaJiU^ fraternitd hdd taken np their earthly abode. But the 
French people are merely witty ; hnmonr has been inexorably denied 
them. Since the partition of Poland, they had welcomed, protected-— 
enoonraged the Poles, thousands of whom lived in Paris and dreamed 
of their renovated kingdom. But friendship with the Tsar put an 
end to this maudlin sentimentality, and the cap of liberty was speedily 
pulled off while the Muscovite national anthem was reverently played, 
and the Poles were told to make peace with the godlike Tsar and to* 
remain inartionlate in the free Republic. There is probably not one 
rationid hnman being from Moscow to Pern, from Tokio to ^me, who 
could acquiesce in the relations between France and Russia, and 
putting his hand on his heart say, ** And yet I am a Republican.” 
But all France has wrought this mirade, and lustily shouted, ** Vive 
le Tsar ! viva la R6pnblique.” 

And now comes the Dreyfus and antL>Seinitic movement, whsdh, 
to quote the words of an eminent Continental poUtidan, ** produces 
an impreaaiion as if the crater of a volcano of fllth had suddenly 
become aotive^ belching toth the deep-lying deposit of a whole epoch 
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ol ocntapticm, oveifloodfog ibemtitihi the length and breads of the 
land, and smothering and burying everything with which the glorions 
traditions of the ‘ grande nation ’ were even loosely associated." 

It is needless here to reca|ntalate the arguments for and agamst 
the ex-Oaptain. His guilt or innocence is .still an open question, 
concerning whidi very few persons have the right to express a 
conviction. One decisive fact is certain : none of his courageous 
defenders has hitherto brought forward a single proof that he is 
innocent. Z am now speaking from a purely legal point of view. 
Many interestbg statements have been made which render his goilt a 
matter of doubt, and most unbiased people are morally persuad^ that 
it is not proven. But a trained judicial mind cannot be inflnenoed by 
mere statements, and they are as yet nothing more. No State could 
allow a judgment once solemnly pronounced by a legally constituted 
6ourt to be quashld and a new trial granted becanse of mere doubts 
entertained by the prisoner's friends. New proofs are indispensable. 
It is quite possible that in one or other of tbe series of lawsuits to 
which the Dreyfus case has lately given rise, had the sacred authority 
of the chose jv<j& been less religiously upheld, such proofs would have 
been evolved. But as a matter of fact they were not. 

Farther, it is clear that if Dreyfus was condemned for betraying his 
country’s secrets to Germany, he was wrongly condemned ; for the 
clear and emphatic denial of the German Government, in the person of 
Herr von Billow, admits of no doubt or weakening commentary. 
The French Government certainly allowed it to be understood that 
that was his crime, and for years enconraged the belief that the ' 
treason was committed on behalf of Germany. Ethically, this was — 
not to put too fine a point upon it— wrong on the part of the French 
Government if the allegation was untrue, but so far from being sur- 
prising, it was exactly what should have been expected. Still it by 
no means follows that Dreyfus was really condemned on a charge of 
having revealed French military plans to Germany. Nobody except 
the initiated few knows on what charge he was condemned. The trial 
was secret. It could not have been public in France or in any other 
State. This being so, it cannot be proved that Dreyfus wos condemned 
on a charge of betraying secrets to Germany, although it seems very 
probable. Consequently the alleged fact is no legal ground for 
quashing his condemnation and proceeding with a new trial. 

Bat the secrecy of the trial was not quite impenetrable. Comers 
of the veil were raised by the iniliated for the edification of their 
friends, while the rest of the world was still left in ignoranod. This is 
not ideal equality, but it is proeaio fact. The friends, however, revealed 
a little too much iu the heat of their dispute with Dreyfuses defenders, 
and it is these disclosures which afford the one unanswerable argument 
against tbe condemnation of tbe *Hraitor." In this way leaked oat 
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the trath about the bordereau^ the divergency of opinions among 
the ezperta in handwriting, the hesitation of the jndg^ the sodden 
l»rodaotion of a secret document which the latter were allowed to read, 
bat not the prisoner nor his coansel, and then the nnanimotis verdict, 
on the basis of this secret proof. If this story of the secret document 
be true, and it now seems indubitable, then there can no longer be 
question of an error of justice, but of such a fiendish crime against 
every form of human justice and equity as the majority of British 
convicts would refuse to perpetrate. Maitre D6mange, who defended 
Dreyfus, exclaimed, on first hearing of this document: **The act 
would constitute such a brutal infraction of the elementary presmip* 
tions of justice, that 1 cannot believe it.” 

Yet the story stands unchallenged. It .was first announced by the 
organs of the French Qovemment, and was used as an argument 
against the demand for a new trial. Its effect, of course, was veiy 
different, but this is a mere detail. The statement has never since 
been denied. Deputy Jaun'^s, in his speech of January 21 in the 
Ohamber, called on the Prime Minister to say, yes or no, was such a 
document used against the prisoner. M. Moline replied : ** I will 
not answer this question, for that would mean the revision of the 
trial.” Now, if he could have replied No,” this would surely not 
have made a now trial necessary. And every citizen has a right to 
receive an answer to this question, which turns not upon State secrets, 
but upon the elements of justice. Secrecy at the trial was necessary ; 
but the condition sine qnd 'non was that the trial itself should be con- 
ducted on the lines of simple justice, and the prisoner should know 
what were the proofs used against him. Yet the Government refused 
to say that this condition had been observed ! The presumption, there- 
fore, is that it could not. In like manner, daring M. Zola’s trial, not one 
•of the military witnesses denied the existence of that secret document, 
and in one case — the examination of General Merder — a misunder- 
atanding rendered an explanation necessary, and the explanation 
formed a very strong presumption in favour of the statement that 
Dreyfus was condemned on the strength of a document shown to his 
hesitating judges and withheld from himself and his counsel. This 
is the really strong point in the case for a new trial, for the first 
oourt-martifJ, assuming that it condemned the prisoner on evidenoe 
which was kept from him and may not have been evidence at aU, 
was guilty of an act which cannot he adequately qualified in print. 

The conduct of the trial of M. Zola is another instance of the manner 
in Which liberty, equality, and brotherhood are nnderstood by the 
Austere EepaUioaDS on the other side of the Ohannel Everything 
-which a witness cared to say against the wretched ex-Oaptain was 
axpressed with ddiberation, emphasis, and dramatic gestures, but the 
moment a word or hint wae abont to he dropped which might possibly 
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Ml in his favour, the Court out it diort with the remark that under 
no droamstanceB could the qneation of Dreyfhs^a guilt be gone intxk 
The authority of the chose jitg4e was above all doubt. And yet, when 
one comes to think of it, the chose jugie is not precisely a dogma of faiths 
Frenchmen have been sentenced and even put to death as criminals 
whose innocence was later on clearly established and officially recog- 
nised. ' To say nothing of the case of Galas and Lidly-Tollendal, with 
, whose tardy r^aUlitation Voltaire’s name is gloriously associated, there 
is the instance of a schoolmaster named Piene Vaux, who, in the begin- 
ning of the fifties, was sentenced to lifelong transportation by a 
military court. The evidence against him was French, frothy, and 
false. Shortly after his removal to Cayenne the fact of his innocence 
was fully established, but the Government, acting in the public 
interest, felt reluctant to call in question the authority of the chose 
Jugie, as this might throw discredit on the military men who had tried 
Vanx and found him guilty. Therefore he was allowed to live in 
despair and die inches in Cayenne. But perhaps he was really 
guilty ? No ; because a few months ago the Cour de Cassation in 
Paris quashed the sentence and formally recognised his innocence, It 
was a political enemy who had peijured himself to ruin the man, and 
the proofs of his innocence which the highest court of appeal lately 
admitted were offered during Yaux’s lifetime, but reiused in the 
interests of the State, and the (hose jug4( was duly respected. Again, 
in the year 1852 a law-abiding citizen named Cirasse was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be executed for having shot a land- 
owner named Bonneau. He protested that he was innocent, and he 
was. It was a court-martial, however, that tried him, and he was 
duly put to death. Later on— after the ten years had elapsed which, 
according to the Statute of Jiimitations, relieve a criminal from the 
penalty attaching to his crime — ^the real murderer turned up and con- 
fessed that he had first killed Bonneau, and then allowed Cirasse to 
be executed. Was the mistake admitted? Certainly not. Th» 
authority of the chose gugicYfeis manfully upheld, and Cirasse’s memory 
was not rehabilitated ; on the contrary, his three daughters, despite- 
their petitions and prayers, were compelled to go on living as the 
children of a vile murderer. In 1882 strenuous effiurts were made to 
have the trial quashed ; but the chose jugiSe remained chose Jvg^i. In 
the year of grace 1898 the question is bebg raised again, this time 
with some hopes that at least Cirasse’s grandchildren may have the 
stain washed off. And yet a mere novelist presumes to demand that 
the authority of the chm jvgie in the case of Dreyfus ahould be 
undermined by a new tml held during the lifetime oi the prisoner I 
No wonder the Frendi people should regard M. Zola as a madman.. 
And, from the Frencdi point of view, he undoubtedly is a bopdeis, 
dangeroua maniac, and neither a patriot, a Bepublicaa, nor a 
Franohiiiaii. 
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To foreignen tbe Dreyfiui oase^ as aadh, laa no intr|sud6 importanoa^ 
The man may be gailty, even thongh he had been condemned without 
ft hearing, as the victims of Lynch justice often are, and the dronm- 
atanoe that there Was a traitor in the French army would leave the 
Teat of Europe calmly indiifferent. But the case is highly interesting 
in another way ; it has brought out into clear relief certain of the 
essential characteristics of the French nation, the knowledge of which 
may prove serviceable to the world. It has revealed to us the 
repulsive spectitcle of an entire people, with its army, press, puli’* 
tidans, and clergy, rising up against a defenceless and wretched mao, 
and threatenmg to demolish the fabric of the State if simple justice 
were done to him ; a Government which invokes the interests of the 
national defence to screen indefensible breaches of equity, and whose 
press organs publish the names and addresses of the jury before they 
have given a verdict ; an army whose select representatives threaten 
the jury with their resignation if the verdict be different from what 
they expect, and a legislative assembly whose enlightened members 
refuse to raise their voices on behalf of the victim of injustioe, lest at 
the coming elections they should lose their seats. M. Jaur^ affirmed 
on oath that when he spoke in the Chamber on behalf of Dreyfus he 
was supported by about twenty colleagues. All the others were dead 
ftgainBt him, But later on,” he continued, in the lobbies, where 
parliamentarians recover their elasticity and freedom, numberless 
deputies of all groups and parties said to me : ‘ You are right ; but 
what a pity it is that this question should have cropped up now, just 
a few months before the elections * ” ! And yet a few days ago an 
eminent parliamentary orator — ^in a debate on foreign policy- 
exclaimed : In France public opinion is always active on behalf of 
justice and in favour of the weak”! The three phenomena which 
have grouped themselves around the Dreyfus agitation are a firm 
belief in the infallibility of the army ; the union of clericalism, mili- 
tarism, and anti>Semitism ; and the utter demoralisation of the 
healthy kernel ” of the nation. 

The French army is the embodiment of the noble longing for 
revaTUuhe at home, as the Franco-Bussian Alliance is its expression 
abroad. From the day on which the Treaty of Frankfort was signed 
every Frenchman felt that the reorganised army was bound to be^me 
the one infallible and omnipotent power in the State. Hence the 
Clericals, who, it must be admitted, had to content themselves at first 
with the crumbs that fell from the table of the Bepublio, advised their 
aristocratic friends to send their sons into the army. And the advice 
was e^ctensively followed with signal success. A SVench official who 
is at home in the Ministry of War states that at present the entire 
War Ministiy, the General Staff, two-thirds of the cavalry officers 
and about one-half of all the oth^ officers are pupils of the Jesuit 
lathers and devout ehildien of the Church. Senator Banc affirms 
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fhttt Frutoe has now ninety-six Ultramontane Boldier olnbs, at whiob 
ttie soldierB attend leUgione eervioes> play billiards, zeceiye tobacoo- 
and dgazs and obtain letter paper and stamps free. Most of the 
offloen’ wives are patronesses ^ the dnb, and n6 soldier who is not 
on good terms with the presiding abbS has a chance of getting on 
well. All the rich officers manage to be sent to Paris, the poorer 
brethren remaining in t^e Alps or on the Eastern frontier. The 
Pope protects the BepnUic, and the French workmen who made a 
pilgrimage to the holy city last year received a commemorative medal, 
on one side of which was the image of his Holiness, and on the otber 
the fignre of La BSpnbliqne, a sword in one hand and a cross in the 
other. In a word, the sword and the cross are allies, just as t^e 
Frendi and the BnssiaDS are, and the cross is determined to play 
Bnssian to the sword. This, at least, is what the Catholics themselvea 
maintain, and they are the best judges. Last November, at the 
National Catholic Congress in l^aris, one of the most warmly 
applauded motions was for the adoption of a new French Standard : 
instead of the Tricolore the nation is to take the banner of the 
sacred heart of Jesus! The electoral programme put forward 
recently by the Emte dii Clcrgi Francis is very frank and 
intelligible: “The Church,” says this authoritative organ, “pos- 
sesses the right to govern not only individualB and families, but also 
peoples. In other words, the State is not independent of the Church ; 
the State is obliged to accept the Catholic religion, to profess and to 
defend it. . . . By divine right the Pope, as supreme head of the 
Church, has power to enact mandates with obligatory force for 
princes.” This means, among other things, the reinstatement of the 
civil punishment of heretics and unbelievers ; and this is as it should 
be, if it be a fact in France as in Germany that only true and devout 
ibllowers of Jesus Christ can butcher their neigh Wrs with worldly 
success and heavenly approbation. 

This union of clericalism and militarism explains the religious aspect 
which the Dreyfus affair has assumed. The Jews and the Protestants 
are to be driven away, annihilated, as were the aristocrats and 
dericds during the Great Bevolntion in the name of liberty, equality^ 
and brotherhood. For the last few years the agitation against these 
two sects has been increasing by leaps and bounds. One of the most 
influentiBl members of the late ** Boulange,” M. Thiebaud, wrote lately 
in the Eda/ir : 

“ The Dreyfus agitation is but a pretext for the establishment of the per- 
manent rule of the Anglo-German Jewish and Protestant group in Fnum. 
The Protestants play a far too influential part in the Bepublic. . . . The 
Protestants are uneasy that the Government should have abandoned the 
war against the Catholics, and should suppori the latter at the dsotum 
It also goes against their grain that the allianoe with Bussia should have 
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taken the place of a Franoo-English and F&ico-German modm mvmdU 
towards which they felt attracted by the common bonds of ertractdon and 
religion.” 

To this charge dear-sighted Frenphmen reply that if the army were 
a military organisation only, and not a dericsd agency as well, the 
question of race and religion would never have been mixed np in an 
issne which has to do solely with the administration of justice. As 
for the reproach made against the Jewish capitalists, it is equally 
applicable to all exploiters, whatever their religious creed. This paiv 
tioular moment, too, when Christian and Aryan Europe is clamorously 
urging upon its Governments the desirability of appropriating by 
brute force the remaining riches of the Mongolian races, is not very 
happily chosen for the purpose of accusing the Jews of being the only 
possessors of easily gotten gold. 

The worship of the army and the doctrine of the infdlibility of 
its leaders are therefore clever moves made by Clericalism for the 
purpose of seizing la llepublique. If Frenchmen approve Clericalism, 
there is no reason why they should not gratify their taste: the 
(lericals could not possibly bring any disgrace on ^e Third Republic, 
and they might introduce many serious reforms. But the comic 
element of the spectacle lies in the circumstance that priest-eaters 
like M. Rochefort are unconsciouBly doing the work of their bitterest 
enemies with energy and joy. That the Clericals should proclaim 
their friends and pupils, the generals, above the law of the land is 
(j[aite natural, the moment that the doctrine has a reasonable chance 
of being accented. Rut that a Red Radical ” should undertake to* 
carry out their will is part of the farce which is never absent from 
the most earnest movements of the French people. 

The defective ideas of judicial procedure entertained by Dreyfus’s 
military judges led to the Dreyfus (fdchis which we now behold in 
France, and the desire to justify the results of the court-martial, 
rather than compromise the judgment of the of&cers, was the oppor- 
tunity longed for and utilised by the clerico-military party to set 
themselves above the State. There may have been personal motives 
of an innocent but irrelevant kind as well, as there are in every 
movement originated by men. General Mercier, who was the War 
Minister at the time, had lost much of his prestige in consequence of 
the Madagascar campaign, and would have wd^med as a godsend 
any opportunity which might enable him to become his country's 
saviour. This opportunity came in the form of the secret document. 
General Mercier and the Chief of the Staff, General Boisdeffre, made 
the most of it, and caused Dreyfus to be buried alive on its evidence. 
They oould not know at that time that the document— in so far as it 
represented that the treason was oommitted in favour of Germany--* 
must be a foigery. And to make such a confession after Hen* von 
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BdIow'b dedaratiQii wool^, in the judgment of most Frenchmen, 
We been to damage the prertige of the offioera t The docnment 
waa said to have been stolen from ttie waste-paper basket of the German 
wmbassador, a statement which wia a jpriori wildly improbable and, 
since the declaration of the German Government^ utterly untenable. 

Who,* asks M. Cl^menoeau in his Atirm, who is the agent who 
for a large reward handed over to the War Ministry the papers attri- 
buted to Dreyfus ? He evidently made himself ^ty of a terrible 
deception.” The opinion which now seems most probable is that the 
documents were forged, not stolen. But on all these matters the 
authorities are silent, lest by making public even a pastiole of truth 
they should hopelessly destroy the prestige of the army, whose leaders 
have the whip-hand of the civil authority. The evidence adduced at 
the Zola trial has enabled the main issues of the Dreyfus case to be 
put in a very small compass. Either the ex-Oaptain was condemned 
on the evidence of the bordereau or on that of some document. Now 
^he hordOreau would not, according to the experts themselves, be enough 
to convict any man. And if there was another document, it was not 
dbown to the prisoner nor to his counsel, and therefore there was no 
trial whatever, but a disguised leitre de cachet which outdoes the most 
arbitrary proceedings of the Holy Inquisition. These are the two 
alternatives $ there is no third issue. 

On December 4 the Prime Minister, M. M61ine, said in the 
<lhamber, “At present there is no Dreyfus question.” From this 
formula it was clear that the Minister allowed it to be understood 
that such a question might be yet evolved. But an hour later the 
War Hinister, General Billot, rose up and declared that there was 
absolutely no Dreyfus question at all, and that he pledged his 
honour and his conscience that Dreyfus was guilty. In other words, 
the civil government implied — and doubtless not without grounds — 
that mroumstances might make a revision of the trial necessary, 
whereas the representative of the army maintained that the chose jagie 
was closed and done with and the military judges infallible. M. Zola's 
honest but sweeping accusations caused M. Moline to rise once more, 
and to explain that only one of the novelist's many accusationB — ^that 
against the court-martial — would be traversed in a court of justice, 
the reason being that the other parties insulted were high aWe all 
attacks, and that the Government could not think of submitting the 
honour of generals to the verdict of a civB court. This is regarded 
as M. Mdline’s act of submission to the derico^militaiy party. The 
Figaro^ which represents this party in the Press, soon afterwards 
called upon the Government to enact spedal laws to protect the army 
and its leaders from being insulted. And a Bill may yet be brought 
in by the Clerical lead^ and parliamentary chief of the military party, 
Ootote de Mun, after which it will be a penal offence even to hint 
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anything agamst suoh modem French Bayards as the clever Cdoael 
dn Paly de Clam and the honourable and gallant Miyor Esterhaay. 

Vet the French army, however glorious its traditions, is not above 
criticism, whether we consider the leaders or the rank and file. 
General Merder himself, who oiganised the Madagasoar expedition, 
made grave mistakes and seriona miscalcnlations which caused the 
hearts of France’s enemies to beat with delight The generals of 
Metz and Sedan fame were, perhaps, infallible and above critidsm ; 
but simple erring men, such as the Germans had, would have served 
their country better. Boulanger was another of the generals who, 
according to M. M(^line’a theory, dwell above the law ; and if he and 
his doings had not been critid^ in time, where would the Bepublic 
be to-day ? The great army of the First Bepnblic was led by many 
generals who, having sworn allegiance to the King and his heirs, 
fought like tigers against the King and his heirs for the Bepnblic One 
and Indivisible. All through the present century the same spectade 
has been witnessed : Orleanist, Bourbon, Impdial, and Bepublican 
officers fighting for the deadly enemies of the monarch or the Bepnblic 
to which they had sworn allegiance. Yet nobody ever dreamed of 
calling them apostates, renegades, peijnrers, or anything but “ men of 
spotless honour.” But infallible they certainly were not-^even in 
their own estimation. The curious and farcical side of this apothecsis 
of the military party lies in the public statements made by Deputies 
and military men, that the Bayards of the French army are subjected 
to a system of espionage, their letters intercepted, ret^, and copied, 
and their secrets, when they have any, registered and classified. 
Colonel Ficquart had no d^culty in getting possession of Major 
Esterhazy’s private letters, and 'even a patriot like Lockroy had to 
employ a ruse to prevent his private correspondence from fidling into 
the hands of the curious authorities. Ficquart himself was shadowed 
and spied by his own military colleagues and subordinates. The 
Temps^ which is one of the few serious newspapers in France, regrets 
that the general demoralisation has made such rapid progress that the 
people are quite unconscious of the disease, which is now almost 
incurable. A more severe judgment than this the worst enemies of 
the French people have never dared to pronounce. 

And this is the France which, protect by God and the Fope and 
periodically visited by the Virgin Mary, is eager to spread the boons 
of civilisation and culture among the unsophisticated nations of the 
earth, to the exclusion of Teutonic peoples ! 

It most not be supposed that we have to do here wildi a few indi- 
viduals, or even a powerful party which is divorced from the sound 
common sense of the people. ' The people are as blind, damorons, 
and rabid as their leaders. They glory in “ spittmg” upon the few 
men who would heal their wounds and illumine their intelligence^ and 
Yoii. mm, T 
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mho are poesessed of civic convage and backbone. The very yontfa 
of Srainoe^ the ** young idea’* at iv^tiveraities and public Bobools, which 
in all other countries throws in its lot with Qnkotio chivalry and 
heroic self-sacrifice, forms the vangnard of the army of reactionary and 
fimatiral obscnrantism. The flower of France’s youth waxes enthnsi- 
astic at the mentioii of the magic name of the chivalrons Esterhazy, 
and wonld, if it had its way, crncify Zola, Jaur^s and OJ^menceau. 

Nor is there anything very surprising in this. The leaders of 
French thought are, with few exceptions, mere stylists and word- 
mongers, who deal in gush-coloured phrases and courageously condemn 
science and light. Intellectual France is split up into two camps, 
the clerical and the secular, between whom in essentials there is but 
a distinction devoid of difference. The Clericals have snoceeded ii. 
materialising the ideals of Christianity, and have for years pa<t been 
living on the intellectual pabulum supplied by impostors like lior 
Taxil This clever gentleman fabricated stories whidi a (1 rmru 
schoolgirl would reject as lying monstrovHe*^ and whith a^l le-Jf'Ml 
France received as gospel truth. He desfiibed th» f»» p j'd 
periodic visits of the devil in pi opr id p ^ io tin 1 tl ^ 1 im 

ma'-ons and be announced tlie birth of Antichrist's n- 

a Jtuifrytf maiden— in aa h(*tel m Egypt A lady named 1 )i n « \ f Ir 
who noyer had any existence, was disciib^d as a wi ti 

palavers of the deMl with the hreemasfmp^ rail tis a siu ei ^ e n t »l t ' 
the t^ue (^hu^cli. And not OLly was this invisible nly l> t# I \ti 
and encouToged by the riencli prelates but \\as t u»i ^ l' 
by IVpt-i Leo XIII. And wliJii eiglilion nnnth' . > L« # 
Ta\Il pulilicly proclaimed that he h^d for year' be n b » »■ 'i ) 

Cal hobo Franco, and lhat no Dlnna \aii"h'm eMsted C.iHio' ) 
dot lined to ^K'cept his word and still to a Jnige extent fi» *1^ h luvt 
in the devil's visits to tlio Tieemasons : nd m the birth of A} ' i. 
mother in an Egyptian h(ttl. 8uch ara the sj»i»itunl leader^ r r 
lectnal France. 

The non-clerical moulders of I'ren b tl ')u^bt are mostly i»i i f 1 n 
similar c«ist of mind. They aro admirably represented 1 y Al. 1\ i*li* m 1 
?>runetii>re, the present editor of the // im dcs J) u Mun 'm 
said to have at his finger's ends every little anecdote that ha i\tr 
nairat<*d or invented about Molicre, Kacine, Corneille and Ahxandp 
Dumas This a'^complished gentleman is an unbeliever, fic u a 
clerical punt of view; but he is also a pemmt gmli^^mn at the 
Vatican, and his Heviu: is patronised by the aristocracy and th ^ arr ly. 

ih one of the many mysteries wUoh puzzle the unsopldsticuted 
foreigner m l^Vance, until he has obtmned the cine ; then everything is 
ulear. M. BrunetiOre, it appears, has made a remarkable discovery with 
which all the inflaenti&l ciroles of French sooiety are positively enchanted, 
and which, if true, will do more harm in Germany than the most 
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sucoesBf ul war of remnAe. He has disoovered thali soieziee is bank- 
rupt and hopele&sly insolvent, and France feels that he, as a rhetori- 
cian, mnst know, and has, therefore, accepted his wori for it He 
wanted science to tell him, in deiix mots^ what the root of all things 
was, and science ignored the question and the questioner. Her 
silence when thus intelligently interrogated, clearly proves that her 
pretensions are ridiculous. The Clericals, so to say, clapped the dis- 
tinguished discoverer on the back, delighted to be told that if they 
knew nothing itivas because there was nothing to know ; female fashion- 
able France, charmed to learn that its ignorance had suddenly become 
the acme of knowledge, smiled on the intellectual Titan who had 
gained this remarkable victory, and the young generation flocked to 
hear the new prophet who has now numerous disciples and promising 
adepts. Prominent among these are MM. lAon Daudet and Prieux. 
The former, applying in his “ Morticoles ** the new doctrine to facts of 
everyday life, depicts the most eminent French doctors as ttupid 
quacks or brigands, while the latter, in hib drama lyEvtision,” which 
\va-» u'presentod at the Theatre Fi in^'aise, proves that aci'-iue not 
i]u*u*l} impotent but positively bane! til, iuusinnch it demuiulise*' 
an«l luinsjoung lives that might have been liappy and a'*c*al had 
it never eAi'^ted. jVnd it is question in all thece thingi-., not of an 
abust^ or a false show of knowledge, but of real genuine science at 
its best. It will tako the biolid, stubborn Geimaus whole genera- 
tions before they evu fathom, adopt and h&biinilaTe this m*nrvellons 
di^eo ery. and meanwhile the French will have hud ampio time to 
fmnier in all the fruits. 

lb has been asserted, and not witliout a certain show of reason, 
that the real France is inaiticulate, and that her characteristics diifer 
( iinsiderably fioiu tbo&o of her noisy spokesmen. It may be so ; but 
ihose who know the country best aflirm that she is not only inarti- 
culate like Actmon, ))ut also, like him, wholly transmuted, hO that her 
own friends no longer recognise her. The population of the provinces, 
especially of the rnral districts, is said to be sound at heati. And 
it is so, to the extent to which soundness is synonymous with thrift, 
industry, and an overpowering thirst for gold. They toil and spin 
and keep the finances of the liepnblic on n baris which seems fairly 
sound; but material prosperity is their aim, their mission, their 
ideal, and to it, as to a modem Moloch, they sacrifice the fntore of 
that whose name is so often on their lips. In the year 1841 
Germany and France had the same population. To-day the Germans 
outnumber the French by 14,000,000 souls, and yet in 1891 above 
67,000 foreigners had become French by nataralis^ion. Daring the 
past seven years the number of births in Germany has been double 
that of France. But then the French family of two or three children 
fo better off than the Geimn household of five or siz, can enjoy more 
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affnforts, and more easily cultivate the charity that begins at hoibe. 
The parsnit of material well-being, althongh it undoubtedly possesses 
its own peculiar advantages, would seem to suffer by being carried 
too far. Tet this is the mab characteristic trait of the French 
population which is described as inarticulate. 

As for higher ideals, it is difficult to name one in which France can 
be said to believe, as it would be impossible to conceive of any politicid 
or ethical monstrosity incapable of exciting her wildest enthusiasm. 
Take, for instance, the French vivca and has for the last hundred years, 
which contain the concentrated history of the country and the people. 
The lesson they embody is instructive and self-evident. In 1788 the 
people cried, ** Long live the King ! Long live the nobility ! Long live 
the dergy!” In 1789, *M)own with the nobility I Down with the 
Bastille 1 Long live Necker and Mirabean ! Long live Orleans and the 
<^Tgy ! " In 1791, Down with the nobles ! Down with the priests ! 
Eo God any more ! Down with Necker ! Long live Bailly and Lafay- 
ette I Down with Bailly ! " In 1793, during the first half of the year, 

Down with Louis Capet ! Down with the Monarchy and the Consti- 
tution of ’92 ! Long live the H6pnblique I Long live freedom, equality, 
fraternity ! Long live the Girondists ! ” During the second half of 
the same year : ** Down with the nobles, the rich and the priests ! 
Long live the Jacobins 1 Long live Eobespierre ! Long live Marat, the 
people’s friend ! Long live the Terror ! ” In 1791 : “ Down with the 
Guondists! Long live the guillotine ! ” In 179i-95 ; Down with 
the Terror and the executioners! Down with Robespierre!” In 
1795-1799 : “ Long live the Directory ! Long live Bona^uiTte ! Down 
with the Directory! Long live the First ConsnU” In 1799-1808 : 

Down with the Consul ! Down with the R5publiqne I Long live the 
Emperor Napoleon ! Hurrah for the War and the Legion d’Honneur ! 
Long live the Court ! Long live the Empress Josephine ! ” In 1809- 
1813 : Down with the Pope ! Down wi^ Josephine ! Long live Marie 
Ionise ! Down with Napoleon, the Oppressor, the Tyrant ! Down with 
the Eagles ! Long live the legitimate King ! Long li^ the Allies ! ” 
In 1815 (March 1) : ** Down with the Allies ! Down with the Bourbons 
and the Legitimists! Long live Napoleon!” In the same year on June 1 : 
*** Down with the Corsican adventurer ! Down with the Army ! Down 
with the traitors Ney and Lavalette! Long live King Louis the 
desired ! ” In 1816-1830 ; Long live Charles X. the much beloved ! 
Down with Charles X. and the Bourbons I Long live Louis Philippe, 
the Citizen King ! ” In 1848 : “ Down with Louis Philippe 1 Long live 
Lamartine ! ” In 1849 : ** Down with Lamartine I Long live the Presi- 
4ent! Down with liberty of the Press and the Clubs!” 1860: 
** Long live Napoleon ! ” In 1861 : Down with the AssemblSe I 
Long live the Emperor ! ** In 1852 ; " Down with the B^pnbliqne ! 
Lmc live the Empire ! ” In 1655: Down with Russia!” In 1859: 
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witli Anatria! Viva ntftiU! Vira In 1869* 

« Down with the anthoritative Empire ! Long live the Farliamentaty 
Empire ! Long live Ollivier I ” In 1870, in May : ** Long live the 
Constitntion ! Long live the Imperial Dynasty!’' In Jnly: ^*To 
Berlin, to Berlin 1 " In September ; ** Down with the Empire ! Long 
live the BSpabliqne ! Long live Trochn ! " In October : Down with 
Trochn ! Long live the Commune ! Long live Gambetta ! " In 1871 : 
" Long live Thieys ! Down with Gambetta ! ” In March : Long live 
the Commune ! Down with Thiera I ” In May : Long live Thiers I 
Long live MacMahon ! Down with the Commune ! ” In 1872 : “ Long 
live Thiers ! Vive la liT'publique ! ” In 187*3 : “ Vive MacMahon ! ** 
In 1871 : “Vive I’Amnestie! Down with MacMahon!” In 1879: 
“Vive Gr^vy! Down with Gambetta!’* In 1881: “Vive Gam- 
betta ! Down with Gs6vy ! Vive Lesseps ! ” In 1887 : “ Vive Carnot ! 
Vive Boulanger!” In 1880 : “Down with the Panamists! Down 
with Boulanger!” In 1805; “Long live the Tsar!” In 1898 : 
“ Vive Liberty, Equality, and Brotherhood ! Down with the Jews ! 
Vive I’Arm^^e ! Conspuez Zola ! ” 

This changeful people, which has thus substituted ritual for religion, 
and a belief in the visits of devils, angels, and Antichrist’s grand- 
mother for the simple and sublime teachings of Jesus ; which has made 
the names of liberty, equality, and brotherhood synonymous with a 
system of oppression, corrupt fiivouritism, racial hatred, and ignoble 
espionage to which Turkey alone offers a suitable parallel ; which 
solemnly raises the negation of all science to an article of salutary 
belief ; which delights to drag in the mire to-day the idols to which it 
offered debasing fetish worship yesterday ; which systematically con- 
tributes to end the French race and ruin the chirc patrie, lest it 
should forfeit some of the petty comforts of life— it is this same people 
which proudly claims to have been entrusted heaven with the mission 
of spreading light among the nations of the earth, and of coloniBing 
territories tenstimes more extensive than the France which it cannot 
populate ! Is it to be wondered at that Gambetta’s friends in the- 
Epical should take a gloomy view of things and say : “ At present 
there is nothing more to lose, not even honour ! . . , There is nn 
Republic any more, neither are there Republicans. There are neither 
men nor women, but only Jesuits ! ” Voltaire knew his countrymen 
well, although it was not given hhn to see the astoniahing things 
which this generation has seen. And this is how he expresses him- 
self in a letter written to D’Alembert in 1766, and which has just 
been published for the first time by the Fronde : shall soon die* 

1 despise this land of monkeys and tigers in whid^y mother com- 
mitted the My of bringing me into the world.” 


* CML FNKiiSifwkr Zciluny, Vebrosiy IS, 1898. 
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G BEECE is to be pnt nnder foreign totelage for the benefit of 
forngn creditors. This is the net prodoct of her inconsiderate 
attempt to wrestle wito and preml orer the Turk, whose one govern- 
ing 'attiibnfe is an imtneasnraUe capacity to slay. A majority of 
people will probably say that the dedsion of the Powers serves 
right, and even the friends of Hellenic emanmpation may be ready to 
admit that this eolation of the present aonte phase of the eternal 
Eastern Qaesdon is better than another wa^— a war in which all 
Earope mi^t have been involved. It is not my object to argne these 
pdnts. Something of greater importance to the progress of mankind 
than even the staving off of wars appears to me to be snggested by 
this patch np of the Gted: crisis, w^ is one more example of the 
cont^ which the aOent^ all-pervading army of the international 
nsarets has come to exerdse over the destinies of the world. Had 
there been no Greek bonds on the Bonrses of Earope, E seems pro- 
bable that Greece woold have been left to her fifte. Perhaps it is a 
good thing that she was not allowed to fight oat her destiny, or to 
die in the hands of her ooaqoerofo. I am not stodions to inqoire. 
What is of far more oonseqaenoe to dvilisation at large is the foot 
itself that hm, once again, the Great Powers of Earope are abont to 
constitate themsdves the in charge of an tosdvent State for 
bdmof of its creditors. Whence arises this creditor inflaenoe? What 
is it gdng to lead to? Is it> in snm, making for good or for evil in 
the ^stinies of DM? 

I am not able My to answer these qnestkms; no man can, at least 
not yet. The oondidons are too new, the data too ind efinfte and 
scanty; and, moreover, good so often comes oat of evil, or what 
appears evil to ns, that dogmatism on sneh questions is inadmissible. 
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All tiisi} can be done with safety is to indicate a faW of the salient 
features of modem international finance, with the oljeot of revealing 
its drift, and, if possible, of discovering some of the probable conse- 
quences of its power in shaping the developments of modem civilisation. 
It must be plain to the meanest comprehension that a new basis of 
international comif^ is rapidly being established in eveiy oonntiy. 
Nations are not only getting divided into debtor and creditor nations, 
but each one of them which lay& claim to be in any manner civilised 
, has within it a subdivision of classes, becoming more and more marked, 
whose interests are principally those of debtor and creditor. It may 
not always be that the rich are growing more rich and the poor more 
poor, but such must be the general tendency. Taxation itself deter- 
mines the fortunes of the multitude of the people now in every 
country, and the heavier taxation becomes the sharper tends to become 
the dividing-line between the Haves ” and the Have-nots.” 

Debt, too, is a great determining factor everywhere in the imposi- 
tion of taxation. Of late years the passion for warlike display has 
entered into competition with it, but this passion could not, in most 
cases, be gratified, were it not for the facilities given fi>r creating fresh 
debts. This is true of every European nation, even, in a modified 
extent, of (jfreat Britain itself. The more, therefore, the passion for 
enlarged and always enlarging military expenditure becomes dominant 
in the sentiment of a people, the greater tends to become the power 
of the usurer over its fortunes. Looking abroad, we see France, 
Germany, Austria, Bussia, Italy, Spain, ay, Switzerland the Happy 
itself, plunging deeper and deeper into the Serbonian Bog of debt. 
Across the Atlantic the same spectacle meets the eye. Debts are, no 
doubt, created for other purposes. Civilisation demands so much, and 
the masses of men are so poor, or so mean, that every description of 
work calculated to improve the conditions of life for the people is 
accomplished by the help of the usurer. And in the UniM States 
debt is often j|he mere coroUoxy of administrative turpitude. Supreme 
over all, however, is the debt bom of wars and of the love of warlike 
display. The more this folly is indulged in. the deeper is the hold 
the great masters of usury secure over the springs of a nation’s life* 
Not only do the obligations they create for future generations to bear 
draw more and more of the substance of the people into the podkeitB 
of money-lenders, but they frequently necessitate, by their intolerable 
pressure, a leaning on the help of great finance-houses to a degree 
which places the political institutions of a country more and more 
under their thumb. 

It does not seem good, or bodeful of good, mankind should 
be thus enslaved. 1 have never been able to differentiate the fate of 
tiie individual fmn that of men in the mass in estimating the conse- 
quences, intslleotttal end morpl, adang from living under a condition 
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penoAnent mortgage. The effeota m mei^ly longer in revealmg 
themselyea in the nation than in the indindnal. Debt tends to 
enslavement always and nnder all oircomstances. I do not mean 
Budli debt as a me^ant has oontinnally to contract in the course of 
his basiness. The flnctnatmg obligations of such to his banker are 
bat as the waggons that convey merchandise from one place to another. 
It is of permanent and immovable debts I speak. These, in propor- 
tion to their bnrdensomeness — and a time comes when all permanent 
debts are bnrdensome— tend to degrade the debtor. The individual 
in debt becomes, sooner or later, the slave of the creditor ; the com- 
munity, equally a slave it may 1^, knowing not what ails it, turns in 
upon itself, and evolves out A its griefs and discontent the elements 
which one day combine to burst social order asunder. 

The great “Gblden International** — composed not of Jews exclu- 
sively, as is popularly supposed, but of all men, of whatsoever 
nationality, who invest their money in the public debts of civilised 
communities — at the head of which the powerful banks and bankers 
of the leading capitals of Europe mostly stand, seems to me to give 
no sort of attention to the dangers lying ahead for its system of 
binding all nations together in the meshes of their public debts net, 
a system now so perfect and invulnerable-looking. It probably thinks 
itself much safer with only blind demoerades to handle and beguile 
than the money-lenders of the Middle Ages felt when in contact with 
needy and unscrupulous monarchs. A Philip le Bel of France could 
destroy the Knights Templars, as the easiest way to square his heavy 
debt to the Order ; a Charles the Dissolute of Ibgland could shut up 
the Exchequer and sufNsr the goldsmi&s who had trusted him to go 
bankrupt, and none dared to cry “ Pay up, thou monster.” But the 
roots of modem money-lending on a national or corporate scale strike 
far down into the depths of national interests and bind by invisible 
cords. Every parsimonious refniier in France who has scraped 
together enough to purchase an income of five or ten francs a year in 
the Great Book of ^e National Debt is an ally of the potentates of 
finance, who can say to the political puppets to whom power is given 
hf the “votes’* of the enfranchised, “This tax sludl yon impose,*’ 
“ This bribe must you distribute.” Only when the sum of human 
misery, begotten of the waste which always attends the free creation 
of debt, rises to a height which submerges the said rentier, or when 
the burdens laid upon the backs of the peoide as a whole reach a 
height that threatens to cause the entire &bric of State credit to 
fimnder in bankruptcy, is there a ooslesoence of the two halves of the 
natioa to be feared the men who hold them as pawns in the inter- 
ttilhmal game of “ high ” finance. A combined revolt against the 
masters in nsnry is a possibility of the future these leaders and 
pawnees of republics, kingdoms, empires should not wholly leave 
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ont of vievr. It might destroy them, and with them mnch of what ia 
most valuable and pre^ons in the moral and intellectnal progress of 
mankind. 

This brings me to what is, afiber all, the trae subject of this paper. 
I put the statement crudely in a sentence. The ways of ‘^high 
finance ” are not exactly immoral, but completely non-moral. The 
great loan dealers never ask whether it would be good for an 
applicant for money to have it. They merely look to see if they can 
make the operation of lending pay themselves. In ordinary afibirs 
this might soem check sufiicient against over-borrowing, but it is in 
actual fact nothing of the sort when nations are played with. A 
process of borrowing has once been started, by countries like Spain, 
say, or Portugal, or this unhappy Greece. Gradually more and more 
money is required by the borrowing Governments to pay for farther 
extravagances, and to meet the charges on loans already emitted. 
The finance house ia applied to, and it merely increases the severity of 
its terms in proportion to the risk. Usually, if not invariably, the 
borrower who has become enmeshed in the net is nourished with a 
series of temporary advances at sufficiently onerous rates to insure 
humility ; and these go on until the total has become too large for 
convenient handling, or until the moment seems opportune to throw 
the risk on to the investing classes.** Then a new loan ” is 
launched, and the old process begins anew. Never by any chance is 
the needy borrower allowed to get out of hand. 

At the present moment the credit ” of such countries as Argentina, 
Brazil, Portugal, Spain, Italy, France, Germany, Russia, and, indeed, 
of every civilised community more or less, is l^ing sustained by this 
means. The lords of ** high *’ finance have, indeed, brought things to 
such a pass in many countries that they themselves are the slaves of 
the debtor. It is no longer a question with them whether a profit is 
to be made lending. They must lend because the one essential 
element neoessaxy to success in selling fresh loans to the public is that 
the borrowing country should ** always be able to meet its engage- 
ments.*’ Appearances must, therefore, be kept up at all risks. Once 
default occurs, the emission of fresh loans becomes, for a time at least, 
impossible. And then a most wearisome process of nursing credit ** 
to life again may have to be gone through. Reliance, in such nursing, 
is placed on the fact that men’s memories are short. A nation’s 
credit ” may have been damaged by a default upon its engagements, 
but, if not altogether destrcyed, merely places it more than ever at 
the mercy of the wholesale usurer. He does not abandon it, because 
that would mean loss of money to him ; he only lends in smaller 
amounts and on more onerous terms, coaxing and coddling the delicate 
plant of public confidence the whUe, until the past has been suffi- 
dently fingotten to enable him once more to throw his risks on the 
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shoTllders of the crowd of small lenders who follow him. The ** floatr 
ing debt ” is then once more consolidated,” the unhappy victim takes 
still another, and a deeper, plunge int6 misery, and all goes on as 
before, with only the prospect darker for the debt-consumed victim. 

Judiciously conduct^ speculations on the Bourses frequently aid in 
the sale of a new loan, whose raison dOtre is the desire of finanders 
to get back their own with usury. If the nominal borrower’s afibirs, 
the debtor State’s finances, are made to look hopeless enough, and if 
ostentatioua sales of its old securities are effected fiiom infiuential 
quarters,” a rush of gamblers genendly takes place. They sell and 
^ what they do not possess, and have not the power to deliver. 
All the time the houses charged with the borrower’s affidrs, and 
intent on making money ” out of them, may be gathering in what- 
ever bonds come to market so as to aggravate the scarcity and create, 
as it were, a vacuum into which the bonds of a new loan may to some 
extent be flung. When the markets have been thus prepared, tho 
price of the old debt may be run up by a little ‘‘ bidding against the 
bears,” and a new slice of debt thrown out to release the strain of an 
over-sold ” market, and enable the men who have nourished the 
insolvent State, with secret advances, to draw in its money advanced, 
plus 10, it may be, to 20 or »30 per cent, usury and profit. This is 
the manner in which the debt of Spidn has been handled for a long 
time past with the view to the sale of a new funding ” loan, a feat 
Cuba has, so far, rendered unmanageable. In order to keep the 
Bourses ^ort of Spanidi bonds the help of the Bank of Spain itself 
has been enlisted in the play, and its advances have been increased 
against deposits of bon& taken off the market until its position-— 
what between these and direct advances to the Government — ^has 
become one of great weakness. 

But what d^ the great financier care ? So long as he sees a 
chance of ** getting out Le„ of drawing back from the moneyed 
multitude what he has advanced to the needy State — ^at a profit he 
never gives a moment’s thought to the effects Us policy may have on 
a nation’s future, to the miseries and discontents the ezactions caused 
by his demands may generate. Moral or humanitarian considerations 
are wholly outside the range of his vision. Should any good come of 
the lavish expenditure he either encourages, or does nothing to stop, 
it comes incidentally and not of his good intent. He is like the 
JSrd QeiU in Faust,” working and weaving in endless motion,” to 
gather and keep the whole world in bondage to himself. The smaller 
moneyed people who follow him and stUce their means in the adven- 
ttires he places before them become his accomplices in the burinoBs, 
the specuh^tors who essay to contend agsinst him are bent to be his 
tools, and he plays to vnn always. 

Beheld withont glamour, such is the essentially unmoral, unhuman 
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character of “ liigh finance.” In itB broadest aspect it is nothing 
better than a ceaseless, fiesh-and-bloodless effi>rt to DMke a profit ” 
ont of the Mies, the ambitions, the diseased or legitimate aspirations, 
and, it may be, the misfortunes of nations. All motives are alike for 
borrowing to the world banker. Perhaps it is as wdl that this should 
be BO, for in the ultimate result this ^stem seems bound to ooUapSeof 
its own unwieldiness and ruthless greed. Expedients like that to be 
tried in Greece, like the one in operation now in Egypt, catinot always 
be available. Neither Spain nor lesser Portugd, to take handy 
instances, can be put in the possession of foreign bailifis, and if all 
countries could be so as they fell into bankruptcy the day must still 
arrive when their “ credit ” would be unmarketable. The snowball of 
public debts cannot be rolled up for ever and ever. Its weight must 
in time break the back of the strongest nations, and the longer the 
effective check of total bankruptcy is in coming the faster grows the 
speed at which Nemesis advances. 

Look at ourselves. Happy England, men are wont to think, lies 
outside the scope of such operations. But does it quite ? Are not 
our local debts increasing faster than those of any other country, 
much faster than our National Debt is being redeemed? Is not 
eztrav^ant expenditure the fashion now in national finance as well as 
in private ? I will not enlarge on these questions, the time has not 
yet come to drive home the lessons the answers to them may convey. 
But the day does not seem very far off when the magnates of finance 
may be dictating to us, if not directly then through one or other of 
our dependencies, the terms on which they are willing to lift us out 
of the quagmire into which we have deliberately plunged. In India 
now the loan-dealer is our master, in all our Colonial dependendes, 
without exception, he is more or less so. The one thing to save our 
West Indian possessions, the Royal Commission, wldch has jnst 
investigated their affairs, tells us, is money out of the Imperial 
resources, given or lent. How long may it before we have to go 
to the lenders in humble mein and besee^ their aid? 

Students of moral tendencies might well investigate yet another 
aspect of the symptoms underlying this modem fashion of putting 
nations in pawn. Often the pledging is done without the people’s 
consent, nay, it may be said always without a proper statement of the 
case being Imd before them. A Government does as the usurers do, 
draws upon the future and then asks for a Bill of indemnity, on the 
gtound that the necessity for spending this money arose miforeseen, 
that it had to be done without lictnoe, and with Ae Bill gets power 
to add another withe to the bonds already shackling a nation's freedom, 
it may be to the very stifling of its ind^ndence. At the very best, 
mnst not this system of throwing the load of the present on to future 
generations tend' to sap the moral fibre of all classes within it? 
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There is cowardice in the proceeding, and meanness as well. Of tbe 
danger to the stalnlity of a nation’s institutions that lurks in it, it is, 
perhaps, premature to speak. It may not be long before the modem 
world gives us better examples to moralise upon than any we have 
now. 

But one thing appears to be pl^ enough. If what has been said 
about the absence of all moral element from the devices and combina- 
tions of the loan-dealing fraternity is true, it can in no sense be for 
the good of any community to be at the mercy of these men. The 
more they cause nations and settlements to feel their power, the 
deeper must go the roots of social misery, the stronger within them 
grow the forces of disintegration. Other elements of danger may 
combme to hasten the explosion of these forces, such as militarism, 
especially the mUitarism of the Continent, or the criminal pensions 
frauds of the United States, but the exactions of the loan-dealer, 
who plays with a nation’s fate and fortnues as he might at a faro-table, 
are by far the most potent agents in bringing the world face to face 
with a new revolt of the masses. Expedients for staving off the 
evil day will not always serve, nor can the developments of modem 
science and mechanical ingenuity always keep pace, in providing 
mankind with new resources, with the mounting demands of the 
ever increasing pressure of national promises to pay, promises lightly 
or corraptly entered upon and never really intended to be met, so far 
at least as the principal of the debt is concerned. 

Another aspect of this many-sided question deserves a word. The 
whole blame must not be laid on the usurer. In countries like 
h^gypt, despotically governed, it is the truth that the inhabitants have 
iacnrred no moral responsibilily for the debts laid upon their shoulders 
by their mlera In England the responsibility is almost wholly that 
of the nation at large. Between these two extremes, at the one end 
of which stand Great Britain (without Ireland), the United States, 
France, Beljpnm, Holland, and, perhaps, Germany and Austria, and at 
the other, betides Egypt, India, Russia, Turkey, and China, are 
marshalled many degrees of moral obligation, from the hazy one of 
Central and some South American Republics to the more or less 
defined one of Greece, Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Consequently, 
before we oan condemn any country for cheating” its pnblic 
creditors by default upon its so-called National Debt, it is advisable 
to weigh the moral respontilnlity of its inhalutantB for incnrring the 
burden they seek to throw off. Take Greece again as an illnstiation. 
I have never been able to join with any zeal in the condemnations 
hurled against the Greeks for their treatment of the holders of their 
bonds, because debt was thrust upon Greece from without. Its rulers 
were coaxed and cajoled into borrowing, at first nnder pratenoe of 
delivering the country and enabling it to make {nrogress, and then in 
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order to allow the holders of its obligations, fnnded and floating, to 
transfer their risks from the Bourses to the *^fool pnblia” In 
becoming, therefore, the men in possession for the holders of Greek 
bonds, the Great Powers of Enrope are merely associating themselves 
with the more pronouncedly blood-sucker element in international 
finance. Were the public debts of this small and incompletely 
developed State to be cut rigidly down to the net value of the benefits 
and public works its people at large now possess, as the fruits of the 
various loans, the total would be light indeed. « 

Where debts are manufactured merely because preceding debts 
demand feeding with moneys a nation’s actual income cannot supply, 
as is the position with at least three-fourths of modern borrowing 
countries ; and where representative institutions exist but in name, it 
will be difficult to affix much of a moral stigma upon debt defaults in 
the future. And even In cases like those of our own Australian 
possessions, the moral responsibility will have to be divided between 
the people who inhabit them, and have votes, and the money-lenders 
in London by whom they are beguiled. The truth is that the entire 
modern custom in relation to the contracting of public debts requires 
revision in the interests of public morals. Future generations are, for 
the moat part, left completely out of the reckoning in these affairs, 
and very rarely is the effect upon the present generation given much 
greater thought. A light-heartedness prevails comparable only to that 
of the Irishman who, when he had accepted a bill, thanked God that 
his ** trouble ” was over. It is almost comic to read the language 
habitually used ift the most enlightened quarters about the funmng ” 
of floating debts,” for example. These debts are converted into 
bonds and sold upon the public market with the observation that '' all 
the obligations of the company,” or, ** of the State, have been pro- 
vided for.” A future generation is in this fashion coolly drawn upon, 
and never a thought given as to whether it can pay, or whether it 
may be disposed to pay if it could. Surely this mental attitude is 
both cowardly and immoral. It is certainly the most foolish which 
could be adopted, since it lures States and municipalities and corporate 
industrial undertakings into positions which must one day prove 
fertile of loss and disappointment to most of them. Always in the 
long run, the burden of obligatory interest tends to become intolerable. 
The productive life of capital expended, upon which *nife” alone 
interest can be genuinely secured, is never etemid, is of floctuating 
energy sJways, and uncertam at* the best. Tet the modem habit is 
to treat it as the one thing sure to be perennial and unchanging. If 
delnooraoies learned to adopt a higher view of these financial opera- 
tions which now look so eai^ and satisf aetoiy, the progress ” of 
civilisation might in some respects be slower, but unquestionably it 
could not bil to be more enduring. Ciriliaatioii, built up on debt^ is 
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being undermined by the agent which reared it, and because it is so 

it has a future far from assu^. 

These are only a few detached reflections. They might be filled in 
at many points, and some reckders may care to follow oat the sugges- 
tions these pages may give them. To myself the subject is so old and 
worn, and I am so weary at times of reiterating commonplaces, or 
what should be commonplaces, that I am haunted by a dread ol 
boring the reader if I pursue it into all its crannies. Great is the 
development of man's power over the forces of nature, great his pro- 
gress in the arts and sciences, mightier and mightier become the 
agents he wields to conquer and subdue ; and as fast as a new element 
of strength is acquired it is put in pawn. So comes it that the pro- 
ducts of human labour and ingenuity have been ntilised to multiply 
the fetters in which men work. In some countries the weight of 
these fetters is even now so great that a rage to throw them off has 
entered the heaiis of the people, a rage from whence come anarchists, 
social revolntionistfl, class jealousies, and all those fermenting discon- 
tents whose euergico have only to unite, and th^ civilisation they 
'now eullenh sustain, plotting against, would dissappeai like o mid 
summer night’s dream. 


A. J. Wilson. 
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T IIEUI] Ib a point to I am an^oas lu duvol lie attention of 
jouiig statoiiiifQ lookitif; oat for pwinotion. It k tlk: We in 
tlie lloiibi- lotto no peat 'ikinj^ for boliif* diotateil to ly a cli<iue jt 
profobbioDHl members ot my jtu-m»iun. 'W e don’t caro loo muoli tl<r 
having the Iw laid down for us, Iwyoud, at all events, certain wtll- 
dejm*‘d limits, by gentleineii rf tho l«*ng robe. Wo have baiiisli-d, 
p’tlnps lot al'i'gelber fairlj, the cleigy from onr benches. We i i:y 
Live tu a I'uil tliom if we ever disoslablidi ilio Ohnrch; but, if they 
come, wo certainly sliall not allow ourselves to be dictated to on 
ea*li«-iii, tical 'ubjeot* by them. The doctors scarcely bonblo im, 
lutving more pi'i itublo t‘Ui|iloynient tlsowbere. 

Neverthele «, ipparently lui young Under Secretary (‘f State, 
Hr. Brodrick, who, when lie was well coached, made up hie c:i'-e 
capitally In'! year, is trembling in bis fhoca before a sot of .oldiers in 
the Hunae whom he takes to represent its voting power on military 
questions. If I know anytlung of this llonee, be is maLing n ha( e 
mistake, and be will fmd it out before the Session is over. Tho 
lawyciu, at least, represent in point of ability and e.\perienoe the my 
cream of the Bar, the nun who are destined to be the heads of 
tho profession. If we listen to them with some impatienw, why 
should we be likely to accept tbe authority of these soldiers witii- 
ont inquiring a little into their antecedents ? We all know that there 
is a long-established fashion for the future heirs of prinedy positions 
to spend a few years in the Army, so as to sow their wild oats and 
grow enough hairs on thw chins to shave, before they can be put up 
for docile constituenim frankly, we know enough d the Army to 
be aware that these are not tbe men who, even during the short time 
they are makittg a pMtiine of the service, devote themselves with great 
energy to the it«^ of their profession. 1 give them M credit for 
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being manly English gentlemen, who, if a campaign comes in their 
way whilst they happen to be doing their regimental duty, are 
delighted to get their chance, and serve with great plnok, and very 
likely for their rank with some distinction— the distinction of manly 
conrage and endurance. But it is a little too mnoh to ask ns to take 
them as great authorities on Army organisation. For the most part 
they are capital fellows at a cover-side, in the cricket-field, or in a 
hunt. Of capacity for study of any subject such as is necessary for 
the examination of the very complicated questions involved in the 
defence of our Empire, or of the accumulated evidence about it, they 
are for the most part altogether innocent. Then again, one is familiar 
in clerical circles with those excellent laymen who are more sacerdotal 
than the greatest priest of them alL We have a similar type figuring 
in a military garb closely associated with our soldiers, impregnated 
with all their ideas, and posing as great military authorities. We quite 
lately had a fair specimen of them in Mr. Arnold Forster’s letters to 
the Tiinrs. 1 fimcy that any one in the least interested m the matter, 
who has followed out that controversy, will have come to the same conclu- 
sion that I have done about it The Timfit having at first committed 
itself to sympathy with Mr. Arnold Forster, has done its best to help 
its lame dog over the stile, but nothing can disguise the utter feeble- 
ness of his final letter. He began the discussion by expressions of 
the uttermost contempt for the capacity of the civil servants in the 
War Office, and he chose as his representative fool Sir Arthur 
Halibnrton. Whether Sir Arthur Haliburton be right or wrong in all 
his views may be a matter of opinion. There can be no doubt 
among fair-minded men as to the masterly ability and knowledge shown 
in his treatment of a subject as to which all prejudice was against 
him. Mr. Forster has put himself into a hopelessly false position by 
the extent to which he staked his case on proving the incapacity of the 
man with whom he engSged in controversy. We can all judge of that. 

In the one matter in which we are able certainly to estimate the extent 
to which Mr. Forster can be trusted on his mere qfsc dud he has proved 
entirely wrong ; and now, confronted with proof after proof, with 
argument after argument as to the incorrectness of much that he has 
said, he is obliged to fall back upon the statement that he is quite sure 
that he is right, and that he never would have entered on the contro- 
versy if he had not been quite sure. Heavens above us! Of all the 
litigation that takes place in our law courts, how much would there 
be if each side was not quite sure ** that they were right ? Was 
ever such a feeble ending to a battle marshalled with such a sound of 
trumpets ? I spare Mr. Forster the detailed exposure of the innumer- 
able points in which he has been palpably worsted, of his numerous 
mere flippancies and unfidr retorts, beOause this last letter is, in fact, a 
sumndw at discretion! 
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The point that nSkea the defeat Berions ia that this gentleman 
is the apokesman, the ptactioally chosen spokesman of the military 
experts of the House. He represented them last year in an interview 
with the Secretary of State, and it most be admitted that Lord 
Lansdowne, in that instance, not haviifg his case well prepared, had a 
good deal the worst of the discussion, and was obliged to withdraw the 
BUI, one for a partial calling ont of the reserves, against which Mr. 
Arnold Forster, Sir Charles DUke, and the service members protested. 
This, no doubt, gave him a certain amount of prestige, and appa- 
rently frightened Mr. Brodrick, who, as the spokesman of the War 
Office in the Honse of Commons, has necessarUy much inUuence with 
his chief. That success of Mr. Arnold Forster’s is, none the less, 
hardly in itself a sufficient reason why we should hand over the 
government of the Army permanently to a committee of the mUitary 
members of the House. It looks painfully like such being the opera- 
tion which Mr. Brodrick at present contemplates. 

Undoubtedly, during debates on the Army Estimates, we are in the 
habit of leaving the discussion x>retty much to these officers. That 
is because we have a complete confidence in their impotence to do 
any serious mischief. We assume that Ministers, having taken the 
advice of the ablest men in the Army, will only make such minor 
concessions as wUl do no harm, and they know that, if they have 
occasion to call for our support, we shall obey the bell and outvote 
these gentlemen ; both sides of the House rather enjoying the opera- 
tion, despite the nuisance of being called in. These “ professionals ’’ 
cannot seriously take up a position of independence. They will not 
venture, if they are Unionists, to endanger the Government. The 
one point of real importance to ]^Iinisters is to secure the confidence 
of the House that they are dealing earnestly with a question in which 
we are all now interested. 

There is a suspicion abroad among us that Mr. Brodrick is not 
treating us fairly; that, instead of caring at all about this great ques- 
tion of national security, he is counting up votes, making a fuss about 
trifles iu order to show what a great person h® if, and generally 
cadging round for support wherever he can get it. He raised him- 
self very much in the estimation of the House by the capacity for 
making a speech which he showed when he laid before us the case for 
the increase of the Guards and for the despatch of a battalion or more 
of them to Gibraltar. It was, however, a severe shock to learn that 
he had been running round privately to the newspaper offices to get 
support for the measure tidking in each oflEkse what he thought 
would specially go down in each. It was scarcely dignified for 
a Toiy Under Semtary with a huge majority behind him to be sug- 
gesting to Badical newspaper editors that tbe opposition to the Guards 
move was a Ooovt and S^ety intrigue. It may have been so, but 
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tiiiat was not the way to meet it Irankly, we^ not like it, and if 
Mr* Brodrick thought that he oonld do it svih tosA^ without being caught, 
he was mig]itily murtakeu. » 

1 am anxious, therefore, to examine this bogey whidi bo frightens 
him, and as it is not difficult nowadays to trace the career of officers 
in the Army, I have made out a Hst of the gentlemen whose signatures 
were appended to the recent letter about ‘‘ the linked battalion sys- 
tem ” ; I have added thereto certain notes showing the nature of the 
experience they have had in the practical working of line battalions. 
It must be remembered that the Guards have never, up to this time, 
had any experience whatever of the system, and that even now the 
condition of their detachment at Gibraltar is so wholly different from 
that of any line regiment as to afford no analogy* 1 propose to 
make certain further comments on the list when 1 have laid it before 
the readers of the Contemporary, but to a large extent it will speak * 
for itself. 

LIST OF THE “SERVICE MEMRERS COMMITTEE” 

Who signed the letter of Jan. 20. HBOS, to the Secretary of State for War on the 
“ Linked Battalion System.” 

The names of those who ha>e had regimental experience of line battalions are 
marked with an *. 


1 

Name. | 

Service in 

1 Regular 
Anuy. 

Ihink on 
Kctiiemejit 

Natuie of Service 
before they left the 
Aimy. 

Bt. Hon Sir J. Fergnson, Bt., 
G.C.S.1. 

184-55 

C iiptain. 

Grcn. Gds. Served in 
Crimea, wounded at 
Inkerman. has been 
Under-Secretarj'F.O,. 
Governor of Bombay, 
Postmaster • General, 
Ac. &c. 

•J.F.Bagot. • . * 

1873-80 

Lieutenant. 

1 

1 

96th Ft. A Gren. Gds., 
now Capt. and Hony. 
Major Westmorland A 
Cumberland Yeomry. 

J. G. A. Baird . • • 

1876-82 

Lieutenant. 

16th Iianoeri,now Ha j. 
Ayrshire Yeomaniy. 

A. Griffith Boacawen • 

— 

— 

Capt. Militia Battalion 
West KcntBegt. 

A. Brassey « • « • 

1867-71 

Lieutenant. 

14th Hussars, subse- 
quently Col Oxd. Ymy. 

Capt. Sir C. J. Colomb • • 

1854-69 

Captain. 

Royal Maxine ArtUly. 

]^. F. D. Cotton Jodrell. • 

1868-81 

Captain. 

Rl. Aztillery,now Lt- 
Colonel fed Cheabire 
Engineer Volunteers. 

«P. H.Dalbiac . * « 

1875-90 

Captain, from 
done 4f 1885, 
Adj.Aiuc.Forcefl. 

Darby Regt, dowIA,*- 
CoL oommaading 18th 
Mlddlx.R.V.C.(HoB. 
Col.). 
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LIST OF THE SERVICE MEUBEKS COMMITTEE 


Naido. 

Earl of Dalkoith . 

J. M. l)onu\ . , 

Rt. Hon. Sir C. Dilke, Bart . 

Sir J Bo\ an-Edwardb, 
K.C M 0 , C.B. . 

* Sii Ilonj \ J l(‘tcher, Bart , 

H 0. Ainolil Iioistcr * • 

K. Cruntci .... 

T L.H.ue . . , . 

Sir A. Aclaiid Hood, Bart. 
H. M. Jossel . , , . 

*J.W. LiurU* . . . 

A. R. M. Lockwood • • 

C. W. Long . . . • 

^ Lord E. l^annera. • • 

H. UoCnlmont, C.B.| Major* 
General . . . . 

J. M. McCaUnont . » 

H6I1. S. S. Douglaa-Teonant . 


Sersico in 
Begulai 
Army. 

" 

* 

Rank on 
Retiiemoot. 


Lieut. General. 

18f)3 59 

Lieutenant. 

ISH 112 

C'dptaio. 

1S79 S5 

Lieutenant 

1875 93 

1 

Captain. 

188G 96* 

1 

Captain 

1855 87 

Major General 
with hon rank of 
Lieut. 'General. 

1 

Lieut. Colonel. 

1860 86 

Majoi with hon. 
rank of Lieut.- 
i oloneL 

1885>95 

Capt. Apriroi, 

, retd May 10, '94. 

1806 - 

Still serving. 

1886-74 

1 Captain. 

1 

188$<-91 

Lieutenant. 

1 


Nature of Service 
befoie they loit the 
Army. 

IjnteR Na\y. Served 
1H77-86. Retir^ as 
' Liuutonant. 

I Lt.-Col. commanding 
' lot Dumbarton H V.O. 


Bojal Engineer*. 

(j9lh Fr &Gion (id-., 
MS aftei wards inYm> . 
A. \ now ciuudg. 
Sussev Vol. lul. Ibgde. 


I 4thl)gn. Cid-. Serxed 
I thioughCnmcan Wai, 
now H^n ( ol Militia 
j Butt lorksluio Regt. 

j Scots Od*. Served in 
Zulu ar ; also Egypt 
1S8J andSuakin 1884. 
Nu^^ Captain Norfolk 
Artillery Militia. 

^ (*ren Gd**. Sen eel in 
Egypt 1S82. 

171h Lancers, now 
CapU Berks Yeomanry. 

Served in Crimea, Ind. 
Mutiny, Transvaal and 
Canadian K.W.P.rbln. 
Was for many years in 
Canada, from 1801. 

Coldstream Guards. 

Royal Artillery. 


Rifle Brigade. Is now 
Major Mihtia Battaln. 
Leicester Regiment 


9th Lners, 7ih Hussrs. 
and 4th Drgn. Grdi. 

8Ui HnaaarB. Was aite^ 
uraida in Ytary., and is 
now Hon. CoL of the 
Antrim ArHly. Militia. 

Ut Life Guards. 


I 
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UBT OF THK "SlERTIOl MIHBXRS COMUITTJOE 


Name. 

1 

Service in 
Regalar 
Anny. 

Rank on 
Retirement. 

Nature of Service 
before they left the 
Army. 

AV. H. Wyndham-Qdn . . 

1678-94 

Uajor, 

« 

lethLncrs. Served in 
Boer War 1881. Now 
Oapt. A Honry. Major 
Gloucester Yeomanry. 

F. G. Rasch .... 

1867-76 

Lieatenant. 

5th ]}gn.Gds. and late 
Oapt. k Honry. Major 
Volunteer Battalion 
Essex Regt. 

SirA.K.KoUit . . . 

— 

— 

Lt.-Col. (bny. )Humbcr 
Bub. Miners, R.E. 

C.M.Ra]rdi. . . . 

— 

— 

Hon. Colonel Duke of 
Lancaster's Own Ymy. 
A2nd V.B. Lanc.Fslrs. 

F. 8. RuBsell, C.U.G., Major- 
(ieseral .... 

1863 - 

Still serving. 

14th Urs. & Ist Dgns. 

•T.M.Sandys . , , 

1857 75 

1 

Captain. 

ServedinH.E.T.C S. 
through Indian Mt n> . . 
cxchngd to 7tli Foot 
' late Lt.-Col. Militia 
Batt. N Lane. Regt. 

W. 8. Kcnyon-Slanej . 

1807 92 1 

Colonel. 

Gren. Gds. Served in 
Egypt 1HK2. 

Lord Edmund Talbot . 

187:1- 

Still seiving. 

llthHiwfars. Private- 
Sec. to Mr. Brodrick. 

Yiticoont Volentia . • 

1864-72 

Lieutenant. 

loth Hsis., now Lt.- 
Col. Oxford Yeomry., 
(Hon. Col.). 

0. E. Warde .... 

1869-91 

Major. 

4th Hussars. 

A. C. E. Welby . . . 

1867-96 

Lient. -Colonel. 

QeotsGrey.. 

* W. H. Wilson-Todd . . 

1846-55 

Captain. 

89th Foot. Served in 
Crimea. 

G. Wyndham . * 

1883-87 

lientenaitt. 

Cold. Gds. Served at 
Suakiu 1885. Now 
Capt. Cheshire Yffliy. 

A.U.Brookfldd . . . 

1873-80 

Lieutenant. « 

13th Hsrs., now Lt.- 
Col. Ist Cinque Forts 
Volntrs. (Hon. Col.). 


Of titew thirty-nine nneaimoni gentlemen there are, therefore, eeven 
only who have had any expeiienoe whaterer in the infantry of the 
line. Of there eem, Oaptidn Begot, after imrvmg in the 96th for a 
eeiydiort time, waa ttaneCerred to the Grenadier Ghuida, and after 
men yean* aarrice in all left the Amy as a lientwanlj reeeiiiDg 
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tile honnntjr rank of oeptain eerenteea yeerg iga Sir Henxy 
Sletcher punned an identioal career, except that hie service was one 
year shorter, and that he left the Army as a lieutenant thirly^eight 
years ago, before the linked battalion systeoi oame into ezistenoe. 
Captain Dalbiao left the Army as a oaptain seven years ago, having 
spent his last five years with the anziliaiy forces. Lord B. Manners 
was ten years in l^e Bifle Brigade, leaving a month after he became 
captain in 1895.^ None of these gentlemen ever saw a shot fired in 
anger. Oaptain Wilson Todd left the Army forty-two years ago as a 
captain, after serving in part of the Crimean campaign. Captain 
Sandys left the Army twenty-three years ago. 

Of coarse, a general ofilcer, if he is employed in command of a 
mixed body of men, acquires experience of all arms of the service in 
a measure, and is in some respects better able to jndge of the general 
working of a system than those involved in its details. I propose, 
therefore, to consider how far any of the Major-Generals and Lien- 
tenant-Generals whose names are appended to this letter represent 
experience of that kind on which we are able to rely. Major-General 
McCalmont has seen more war service than the whole of the rest of 
the thirty- nine put together, if Major-General Laurie and Lieutenant- 
General Sir J, Bevan-Ed wards be excluded 5 but there are sundry 
objections to be taken to the value of his signature. It is rumonxed 
that it was appended by some mistake ; but let that pass. I am free 
to admit that, from what I have seen of Major-General McCalmont in 
the House, I have my doubts whether he ever very clearly knows his 
own mind. I fancy that under one set of influences he is very firmly 
persuaded one way, and under other influences quite changes his opinion, 
fn any case, he never had anything whatever to do with the infantry, 
never studied it, and I am afraid that, if he liad ten times over 
signed t;hiB letter, he would not incline me to vote with him. He 
has never exercised any higher commuid Gian that of a cavalry regi- 
ment. His dash and activity as a man in the hunting-field, the zeal 
with which he has spent his ample means in rushing out to see any 
fighting that was going on anywhere, have given him exceptional 
opportunities of advancement, but as an authority on Army organisa- 
tion I am afraid that it does not much matter whether he signed the 
letter or did not. 

Next we have Major-General Francis Bussell. If Major-General 
McCalmont represents more war service than nearly all the rest put 
t^ether, I am certainly indined to think that, apart from those 
signatmes, whose capacity has shown itself in other directions 
soldiering, Major-Genersl Bussell carries more brains in his head 
pretty nearly all the rest pnt together. Unfortnnately, whether 
because he was at an early stage oormpted by the 
Moexm of dacheisei^ or beoanie he hae never token lift 
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l)t$ hm n«v€Kr faroiiglit hit powm folly to bear on the maatery of 
hieprofeMioiu He was, to jodge from a speech he made shortly before 
eatting oat, a sot TOiy zealons volonteer for the Ashantee campaign. 
In any case^ his experience of in&ntty battalions, whether linked or 
nnlin]^ h^ been nil. He never commanded anything bat a cavalry 
regiment He won’t command my vott. 

loentenant-Gleneral Sir J. Bevan-Edwarda, who saw service in the 
Qrimea and daring the Indian Matiny, and served as Commanding 
Hoyal Engineer at Snakim in 1885, had a purely prefessional engineer’s 
career ontil 1890, when, as a Major-Gleneral, he was for one year in 
command of the garrison at Hong Song. He had there one in&ntry 
battalion nnder his orders. He represents none of that regimental 
experience of which we have lately heard so much, bat among the 
blbod the one-eyed is king, and I iaacj that he has had better means 
of teatang the value of the present system in his one year at Hong 
Hong than any of the rest. It is not much to go upon, and it would 
be interesting to know how far his signature was given, because of 
any defects he found in the quality of the drafts supplied to bis 
intotry at Hong Kong, or because of the general impression of loose 
gossip brought to bear on him from outside. Unfortunately, the 
method of decision by newspaper correspondence deprives us of the 
means of thus distingaishing between useful and useless evidence. 

1 have left to the last of the Generals my seventh infantryman. 
The authority of Lieutenant-General Laarie, raised in the infantry, 
and havbg seen service in the Crimea, India, the Transvaal, 
and the Horth-weat of Canada, looks considerable. Unfortunately, 
he was separated from all connection with the infantry in 1861, 
nine years before the linked battalbn system was introduced, and ever 
since then be has lleen serving with the Canadian Militia and Yolnn- 
tears. That represents the whole experience of the present system 
which exists among all the members who sign this document— a little, 
very little ^subaltern dervioe years ago of one or two — one year of a 
General’s command over one battalion at Hong Kong— and Ihat is all. 
The rest consist of two civilians pure and simple, seven guardsmen, 
thirteen cavalrymen, one marine artilleryman of very short service, 
two royal artillerymen^ one royal navy man, and four officers of the 
auxiliaries. 

Beloved Under Secretary, I fear me that bogies have much 
tendency to scare yon. For, consider. We have heard a great deal 
lately about the fact that, among the real military authorities behmd 
you, if you will honestly consult them and take their advice^ there is 
no one who has commanded an infantry battalion. It does not happen 
to be true, iKxr the Adjatant-General did, as a matter of &ct, command 
the 9Qth l^giment both in peace and war# I shall refer to that snb* 
jeet presently. But it is true that, just as Napoleon coold not have 
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gained his vast experience of war and hie akill in oiganiaationfor war 
if he had gone with methodic i^wnen through all the atepi of the 
militfuy hierarchy, eo in onr Army it is aoaroely poeaible for men to 
attain great experience of war, and the higher and more TaloaUe 
experience which comes from large oommand in war, if thqr QMiid 
many years in regimental positionB. That has been the fate of nearly 
all the great organisers of the armies of the world— of Alexander, of 
CflBsar, of Eredeimk, of Charles XU, of Ghuta^os Adolphns, of Grom-* 
well Exoeptumally it is tme that Wellington was by aristooratb 
interest pnshed on at so early an age to the command of a battalion 
that he was able to acquire some experience in that rank* Under car 
system it can hardly ever happen again that a xnan shall plod np to 
the rank of a Lientenant-Colonel at an age sufficiently young to enable 
him to have many years in command of a regiment and yet acquire 
the all-necessaty experience of war in oommand of armies. 

The fallacy that underlies this specious language is that Mr. 
Brodrick, or Mr. Arnold Forster, or Sir Charles Dilke, is more 
competent than those who have repeatedly commanded armies in the 
field to estimate at its proper value the evidence of regimental 
officers. No army that ever was since this world began was ever yet 
effectively organised on such a principle. The great and successful 
armies of the past have been organised by war-tried commanders, or 
by those who gradually, after many mistakes, gained their experience 
by war — ^by Henry V., by Edward HI,, by Cromwell, by Monk, by 
Edward IV., by Marlborough, by Wellington. Never yet was it heard 
that a congress of ex-subalterns, because they were elected for other 
purposes by a popular vote, which on such a subject was quite igno» 
rant, should be able to dictate terms to an equsJly ignorant Under 
Secretary, and evolve anything but chaos out of such a confusion. 
That men like Lieutenant-Cieneral Laurie, Sir J. Bevan-Edwards, and 
Major-GeneralB Bussell and McCalmont should lend their hands to 
surii a result is, in the judgment of thoughtful members of Parliament 
and of students of history, sufficient to disqualify them from posmg as 
serious soldiers at all. 

We have had in ample profusion the evidence of regimental officers 
fully taken and gravely weighed by one Commission after another. 
All of them, though composed of men entirely unconnected with tho 
officers at present at the War Office, bave reported in favour of the 
'linked battalion system. We have amongst us a great soldier against 
whom, under his pretended attacks npon the civil side of the War 
Office, Mr. Arnold Forster has really all the time been directing bis 
guns. At last, flattered to tbe top of bis bent by those addmis who 
' were only too anxioos at any cost to get the real neoessitieB of the 
Army examined, end by not a flaw of those who, empb^ed in the daily 
routine of duty, fed kienty enough the evils wbidi undoubtedly exist 
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Vat have no means of judging of their cansei Mr. Forster has had the 
oonrage, before an afternlinner andienoe, to measure swords with the 
Commander-in-Chief, knowing well that it was a safe game against a 
man who conld not pabliclj defend himself. He has chosen a 
dangerons ground for attack. His friend. Sir Charles Dilke, will 
hardly thank him for complaining that the Oommander-in-Chief is 
guilty of Budb long and distinguished war service from so early an age 
that he shares not only with the great and successful commanders and 
organisers of the past, but with Lord Boberts. the cbaracteiistic that 
from the time that he was a major he was emp%ed almost continu- 
ously in more important positions than his regimental rank would have 
conferred on him, had it not been for those splendid war services. 
Lord Boberts, beginning his first campaign, that of the Indian Mutiny, 
on June 28, 1807, when he had been six years in the service, was 
from that date continuously employed on ^e staff till he became a 
major-general. Before that time Lord Wolseley had been for two 
campaigns — ^those of Burma and the Crimear-engaged as a regi- 
mental officer, and though he was selected during the Crimean War 
to work in the trenches as an assistant-engineer, he returned to 
regimental duty for the Mutiny, and commanded his company as a 
captam and brevet-major in the attack on Lucknow at a time when 
Lord Boberts was already on the staff. There is no one of the 
thirty-nine members who saw so much regimental service in war as 
Lord Wolseley. The principle, which Mr. Arnold Forster, utterly 
ignoring all military experience, would establish, would deprive us of 
the authority of all those who have been successful organisers and 
administrators of armies in war. Mr. Arnold Forster’s defence of 
himself against General Bulwer is extraordinarily unsatisfactory. 
He certainly left on ail who heard him the impression that he 
meant to assert that no officers who had commanded regiments 
were within the walls against which his assault is directed. So 
casual is modem reporting that he was made to say in most news* 
papenii I have shown that none of them has done a day’s regimentid 
duty.” Tet he never wrote to correct this mistaken report, leaving it 
to produce its effect on a thoroughly uninformed auditory. One 
wonders how the reporters and editors supposed that the officers now 
at the head of our Army had attained their positions at all. It seems 
to me unpleasantly near to mala fides on Mr. Arnold Forster’s part 
that, when unable to select within the military side of the War Office 
more than five suitable names to dte, he should have chosen for attack, 
among the generals outside the War Office, Sir William Bntler and 
Lord Boberts. He manifestly made the selection because he dared 
diow the fatuity of his contentum. Mr. Forster’s notion that the 
officers named by General Bulwer as now in the War Office’ 
having commanded battalions, would be better left to govern the 
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Army 1^ themBekes, wifchont the war ezpmence of Lord Wolseley, 
Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir Eedvera Bnller, or as follows Lord Boberts, is 
60 ridicalons that no one woold repudiate it more eagerly than them- 
selves, and that it wonld be laughed to soom by the very men whom 
Mr. Ibrster trusts. 

For Mr. Forster or Mr. Brodiick to daim that th^, and they only, are 
the people who can weigh the evidence of regimental officers is a simple 
impertinence. What we want to know is whether or no the proposals 
that are to be laid before us are based on the ablest advice the 
Government can get, or whether they have been hunting round for the 
support of the feeble Aulic Council of thirty-nine whose qualifications 
for such authority I have here examined. Just now it is a serioas 
matter, and will determine more votes both in this question and 
others to come than perhaps her Majesty's Government quite realise. 
We want the Empire made safe, and we do not trust Mr. Arnold 
Forster and his party to make it so. 1 know from actual conversation 
that several members on both sides of the House think as I do, though 
I have set up no cabal, and therefore can only judge of their numbers 
by knowing that those to whom I have spoken are very representative 
men. Whilst this paper has been passing through the presfi, Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech on the subject may have given Mr. 
Brodrick a hint of the feeling on one side of the House. He will 
find that it is not confined to that side alone. As Sir J. Ferguson 
has been chosen as the leader of this little party, it may be well to 
point out that he looks back across a long Farliamentary career, 
including various offices, such as the Postmaster-Generalship and the 
Governorship of Bombay, to hie service in the Guards forty-three 
years ago, fifteen years before the introduction of the linked battalion 
system, at which ^e motion which he is to father is aimed. 


Tjbabbm, KF . 
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K ingdoms rue and fail; statesmen come and go; parties wax 
and wane; bnt the one familiar figure who is erer with ns » 
Idle distressed British agricnltorist. From the dajs of old Jlsop, it 
is the farmer who rends the heavens with his cries to some higher 
power to rescne him when the wheel of his cart sticks in the mt. 
And the epitaph of each disastrons agricnltnral nostmm that has been 
tried re-writes the same ejataph— “ In the mt thon art, and unto the 
rat shalt thon retnrn.” 

The Fmal Aeport of the last Boyal Commissbn on Agricnltnre is 
quite as formidable-looking and inconolnsive a bine-book as any that 
has been presented to Parliament in recent years. It is the qnarry 
which varions authorities are digging ont material to bnild np 
their varioos theorus. 

The Land Law Reform Sociefy has jnst issued two pamphlets deal- 
ing with some of the conclnsionB said to be derived from the Report 
and Ewdenoe. These oondusions wOl not meet with universal accept- 
ance; they can be at best bnt generalisations, and one generalisation 
can always be met by another. It is seldom difScnlt to bring forward 
definite instances on bolb sides. 

The conclnrion most strongly urged is that one of the chief canseB 
of i^nltural depression is over-rentmg; that for one reason or 
anot^ landlords are able to get, and often do get, rents which ase 
destructive of good and sound filming. It is quite worth while to 
inquire whether this really is so. 

In every part of England, even where agriculture is moat depressed, 
isdalsd instances may be found of farmers who are holding thrir 
own or even prospering and making uon^f. This &ct alone 
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fieems a ocnudiusiye reply to the afl8ertio& that over-renting is a chief 
canee of dqpresBioii. If here and there fwmers are to be 6iind paying 
aa mnch rent aa their neighboarSi and at the same time thriving, 
the general depression most sni’ely be doe to some cause other than 
rent. 

Again, there are considerable districts, notably in Essex, where no 
rent at all is being paid. Major Basoh, M.P., lately qncm an 
arrangement made between landlord and tenant, in which the landlord 
was practically paj'ing his tenant 5s. an acre to cultivate the soil. If 
in those parts of the country where the depression is most severe no 
rent at all is being paid, bnt we even hear of a salary being paid to a 
tenant to cultivate his land, it is obvious that some o^er cause besides 
over-renting must be at work. The recent sde of the Blnndeston 
Lodge Estate in ^^uffolk, for 112,500, to Sir Savile Crossley, after 
keen competition among the neighbouring landowners, looks as if 
there were still some who believe there is a future for British agri- 
culture. The co-operative farmers in Essex have for eight years 
maintained year by year a steady increase in the price of their milk, 
by supplying the milk-retailers direct. There may be parts of 
England where agricultural depression is due to over-renting, bnt it is 
quite conceivable that over-renting may not be a cause of depression at 
all anywhere, and that this conclusion is wholly unfounded. 

It is further conceivable that in some districts agricultural depres- 
sion may be due to under-renting. There have been great landowners, 
there are now, who regard their tenants as part of their own private 
political machinery ; it is not so very long ago that a landowner candi- 
date would ride into the county town on the polling-day at the head of a 
great body of his tenantry, decorated with his party colours. Many 
of these men had for generations occupied under one lord ; they always 
voted straight ; but the price of their votes was that they must never 
be disturbed in their holdings or have their rents raised. Th^ had, 
therefore, no special interest in improved methods of production ; they 
were under-rented ; they knew i^ and it served their day ; but it 
killed agricultural zeal and enterprise, and when foreigners began to 
compete with them in their own markets they could only cry out for 
Protection. This being impossible, their poor, stagnant industry 
naturally became depressed.” Nor can it be said that the instanoes 
in which this cause may have operated are so few that they cannot 
seriously have afiEeoted agriculture ; on the contrary, these were the 
mstances which would most readily strike the imagination, and whose 
simple would be the most pernicious. The tenants of hamUer 
owners would take their tone from the under-rented tenants of the 
great man ; if these decried sdence, the smaller tenants naturally 
underrated its value, for the courage to stand alone is a virtue ringn* 
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burly alwent from all grades rural sodety. The mnnificenoe of 
wealthy mannfaotnrers has established tech&ioal ooUeges» art gdleries, 
and libraries in oar towns, bat in no single instance has a great land* 
owner shown his appreciation of soienee by establishing an agricaltnral 
cdlege in a rural district, like the I^gl^ College, near Copenhagen ; 
he may have given large sums to his party to bay a title or a step in 
the peerage, bat to promote agrioaltoral edacation not a penny piece 
has been forthcoming. The great strides in every bnsiness have been 
due to the stress of severe competition ; it was when the rain of the 
shipping interest was seen to be imminent that the engineer invented 
compound engines : agrionltnral science can best hope for appreciation 
from the over-rented farmer. It may be, therefore, that under-renting 
has been one of the causes of agricultural depression. 

Hie remedy advocated for over-renting is some sort of outside 
interference. There are those who call for the establishment of a 
Land Court as in Ireland. Others desire to see state valuers act as 
arbitrators between landlord and tenant, but in one form or another 
the dominant idea is that some one from outside shall influence the 
question of rent. 

This esperiment has only been tried once of late years- -viz., in 
Ireland, and with the utterly disastrous consequences that many 
people foretold. By general consent Ireland has been handed over 
as ^e happy playground wherein politicians may try their little social 
experiment just as the unclaimed bodies of dead paupers, and in 
some cases of live paupers, are placed at the disposal of the doctors 
for purposes of research. 

How intelligent men with the experience of Ireland before their 
eyes can be found who think that what has so signally failed there 
will succeed in England or Wales is passing strange. What is suc- 
oeeding in Ireland to-day before our eyes, and succeeding brilliantly, 
is the effort of one man, the Bight Hon. Horace Plunkett, who, in 
spite of unsound legislation, is steadily restoring the industries of his 
conntiy by promoting combination and improved methods of pro- 
duction. By these alone Irish farmers have already realised con- 
siderably greater pecuniary advantages than any they have derived 
from the Land Courts. 

The argument generally is this — ^that the State interferes, and 
rightly interferes^ in some indastries, on behalf of the weak, as in 
Factory Acts, and Mming Begulation Acts ; and it is urged that one of 
the industries in which the State ought, as a matter of public poliqt 
to interfere is the agrioultural industry — ^that the tenant and landlord 
cannot be trusted to make their own bargain. The landlord is too 
etrong, and the tenant is too wedc. In other industries the weak 
domUne, and are thus able to deal on an equality with the strong. 
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Farmers do not ootnbine. They call upon the State to come and 
save them. 

In ihoae instancealn whidi the State has interfered in the regnla- 
tion of private indnstries, interference has always otaken the shape of 
protecting the hnmblest and the weakest. The State protects miners, 
and forUda the employment of females and children nndergronnd, bnt 
it does not interfere with the owner of the soil to prevent his exact- 
ing too large a royrity from the company that works the mine. The 
State lays down conditions for the protection of seamen, bnt not as 
to their wages, nor to regulate the relations between the merchant and 
shipowner. The State interferes to protect women and children from 
over- work in factories, bnt it does not protect the owner of the factory 
from being made to pay too high a rent for the land on which the 
factory stands. In no case does it meddle with qnestions of wages 
or rent. 

If it be maintained that the farmer is, for any reason, unable to 
protect himself against the grasping landlord, and that agricaltnre is 
an indostry in which, therefore, the State is bound to interfere, let the 
State at least protect the weakest and the humblest. The farmer 
asks from the State fixity of tenure in his farm ; then surely the 
labourer ought also to have fixity of tenure in his cottage. In the 
two adjoining Bucks parishes of Chamdon and Fonndou, the property 
of a single owner, the labourers, through their parish councils, have 
recently demanded an improved water supply. Now, in modem farming 
an adequate supply of pure water is essential to success. The response 
of the landowner has teen to give notice to quit to every single labourer 
in both parishes ; and who can gainsay him ? If the farmer in his farm 
is to have fixity of tenure, surely the labourer in his cottage ought to 
have fixity of tenure. The labourers have been ruled out of the 
Employers’ Liability Act ; must they also be excluded from the expected 
blessbgs of laud legislation ? 

The farmer complains that the landlord exacts too high a rent, bnt 
what wages does the farmer pay his labourer ? It is only reasonable 
to ask that the court which fixes the former’s rent shall also fix the 
labourer’s wage. Those of ns who have done business with fiunners 
will generally agree that farmers, as a class, are shrewd enough. They 
do not apped to ns as do helpless women and children employed in 
mines and ftctories, or, indeed, as labourers and labourers’ children on 
starvation wages do appeal to us to-day ; if the farmer wishes the 
State to legislate in grandmotherly fashion for his industry, he must 
be prepared to allow every class to share. If the farmer needs pro- 
tection from the greedy fondlord, surely the labourer needs protection 
from the grinding farmer. 
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But, whether the he doe to ove^rentiog or not, it h 

Buignlar that we hear so little d one tmdonhted oanse of the depression 
which we all know estiats^that Ihrming » generally eondnoted on 
antiquated principles ; farmers do not avail themselveB of the latest 
discoveries of scienoe. I may be forgiven for repeatmg here what I 
have drawn attention to elsewhere — ^viz., the concluding words of the 
ileport for 1896 of Mr. F. J. Lloyd, the Consulting Chemist to the 
British Dairy Farmers’ Association. These are his words : 

“ 1 venture to think that, when the history of ngricultui'o in the nineteeutli 
oeiit\ii'y bliull be written, one of the most remarkable tacts to be recorded 
will l)e this : Wliile eveiy other industry nutde striden of progress by the 
aid of scienoe. and every agricultuntl society put scientific advice and iiid at 
tlio disposal of its members, the farmers of England utterly ignored this aid, 
and allowed the very science which was ready to help tliem to be utilised 
by theii* cumiietitors, until all the best maiketa for i heir produce bad been 
lost, and they had liecome hinkrupt.” 

Compare for a moment the kind of thorough knowledge exacted in 
other professions with that which it is usual to find among farmers. 
Take, for instance the profession of the sailor. The naval officer is 
expected to know the use of every one of the complicated tangle of 
ropes in a sailing ship. He must have passed in steam, so that he 
can go below and tidee charge of the engine room, if occasion require ; 
he has studied hydrostatics, and knows something of the forces exerted 
in the movement of a ship through the water ; he must have some 
knowledge of mechanics, a considerable knowledge of gunnery, 
electricity, and explosives, and he must be familiar with astronomy 
and its application to navigation. It is very usual to find him also a 
linguist, or an artist, or a man of some special scientific attainments ; 
and this is more or less true of every sea officer, whether he be in the 
Rqjal Navy or in the merchant service. 

But can it be said that anything approadiing to this kind of 
thorough and exhaustive traiuing is often to be met with in any 
branch of the profession of agriculture ? Take a walk with a farmer 
over the farm on which he was bom and bred. Gather a blade in the 
field, and adt him whether it is an annual, a biennial, or a perennial ; 
ask its name, and whether he can recognise its flower and its seed ; or 
pickup a dod of the soil and ask what he cantdl yon of its geology, 
its properties, and mannrial reqniremmits. Go with him to his daily, 
and inquire what is his knowledge of haoteria as affecting milk. 
Accompany him to his oow-honse, and learn his views on the famed- 
ing of sto^ and the treatment of the varions diseases common *iii a 
homestead; does he breed for ncdlk or for beef, and what steps does 
he take to breed the best of either kind ? Does he cross-breed his 
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find * imm ^ritih » dompalwit todi^ge tijM wA jpointa, wko 
takes wj interest in tti6oi» or oarei dither tp !ei^ Am himadf or to 
tew^ Biijroiie else. Mr. J. Ia Oreio, the editte ot* the JSural World, 
who ought to know something ahoat it, astimetes that one Isrmer in 
fifteen or sixteen will be found eathnsiastic for technioal education, 
while ten will be apathetic, and four or five actively hostile. 

The Final Beport of the Royal Commission on Agricultnre dwells 
on the deficient education of young farmers (591). The quality of 
much of our mi^le-clasa education, especially in the rural districts, is 
admittedly inferior. The young farmer possesses no grasp of the 
elementary principles of the Bcienoes bearing on agriculture, and no 
comprehension of the terms empbyed therein ; hence he is debarred 
from availing himself of the store of other mpn*s experience accumn- 
lated in books, periodicals, and reports, and cannot adapt himself to 
the new and increasingly difficult conditions of his hnsineBS. From 
his ignorance of chemical terms (says Professor Wright), when useful 
experiments are published, he is quite unable to appreciate the value 
of them. Much of the middle-dass education, especially in rural 
districts, is confessedly incomplete or inappropriate, and its standard 
urgently requires raising. 

The average British fanner is content to farm as his forbears 
farmed, and is surprised when he finds that other nations, farther 
advanced in scientific agricultural training, undersell him in his own 
markets. Yet at the half-yearly meeting of the Royal Agricultural 
Society (when distressed agriculturists foregather from the east and 
from the west, and applaud the exploded theories of the ancientB) 
the Duke of Richmond gravely congratulates the late President of 
the Royal Agricultural Society that ** Nothing during her Majesty’s 
reign has made such rapid progress as the science of agricultnre ” ; 
jd the naval chairman, bland aud bored, with infinite self-command, 
does not suggest that his Grace should carry that tale to the marines. 

Few farmers, if they keep any books at all, do so in a bnainess- 
, like form ; in any other industry, accurate book-keeping would be 
deemed essential. Inquire in a country town, and yon will find that 
a large proportion of the fanners are in the tradesmen's debt ; some 
have aoQonnts one or two years old. Attend the market ordinaries, 
and you will see the same fanners week by week giving up one day, 
in many oases two, and in some instances even three days in the week, 
to the distraotions of a market day. What other business could be 
expected snooeed where the head of the bnainess absented himself 
at least one day in every week, and whose aooounts were not punc- 
tually either psk or collected? 

Enter fimnhooees, and you miqf look around in vain lor a modem 
work or perMical on any branch of agrionlture. No such thing as 
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A public agricaltand library is to be found in a single agricnlfcnral 
dietriot in England. No provision is anywhere made for keepbg the 
farmer tip to date in the latest advances of his profesunon. In very 
few farms will yon find a barometer* or any oomprehension of its 
importance. Farming is seldom condncted on sound business princi- 
ples, either with landlord or with tradesmen. Comparatively few 
farmers are specialists in any department of agricultural science. 
Ignorance and suspicion invariably go together, and so farmers, as a 
class, are suspicious of each other and can rarely be got to combine 
for any purpose whatever. In no county in Engbnd is there a 
public analyst whose fees are munly paid by the xms to enable the 
farmer to have his seeds, his manures, his feeding stufk, or his pro- 
duce analysed at a nominal charge, as is the case in many places on 
the Continent. It is rare to meet a farmer who can read in any 
forrign tongue the story of the agricultural progress other nations 
are making. Farming is not regarded as a serious business in the 
same sense as mining, commerce, or manufacture. It is not con- 
sidered to demand business capacity, unfailing industry, early train- 
ing, and scientific skill. 

These statements cannot be seriously controverted, and it is extra- 
ordinary that this deplorable ignorance should be omitted from any 
summaiy of the causes which have brought about agricultural 
depression. 

It is not on the Continent alone that the aid of scientific agri- 
cultural education is being invoked to undersell our uneducated 
fiurmers. Canada is on the point of invading our markets and 
winning her way, not hy protective legislation, but solely by 
education. 

Her Government has for some time past been working on a well-defined 
plan of campaign. In each section of the Dominion there are agiicultural 
colleges, experimental farms, daily schools, farmers' institutes, fruit and 
dairy associations, all making especially for one end — the gradual oducation 
of the agrioultorist up to a successful catering for the needs of the British 
consumer. ... A thorough cold-storage system on rad and steamer, prac- 
tically from the farmer's door to the British market, for food pioducts, su^ 
as poultry, eggs, creamery butter, meats, and fruit, is being provided. 
Seventeen steamers are already engag^ in this ento^pril^o .’^ — ])aihj 
Chronicle f November 25, 1897. 


m. 

But if the education of the farmers is so lamentably deficient, that 
of the labourer is almost (not quite) as bad. •In most rural districts 
the education of the labourer is largely in the bands of the farmer, 
who is convinced that it cannot be good for the labourer to know what 
he does not know himself, and does not wish to know ; yet the farmer 
is largely dependent sm the drill and intdligence of the labourer. Id 
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some of onr coantry districts it is beeomi&g impossible to find yonng 
men qniJified for cutting and laying hedges, to ezeente good ttAtch* 
ing, or to plough such a farrow as would have been considered credit- 
able fifty years ago. The young labourers cannot do these things, and 
the farmers cannot teach them. The farmer must greatly depend on 
the labourer for attention to young stock, for careful watching of the 
lambs in the lambing season, for noticing the first signs of disease in 
cattle, and that they drink pure water; but such things are not 
taught in the elementary schools. Often a young labourer cannot 
distingaiBh between weeds and produce. Fences are damaged, gates 
are destroyed, dtbches are stopped np, and drains are lost sight of, 
when a timely word from an intelligent labourer might have saved 
them. Hardly a village in England can show an agricultural example 
plot in connection with the school ; in France there are some 4000 of 
them. 

There is some difibrence of opinion as to whether the* labourer of 
to-day is as efficient as formerly ; but, on the whole, it seems there is 
a serious falling off. The most efficient find no openings in the 
country for themselves, and no educational advantages available for 
their children, so they go off to the towns. Those who remain are, in 
many cases, either incapable, or lacking in the highest honesty ; so 
there are complaints of pilfering, of shirking work ; that men set to 
weed will cut off the heads of the weeds and leave the roots in the 
ground ; that they are careless in the preservation of fences and gates ; 
that milkers cannot be trusted to strip the cows ; and that, unless the 
farmer is always on the spot, suitable and ample food is not given to 
the stock. The fact is that in many cases the uninstructed labourer 
takes no interest in the work he has to do, and neglects it rather from 
unintelligence than from intentional dishonesty. 

A low standard of intelligence means low wages ; low wages mean 
inadequate food, such as stewed tea, cold bacon, and bread; while 
unsnitfible food means half-hearted work in the adult, and in the 
child it means diminished brain-power, and so completes the vicious 
circle. 


IV. 

There seem to be three reasons why there is a competition for farms 
which, some hold to be undue. First, because many farmers bring np 
their sons at home on their own farms to the life they have themselves 
been accustomed to. These young men are fitted for nothing but to 
become in their turn old-time farmers. Their fathers have not sent 
them out to agricultural colleges, or encouraged them in any way to 
keep abreast of the times. They are too proud to work, too unenter- 
prising to seek other fields of labour, and too ignorant to succeed 
anywhere ; so there is nothing before them but to join the ranks of 
VOL. ixmu 2 A 
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tiboae oompetiiig for fiurms, Viiifa or withoat sufficient capital, either of 
head or of pocket, to make ffirming a success. If there be one more 
•mlntioiiB or more intelligent, he probably seeks a colony, bat, at any 
site, he does not remain in the ratal districts. 

I^ndly, competition is promoted by the desire of those who have 
made a competency in trade to embark npon country life for the sake 
of its amenities. One snch man recently paid his rent, with the 
remark that none of it had come oat of his land. Asked why be did 
not then give np the farm, and let some one dbe take it who could 
make it pay, he replied that he most live somewhere, that it would 
coat him as much to find a roomy residence in a towi for his family, 
that he preferred country life, the interest of &rming operationB, 
and the social advantages of being a member of the local conncii 
and of the board of guardians. Whether his farm could, under a 
more enlightened system, be made to pay or not, did not greatly 
concern hina 

The third element in competition is due to those who are appro* 
priately called land suckers ” — ^men who merely take good land for 
a short time to exhaust it, and to throw it back seriously impoverished 
on the hands of the landlord. 


V. 

The salvation of British agriculture will not be found in protective 
legislation, bat in that scientific agricultural education which we are 
not in the least likely to get at present. Hural I^gland abhors 
education of all kinds, but land legislation involves no dipping into 
the public purse ; it affords better sport to legislators. You have not 
before yonr eyes the fear of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who keeps 
most people in order (except the Foreign Secretary). The party in 
power will at the next election point triumphantly to their loving care 
for the farmers, while their opponents will, with equal glee, point out 
how much has been left undone ; candidates on both sides will qnany 
their election speeches from the mountainous reports of the Parlia- 
mentary debates. But no class and no party seriously wishes for 
advanced education. The labourer loudly protests (with Mr. Glare 
Sewell Bead) if his boy is kept at school a single day when he might 
be earning wages. The farmer dreads the educated labourer, who is 
already treading too closely on his heels. The sqtdre and the parson 
hold in holy horror the growing independence of the more educated 
labourer, who is beginning to m^e himself felt on the school board, 
the parish council, and even on the district conncii. So when 
education is mentioned they aU, with one accord, begin to make 
excuse, and say, <*Come and let us fiddle with the Agricnltunl 
Holdings Act.” 
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IHie facto adduced is this paper leem to dioir— 

1. That orer-rmting oaa account for but a small partj if anyi of 
the present agricultural depression. 

2. That tormers, like otto employers, would further their interests 
more effectually by bteOigent hombisation and inqwoved methods of 
ccudncting thmr budness than invokisg outside interference 
between toemselres and their landlords or labourers. 

3. That if agricultural education, in its widest sense, be brought 
within the reach of &rmers and labourers alike, we may expect to reap 
the same remunerative results that our Continental competitors are 
now deriving from the application of smence to agriculture. 


Edmunu Vsrhet, 



THE SECRET OF BAEDNESS. 


T O a nan tbe moment that he first realises that his head is begin- 
ning to get a trifle bald on the top is a moment of sadness ; 
to a woman it is a moment of positive dismay. Perhaps this is 
beeanae this discorery is also a discovery that the years are passing 
and one is not so yonng as one has been ; perhaps, also, it is beoanse 
there is an inevitable, bnt quite inoomprehensible, tendency to jeer at 
ibald heads even fixtm the days of Elijah and the wicked l^s to the 
present year of grace, and ridicnie is the very last thing a man can 
stand, pariicnlarly ridicule at his personal appearance ; or perhaps it 
is chiefly because the loss of hair is an irretrievable loss to one’s looks, 
and no man or woman, however good-looking or however plain he or 
she may be, lacks that sjnce of vanity which prevents them viewing 
with equanimity a degenerating tenden(7 in the appearance. 

However this may be, approaching baldness is always hailed with 
sadness. Bnt underlying the sadness is a deep-seated conviction that 
baldness is one of the inevitable ills that flesh is heir to^ and in the 
course of nature as mneh as age and death are. And so, althonj^ 
leconrse may be had to pomades and restorers ” of every desoripfwn 
and the deicer staved off for a time, yet there is always the uncom- 
fortable belief, particularly in the case of a man, that the relief is bnt 
temporaiy, and that, slowly bnt surely, the area of thinness will go on 
extmding in larger and larger oirdes, the thinness beoommg intensi- 
fied from the centre outwards, until at length actual, permanent, and 
bopeleas baldness is attained to. 

Bnt though baldness has been for so many centuries looked upon 
as a seasonable bodily change and an ordinary incident in the oourse 
of nature^ we now learn that in this case, as in so many others, tllie 
oouae that we have so gliUy ascribed to nature is, after all, not the 
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course she herself has laid doim» and that our assumption of it was 
founded in pure ignoranoe. For the secret of baldness has been laid 
bare, and behold it is the almighty microbe that is at the bottom of it 
iJl! 

In these latter days of the nineteenth century we seem to be 
running all phenomena back to one chief cause: all the ills that 
plague the flesh, all the remedies that cure those ills, all the spoiling 
of our food, all Its savouring, all putrification, all purification — all 
alike apparently owe their existence to the ubiquitous microbe. 

It is to a Frenchman — a M. Sebouraud, an ex-pupil of M. Pasteur’s 
school, and well known for his researches on the nature and cause of 
ringworm — ^to whom we are indebted for this new light on the 
familiar fact of baldness. Common baldness, he asserts, is a perfectly 
definite malady of microbial origin, one of the most purely microbial 
I have ever seen.” This discovery was not made in a moment, nor 
lighted upon by accident, but was the result of several years’ arduous 
and incessant study of various skin diseases. When M. Sebouraud 
began his researches he did not, by any means, anticipate whither he 
would be led, but step by step as he progressed one disease after 
another fell into line and showed a common origin — diseases which 
had not hitherto been suspected to have the least connection with one 
another. But each as it was studied proved to be the work of a 
destroying bacterium, and a comparison of the bacteria showed the 
surprising fact that they were all identical in kind, and the divergence 
in the eflect resulted as the bacterial influence was weak, or strong, or 
modified by external conditions. And finally, at the end of the chain, 
when the evil influence is slight and insinuating rather than fiercely 
attacking, comes common baldness, no less a result of this microbe’s, 
work than the other skin diseases which ore daily under the treatment 
of physicians. This discoveiy, so unexpected and unthought of, caused^ 
naturally the greatest surprise to M. Sebouraud and those to whom he 
mentioned it^ and in fact it is still received with incredulity in certain 
quarters, but M. Sebouraud is confident of his conoinsions, and only 
appeals to time and farther experiment to prove his statements. 

He describes this particular microbe as a minute colourless body, 
pointed at both ends, and increasing in numbers by constant division 
into two, and since the divisions do not always immediately break oST 
long chains frequently form, each link in the chaLu being a distmet; 
microbe. It congregates, m colonies of enormous numbers, in the>^ 
upper part of the hair follicle below the epidermis, and just where then , 
sweat-gland joins the follicle. At this point there is somewhat of an, 
enlargement, and in this little cavity it finds a convenient haUtak. 
But fnrt^, each colony is wrapped np into a kind of cocoon by fatty 
matter from the sebac^ns gland ; the cocoons vary in siae^ and are 
eaty to obtain by squeeaing the skin at the month of a gland. Fcg 
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liiiltMice^ihe coil of fivllyittaltewluoh is cgscted when a '^Uaokheod " 
is foroed oat of the lUn hf pressure is stniplj an enormoas ooooon 
hdding within it myriads of this taaofcerinm ; indeed, it is faimply 
appalling to think of the baeteriological flora for which our skins are 
the happy hanting-gronnd. Sometimes the cocoons have an opening 
— a land of road — ^to their interior, at other times they are completely 
closed, bnt always do they contain a vast collection of this partumlar 
microbe. Acne is, according to M. Seboarand, a disease induced b]| 
these same cocoons becoming very large and degenerating. This 
microbe of baldness has been isoloM and grown as a cnltore on a 
saitable medinm, when it appears as a colonrless form changing later 
into one of brick-red hue. 

The question which now remuns to be answered is why the 
presence of this microbe should bring about such disastrous results, 
and in what manner it causes the falling off of the hair, seeing that 
it does not dwell at the root of the hair, but at some distance in the 
follicle above it. A hair cut oft or destroyed above the toot is at 
once replaced growth from below, just as a plant pushes up new 
stems to take the place of any that may be lost, so it follows that it 
can only be by acting on the root that absolnte and permanent bald- 
ness can be produced. It is now shown that its method of attack is 
as fdlowB : The devetopment and growth of the microbe causes certain 
changes in its environment — ^tbe breaking-up, for instance, of sub- 
stances around from which it obtains necessary food and energy-— and 
the cycle of results thus brought about gives the production of a 
substance poisonous to the root of a hair. This toxin passes down to 
the root and acts as a slow poison, not killing all at onoe, but inducing 
certain characteristic symptoms; the hair becomes lighter in colour 
until its pigment has practically disappeared, its diameter gradnally 
lessens, it becomes brittle and dried*np, and eventually dies and falls 
out. The root, though weakened by the poison, sends up another hair 
to replace the Men one, but the new outgrowth begins life feebler 
and poorer than its predecessor, so it too, only with greater speed, 
becomes a victim. So it goes on ; each snccessive outgrowth starts 
more weakly its fight against the insinuating poison and more quickly 
Buocumbs, until a point is reached when the root can no longer make 
a fresh effort, for it has also Men completely under the noxious 
influence and is killed. This course of events occurring, as it does, 
simnltaneoa&ly in hundreds of adjacent hair follicles, naturally resnltB 
« In complete baldness. 

The development of these miorobes also causes other noticeable 
changes nearer the sur&oe. The sebaceous glands enlarge, even 
becoming, it may be, ten times their natural size, and the flow of 
My matter increases proportionately. This phase of bsldnesi^the 
phase when the skm is oily owing to the constant and exoessivs fatly 
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«xndajlioa-^ifl well known to aU who have been imibrtanate enough 
to go tiirongh the prqoeae of becoming bald. The hard and polished 
enrfaoe of the head of a thon>Tighly bald old man shows this increase 
in the siae of the fatty glands in a wonderfnl manner, for beneath the 
shining transparent epidermis the glands lie like hnndreds of smalL 
yellowish red grains, having become large* enongh to be visible to the 
naked ^e. 

^ The manner of the spread of baldness becomes curions and interesting 
in the new light that is shed upon it. Just os a stone thrown into a 
pond gives rise to an ever-widening series of rippling circles as the 
indnence of its impact extends through the water, a series which is 
nltimately only checked when the limits of the pond are reached, so 
the infection of the microbe extends in ever-enlarging rings, beg^ning 
at the vertex and slowly increasing the area of infection until the 
whole of the head has become involved, and only a fringe of hair 
remainB of the once laxarious growth. Why it should first attack the 
vertex is not qnite clear, for baldness cansed by an acute attack of 
disease may be localised in any spot, but the fact remains that in ail 
cases of gradual chronic baldness it invariably begins at the vertex 
(usually lightly, also, over the temples), though the vertex is tibe 
chief centre of infection. In the early days of an attack microscopic 
examination shows that the small patch affected has the microbes 
spread pretty equally all over it; but gradually they accumnlate 
chiefly at the outer margin of the patch, and thus always puling 
outwards they extend the area indefinitely in circular , fashion. In 
any attempt at the alleviation of baldness, then, it would appear that 
it might be advantageous to make at once a clearing round the infected 
spot, as is done round the scene of a prairie fire, and thus, by shaving 
oS a wide margin of the hair where the microbes are shown to be 
located, hope to arrest the further enlargement of its area. Whether 
or no the attacking microbe ring would find it possible to pass over 
the clearing is a matter of further experiment ; probably, however, it 
wonld be greatly arrested. 

For some time after M. Sebonraud was folly confirmed in his own 
mind that be hid discovered and isolated the cause of baldness, he 
yet found himself unable to actually prove the fact. It was tme that 
be could demonstrate that this partioular microbe was present in every 
case of baldness, but that was no pTOof-— as eveiy logudan knows, the 
invariable concomitant by no means implies a causal relation ; the 
microbe, as well as the baldness, might be the effect of some remoter 
cause. To constitute proof he must reverse his work, and, beginxdng 
with the microbe, produce, at will, baldness by introdudng it into a 
head of hair. Now this seems ample enough in theoiy, but in 
pnsotiQe it is not so eaqr* A human subject will not readily lend 
himself to the enperiment, and can hardly be bkmed for excusing 
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hixmlfi and with animals, the usual snbjects of investigation, an 
unexpected difficulty presents itsel£ The exambation of the hairy 
skin of an animal, each as, for instance, a rabbit or a gainea-pig, 
shows that the bacteria indigenous to it are altogether different in 
species to those indigenons to the skin of a human being, and that 
those which thrive on the oife will not, however carefully transplanted, 
thrive on the other. Hence it was not possible to cany the miorobe 
suspected as the cause of baldness from a man to an animal and^ 
produce the characteristic bald patches therefrom. Quite lately, how* 
ever, since the first publication of his researches, he has been able to* 
practically prove his point, though the above difficulty necessarily 
remains insurmountable. He isolated the microbes, and cultivated 
them in a suitable nutritive liquid ; after they had well developed he 
filtered the liquid through porcelain, and believing that, if his theories 
were true, the filtered liquid would contain the substance they produced 
poisonous to hair, he took a rabbit and inoculated it deeply under the 
skin with the fiuid. As he hoped and anticipated, the rabbit speedily 
began to lose its fur, and in between five and six weeks it was com- 
pletely denuded — ^in fact, it had become entirely bald. The same 
experiment has also been performed on a sheep and a guinea-pig, in 
each case entirely sucoessfully, the patches of baldness promptly 
appearing. The experiment is farther interesting as showing some- 
thing beyond the mere causal relation between this microbe and loss 
of hair, for it demopstrates clearly that the poison is so acute and 
individoal that, even when inoculated into the general system of an 
animal, it flies at once to the hairs, and acts solely upon them. 

But, though the secret of baldness has been thus laid bare, and its 
cause actually brought out, isolated, and examined in the searching 
light of day, yet M. Sebouraud does not hold out golden hopes of its 
prevention and cure in the future. And thus the discovery will bring 
scant comfort to those who are painfully conscious of the rapid approach 
of their enemy. It is difficult, indeed, to find much joy in the accu- 
rate scientific knowledge of the cause of an evil afflicting us when 
that knowledge brings no aUeviation to our distress. Even for the 
prevention of a threatened attack M. Sebouraud can suggest nothing 
better than the old pharmaceutical remedies already employed by the 
medical profession, and later on, when the trouble has become per- 
manent, he is still more of a Job’s comforter, for then he holds out 
not the slightest hope of improvement. And for this reason. During 
the time of the gradual suppresrion of the hair the skin round the 
foUides becomes hardened ; the adjacent follicles extend and meet, 
and the margins of their orifices fuse into a sort of veslibule or funnel. 
This has the effect of adding to their heighb-^nr, rather, since it is 
the surface which is raised, of maldng them seem more deeply sunk 
in the skin. The microbid cocoons, still resting in their edd quarters 
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dilatation at the jonction of the gebaoeons gland and the follicle*- 
neoeuarily appear to be also more deeply embedded. By degrees the 
upper surface becomes so greatly encrusted and hardened that it is 
not posnble for any external treatment to force a way through and 
readi the microbe colonies. Hence, he bdievee, all idea of further 
medical treatment must be at an end. Eren a scraping of the surface, 
which, in the stage of incipient baldness, always rereals abundant 
I evidence of their presence, now brings to light nothing. Indeed, 
when once the skin has begun to harden, increasing harshness in the 
scraping is needed to obtain them, even though they may be present 
in myriads. 

Therefore, if the mischief-making microbes are so far beyond reach 
that submission to their evil influence is the only course to take, the 
man with the maturely bald head may well feel little interest in the 
new revelation ; but for those in the early stage of the malady, before 
it has become ingrained, hope must surely spring up in their hearts. 
The recognition of a cause is certainly a step on the way to the know- 
ledge of the prevention of that cause, and the discovery of the cause 
of one of the minor worries of life, as baldness undoubtedly is, must 
be a help to its cure. And if it has been possible for M. Sebonrand 
to learn so unexpectedly the reason of baldness, may not a new 
investigation reveal an anti-toxin — an ideid hair restorer tor the 
million ? Anyway, we still may hope. 


G. Clarke NriTALL. 
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AN ANHHIT HEBBBT POLK STOKV. 


F ew bnmcltes of teaeardi are so intrinsioallj fasoinatiDg as those 
which deal with the loog'forgotten past of onr globe, or the 
toiling and mealing, the living and working of its earliest inhabitants. 
To raise even a comer of the heavy enrtaia wbidi shots out prehistoric 
times from onr gaee, to light it up even fbr a brief moment with 
electric-like flash, to breathe life and soul into the dried bones and 
monldy dost of dead peoples and races, is an achievement which is 
accompanied by a pleasure almost as keen as that of the creative act 
itself. This is especially tme of those studies which deal with the 
ops and downs of mankind, with the story of mans living and loving 
when the hnmon race was yonng. It is interesting to nnearth from the 
chaotic mins of old-world dties and the wrecks of once mighty empires 
evidences of those modes of thonght and feeling, tokens of those 
tender tonches of nature, whidt majee tiie whole world kin. Emioe 
the pleasure we feel in conning the pages of the Egyptian “ Romance 
of the Two Brothers,” composed 3400 years ago, m glancing through 
the recipes for cosmetics in vogue among Court ladies when Rameses 
the Great was king, or in reading the origmal Sanskrit form of one of 
our nursery tales. Individual psychological experience is a brief epitome 
of all the essential fhotors of universal history, as the latter is but a vast 
expansion of the former. The products of human activity. Protean 
in form, are one in essence; doud-iike, they are ever the same and 
always different. It is the oonsoiousnesB of these truths, the recog- 
nition of our own sours reflection in the thinking,* striving, and 
achieving of all men of all times and places^ that invests their story 
with such thrilling interest. 

One of the youngest of the many modem branches ct historio 
research deals with what may be aptly termed the story of shnies, 
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trading the origin and wanderings of the eat>Ueat forms of popular 
fiction, and the ?arjing shapes they assnmed at different times 
and in different ooantries, until, supplanted by the modem novel, 
they were banished to the nursery. To discover the actual versions 
in which the artless tales which delighted our childhood were familiar 
to Slavs and Germans in the Middle Ages, were narrated to the 
contemporaries of Plato and Aristotle, and were implicitly credited by 
the subjects of King Chandragupta, is like meeting a familiar and 
friendly face in a faivoff foreign land. 

Of all the numerous specimens of primitive folklore unearthed hy 
modem sdbolars, the story of the Wise Ahikar had probably the most 
chequered fate. It may aptly be termed the Wandering Jew among 
international folk tales. It is found with its quaint, old-world, Oriental 
pliysiognomy among the narratives of the Slavs, Bonmanians, and 
Georgians ; ^it worked its way into the Arabian Nights **\ long before 
this the marvellous feats accomplished by Ahikar the Jew had been 
attributed to ilDsop the Greek ; traces of the romance are found in 
ancient Sanskrit literature, and the Hebrews of the second century b.c. 
read it as a history, such as they considered the books of Esther and 
Tobit. Indeed, seeing that it is token so seriously in the latter book, 
the wonder is that it escaped being incorporated in the Canon. Some 
scholars, acquainted with recent and imperfect versionB, fonded that 
it was originally a Greek tale ; others held that it was composed ly a 
Christian monk in Sjriac ; others, again, conjectured that it was com- 
posed in the second century n c. by a Jew who wrote in Aramaic. My 
own view, based mainly, but not exclusively, on philological grounds, 
is that it was a Jewish tale, composed in Hebrew in the third century 
n.O., and shortly afterwards done into Aramaic. It exists in most 
ancient languages of the world, but the typical versions are in Syriac, 
Greek, Arabic, and Slavonic. None of the Oriental texts has as yet been 
published, except one of the Arabic manuscripts, which is relatively 
recent and obviously corrupt. In the following pages I present the 
first translation of the ancient Syriac version, which may shoftly be 
followed by the publication of the text itself. It may prove useful to 
give in the first place a brief sketch of the story which, over and 
above the action of the chief characters, contains a splendid Vade 
Mm/in of Jewish practical wisdom in the generation preceding that of 
Tobit — a sort of hand oracle of world wisdom,’* a oompendinm of 
rules of conduct such as was published in Spain by the Jesnit Balthasar 
Gracian neariy three hundred years aga 

Banhexib, kbg of Assyria, had an uncommonly dever minister in 
the person of Ahikar* the Wise, who Was intellectaally a giant among 

* Bnch Utfae aame in the moit anolent Sjriao ▼exsion extant and In the 

book ot Tobit. Arabic venioiui call him Hikar or Hadkar; the filavonio txanalation 
Akyrioi. 
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pigmies. Healthy, wealthy and wise, there was nothing left for him 
to desire except a son and heir. Bnt a son was denied him by 
Heaven. This calamity — to a Hebrew it was nothbg less — ^had been 
foretold him ftom his youth. Since then he had left nothing undone 
to belie the prophecy. Thus, he had married sixty wives and had 
offered up fervent prayers to the deity, but the curse of child- 
lessness still clung to him. In answer to one of his orisfns, be 
heard a vdce telling him to adopt his nephew Kadan, and sdeing 
no better way out of the difficulty, he followed the advice. When 
the child became a youth, Ahikar taught him as well as he knew 
how, and a series of maxims in vogue in those days embodying hia 
views of savoir faire give us a fair idea of the training of Oriental 
courtiers. 

Having completed the education of his nephew, Ahikar handed 
over to him his vast possessions and apparently some of his imperial 
offices. But the hopes he had rested on Nadan were blasted in the 
bud. This youth belonged to the class of men whose character 
Schopenhauer has labelled malignant/’ He neither felt nor feigned 
gratitude to his benefactor, whose substance he began to squander, 
and he took a positive delight in wantonly inflicting pain on others. 
Thus, he beat his uncle’s slaves most mercilessly, and, to crown all, 
he sought to ruin Ahikar himself. The wise minister, despairing of 
iuB nephew, complained of his conduct to the king, who, sympathising 
with hia trusty counsellor, empowered him to dispossess Nadan of 
the estates and to adopt his younger brother. These measures drew 
upon the old man the concentrated hate of his vindictive nephew, 
who at once devised a plan* for his benefactor’s ruin. 

Nadan forged two letters from Ahikar to the kings of Egypt and 
Persia, inviting them to meet him in the Eagles’ Valley, where he 
would betray his master’s kingdom into their hands. These letters 
he duly played into Sanherib’s hands. Nadan next forged a third letter 
in his royal master’s name, and addressed it to Ahikar, ordering the latter 
to repair on a certain day to the Eagles’ V alley with the troops under 
his command and to ma^ a feint of attacking the king. The reason 
alleged for this strange order was to show certain Egyptian ambas-^ 
sadors, who were come to spy the Assyrian army, that it was composed 
of very formidable troops. On the day fixed, Ahikar appear^ in the 
Valley of the Eagles, and drew up Us army as if he meditated an 
attaeV on the king The latter, having upbraided him with 

f on, condemned him to be beheaded without delay, but at 
earnest request allowed him to be executed within the 
of the minister’s private house, and to have his body 
by his family. 

e arrival of the executioners at Ahikar’s dwelling, his wife» 
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Edipagni, having previondy received instmctions from her hnaband, 
went oat to meet ^e unwelcome gnests, entertained them most hos- 
pitably, and plied them with liquor till they fell adeq). Then Ahikar, 
tddng aside the chief executioner — a sort of minister of justioe, and 
an old friend of his — ^protested that he was innocent of the oxime laid 
to his charge, a statement which found all the more credence that the 
chief executioner himself had formerly been In a very similar position, 
from which he was saved by Ahikar, who disobeyed the express orders of 
the king/ and afterwards received the monarch’s thanks for so doing* 
Ahikar reminded his friend of this act of heroic kindness, and demand^ 
to be treated in like manner. To remove the only difficulty m the way, 
he suggests that a certain prisoner, who is r^ly worthy of death, 
shall be beheaded in his stead. To this the chief executioner agrees ; 
thereupon the other prisoner, dressed m Ahikar’s robes, is duly put to 
death by the intoxicated headsmen, who fail to notice thh substltulion, 
and the body is forthwith buried. Ahikar, meanwhile, is immured in 
a hole dug within his own house, where he supports life on bread and 
water. 

The news of the wise minister’s death, quickly bruited abroad, 
emboldens foreign nations to cany out their secret plans against 
Assyria, from the execution of which a wholesome fear of Ahika-r 
had hitherto held them back. Thus King Pharaoh of Egypt sends 
an embassy to Sanherib with a letter which is a virtual dedara- 
tion of war. In this missive the Egyptian monarch calls upon his 
royal cousin to choose a wise man capable of solving any riddles, 
conandruras, and other problems which may be put to him, and 
among other things able to build him a palace in mid-air; in case 
of success, Pharaoh undertakes to pay the equivalent of three years’ 
revenue of Egypt to Sanherib, and should any of the problems be left 
unsolved, demands that Sanherib deliver over to him the income 
Assyria for three years. 

The monarch at once summons his wise men and reads them the 
letter. But none of them oifers to go to Egypt, while all agree that 
the only person capable of successfully undertaking the task would have 
been Ahikar. They add, however, that his nephew, whom he had 
carefully trained to Buooeed him, is now the fittest person to take 
Ahikar’s place. But Nadon backs out, and declares that the gods 
themsrives could not accomplish the ta^ imposed. Thereupon the 
king repents him of having slain his trusly servant, for whose return 
to life, were it possible, he would begrudge no honours or money. 
Having heard this, the chief executioner Ms upon his knees, con- 
fesses his disobedience to the king, and craves pardon. The monarch, 
delighted beyond measure, requests his servant to repeat the glad 
tidings once more^ and promise him a princely recompense. But the 
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mXtf ofioial asks onlj for a free pardon, and reoeireB it then and 
there, Ahikar, in a piteona plight, u brought before the king, who, 
toudbed at the sight of the wreok of hie yenerable old oonnsellor, 
orders him to go home and recndt for forty days* 

The minister, on his reccweiy, is informed of the contents of 
Pharaoh’s letter, and ddifhts his royal master by undertaking 
to set out for Egypt and bring back the three years’ revennes 
of that empire. In dne time he starts for Egypt with a large 
military escort, conceals his name from Pharaoh, and addresm 
himself to the task of answering riddles. His replies are so 
clever that the Egyptian monarch, conscionB that he is dealing with 
some uncommonly wise man, calls upon him to reveal his true name, 
which he does. Then he is asked to build a palace in mid-air, 
iE\pd to perform other equally impossible feats, and the ingenioos 
manner in which he eludes rather than accomplishes each tai& com- 
, mands and obtains the approval of the king, who entertains him at a 
banquet, gives him the three years’ revenues of Egypt, and sends him 
home in triumph. 

On his return Ahikar was received with open arms by his gratified 
sovereign, who offered him anything he might wish to ask for. 
The gratefol dignitary, however, requested the king to give the 
presents destined for him to his savionr, the chief executioner, and 
added that all he wished was to have his ungrateful nephew handed 
over to him. This request being granted, Nadan’s trials began. He 
was fettered, flogged, chained np in a very unpleasant part of the 
house, and fed on bread and water. There he received abundant 
spiritual nourishment of a veiy irritating nature, Ahikar positively 
torturing him with proverbs &ad similes of the most galling character. 
But Nadan, who vainly besought his uncle to pardon him, did not live 
very long. His body swelled, he died suddenly, and poetic justice 
was thus promptly done. 

The circumstance that the story is not merely alluded to in the 
Book of Tobit, but is mentioned ^ere as something well known, 
is one of the reasons which lead me to regard it as one of the 
uumerons Hebrew writuga which, having no direct bearing upon 
religion, were passed over when the Canon was formed, and nearly 
all of which were thus lost for ever. The style too, is that of the Old 
Testament, and the sayings have often much in common and are 
sometimes identical with those of the book of Proverbs, Hoheleth, 
Sirabh. or of the Jewish Talmud. Even in the tranriations into 
other Semitic languages some of the grammatical forms are explicable 
only m the sapposition thdt the original text was written in Hebrew. 
The passages of the Book of Tobit in which it is question of the 
Wise Ahikisr are the following : 

Ohap. L V. 21, 22 [where ToUt qpeaks in the first person]* 21* 
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And he [ue., King Asarheddon, Sennachtrib's son] set Ahikar the 
eon of Anael, mj brother’s Bon» over all the treaenry of hie kingdom. 
And he had enpreme jariediction over the entire administration. 
22. Then Ahikar interceded for me, and 1 came to Ninive, for Ahikar 
was the head capbearer, and was over the signet ring, and was bbief 
governor and treasurer under Sennacherib, the king of the Assyrians. 
And Saherdon appointed him to be the second. Noir he was my 
n^hew and of my kin.” * 

The second pa^ge occurs in chap. ii. 10 [afcer Tobit had lost 
his eyesight]. lO.t '^ . . . and all my brethren were grieved for me 
and Ahikar nourished me for two years, until he} set out for 
Eiymais” [better : until he went to a hiding place ”]. 

The third mention of Ahikar is found in chap. xi. v. 17. [On the 
return of young Tobias and his wife Sarah to Ninive the Jews 
rejoiced.] 17. “And his nephew § Ahikar, and Nasbas, came to 
Tobit rejoicing.” 

This is the only allusion to Ahikar which Jerome left standing in 
the Vulgate. 

The last and most important passage of all forms part of the dying 
Tobit*s discourse to his son Tobias, and occurs in chap. xiv. v. 10, 11. 
y. 10. Behold, child, all that Nadab did to Ahikar, who had brought 
him up. Was he not buried alive in the earth ? But GK)d mi^e 
good his dishonour in Ills sight, and Ahikar returned to the light, but 
Nadab entered into darkness everlasting. Ahikar, whom he sought 
to slay, escaped by giving alms from the death-snare which Nadab 
had laid for him. But Nadab fell into the snare of death and 
destroyed himself. V. 11. And now, children, behold what alms 
accomplish and what injustice doeth — ^it killeth.” || 

In the Greek version of the story, which is to be found in the 
second part of Maximus Flanudes’ “ I^ife of riSsop,” the role played 
by Ahikar is ascribed to the wise Greek who, during his stay in 
Babylon and Egypt, seems to have lost his own personalify and 
assumed that of an Eastern magician. This circumstance, even if 
taken by itself, is an argument against the Greek origin of the tale. 

* Codex SinaitiouB" 

t This is sot the beginning of the verM‘. 

% TfA roO J8a5£<rai clt ri]» ’KXv/MuSa. The woid ’KXu/uiaiSa is probably the out- 
come of a misunderstanding. The original Hebrew word meant ** hiding place,” and 
was a form of the root *alam. If Ahikar had gone to Blyroais this was no reason why 
his hospitality should be withdrawn from Tobit. But if he had to concoSl Iq 

a hiding place, of oourso the explanation is sufheient. The ordinary Septuagint text 
has erroneously, instead of the passage given according to the ** Codex mnaitious,*’ the 
following : ** Mow Ahiakharos nouriahed me until I went to Elymais.” 

8 So the authorised Greek text and the ancient Latin and Syriac veraioni. ** Codex 
Sinaitious” has: *<aDd his nqihews Ahikar and Nahad.’* Nasbas (for which tbo 
IMa offers *• Nabal*” the Syriac « Laban ” and Jerome^Nabath *») is not, of cooxse, 
Nadan, but the younger and better of Ahikar's nephews, whom he adopM after he 
liad disposiessed Nadan. It is probably a oomxprion of Nabusaradan. The Syriac 
vendon^h^ rendere the word by ** the son of his sister.'* 
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Moreover, the statement widoh we find there, as well as in Josephus,* 
tbslt it was a onstom wong the Ungs to propose conundrums and 
riddles, and to pay large suns of money or eren whole prorinoes in 
case the answm were oorreotly guessed, cannot be taken seriouslj. 

In all probability this was no mere than a justification invented * 

cowp to explain the act of the Egyptian monarch and the laurels won 
by Ahikar, and similar adventures of the dmmAii pmmm of older 
stories. It is clear from the contents that, in this case, at all events, 
the demand alleged to have been made by the Pharaoh was but a dis- 
guised attempt to assert hu suserainty over his Asiyrian rival, whose 
force lay in the wise counsels of the minister who was believed to have 
been executed.! 

.^sop resided at the court of Lykeros, king of Babylon, to whose 
revenue he 'added large sums which he won by solving the riddles 
proposed by foreign monarchs. He then adopted his ktnHmii.T^ 
whose conduct is in most respects identical with that of Ahikaris nephew 
Nadan. ^sop is condemned to die, but is saved by the executioner 
Hermippos, who, however, has no such strong motive for this act 
of dangerous disobedience as Ahikaris friend possessed. Then comes 
the letter of the Egyptian monarch containing the proposal that an 
architect should be sent to his country to build him a palace in 
mid-air, and to solve a number of riddles, the recompense of success 
to be throe years^ tribute. Lykeros, finding none of his courtiers 
equal to the task, deplores the death of ^Esop, whereupon Hermippos 
confesses that the Greek is still living, and so the story runs on, 
Mowing in the main the lines of the Syriac version. 

The tale, as it appears in Greek garb, is obviously Oriental, and 
it is difficult to compare the Syriac and the Greek versions with- 
out feeling that it originally was composed by a Semitic author 
writing for his own countrymen. If, as I believe, it was first written 
in Hebrew, it is highly probable that it was speedily translated into 
Syriac and Greek, and was adopted by the editor of the Jliop 
romance. The Book of Tobit speaks of Ahikar and his nephew as 
if their adventures were viidely known to ^e Jews of thrir day. A 
very ancient Arabic poet [in the Hamasa] Mentions Haikar, who was 
put in fetters at the head of his troops. The Talmud, too, contains 
leminisoenceB of it. Thus, it is related in the latter work tb^t Babbi 
Josna ben Ohauania, who lived in tbe reign of Hadrian and had an 
intellectual contest with representatives of Greek culture, was asked 
by them to build a house in mid-air. He at once pronounced the 
sacred name, ascended in the air, and then called out, as in the story 

* “ Antiqq.," viii 2, 6. Solfafen and Hiram are tbe kiags mentioned by JoaephiiB, 
Abdemonca is tbe name of Hiram’s xiddle*8olTfr. Cf^ Josephus, wnktn Apionem 1 17 

+ Meissner. Of. “Zeltsobr. dentseben Morg. Geeeil.,’* BdCxlTiii. p. 182 m QneUea- 
anteriachangen ear Haikaigeecbicbte. Of course, nobody would dream of 
in the story of Haikar even a kernel of truth. ^ 
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of Aliikari ** Bring me brioks and mortar.”* Btoriea of the making 
of Band-ropes, the sewing of the broken miU-stone, and the promissoiy 
note are also fonnd there in a somewhat modified form.t 
Ihe oldest extant form of the Ahikar romance is found in the 
unpublished Sjriac mannsoripts to which Professor BiekeU, of Vienna, 
drew attention some eight years ago, and the true significance of 
whioh he was the first to discern. The following translation is 
based upon these, and a comparison between them and the Arabic and 
Neo-Syriac ▼endons.t The oldest text of all is found in the British 
Museum. [Addititius 7200 fol. 114.] Unfortunatelythe manuscript 
is but a fragment. The next best is that of the Unirenity of Cam- 
bridge. § Other Codices, Arabic and Neo-Syriac, hare also been con- 
sulted, but the numerous philological notes containing the various 
readings could not find a place here. 


THE STORY OF THE WISE AHIKiR.H 

OHAPTER I. 

AHIKAR ADOPTS HIS KEPIIEW. 

Ik the days of Sanherib, king of Assyria, I, Ahikar, was the king’s scrihe. 
And while I was yet young it was announced unto me: *^A son thou 
bhalt not receive.*’ And I possessed great riches. I took unto myself sixty 
wives, and built me sixty castles, but from none of those (my wives) did I 
receive a son. Then 1 raised a great altar of incense, and, making a vow, 
said : O Lord God ! bestow a son upon me, that when 1 come to die he may 
scatter dust upon my eyes.” Thereupon 1 heard this voice: *M) Ahikar! 
be not worried overmuch, t A son thou shalt not receive. But see, adopt 
Nadau, thy sistei'^s son ; him thou canst instruct in eveiything during the 
course of his training.” And liaving heard this, 1 adopted my nephew* 
Nadan, and he became a sOn unto me. 

And as he was yet young 1 gave him over to eight nurses. And 1 fed 
my son with honey and let him lie upon lambs’ wool, and clothed him in 
fine linen and purple. And my son waxed greater and grew up like a 
cedar. 

And when my son grew up, I instructed him in letters and in wisdom. 
And the king, on his return from whence he had gone, bade me to his 
presence, and spake to me : ** 0 Abik^, my wise scribe and adviser, when 
thou art grown bid and diest, who, after tliM, will serve like unto thee ? ” 
Thereupon I answered and said unto him : Mayest thou live for ever, my 

* <y. Mefssner, ilidm, p. 194. \ 

t Melsiuier, however, holds that these stories were tKen from the Jfisop roma&ee, 
modified and inserted in the Tslmnd, ^ 

$ The only STrlao oodex not consulted is that of the University of Berlin. 

S Oodex Csntabrigiensis Syriaons,*' N. 82. 

L Thls Is the aaOMit form of the name. In the Aribio and the Neo-Syr ac text» 
Hlkar or Hsihir. 

VOU uomii 2 B 
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I<ecd Xmg. I brnw a ton ^ idfa |fm as I am wise, and in scienee ha 
is dolled and learned like tmto tne.^ And tJie king said to me: Bring 
him here that I may see hiitt; if indeed he can stand before me, then will 1 
let thee withdiaar in peaoe,asid them dialt spend thy old age in honour 
until thou hast accompliahed the fulness of thy days.** On this I fetched 
my son Kadan and brought him into the king's presence* And as soon as 
the king, my master, had cast eyes upon him, he cried : Blessed be this 
day in the sight of God! According to Ahikar's services to my father 
Sahardom * and to me, even so hath he received his recompense, and he will 
depart from life having first set his son in my gate." 

Thereupon 1, Ahikar, fell at the king's feet and spake ; ** Hayest thou 
live for ever, my Lord King ; for that 1 served thy father and thee until 
now, have thou, my Lord, patience with the youth of this my son, that so 
thy favour towards me may be found double.” Having hea^ which the 
kiiig atretdhed forth his hand to me, and I, Ahikar, oast myself down 
before him. 

And 1 ceased not from teaching my son until I had satiated him with 
learning, as with bread and water, lima I simke to him. 


CHAPTER II. 
ahikab’s sayings. 

Hbabsxn, my son Kadan, to my doctrine, and come to my teaching and 
be mindful of^my words as of the words of gods. 

My son Eadan, when thou hast beard a word, let it die in thy heart ; 
reveal it to no man, leat it become a glowing coal in thy mouth and bum 
thee, and a stain cleave to thy soul and thou be hated of men, and thou 
murmur against God. 

My son, utter not all that thou hearest, neither make known everything 
that thou seest. 

My son, a sealed packet open not and an open packet seal not. 

My son, make thy tongue sweet and the opening of thy mouth agreeable, 
for the tail of the dog wins him bread, but his mouth gets him stripes. 

My son, a man’s eye is a well, and it will never he satiated with riches 
until it is filled with duett 

My son, lift not up thine eyes to look upon an elegant and painted 
woman ; lust not after her in thy heart, for though thou shouldst give her 
all that thou hast in hand, yet oouldst thou gain no advantage from her, 
and wouldst be guilty of a transgrossiou against God over and above. 

My son, abide not in the house of ^ose that quarrdi, for a word engenderl 
wrangling, wrangling begets strife, strife causes suffering, and suffering 
provokes murder. 

* Of tkii itciBge Uatorioal jnrorno trace is fotmd In the oldest IMao xnaaiisGtipt 

t HeretoloTC this was regpuSsd as one of the wise saTings of Mohammed. As a 
natter of faottt was oment la tbelut at Issst eight handled years before he was 
boro. In like manner, many of the sayings of Jeans were taken ftohi tbs common 
store of Oriental proverbs with wMrii everyday oonveiaation was pleiitlfidly fptn- 
broldered. 
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My 90 % be aol: bMly like the almond^tfee; whieb UcNHometli e^onerty but 
whose £i^t IS eaten latest; bot be stsid and wise^heMedlUiMilienuilbei^ 
tree» which blossometh latest and whose fruit is eaten e^esiest* 

My son [sink thy head and look &oxn beneath thine eyes^ make thy 
voice soft and be go^^-mannered, and be not so foolish as to zaise tby voice 
in arrogance ; for] * if a house could be built by means of a bud voice, the 
ass would buHd two houses every day. And if the plough could be worked 
by dint of sheer force, the ploughshare would not h9 worn away under the 
shoulder cavities of the camel. 

My son, it is better to roll stones with a wise man than to quaff wine 
with a fool. 

My son, with a wise man act not foolishly, and with a fool play not the 
wise man. 

My son, pour out thy wine on the graves of the upright, and drink it 
not with evildoers.! 

My son, frequent the company of a wise man, in order that thou mayest 
be wise even as he is; frequent not the company of a foolish man, lest thou 
be taken for his like. 

My son, as long as thou host shoes on thy feet, tread down tho thorns 
and make a road for thy sons and thy grandsons. 

My SOD, if a rich man eat a serpent, people say that he partook of it as 
if he be poor who eateth it, they say that he devoured it 

My son, eat thy portion and stretch not forth thy hand for that of thy 
neighbour. 

My son, with a shameless man do not eat even bread. 

My son, when thou seest that thine enemy is fallen, mock him not^ 
lest he arise again and pay thee back. 

My son, envy not the happiness of tliine enemy and make not merry at 
his misfortune. 

My son, draw not near a tattling and impudent woman, or one who raises 
her voice aloud. My son, do not run after the beauty of a woman, neither 
lust after her in thy heart. For the beauty of a woman is her fine feeling, 
and her emameut is the word of her mouth. 

My son, when thy enemy meets thee with evil intent, do thou meet him 
with good. 

My son, when thou seest a man who is older than thou, stand up in his 
presence, t 

My son, commit not adultery with thy neighbour’s wife, bst others should 
do likewise with thine. 

My sea, the evil doer falbth and riseth no more, but the upright is not 
Idiattered, because God is with him. 

* WaDtiQg in the ddett fiytiao manniozipt. 

t Of. Tent, Iv. 17. As the Book of Tobit presapposes the Bomince of Ahikar, tha 
ea^l most have been tato from the latter book or from a source oommon to both. 

I Here, unfortunately, ends the old Sjrriso text of |he manuscsipt of the British 
MosenmiAdditltins 7S00i fbL 114) which undottbtadl^ oosMaed the most an^t 
fbmof tbefisTciaovmeio^ In the foUeww pagw I translate fhnn the 

CatdtMdgs msnnsaript, except whsie some other oodex oSm a better reading, in 
whin ‘esN tlw sonce 1 dmw fipm wlU be Icnmd meaticiied In the notes. 


a medicine, b 
from hunger. 
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MyBon, withhold not stripas from thy son ; for stripes are to the hoy 
what dong is to the garden and the bridle and stirrup to the ass. 

My son, tame thy son while he is still young, lest he get the upper hand 
of thee and rebel against thee, and all his misdeeds put thee to shame. 

My son, get thee an oz that is brawny and an ass that is stronghoofed ; 
but buy not a runaway slave nor a thievish maidservant, lest they carry off 
all that which thou hast amassed. 

My son, the words of liars are as fat sparrows, and he that ladketb 
understanding eateth them. 

My SOD, bring not down upon thee the curses of thy father and thy 
mother, lest perchance thou shouldst have to bewail the misfortunes of thy 
children. 

My son, venture not without weapons on the road, for thou knowest not 
when thine enemy will encountei* thee. 

My son, as the tree is stately with its boughs and its fruit and a hill that 
is forest dad, even so is a man stately with his wife and his children but 
the man who has no brethren, nor v^e, nor children is scorned and mado 
light of in the bight of his enemies, and is like unto a tree by the inadsido 
from which eveiy passer-by plucks, and whose leafage every beast of the 
field tears away. 

My son, say not, ** My master is foolish and I am wise ” ; but take him 
with all his failings : so shalt thou win affection. 

My son, deem not that thou art wise if others account thee unwise. Lie 
not in thy speech to thy master lest thou be spumed, and he say to thee, 
“ Begone from befoi-e my eyes ! 

My son, let thy words be true, that thy master may say to thee : “ Draw 
near to me,” and that thou mayest live. 

My son, in the day of thy misfoxtune upbraid not God, lest when IIc> 
hear thee lie wax wroth with thee. 

My son, treat not one of thv slaves better than the other, for thou 
wottest not which of them thou shaJt stand in need of in the end. 

My son, a dog that forsakes his master and follows thee, him smite with 
stones. 

My son, a flock whose paths ai^e many will fall a prey to the wolves. 

My son, judge with righteous judgment in thy youth that thou mayest 
be had in honour in thine old age. 

My son, whosoever judges unrighteously kindles the wrath of God. 

My son, suffer not thy neighbour to step upon thy foot, lest perchance 
he tread upon thy neck. 

My son, smite the (wise) man with a word of wisdom which will be in his 
eai' like a fever in summer, for if thou beat a fool with many blows he 
giveth no heed thereto. * 

My son, if thou despatch a wise man on thy business, thou needest not 
give him charge concerning the matter; but if thou art minded to send a 
fool, go rather thyself, and send him not. 

* The Talmnd says, **He who is not married is no man.” The Roman oenaom 
refnaed in the old days to allow those words to be Inserted, inasmnoh as they seemed 
toxeflaot npon the monks, whose theories were diametrioally oppOHd to this vtow 
of man’s anty. A compromise was therefore arranged and the panage changed int» 

** The Jew who Is not married ia no Jew.” 
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' My son, try thy son with bread and water, and then put thy possessions 
and treasures into his hand. 

My son, be thou the first to depart from the feast, and tany not for 
the sweet smelling ointments lest they become wounds on thy head.* 

My son, the open-handed man i& calied wise and honoured, and the dose- 
fisted is called foolish and contemptible. 

My son, I have carried salt and rolled lead, but T have found noUiing so 
heavy as a debt wfdch a man must pay even though he have not borrowed 
(the money). 

My son, I have carried iron and rolled stones, but they were not 
so burdensome to me as a man who lives in the house of his wife’s 
parents.t 

My son, teach thy son to hunger and to thirst, that so he may order his 
house according to his insight. 

(My SOD, teach not the word of wisdom and knowledge to fools, for to 
them the word of wisdom is as if a man were to rub his body with potter’s 
clay in order to become fat.) 

My son, better is a man blind of his eyes than one blind of understanding ; 
for he that is blind of his sight soon learns the way and walks therein, but 
the blind in heart forsakes the stitiight road and goes a-wandering. 

My son, better is a friend that is near than a brother far off,+ and better 
is a good name than great beauty ; for a good name abideth for ever, but 
beauty fadeih and vanisheth. 

My son, better is death than life for the man bereft of quiet, and better 
ts the voice of wailing in the ears of the fool than singing or joy. 

My son, better is a bone in thy hand than fat in the pot of other people, 
and better is a sheep that is near than a cow far oiT, and better is a sparrow 
in thy hand than a thousand on the wing, and better is poverty that 
gathereth in than riches that scatter abroad, and better are the woollen 
garments that thou art wearing than the fine linen and silk attire which 
others have on. 

My son, keep back the word in thine heart, so will it be well with thee ; 
for if thou hast uttered thy word thou hast lost tby friend. § 

My son, see that no word issue forth from thy lips before thou hast taken 
counsel in thy heart ; for it is better for a man tliat he should stumble in his 
heart than tliat he should stumble with his tongue. 

My son, when thou hearest an evil word bury it seven ells in the 
«arth. 

My son, remain far from thy father's friend, lest thy own friend stand 
aloof from thee. 

* My SOD, go not into the garden of the great, neither draw near to the 
daughters of the lofty ones. 

* “ Lett the guests quarrel and thou be struck in the oonrie of the strife.” 
t The Talmud quotes this as a saTiog of Jesus Siraoh. (QT. Talmud, Baba bathta, 
ibL 96). 

t This njfaig ooenm la Prow szvii. .10, where, however, metrical considemtions 
•warmit us in striking it out. it was taken from the Hebrew of Ahikar or his source 
nadinssriacU 

1 If thon reveal his secret. This saying is not found in the Syriac manuscripts, 
X have taken it from the Arabic codices. 
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V.J MO, hdp % friend brfon ^ powarfid, tiboa neTert wm lifm 
from the Hone ^ 

Uy Boti, be not gkd in heart irhen thy eneniy dies (hot remember that 
in a day thon shalt be hie neighbour in the gnere).* 

My son, when the wter can endow wiaiout ea^ 

fly without wingi^ and the raven waxsee white lUse snow, and gall tastes sweet 
as honey, then will the fool grow wise. 

My son, if thou wilt bea priest of Qod be mindful of Him and walk in 
cleanness before Him and wander not away from Him. 

My 8cm, to whomsoever God hath shown favour him have thou also in 
honotir. 

My son, quarrel not with a man in his day (of prosperity) and stem nob 
the river water in the time of its overflowing. 

My son, if thou wouldst be wise, withhold thy moutii from lying and thy 
band from stealing ; then shalt thou be wise. 

My son, busy not thyself in biinging about tJie marriage of a woman, for 
if it fare ill with her she will ctuse thee, and if it fall out well she will not 
remember thee. 

My son, whosoever is comely in his garments is likewise comely in his 
speech, but he who is oiueless in liis garments is also careless in his speech. 
My son, if thou discover a find before an idol allow the idol its share. 

My son, take as comiade him who having been fiUed began to hunger, 
and not him who having been hungry became s.itiated. 

My son, cast not thine eyes upon a beautiful woman, nor ga/.o upon a beauty 
that lielongs not to thee ; for many have* (ome to naught because of the 
beauty of a woman, and love of her is as a consuming fire. 

My son, let the wise man strike time many blows with a stick, but suffer 
not that the fool anoint thee with sweet- smelling unguents. t 
My son, let not thy foot hasten to thy friend, lest he grow weary of thee 
and hate thee.| 

My son, when thou midest a friend (first) test him, and then acquire 
(his friendship). But praise not a man whom thou hast not tried. 

My son, part not from thy first friend, lest thy later friend prove incon- 
stant to thee. 

My son, put not a gold ring on thy hand if thou possess nothine, lest 

fools scoff at thee. 

My son, there are four things together with which no king can stand : 
the lack of a counsellor, a iiad government, evil intention, and the oppression 
of hw subjects. 

My son, there ore four who cannot remain hidden : the wise man, the 
fool, the rich xn^tn, and the poor man. 

Tliat is the doctrine which Ahikar taught to biM sister’s son. 


4* <l*lk4a «« ■ ... ... - ^ 


t »“•> r«toi« <an. 6 . 

I Verbally taken from Proverbs xxv, 17 , 
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ABIXM TBM WISE, 

OHAFTEB m. 

NABAK’8 IKQEAVITUPX. 

Akd I, Alukar, inuigined that Nadan waa iaidiig to heast all that Z taught 
him, and that he would stand in my stead in the hinges gate* I knew not 
that my son Nadan was giving no heed to my words, hut had oast them to 
the wind. 

And he turned to say of me : “ My father Ahikar is growing old and 
standeth at the portals of the grave, and his wits are deranged and his 
intellect is become weak.” And my son Nadan began to beat my servants* 
and to slaughter (my cattle), and to dissipate my substance. And he spared 
not my man servants, nor my maids, who were industrious, beloved, and 
excellent; and he killed my horses and cut the foot sinews of my good 
mules in sundei. 

And when I was aware that my son Nadan was behaving badly, 1 said to 
him : Nadan, my son, thou shalt not touch my substance. My son, it is 
said in the Proverbs, ^ What the hand hath not earned, the eye spares not.”' 

And £ made known all these things to my master, Sanherib. And there- 
upon my master spake to me : So long as Ahikar liveth, no man shall 
receive power over his possessions.” When after that my son Nadan saw 
that his brother Nabusaradan aliode in my house he waxed veiy wroth, and 
spake : My father Ahikar is become an old man ; his wudom has waned, 
and his ^wiso* sayings are become contemptible. Peradventure he will 
make over his treasures to my brother Nabusaradan, and will turn me out 
of his house ” 

Having heard these words, I, Ahikar, spake: ^^Alas for thee, my 
wisdom f for my son Nadon hath found thee insipid, and my wise sayings 
he hath despised.” 

And when Nadan my son heard this he was angiy, and went to the gate 
of the king, and devised eyil in his heart, and sat him down to write two 
letters [in my name] to two kings who were enemies of my master Sanherib. 
One (was) to Akhee, son of Khamselim, tlie king of Persia and Elam. 
[And he wrote tlius therein -] From Ahikar, the scribe and seal-bearer of 
Sanherib, king of Assyria and Ninive, gi'eeting. When this letter reaches 
thee, rise up and go forth to meet me in Assyria, and 1 will let thee into 
Astyria, and thou slialt have dominion oVnr it without doing battle.” 
And he wrote another letter : “ To Pharaoh, king of Egypt ; From 
Ahikar, the scribe and seal-bearei of the king of Assyria and Ninive, 
greeting. When this letter comes to thee, rise up and go forth to meet me 
in the Plain of Neriirin, which is situated in the Boutlf, on the 26th of 
the month Ab, and I will bring thee to Ninive, and thou shalt prevail 
therein without battle.” And he shaped his letters like unto my writing, 
and he sealed them in the king's palace, and went his way. And he wrote 
then another letter, to me, as if from my lord King Sanherib. And 
he imte it thus: ** From Sanherib the king to my scribe and seal^bearer 
AMkar, greeting. When tikis letter comes to thee, gather together the whole 
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army by the mountain ealled GSf| and go forth from ihenoe on the d5ih 
day of the month Ab and meet me in the Plain of Neidirini which lies 
southwards. And when thou eeest that I am drawing near to thee, array 
the army against me as if thou wouldst give me battle, for the AmbaFsadom 
of Pharaoh, king of Bgjpt, are come to me to spy what manner of army I 
possess.” And Nadan my son sent me this letter'by two of the king’s 
soldiers. 

Then Nadan my son lifted up those other two letters written by himself, 
ah if he had found them, and he read them before the king. When my lord 
the king heard them, he wailed and cried : ** O God ! wherein have I sinned 
against Ahikar that he should do this thing against me ? ” Then my son 
Nadan said : My lord, be not wroth nor chafed in mind. Rise up and let us 
aet oubfor the Plain of Keshrin on the day appointed in the letter. And if 
it be true, then let all that be done which thou ordainest.” And Kadan my 
son led my lord the king, and they came to me in the Plain of Neshrin, 
and found me, and with me a vast army which 1 had gathered together there. 
When 1 beheld the king I set the army against liim in battle array, as was 
oommanded in the letter. And when the king saw thib he was sore afraid. 
Nadan my son, speaking, said to him : Fear not, my lord king. Turn 
hack ; go in peace to thy apartment, and 1 will bring Ahikar to thee.” 

* Thereupon my lord the king turned and departed to his house. 

Then my son Nadan came up to me and said to me : All that thou hast 
done thou hast done well ; the king hath praised thee exceedingly and hath 
charged thee : * Dismiss the troops that they may return each one to his 
own oountiy and his birthplace, and come thou to me alone.*” On 
•this 1 went before the king, and when he beheld me he said to me: 

Art thou come, Ahikar, my scribe and co>riiler of Assyria and Ninive, 
thou whom 1 raised to honours, and who hast turned against me and 
made common cause with my enemies?*' Thereupon he glanced at me 
[and his look was that of a Uon.J And he gave me the letters which 
were written in my name and were sealed with my signet-ring. And 
when I had read them my tongue became confused, and my members grew 
languid, and I sought in vain for even one of my wise sayings. Thereupon 
Nadan my son spake to me: **Get thee gone from the king*8 sight, 
itbpu silly old man, and deliver up thy hands to chains and thy feet to 
iron gyves.” On this King Sanherib turned his face away from me, and, 
speaking to Naboo Semakh Meskin Kenatb, said to him ; B^tir thyself ; go 
forth and slay Ahikar, and sunder his head a hundred ells from his carcase.” * 
Then I fell upon my face to the earth, casting myself down before the 
king, and said : ** My Lord King, mayest thou live for ever! Seeing that 
.thou, my lord, art minded to slay me, thy will be done. Yet 1 know that 
1 have not sinned Igainst thee. But ordain, my Lord King, that they kill 
jop within the gate of my house, and that they yield up my body to be buried.*’ 
And the king said to Naboo Semakh Mei^ Kenath : “ Go^ slay Ahikar 
erithin the gate of his house and deliver up Ids body to be buried.” 

On this 1, Ahikar, sent word to Eshpagni my ^wife, that from among 

* Tbe chief executioner m the Baatwie a most important peraonege-a sort of 

fainister of justice. 
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tihe daughters of my tribe she should choose a thousand ttsIdeiiSi who 
should put on mourning apparel and xnahe monndiig and lamentation 
for me, and come out to meet me, and prepare a moumingifeasb for me 
before I die. And make ready a dinner and a banquet of wine for Naboo 
Semakh Meakin Kenath and the exeoutioner*s* helpers. Meet them, welcome 
them, and bring them to my house. I, too, shall come into my bouse as a 
strange guest.” 

And my wife Eshpagcii, being exceedingly wise, understood all that I 
had communicated to her, and she did that which I charged her to do, 
going forth to meet them and bringing them into my house. And th^ had 
dinner, and she waited on them herself, until, by reason of drunkenness, 
they fell asleep in their places. Then I, AMkar, came in and spake 
to Naboo Semakh: **Look up to God and remember the love we had 
to each other, 0 brother! and suffer not my death. Call to mind 
that ill the oays of yore, Sarhadom, Sanherib’s father, delivered thee, 
too, over to me that I sliould slay thee. Yet I ^slew thee not, 
becaube I knew that thou wert guilriess, and I allowed thee to live 
until the king longed for thee again. And when 1 brought thee before 
him he bestowed precious gifts upon me, and I received many presents 
from him. Even bo do thou let me live now, and requite me that kind- 
ness. And lest the news lie bruited abroad that I have not been put to 
to death, and lest the king should punish thee, behold I have in my 
prison-house a slave, named Manrifar, who is worthy of death. Put 
my garments on the slave and cause the executioners to fall on him 
and put him to death ; but ab tor me, 1 shall not die, liecause I have not 
transgrubsed ” 

When 1 had spoken thus, Nalxio Semakh Meskin Kenath was sore grieved 
for me. lie took my garments and put th^m on that slave who lay in 
prison, and to him he sent the executioner’s men. They rose up in their 
drunkenness and slow him, and sundered his head from his corpse, separating 
them a distance of a hundred ells ; and they gave up his body for burial. Then 
the tidings spread in Asbyria and Ninive * **Ahikar, the scribe, lias been put to 
death.” And Naboo Semakh Meskin Kenath and my wife Eshpagni pre- 
pared for me a hiding-place in the earth, which was three ells wide and five 
ells high, under the threshold of my house door ; and they placed bread and 
water for me therein. 

And they went to King Sanherib to make known to him that Ahikar, 
the scribe, is dead.” When the men heard this they wept, and the womlsn 
cut their faeei^ ciying * ** Alas for thee, Abikar, wise scribe, who bast repaired 
the clefts of our land.f For a man like unto tbee we sball not have again 
for ever.” Then King Sanherib sent for my son Nadan, and said uhto Ite : 

Go and prepare funeral rites for thy father Abikar, and then come back 
to me.” 

But when my son Nadan came, he ordained no funeral rites for me ; 
neither did he even remember me. But he gathered together good-for- 
nothing and vile people^ and seated them qt my table to make men 7 with 

* The Mao word msani Farthians [Fa]ilevsnil«xobnit men. 

t /.a, *'th« iaiwiei sufewd by oar oonntry.*' 
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tty iiife ]bli|P8&i, Imt eottglA 

IL wman. Bat J, Ahiktr,* IM ttMit intp darkiMM ia the tmdotgMttdiiA 
vault, and 1 heard tlie yntott nt ii(f ImIm, my Imtohei^ and my 
bearers, who ware w«apb|f omd wsd^ in tty houaei And, altar iMe 
days, Kaboo Semakb Meal^ SttUdli eama and opened it beloca my faoo^ 
and comforted me. And ba brot^bt tut bread and winter. 

And I said to bim: " When tbou goeet lorth from me, remember me 
before God, and aay : * 0 jnet and ri^taoas Gad, wbo abow^ meroy n|Mai 
earth, hearken to the voioe of thy servant Ahikar, and call to mind that be 
oflbr^ up to thee in saerifiee fattened oxen as if they weiti sdbbing 1^ 
But now be baa been thrown into a dark vault, where be sees no li^bt. 
And wilt thou not save bim, seeing that he calls adoud to th^ ? Hearken, 
my Lord, to the voice of tby servant/ ” 

And when Ffiaraob, king of Egypt, henitl that I, Ahikar, had been pat 
to death be rejoiced thereat exceedingly, and wrote this letter to Sanberib ; 
‘‘Fharaob, king of Egypt, to Banherib, king of Assyria and Ninive, 
greetbg. I would build a castle between heaven and earth. Seek out 
therefore and send to mo from thy kingdom a cunning builder who can (do 
this and) answer me whatsoever (riddles) I shall ask him. And if thpu 
sendesi me such a man, I will set apart and deliver over to thee the 
revenues of Egypt for three years. But if thou fall to send me a man 
who can answer me whatsoever 1 may ask him, then do thou set apart the 
revenues of Assyria and ^inive for three year's and send them with the 
ambassadors who are calliiig on thee. | Otherwise be on thy guard against 
me, for 1 will then wage war with thee with a formidable army and 
numerous troops, and I will fight a great fight with thee.”] 

When this letter was read to the king, he convoked all the great and 
noble men of his realm and spake to them * Which man will set out for 
Egypt to make answer to the king concerning that lie shall ask, and who 
will build him the castle on which h<* has set liu» heait and bring back 
hither the three years’ tribute of Egypt ^ ” 

When the nobles had heard this they suswei-ed and said to titie king ; 
Thou knowest, my Lord King, that not alone in th} year's, but in like 
manner in the years oi thy father Saihadoni, the scribe Ahikar wok wont 
to declare such riddles. And even now behold yonder his son Nadan, who 
hath learnt from him his science and wisdom.” When Madan my son heard 
this he cried aloud before the king and said : “ The gods cannot accomplish 
such things, how much less then a man 1 ” On hearing this the king was 
very sad, and descended from his throne, sat down upon the ground, and 
spake thus : Woe is me for thee, wise Ahikar, that 1 have cut thee off 
because of the words of a boy ! Oli, if any one but gave thee back to me 
now, I would bestow upon him thy weight in gold ! ” 

Having heard this, Naboo Bemakh Meekin Kenath fell down before the 
king and said to him : '*Hy Lo^ King, whoso forsokoth the eommands 
oi his master is worthy of death. Bow 1 have forsaken the precept of thy 
kingsldp, my lord. Give order that I bid emdfied ; for that Ahikar whom 



Iprf I»w; wi» ktiQiwirt Mt giU^ 

i^iywt, ««4 Itat Awf* »• Al»i^» *b«i,«ffl 1 ^ 
dilto; il^ffwrfgWBgwliimai^W^ 
y>hqo«OT>>*«id»Min; “Stiw «rt#a^iVl«rt 

ttot oth<* «b» tlds^ iwfc ber^^ Aod tne 

Mng gave Urn bis li^ hand on it 

Anii at tha Muiie boor the kingi seating hims^ in a carriage, came 
swiftly to me^ And be opened (the docur) unto me and I came forth. 
And I Wttit forward and cast myself down before the king, whilst the hair 
of my 1hif >ftd fell down upon my shonldOTS, and my beard was rooted to py 
breaet my body was begrimed with dust, and my nails were long, Idee 
the daws of an eagle. And when the king beheld me he wept and ww 
ashamed to talk to me, and in great sorrow he said to me O Ahikar, it 
is not I who have sinned against thee, but thy son whom thou hast bred 
hath sinned against thee.*’ Then I made answer and said to him : “ My 
Lord, now that 1 have looked upon thy countenance I feel as if no evil 
had hetallon me.” And the king said to me • “ (lo to thy houlso, Ahikar, 
shave thy hair, and wash thy body, and let thy soul entei into thee forty 
days alone. And after that come to me * 

On this 1 depaittd to my house and lemaincd theiein about thirty days. 
And when my soul was strengthened within me 1 went befoie the king. And 
the king Bpake to me, saying, “ Hast thou seen, Ahikar, what Pharaoh, the 
king of Egypt, has wiitten to me? ” and I answei* d and said to him, “ My 
Lord K-ing, take no thought for this thing. I will go to Egypt and build a 
castle for the king, and declare to him all things whatsoever he shall put 
foith to me, and I will bring with me hithei the thiee y^ais’ tribute of 
Egypt** 


(MIAPTEK IV. 
miikak’s ADVENTUBES in in'! pi. 

And having heard this, the king lejoicod with gieat jo},and he held a 
festival, and offered up many saciifices, and gave me presents, and seated 
Naboo bemakh Meskin Eenath above all. And 1 then wrote a letter to my 
wife Eshpagni. ** When this letter cometh to thee bid my hunters catch two 
young eagles for me , and charge tlie linen'weavcrs to make me strings of 
linen one thousand oils long, and as thick as a little finger ; and charge the 
carpenters to make me cages for the young eagles. And thou thyself shall 
deliver unto Ubael and Tebeshlam two boys who cannot yet speak, and 
they shall teach them to speak thus : < Fetch hither clay, mortar, bricks 
and tUes for the master-labourers who are idle.’ ’* And my wife E^pagni 
did evoything that 1 had told her. Then I said to the king . “ Command, 
my Iqrd, aod let me set out for Egypt.” And when he had cindered me to 
go, I took a eompany of troops with me and departed. And when we 
arrived at the fiiwt night qnsrteie, 1 took ottt the young eagles and tied the 
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Bering! to their feet, end sat those Ix^ to ride upon them, and (the esg^) 
carried them, and they soared aloft in the upper heights, and the boys 
shouted as they had been taught : Fetch hither clay, mortar, and tiles for 
the master-labourers who are idle.’* Then I put them back again into their 
cages. And when we arrived in Egypt, I went to the gate of the king. 
And his nobles announced to the king, “ A man is oome whom the king of 
Assyria has sent hither.” And the king charged them that they should 
give me a lodging place. 

And on the next day I came into his presence, and oast myself down before 
him and inquired after his well-being. And the king answered and said 
to me : ** What is thy name ? ” And I said, My name is Abikam, one 
of ^he despised ants of the realm.” And he made answer and said to me : 
** Am I then so scorned of thy master that he has sent me a contemptible 
ant of his kingdom ? Thou Abikam, go to thy inn and rise up to-morrow 
and come to me again.” Thereupon the king commanded his nobles, ** To- 
morrow array yourselves in red.” And the king himself put on fine linen 
and seated himself on his throne and commanded that 1 should appear before 
him. And he said to me : “ Whom am I like unto, <) Abikam, and whom do 
my nobles resemble ? ” And £ made answer and said : “ My Lord the King 
is like unto Bel, and thy nobles unto his priests.” Again he spake to me, 
** Depart to thy inn and come to me again to-monw.” 

And the king charged his nobles saying: “Tomorrow clothe yourselves 
in garments of white linen.” The king himself likewise arrayed himself 
in white and sat upon his throne, and gave order that 1 should come into 
his presence. And he spake to me : “ Whom am 1 like unto, 0 Abikam, 
and whom do my nobles resemble ? ” And I said to him, “ Thou, my liOrd 
King, art like unto the sun and thy nobles unto his rays.” Again he spake 
to me : “ Qo to thy inn and come to me to-morrow.” Once more the king 
commanded his nobles (saying), “Tomorrow attire yourselves in black.” 
And the king put o§ crimson, and bade me come before him. And he 
spake to me, “ To wliom am 1 like, O Abikam, and to whom my nobles ? ” 
And 1 said to him : “ Thou, my Lord King, resemblrst the moon, and thy 
nobles the stars.” Again he said to me : “ Depart to thy lodging-place, and 
come to me to-morrow.” And the king gave order to his nobles (saying) : 
“ To-morrow clothe yourselves in dyed and mottled garments and let the 
doors of the palace be covered with red curtains.” And the king arrayed 
himself in lambswool,^ and having commanded me to appear in his presence, 
he arired me: “Whom am I like, 0 Abikam, and whom do my nobles 
resemble?” And I said to him: “Thou, my Lord King, art like unto 
Nisan (spring) and thy grandees resemble its blossoms.” 

Thereupon the king said to me ; “ Once thou comparedst me with Bel, 
and my nobles with his priests. The eecond time thou likenedst me 
to the son and my nobles to his rays. The third time thou comparedst 
me to the moon and my nobles to the stars. The fourth time thou hast 
likened me to Eisan (spring) and my nobles to his blossoms. Now tell me, 
0 Abikam, unto whom is thine own master like ? ” But I made answer and 
said, “Far be it from thee, my Lord King, that mention be made of my 
* Doabtful. The meaning cf the Syriac word would seem to be tapest 
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master, Sanherib, whilst tliou remainest sittmg. . • * [But riae up cm thy 
feet, and 1 will tell thee whom my master resembles. And King Pharaoh 
ai* 06 e, and 1 aaid to him :] “ My master, Banherib, resembles the Qod of 
heaven, and his nobles are like the doud-bom lightnings; for when he 
listeth he fashioneth therefrom rain and dew and hail; and, when he 
thunders, he hinders the sun from rising and its rays item being seen. 
(Thus) ho hinders Bel from coming in and going out, and the priests of Bel 
from appearing ; an<ji he prevents the moon from rising and the stars from 
being seen.” 

On bearing this the king waxed exceeding angry, and spake to me : 1 

conjnre thee, by the name of thy master, tell me what is thy name ? ” And 
I made answer, and said to him : I am Ahikar, the sciil)e and seal-bearer 
of Sanherib, king of Assyria and Ninive.” And the king said to me : 
** Have 1 not hoard that thy master had slain thee ? ” And 1 said to him : 
** I am still alive, my Lord King, and Qod hath saved mo from (the punish- 
ment foi ) that which my hands have not done.” And the king said to me : 
** Go to thy inn, Ahikai*, and como to me to-moii'ow and declare a thing 
that neither myself nor my nobles have heard before, and wliich lias likewise 
never yet been heard in my royal dty.” 

On this I sat down and mused in my heart, and wrote a letter thus : 
** From Pharaoh, the king of Fgypt, to Sanherib, the king of Assyria and 
Kinivo, greeting. Kings have need of kings and brothers of brothers, and 
at present my gifts (revenues) are lessened, and money is lacking in my 
treasury. Give thou, therefore, older ih<tt from thy tteasuiy nine hundred 
talents of silvei be sent to me, and in a short time I a ill pay them back.”*^ 
And I folded up this letter, and held it in my hands. 

And the king gave order that 1 should stand before him, and 1 said to 
him : In this letter there is, perchance, a thing which thou hast not yet 
heard.” 'When 1 had read it to him and to his nobles, they cried out 
and spake as the king had commanded them beforeliwd : “ We all heard 
tliat, and it is even so.” Thereupon I said to them **Then Egj'pt owes 
Assyria nine bundled talents.” And the king, having heai'd this, was 
astounded. 

Then he said to me : ** I am minded to build a castle between heaven 
and earth, and its height from the earth shall be one thousand ells.” 
[And 1 said to him : 1 hearken and obey. I will build it, but the mate- 

rials must be supplied by thee.” And Pharaoh spake : “ Bo sball it be.”] 
Thereupon I took out the young eagles, tied the strings to their feet, and 
caused the boys to ride on them. And they cried : Fetch hither clay, martar^ 
bricks, and tiles for the master-builders who ore idle. 0 architect, mix them.” 
And, seeing this, the king was dismayed. Thereupon 1, Ahikar, seised a stick 
and smote the king’s nobles until they all fled. Then the kmg waxed wroth 
with me, and spake to me : “ Thou art mad, Ahikar ; whoever can carry up 
anything to them?” And 1 said to him: “For the sake of my master, 
Sanherib, say nothing; for, if he were present, he would build two castles 

* This was meaui as a premissory note from Pharaoh to Sanherib, and not merely ae 
a request for a loan. The point of the trick, however, seems to have been lost in time, 
and in some ma»ns«ripts it la actually turned against Ahikar and hii master, the letter 
being addressed by flanherib to Pharaoh. 
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itttedfty.’* AadthekiagflddtOM: **L6t tbeoa8tleBbiien<m,iiito^ 
irndgototliy iim^ and come to me in the moirniiig.’* 

And when it was momiaf 1 came More hiid, and he spake to me: 

Declare unto me^ 0 Ahikar, how iJiis is: one of thy master's stallions 
neighed in Assyria^ and our maret hm heard his voice and miscarried." 
Thereupon I left the king’s presenosi and commanded my servant to oatoh^ 
me a cat, and to scourge it in the streets of the dty. And, seeing this, the 
Egyptians spake to the king: ^^Ahikar plays tricks upon our people and 
derides us; for he has laid hands on a cat, and is scourging it along the 
streets of the city.” Then the king sent for me, and they called me, and 1 
appeared before him, and he said to me : <<For what cause dost thou deride 
usf ” And I made answer and said to him : *<My Lord King, mayest thou 
live for ever I This cat has offended me excee^gly ; fora cock was pre- 
sented to me by my master, and its voice was very beautiful. [Anditcrowed 
at wha^ver time 1 willed.] * And when it crowed I knew that my master 
wanted me, and 1 went thereupon to my master’s gate. Now, last night this 
cat set out for Assyria, bit off that cock’s head, and came back.” And the 
king made answer and said to me : 1 see, Ahikar, that since thou art grown 
old thou art become mad ; for from here to Assyria it is 860 poxasangs ; 
how then canst thou affirm that this cat went thitW, bit off the head of thy 
oock, and returned all in one night ? ” Whereupon I spake to him : And 
how, if it be 860 parasangs from Egypt to Assyria, could thy mares here 
hear the voice of my master’s stallion and miscarry ? ” 

And hearing this the king grew exceedingly angry, and spake to me : 

** Esqiound me this likeness, 0 Ahikar 1 There is a j^lar, on the summit 
of which are twelve cedars, and on each cedar are thirty wheels ; and on each 
wheel are two strings the one white, the other black.” And 1 made 
answer and said to him : ** My Jjord King, the very cowherds of our land 
know the riddle that thou hast set forth. The pOlar of which thou hast 
spoken to me is t^ year. The cedars are the twelve months of the year. 
The thirty wheels m the thirty days of the month. The two strings, the 
one white and the other black, are day and night.” 

Again the king spake to me : ** Ahikar, twist me five ropes from river sand.” 
Andlsaid to him: Give order, my lord, that a sand rope be brought me 
from thy treasury-house to the end that 1 may make others after ita pattern.” 
Then he apake to me : ** Unless thou accomplish this, I will not give thee 
the revenues of Egypt” Thereupon I sat down and devised devices in my 
head how 1 should compass it. And 1 went out from the palace of the 
king, and bored five holes in the eastern wall of the palace. And when 
the sun ahone into the five holes I filled them up with sand. And then 
began to be seen the sun’s ooune (woven) shimmering into the holes [and it 
was exactly like a rope]. Thereupon I said to the king: **My lord, give 
order that they draw these out and I will twist for you otibers instead 
of them.” And seeing this, the king and his nobles marvelled. 

Again the king command that they should fetch me a broken upper 
millstone, and he said to me : ^ 8sw together for us this broken millstone, 

*• Ibis Is foniri only in the Svriso MS. of the Britlrii Mumub [Or. 88183. which 
edds : **and at the time 1 willed, I fi^nad myself at my master’s gate.” U is weattng 
In the Cambridge Codex. 
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O AlukKr.” Od Hub 1 went and hrfrnght a fnlHrtfmft iiliriing and fHMrtr it before 
the king [^and flaid: ** My Lord King, ynuanr^h m I lun a stranger here, 
and have not my worktop with me, do thou ahaige the shoemakers that 
they should cut out for me straps from this string, which belongs to the 
lower millstone, and then I will mend it/' And, having heard this, the king 
langheAand said, Blessed in the sight of Bgypt’s god be the day on which 
Ahikar was bom, and because I have beheld ^ee alive, will I make ready 
for thee to^ay a great banquet.” 


OHAPTEE V. 

AUIKAU'S BJBTL^RN <IO ASBVBU. 

Then he gave mo the re\enues of Egypt for three years and 1 at once 
returned to my lord King Sanherib. And he came forth to meet me and 
bade me welcome, and ordained a festival and set me at the top above his 
house comrades. And he spake to me: Ahikar, ask of me what thou 
listest.” And 1 cast] myself down before the king and said : ** My Lord 
King, all that thou art minded to give me beatow on Naboo Semakh Meakin 
Kenath, for he hath given me my life. But command, my Lord King, that 
unto me my son Nadan be delivered up, to the end that 1 may instruct him 
in another doctrine liecause that first doctrine he hath forgotten.” And the 
king commanded that they should give up to me my son Nadan. And the 
king said to me : ** Go, Ahikar, and do whatsoever thou wilt unto thy son 
jKadan, and no man shall save him out of thy hands.” 

Thereupon I brought my son Nadan into my house and bound him with 
iron chains weighing twenty talents; and I fastened them in the ring. 
And 1 put bonds on his neck and I beat him on the shoulders with a 
thousand stripes, and on his haunches with a thousand and one. And 1 
lodged him m the poitico before the door of my houw, and supplied him 
with bread according to measure. And I deliver^ him over to Nabuel, my 
man-servant, that he should keep watch and ward over him. And 1 said to 
my man-servant ; ** Write in a book eveiything whatsoever I shall say to 
my son Nadan, on my going out and coming in.” 

Ahikar^a Cwnpwriaom. 

And 1 began and sud to my sou Nadan : He who will not hear with his 
«tTB is made to hear from behind his nedc.” My son Nadan made answer 
and said : ** Wherefore art thou so wroth with thy son ! ” 1 answered and 
said to him : ** My son, 1 set thee on the throne of honour, but from my 
throne thou^ bast dragged me down; yet my li^teoiisness saved me. 
Thou art become unto me, my son, like a scorpion stdnging a rock, to whom 
(the rock) said : * Thou hast stung a lisUess heart,* whereupon he stung a 
needle, and they said to him : <Thoa hast stung a sting which is sharper 
than thine own.’ 

My Bcm, thou art become untom Ifim a she-goattlmtyetaiidm^ a 
tineger ate thereof, and the vineger-tiee epaloe to kerf * Wherafoce 
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•ftteat tihoa me, seeing tbat people dress thy akin with* my root?’ The 
she-goatsaid toit: ‘leatthee during my life ; andwheni am dead, they 
wOl pludc thee up from the root [and dye my skin with thee/] 

« My son, thou art become unto me like to one who casts a stone against 
heaven, whereby he reaoheth not heaven, but renders himself guilty of a sin 
in the sight of God. 

** Thou art become unto me, my son, like him who seeing his neighbour 
shivering with cold seised a water-jug and cast it over him. 

** But if thou hadst dain me, my son, wouldst thou at least have been able* 
to take my place ? Know, then, my son, that even if the pig’s tail were 
seven ells long, still it could not stand intJie horse’s stead ; and even though 
its hair were soft and curly, it would never come next the body of nobles. 
My son, I had said that thou shouldst be my heir and shouldst inherit and 
possess my house and my riches. But this was not pleasing to God, and he 
hearkened not to thy voice. 

** My son, thou art become unto me like a lion that in the morning came 
upon on ass and said to him : * I greet thee, my lord Kyrios.’ But the ass 
spake to him : * May even such a greeting as thou givest me fall to the lot 
of him who bound me yesternight and di<l not fasten my chain well enough^ 
so that I behold thy face/ 

** My son, a snare was laid on a dunghill, and a sparrow came, espied it, 
and said to it : * What art thou doing here ? ’ The snare said : ‘ I am 
praying to God.’ The sparrow said to it : * And what is that thou hast in 
thy mouth ? ’ The snare said : ^ Bread for the guests.’ Then the sparrow 
drew near in order to take it. And (the snaie) caught it by the neck. 
The sparrow being in straits, spake : ^ If this be the bread for guests, may 
God to whom thou prayest not hearken to thy voice.’ 

** My son, thou art become untf> me like a bull which was bound together 
with a lion. And the lion turned and tore it to pieces. And thou art 
become unto me like the corn-gnawing insect, which lays waste the granaries 
of kings, and yet is, itself, utterly woHbless. 

** Thou art become unto me, my son, like a pot for wliidi handles were 
wrought of gold, while its inside was not cleant^ from blackness. 

•* My son, thou art become unto me as a fanner who sowed a held with 
twenty measures of barley, and when he gathered in the harvest it yielded 
him twenty measures, whereupon he said to it^ *What 1 scattered hast 
thou gathered up, btlM)e ashamed of thy name, thou miscreant, for in reiuni 
for a bushel thou hast brought in (but) a bushel. How am I to find a 
living thus ? ’ l1)ou remindest me, my son, of a decoy-bird in the morning, 
which itself escapeth not from death, yet by its voice lures its fellow birds 
to destruction. Thou romindest me, my son, of a he-goat that leads his 
fellows to the slaughter-house, yet doth not save his own life. » 

“ Thou remindest me, my son, of a dog that drew near a potter’s oven to 
warm itself ; and having finished warning itself, turned round upon the 
people and barked at them. 

** Thou remindest me, my son, of the i»g that was going to the bath, when 
espying a slough, it descended in order to bathe therein, and called its oom^ 
radii» thither, saying : * Come and bathe yourselves/ My son, my finger is 
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on tby month and thy finger is on my eyes.* How can I train thee, then 
jackal, whose eyes look upon pears ? * 

** My son, a dog who eats of the quarry will fall a prey to the wolves, and 
a hand that is not industrious will be lopped off from its shoulder, and the 
eye with which I see not the raven will pick out. 

** My son, what favour hast thou shown me, that I should remember thee, 
and that my soul should take delight in thee ? My son, if the gods take to 
stealing, by whom shall we then adjure them ? And if a lion were to steal 
the earth, how ooiild he sit down and devour it ? As for me, my son, I 
showed thee the countenance of the king, and I brought thee to great honour, 
but thou hast sought to hurl me into perdition. 

** Thou remindest me, my son, of a tree which spake to them that were 
hewing it, saying : * If 1 had not furnished you with the means, in your 
hands would not have been able to overcome me.'t 

** Thou remindest me, my son, of the young of the swallows which fell out 
of their nest, whereupon a weasel raised them up and spake to them : 

* Were it not for me a great misfoiiune would have befallen you.’ They 
made answer and said : * Is it for this reason that thou hast taken us in 
thy mouth ? ’ 

** Thou remindest me, my son, of the cat to whom they said : * Give up thy 
thieving, and go in and out of the king’s house as thy heart desirath.* 
But slie answered and said : * Even were I to receive ^es of silver and ears 
of silver, yet would I not give up my stealing.’ Thou remindest me, my son, 
^of a snake which riding upon a bramble-bush was hurled into a river. 
Seeing it, a wolf said : * There rides one miscreant upon another, and a 
thing that is worse than both drives them away/ To him spake the 
serpent : * If thou hadst come hither, thou wonldst have had to render an 
account of the goats and kids (which thou host devoured).’ 

I, my son, have seen a she-goat which they brought into the slaughter- 
house ; and because her purchaser failed to come she returned to her place, 
and beheld children and children’s cliildren. My son, I have seen foals that 
slew their mother. 

** 1, my son, have set before thee everything good to eat, but thou, my son, 
hast given me bread with dust to eat, with which 1 was not sated. I, my 
son, anointed thee with sweet-smelling unguents, but thou hast disfigured 
my body with dust. I, my son, have mode thy stature high like unto a 
cedar, but thou hast bent me down in my life and hast soaked me with thy ' 
villainies. My son, 1 have exalted thee as a tower, thinking : ^ When my 
enemy comes forth against me 1 shall ascend and inhabit it’; but thou, on^ 
seeing my enemy, hast beit low before him. 

** Thou remindest me, my son, of a mole that ascended from the interior of 
the earth, to the end that he might receive the sun, because he had no eyes. 
Then an eagle spied him, pounced upon him, and carried him off.’' 

My son Nadan made answer and said to me : “Ear be such oonduet from 
thee, my father Ahikar. Beal with me according to thy mercy; for even 

V Ja, whose thoroghts are of seaaoal pleasoxes only. 

t with the handle. Ihie is stiU an Oriental proverb apd is freaneiitly heard in 
Armenia. 
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* * * '* 1 %' 

God forgives men who Bin EvsitiiO^orgire me this sin^snd 

I wiill Wome the servant of th; horses and iho caretaker of thyswine which 
are in thy house. And I am oaMamiscsreantl butdothou not impute 
thisevildoingtome.” 

1 made answer and said to him : ^Xhon^rdmindest me^ my son, of a date- 
palm which stood by a river and cast all its fruit into the water. And when 
its master came to hew it down, it spake to him: * Let me alone for this 
one year and I will give thee carob-beans.' And its master said to it : *In 
tfauMi own domain thou hast produced nothing, how, then, canst thou accom- 
plish av^ht in that which is not thy busmess?' 

Hy son, people spake to the wolf : * Why dost thou follow in the wake 
of ^the flock of sheep (in their pernicious dust}?’ He answered: * Their 
dmn js beneficial to my eyea^ * 

i<4^oth6r time they t^k him to a school, [that he should learn.] His 
teacher said to him: *(Say) Alef, B(»tli;’ but the wolf said; <Kid, 
sheep.^ 

Uy 4MQ, I taught thee that there is a God, yet thou didst fall upon good 
servants cod scourge them without a cause. And as God hath kept me 
alive because of my righteousness, even so will he cause thee to perish 
because of thy deeds. My son, they set the head of an ass on a ‘dish on 
the table, but it fell off and down into the dust. People said: *lTe is 
wrotLagainst himself, because honour is not meet for him.’ 

My son, thou hast confirmed the proveib which says : * What thou 
engendered, call that thy son ; but wliat thm hast purchased, call it thy 
slave.’ My son, it is a true saying which says ; ^ Take tlie son of thy sister 
under thy armpit, and hui’l him against a stone ’ But God, who hath 
kept me alive, will judge between m!* 

And at the same hour Nadan ^welled up like a bottle and died. And 
whoso workeih good will be recompensed with good, but whaso woiketh evil 
will be requited with evil. And whoso diggeth a ]at (or his neighbour, 
filleth it up with his own growth. 

And gloiy be to Gfod and mercy upOD um all. Amen. Ended are the 
sayings of the wise Ahikar, the scribe ef Hanherib, the King of Assyria 
and Kinive. 

* The Syriac text has **force,” I have adapted the reading ol the Arabic version! 

t The wolf pronounced the words beguiniDg with the &wt two letters of the 
alphabet which best expressed the though of his miul 
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THE PROBLEM IN THE FAR EAST. 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


A lthough more or less in aooord with the views on Chinn 
expressed by the anonymons writer of the artude on the Far 
East in the Febnuuy Contxmporakt Bisvigw, I find myself diametri- 
cally opposed to him on the snbject of Germany’s aims and actions, 
on the question of the relative naval positioDS in the Far East^ and 
especially npon the aims and policy of Rnssia. Briefly to summarise 
the position there is, I think, ample evidence that ; 

I. Germany’s occnpation of Eiao Chao has nothing to do with 
the general problem, with ns, with Rnssia, or any other Poww. 

II. That no combmation of the naval forces of Rnssia, France 
and Germany conld affect onr naval position, and that they most 
be folly aware of the fact. 

m. That Rnssia’s policy is entirely independent of any 
German or French influence, and that it is not hostile to ns in 
any way whatever. 

So much fiir a general statement; there is now the onns of proof. 
GEBBumr AND Eiao Chao. 

That Germany is to a large extent our rival and conseqaent enemy 
cannot be very well denied ; bat this hostility is, in the natnre of 
things, a commenmd and democratic one, rather than (fl^matia I 
do not befleve in the Kaiser’s great enmity to England; as a good 
sovereign to his people he shonld not bve ns, and in his alleged 
alternating love and ^ I see no more tiiaa Wilhelm the «an, and 
tiurii otter Wilhelm, the Friend of the Dtity spedally ajqxnnt^ to 
control the deetiniee of tte Yaterland. The dnal position is natnial 
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enough. To enter into it a iMe more : the eight of belted Germane 
in the Bast End of London was to be beheld long before that famone 
telegram to Eriiger, and the animoeitj of onr people to the German 
derk, and the German Jew to whose eommeroial enterprise much of 
the sweating system is dae, ronsed a natural enough popular resent- 
ment in Germany. The telegram was nothing but a ** gag ” to the 
gallery on the put of its Impend sender ; it meant little or nothing 
against us as a nation. Nor did we ODusider it a nalaonal insult till 
at least twelve hours after we knew all about it ; not, in fine, till 
the journalistic genius of the editor of one of the evening papers^ 
seising upon the splendid ** copy,” flung the fat into the fire. That, 
and the ooinddence of the so-called Flying Squadron/* set everything 
aUase. 

I say comcidence of the Flying Squadron ” advisedly ; for it is 
well-known in Service circles &at all the details of the Particular 
Service Squadron had been arranged long before any Kaiser’s tele- 
gram was thought of, that it was purely a mobilising experiment 
devoid of any political significance whatever, and its highest ulterior 
olject, if it had any at all, merely to reinforce the Mediterranean 
fleet in a way least likely to touch French susceptibilities. That 
Germany took it as an answer to the telegram is, 1 believe, true 
enough ; indignation at the anti-German feeling roused in us, may 
have made the Imperial sender sore against us as the cause of all his* 
troubles, but the ^uadron was dso taken as put into commission 
for the special benefit of the nation across the herring pond, and the 
Kaiser knows as much. 

The thing that Wilhelm der Zweite wants before anything else ie 
a navy. He loves ships and all connected with them, suffers in fine 
ftom navy mania,” a disease not unknown in our own country. 
Only, Wilhelm is able to gratify his longings hy having real ships all 
his very own ; and to get more of these every incident of present day 
history is turned to account The seizure of Kiao Chao is strategically 
ridiculous ; in the event of war with ns, or with Bussia, or France, or 
Japan, it is bound to be lost. But, for that very reason, Kiao Chao is 
an everlasting argument in favour of a strong German navy, the only 
thing that can afford it protection. By hook or by crook, no matter 
how heavily subsidised, German emigrants will be sent to Kiao Chao, 
and by-and-by every German newspaper that is properly to heel will 
be howling for ships to protect these companions of the mailed fist.” 
And Kiao Chao will procure the wished-for ships, which is more than 
any argument as to the need for protection to German commerce 
could have done. The otdinaiy Gmnnan citizen is not interested in 
things naval ; the ordinary German trader finds and knows that the 
sheltering aegis of the Bnglish flag is all the protection that he needs, 
and the economy of the thing appeals to him irresistibly. Practically 
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«11 G«rmaDy’B snoceflefiil trading is done under oarer of the Union 
Jaeh and the White Eneign, and there is really no call for the German 
State to act the cat while we are etill so bncty pulling out the ohestnuta 
from the fire. 

Basaia certainly, other GoremmentJ probably, are quite aware of 
the real reason why Germany has gone to Eiao Ohao. Few of those 

in the know ** expect her to remam permanently at Kiao Chao, 
though they may hope that she will For the waste of Germany’s 
. defensive strengUi necessary to retain this isolated ontpost would be 
about as powerful an aid to them in the event of war as could well 
be conceived, and the more she expends upon fortifying and improv- 
ing the place, so much the better for the Power that eventually 
captures Kiao Chao. 

However, we are dealing now with the present, not with the future, 
and at present Germany is in possession of Kiao Chao, and making 
every demonstration of an intention to stay. ‘‘ My only brother,” 
with the now historical “ mailed fist,” is well on his way to assume 
command and give a greater air of seriousness to the business. The 
HmtsclUand that he has gone in would be no use for war purposes 
in the North Sea or the Baltic, so she can well be spared to fight 
the battle of home politics in a distant ocean, and the same for 
another reason is true of the Oefion, Kaiser AugiiMay Princess WUhdm 
and Irenct which practically constitute Germany’s entire cruiser force. 

The Teutonic Admiralty, if its building programme is any criterion, 
has little or no faith in protected cruisers — they have sent to China 
what they do not want, or think they do not want, at home. In 
case of necessity, or to carryout the plans of the astute Yon Heyking,* 
the ships will do to terrorise John Chinaman with — ^that is the most 
that will be required of them, objectively. But, in the coarse of the 
next six months, it is likely enough that the Germans at home will 
have it pointed out to them that, owing to the miserable numerical 
strength of their navy, the ships in China dared not assert Germany's 
just rights as a nation. Of t^t a deal may be heard. 

I do not care to leave the subject of Germany in China without 
some reference to the canard so much dwelt upon in the arthfie under 
debate, that tale of Prince Henry forcing himself on the Prince of 
Wales in his private box at a theatre. The story is, I have every 
reason to believe and assert, absolutely baseless; Acre were no 
explanations of any sort to give. 

* Banm won HeyUng, Oermuiy’s most; brilUut diplomatlit, b, by the wur, no 
bat by butb a RuMlaii sabjeot. His ooeiieetUm with the 3lb.iberla&d Is, 
however, ot long ttandiog. When quite a young man be was Bismarok's private 
eecxetaiy, and may be assumed to have bemi thoroughly tialned in the methods of the 
man of blood and iron. But being a Buss, if ^ historioal expertonoes go for 
Mythic, be should be et^BmnWs most |dimtto<d or el^ her most bitter enemy; 

his nationality Is an aifunant against the eristenoe of any middle ooutse, and oon- 
eequently general andaiataBdiiig. 
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Bsunvs Kavil Stbskoths m xm Fab East. 

Hided hj the BfcatiBliGiBiis td whom diips are meifelyso many via\» 
with so many tons of displacetpent, and the power to throw so many 
tons of metal in so many minntei^ the anthor of the artide fell into 
the common error that our fleet on the Ohba station is or was inferior 
to the combined fleets there of Bnssia, Fnnce, and Oermony. 
Unfortunately for paper arguments of this sort, a war is worked hj 
strategical qnestians, and strategy requires something besides dormant . 
units. Saving Japan, of which country there is more to be said 
later, we alone of dl the Powers flying flags in the Yellow Sea have 
any base of operations or any supplies of coal in anything like a. 
handy position, and I believe it to be a fact that all available coal 
has been bought up our Admiralty, so that we control the 
mtuation that way ; apart from thb, however, there are other thinge 
to be said 

That our base would be perfect I would not argue ; but Hong 
Kong is infinitely better than Yladivostock, and though the Kussian 
fleet may lie at Port Arthur, that is a veiy different thing to having 
it as a base. In the event of war with the three Powers we should 
have little to do except lie quiet and look for commerce-attacking 
cmisers. Eveiy reinforcement for the enemy would have to run tho 
gauntlet of our fleets nearer home, almost every coaling point on the 
way wonld be closed to them, so that did they escape our watch-dogs 
they wonld be laid np idle this side of the Indian Ocean. In Chinese 
waters the commerce destroyers acting from Yladivostock in the far 
north, or Tonkin in the far south, would have a very restricted radius; 
the coal supply of most of them will not admit of many days at sea.*' 
To sum the matter up in a single sentence, France, Germany and 
Bussia are all practically without bases, without supplies, without, 
hope of reinforcements, without, in fine, a single thing neoessary for 
war. To impute to them the idea that by any numerioal show they 
could foroe ns to agree with their designs is to assign to them a 
childishness in strategical lore that even the Chinese Admiralty would 
blush to own to. 

Why, then, it may be asked, have they continually increased their 
fleets ? In answer, I wonld say that Bussia had done so because war 
between her and Japan is something more than a possibility. Japan 
hates Bussia, not indeed without reason ; Bussia is her nearest and! 
most immediate enemy; her people, sinoe the war with China, 
beUiBve their arms to 1^ invindble, and a sneoessful war with a 
Bnropean Power would make the Land of the Bising Sun, what is not 

• On an average Uie Bntuh ship bas a ooal snppllj from 60 to 70 per cent better 
than t|iBt of the foreign vessel . and onr ships alone carry sufficient Mnmniiife^t> for 
more one enaaffement. 
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yet pennttted ef othor Poweei. An faitwe of this ia 

the fttdiioii in whieli Bonq^ean Oourts igMt the Hikado’e* end never 
go into nottming tor deaths in the Japeneie xoyal elthongh 
Japan has for a long time acrapnteiiidy adopted moaming fbr all 
bereavementa in Eniopean Cottrta. The great dream V the Mikado 
* and his adviaera ia to form a matrimonUI aliiance with aome first* 
class reigning family ; bat ao far this has been stndioaaly ignored. 
A Btiooeaafnl war against any European nation wonld gain Japan this 
longed-fiir privilege. 

To retnm : it ia not a question of EuBsia attacking Japan, so much 
aa Japan attac^g Bussia. I do not believe in the greatness of 
Japan, fori despite individual excellences aa a nation, aa a race they 
are of the ** infant prodigy order, pretematnrally sharp in many 
things, but their genius inclmea to that which we devebp in White- 
chapel. A Bastion army once landed in Japan would reach Tokio 
without difficulty ; but they have to reach the island first. With her 
many bases, her ever-growing and most efficient fleet,* her powerful 
torpedo flotilla, Japan has a naval superiority of no mean order, 
so much so that Bussia has and will hesitate very much to fight 
her. 

France sends ships, in part because she is Bussia’s very obedient 
friend, in part because it ia the custom to send ships when a 
question ” rises anywhere ; Germany’s reasons have already been 
considered 


The llraL Objective. 


1 do not believe that Bussia is our enemy in the Far East any 
more than that Germany is | more, her every interest is to have us as 
r friend. I see no ground to believe the story that when our Daphne 
came into Port Arthur she was ordered to retire under pain of being 
fired at. From what I know of the relations between English and 
Bustion officers, th'^ signal from the Bussian flagship is far more 
likely to have been ** Pray consider yourselves honorary members of 
our mesa/’ or We request the pleasure of your company at dinner.” 
Between the naval officers of England and Bussia there is a very 
cordial camaraderie, unknown apparently to the general public, but 
evidenced in a thousand ways afloat, and hardly likely to be upset by 
jounudistio thunderbolts in Europe. The one thing an outward or 
homeward bound Bussian man-of-war passing our coasts always does 
is to endeavour to call and stay at some English port; and if die 
does not get an ovation there on such flowery lines as may be given 
her at Toulon, the friendliness is of a deeper and sinoerer order. 
Whatever onr ftitore relations with Bussia may be, we shell never be 


* ^^l^brntmAMAismtasraarr^ the (dd **Sghtiag men’’ til lerve there. 
Toe otsoeie ate quite eqnti to BuibIaii officers, and that u saying a great deal 
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mbtaled with lier throogh her aival offiAtt Maming an oSensiTe 
and immlting r 61 e in peace time. 

Apart from this, howeveri them u the dmoua fhot that our aid or 
beneficent neutrality is of far more need to Buesia just nov than 
anything else. What Bossia would like to seei what her diplomatists 
may well be endeavonringpi to bring about, is war between us and 
Japan, at present our very good fnend, sinoe that best suits the 
Mikado’s policy. A war with Japan would be a hard nut for us to 
crack ; we should be powerless till several first-class battleships had 
been brought up. The aid of the Bussian fleet already in the Far 
East — ^and this fleet will soon number two first and one second-class 
battleehips, five armoured cruisers, some ironclad gunboats, and 
numerous other vessels — the aid of the menace Bussian troops now 
massed nearVladivostook, would make our triumph immediate instead 
of eventual. By way of reward, Bussia would get Port Arthur and 
what she covets in Corea ; Japan, that thorn in Bussia’s future, would 
be obliterated ; and after that the eternal Eastern Question ” might 
reach finality. Indeed, the ultimate picture of what an Anglo- Bussian 
allianoe would produce is a canvas too daring to be yet painted. 
Gkurmany, France, Austria, Italy would all gradually disappear from 
their present position in the world’s politics, and the most of English 
and Bussian aims being so different and non-antagonistic, it is not 
impossible that something very like the long-dreamed-of millennium 
would be ushered in 

Such, I take it, is the re^i dream of Bussian statesmanship, and 
whatever may be said about it, it is a great dream. It will not be 
realised ; our ingrained distrust of Bussia is too great, the patriotism 
of the music-hall is against it, and finally there is our sentiment in 
Japan’s fa' our. Possibly the position of Bussia secretly seeking to 
sow dissension between ns and Japan may not have a ^hly moral 
and ethical aspect ; but political moralily is foreign to diplomacy, 
and none bnt a fool can expect to see two snch opposite poles meet. 
That the fairly obvions probability of all this scheming has not been 
publicly noted and commented on, dap only be put down to the 
distracting influence of Germany's separate action at Eiao Chao. 
Our cardinal axiom that all foreign nations are ever combined to do 
US injury, led ns to leap to the conclusion that Germany and Bussia 
were at one in the Far East. 

The real Far Eastern problem is, then, whether we will listen to 
the whispered suggesrions of Bussia, or walk along that md whidi 
she is latonring to make for us. Its first end would be the onnihila- 
tiouasau empire of a nation with whom at present we have no quarrd ; 
bnt with whom, unless her greatness proves but a flash in the pan, we 
must oome into collision in the course of the next hundred yean. 
Piditioal expediency shows clearly that to annihilate Japan and make 
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■IKeiidi ^ Boada wonM be onr most; Aplonuriio ooone: omy idea 
of nm% aiid seDtament is a gitiiMei nudt aa MfcSiwt 
Wbatensr views may jnevail in pnUiio ciisleS) in the t""”* ring of 
things the cards aid more or less on the bdde ; Germany's action at 
Eiao Ohao, ud the talked-of partition of Ohiaa are mer^ fimth ; 
the real problem is the future of Japan. CSiina sleeps^ and sleepe 
inpeaoe; not Ibr her, nor for designs on her, has a single warship left 
Ennqpean harbours. 


Fred. T. Jm 



THE REGISTRATION OF MIDWIVES. 


A S the Bnbject may be new to many of my leaden, it may be well 
at the onteet to state briefly what is meant by the registrarion 
of midwiTee, and why we are anzioue to bring it about Having 
endeavonred to make these points clear, I purpose noticing some of 
the more important olgeotions that hare from time to time been urged 
against it 

first of all, then, what u the registration of midwives ? 

It is supposed by many people that most of the confinements m 
this oonntiy ate attended dortors. Until I became interested in 
this question and inquired into the matter, I certainly shared this 
impression. I knew, of oourse, that a certain number of poor women, 
bo& in town and country, were attended by midwives; !tot if I had 
been asked some years ago what proportion of confinements was 
attended by women, I should have said a comparatively vety small 
one. Kot very long ago returns were obtuned bm a number of 
tiained midwives in various parts of the country, and &om over right 
hundred mothers of the pauper class, or the class immediatriy above. 
The mothers were simply asked how many confinements they had had, 
and whether they were attended by doctor, doctor’s assistant, nrighbonr, 
or midwife. It transjured that out of 4000 confinements!, 2600, or 
62 per cent., ^ere attended by midwives. These figures came from 
all parts of the country, from agricultural and mining centres; bom 
fact^ towns, and from the varbus district* of London. They may 
therriore be considered as ^ly representative. That th^ fhndshed 
an approximation to the tmtii is shown by comparing them with the 
remits a totally md^endent inquiry instituted a few years 
previonsly, at the mggestion of the Begistrar-Genera], by tbs 
Obstetrical Soriely of Lradon. It was ascertrined on that oooarion 
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. that^ Hiaagli in the BinaU towns the percentage of poor women 
attended by midwives was not more than from 5 to 10 per cent., in 
the large provincial towns and in the villages from 30 to 90 per 
cent, of the confinements were in the hands of women. Thus, for 
ezamploi in East London 30 to 50 per cent, of the women had no 
dootori and in Coventry 90 per cent. 

On the whole, it may safely be assumed that from one half to three 
quarters of the confinepients in England and Wales are attended by 
midwives and not by doctors. With regard to the number of 
midwives in the country, it was stated some years ago, on the 
authority of Mr. Stausfeld, that there were then about 10,000. 
It is estimated that the number is now much larger. The vast 
majority of these are untrained, ignorant, and utterly incompetent. 
The natural result is that a serious amount of injury is infiicted, and a 
large number of deaths occur that might, under a different system, be 
absolutely prevented. 

The object we have in view in endeavouring to promote legislation 
is to secure that every woman calling herself a midwife, and thereby 
proclmming herself competent to give aid in straightforward cases of 
childbirth, shall have had at least some instruction and practical 
trainiug, and shall have given proof, by the passing of an examination, 
that she possesses at least such an elementary knowledge of the 
subject as shall enable her to deal competently with simple cases, to 
recognise before it is too late difficulties and complications in which 
medical assistance is required, and to know how to prevent blood* 
poisoning, which is the great scourge of childbirth and the prinpipid 
source of its fearful mortality. Thanks to the voluntary efforts of ^e 
Obstetrical Society of London and other similar institutions, there is 
dready a considerable number of midwives in this oobntry who have 
undergone such a training and passed such an examination as 1 have 
just indicated. But the vast majority of practising midwives still 
belong to the untrained class, and the poor have at present no sufficient 
means of distinguishing the competent from the incompetent. The 
object of the Midwives Registration Bill is to enable them to make 
this distinction. It provides that no woman shall be allowed to call 
herself a midwife without being registered, and in order to be 
registered, she must have produced evidence of having received a 
proper traLoiug and passed a suitable examina^n. It is not to be 
supposed that the passing of such a measure would sweep away the 

« evils complained of all at once. No British Parliament would give its 
sanction to a dauae making it penal for an unregbtered woman to aid 
a neighbour in her extremity, and it would still, therefore, be open to 
the poor to em^doy the old-fashioned and untrained midwife if they 
preferred to do so. And many, no doubt, from force of habit, would 
do so. But^ St any rate, sudi a Bill as we pnpose would prevent 
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tibem iiom baing imposed upon. They would know what they were * 
doing when they engiged a woman to attend themi and if they ohose 
to employ an nnr^tered midwife tibey would do so with their 
eyes open. And, slowly perhaps but surely, the demand, under 
such mrcumstanoes, for the trained and competent women on the 
register would increase, and the race of ignorant and unskilful 
women, in whose hands the practice now so largely rests, would 
graduidly disappear. 

There is another thing that would be accomplished sudb a Bill 
as we propose. At present there is no sort of supenrision or control 
exercis^ or capable of being exercised orer midwives. Unless they 
do something so outrageous as to bring themselves within reach of the 
criminid law they cannot be meddled with. They may be grossly 
incompetent, they may spread puerperal fever broadcast, they may be 
drunken, they may take upon themselves to give medicines, perform 
operations and undertake duties which can only be safely undertaken 
by a fully and properly trained doctor, and for none of these things 
can th^ be punished, or suspended, or in any way interfered with. 
Only within the last month or two a case occurred at Hammersmith, 
illustratiDg very forcibly the powerlessness of the law as it stands 
at present. A woman, attended by a midwife, was confined prema- 
turely. The following day the child died. The coroner held an 
inquest, at which evidence was given to the effect that if medical 
assistanoe had been obtained the child's life might possibly have been 
saved. No doctor was summoned until after the diild's death. The 
midwife admitted that she Lad no special knowledge beyond what 
she possessed from the fact of being herself a married woman. She 
did not think the child would live long, but she did not expect it to 
die when it did, or she would have summoned a doctor. The coroner 
stated that the same midwife had been censured by a jury during the 
previous year for not calling in a doctor. She was once more cen- 
sured, and agam left the court to resume her practice. 

This same midwife, a woman of about seventy, had been censured 
four years previously by the same coroner for spreading puerperal 
fever. Of what avail is all this censure? Absolutely none. The 
coroner and the jury exprefsed a strong opinion that the practice of 
unquidified midwives diould be prohibited by law. And there the 
matter rests until some firesh victim of her ignorance comes to an 
untimely end, and she is brought again before the court, when the solemn 
farce will doubtless be repeated. If the Midwives Begistration Bill 
became law, the practice and conduct of midwives would, for the first 
time, be placed under effident supervision and control. Means would 
be found for dealing, not only with gross offences, but with oases of 
miscoiidact and incompetency which now go unnoticed and nn- 
(nmUied. These are some of the more obvious advantages that 
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legislatioii would seonre to ns. Bat there £ another and inoidental 
advantage, perhaps less obvious but oertoialy to my mind not less 
important. I mean the moral and social improvement of the midwives 
themselves. By enxolling them upon a register and leoognising 
them as a specially trained and skilled body of women, we should be 
giving them a new sense of responsibility which we believe would 
have the efiEect of raising their moral tone. It has been said that if 
we really desire to benefit the poorer classes of the community in this 
matter, we ought to imitate, not for the very partial amount of train- 
ing and instruction that this Bill contemplates, but for the entire 
abolition of the practice of midwifery by mid wives. To this we reply, 
in the first place, that it is not an easy matter to change our customs 
all at once, or suddenly to bring to an end the active employment of 
a dlass numbering certainly upwards of ten thousand. Besides which, 
no such proposal would listened to in the Ilouses of Parliament 
for one moment. Every member, and indeed all reasonable people, 
would recognise and respect the right of every poor woman to employ 
a midwife if she likes. Again, the question is purely one of supply 
and demand. There is, and will continue to be, a demand for the 
services of midwives, for this, if for no other reason, that they con be 
obtained more cheaply. There is an enormous number of ])oor women 
who cannot afford even the very lowest confinement fee that a doctor 
charges. The choice of these poor creatures lies between employing 
a midwife and accepting gratuitous assistance. To many the latter is 
hateful. They prefer to adopt the more independent course and 
engage a midwife. Are we to quarrel with them for it ? On the 
contrary, are we not bound to acknowledge that the choice is greatly’ 
to their credit ? Besides, it must be remembered that the midwife 
undertakes certain duties with regard to both mother and child that 
no doctor can undertake. If a poor woman engages a midwife, the 
performance of these duties is included in the contract. If she is 
attended hy a doctor, usually some woman has to be hired to come 
and do them. So that the extra cost of employing a doctor is often 
not the mere difference between the midwife’s fee and the doctor’s 
but between the single fee of the midwife on the one hand and the 
two fees of the doctor and the neighbour on the other. 

Some of our friends have said— ->Why not leave this matter in the 
hands of the voluntary examining bodies ? The answer is that the 
powers of any voluntary body are necessarily fa^ too limited to meet 
the necessities of the case. It cannot take any steps to prevent 
untrained and uncertificated women from calling themselves midwives, 
nor can it, for want of legal powers, exerotae any eSeotaal super- 
viidon and control even over those who possess its own oettifieates 
much leas over the general body of midwives. TheOhetetrioal Somely 
of Londoii, the most important of the vduntaij bodies, 
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only n&dartook the work after having repeatedly and nigently 
besought the Government te take the matter np. The Society has all 
along been of opinion, and is still of opinion, that the question is one 
that the State alone can adequately deal with. It was only after 
years of fruitless endeavour that the Society itself, acting under a 
strong sense of public duty, attempted to mitigate the existing evils 
by instituting a system of voluntary examination. From the first it 
has regarded its examination as a mere temporary expedient to be 
adopted only until such time as the State awakens to a sense of its 
responsibilities. It is ready, at any moment, to hand over to a 
properly constituted board, acting with full legal powers, and undo? 
State control, work that it has always regarded as being outside its 
own proper functions as a scientific society. 

For many years its examiners performed their duties without 
receiving a farthing of remuneration. When the number of candi- 
dates had become very large, and the work of the examiners had 
become proportionately heavier, the Society thought it unfair that they 
ehould continue to work for nothing, and they now receive an 
honorarium for their labours. 1 mention this because the opponents 
of legislation have accused the Society of being actuated by motives 
of greed, of ** selling bogus diplomas.” The charge is utterly without 
foundation. There is not one of the examiners who would not to- 
morrow willingly relinquish his functions and forgo his modest 
honorarium if only the ardent wish of the Society could be realised, 
and the State would step in to do the work that properly belongs 
to it. 

It bas frequently been usla^d, How is it that the movement is so 
* strongly opposed by a certain section of the medical profession ? I 
believe it is because they Lave not fully grasped the sitnatiou, and 
because they have been somewhat too ready to listen to a band of 
agitators who are continually assuring the profession that its interests 
are threatened. There is no proof that the interests of the medical 
profession would be in any way endangered by such legislation as we 
propose. 1 have already shown that the object of the Bill is not to 
create a new order of midwifery praotitioners, bnt to ensure that the 
enormous body of midwives alr^y existing shall have, at least, some 
elementary k^wledge of tfteir work, and diall be placed under an 
organised system of supervision and control, that they shall, in other 
words, become a sonroe of well-being to the community, instead of 
being, as is now too commonly the case, a sonroe of danger. 

IDie Select Gommittoe of the House of Commons appointed in 1893, 
after hearing evidence as to the probable extent to which the interests 
of the medicid profestion would he affected by the proposed legislation, 
expressed the opinion that ** the suggested injury is not likely to prove 
serious,” and that, on the contrary, medical men would be telieved 
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finm itHtok irlooiBe and ofiieii ill-requited #ork. If tiie midwi7ee are 
trained to know when to send for a dootor, thqr will prove, not a 
hindrance to him^ but a oontinnal and eflkieat help. At present the 
miyonty of them, partly through ignorance, partly throngh fear, and 
partly from a false pride, only send for help when it is too late. It 
has l^n said that the trained and educated midwife would be less 
^likely to call in the doctor in oases of difficulty and danger than the 
present race of untrained and ignorant women who pradnce mid- 
wifery. This is surely an extraordinary assumption. It takes for 
granted that women with a little knowledge would necessarily be more 
foolidi than women who have none. It is, moreover, contrary to 
experience. It is found that trained and certificated midwives not 
only recognise difficulties earlier, but are more ready to send for 
timely help. Of course there are exceptions, as there always will be, 
but, spealdng generally, the better trained a midwife is, the more 
eager she is to summon medical assistance whenever any untoward 
complication presents itself or is even suspected. 

It has been asserted that there are quite a sufficient number of 
doctors to attend all the confinements in the country, and that the 
State ought to see that every woman is provided in her confinement 
with the services of a properly qualified medical practitioner. In the 
first place, every woman has a right to pleato herself whether she is 
attended by a midwife or a doctor. Then, again, there are no public 
funds available for paying medical men for attendance on all the 
women who cannot afford a reasonable fee. Besides which, there are 
parts of the country where doctors are few and far between, and where 
it is physically impossible for them to attend all the confinements 
in the surrounding hamlets and villages. This is notably the case 
in certain of the hilly districts of Wales. 

The Medical Officer of Health for Glamorganshire, Dr. Williams, 
recently published a paper, illustrated by maps, showing the relative 
death-rate from puerperal fever in the various districts and counties 
of England and Wales. Puerperal fever is, 1 need not say, a form 
of blood poisoning that has been shown to be, with proper manage- 
ment, almost wholly preventible. Between the years 1848 and 1894, 
the heaviest death-rate from this cause occurred in Lancashire, North 
and South Wides, Northumberland an^ Oheshire. Taking the shorter 
and more recent period embraced between the years 1885 and 1894, 
Lancashire, Oheshire, and North and South Wales still mamtain their 
unenviable pre-eminence in the black list, Northumberland disappears 
from it, and Derbyshire and the West Biding of Yorkshire take its 
place. »With regard to Wales, Dr. Williams, knowing the district, is 
able to give us some particnlarly vslnable information. He states that 
pnerperal fever chiefly prevails, not in the towns where doctors and 
framed midwives are abundant, but in the hilly districts and miniiig 
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ynSUf/n where the oonfinebente aie for the most part attended by 
onaldlled and ignorant women, who indeed oall themaelveB midwives 
and syetematioally act as eniA, but who have had ahsolntel^ no 
training and whose only qualification nsnally is that iSkef are themsdves 
mothers. 

The same conditions under which puerperal fever is ezcessive m 
Wales prevail in, at least, some parts of Lancadiire. In one coal- 
mining district, scarcely one-fifth of the confinements axe attended, at 
any stage, by a doctor. *‘The work is done/* aooording to evidence 
given before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, *‘by 
women who practise as midwives, but who are with few exceptums 
untrained and in very many oases grossly ignorant and xnoom* 
petent.** 

We widi by this Bill to introduce a system that will gradually 
effect an improvement in this matter. We desire to see the untrained 
and ignorant midwife superseded by one who will at least know some^ 
thing of the conditions under whidi this terrible malady is produced, 
who will know and adopt the precautionary measures necessary to 
prevent it, and who, when it is present, will know how to arrest its 
spread* 

A strong argument in favour of legislation i^ derived from a con- 
sideration of the number* of cases of blindness due to neglect of the 
infant immediately after birth. In the year 1884 it was ascertained 
hy a committee of the Ophthalmological Society of Great Britain that 
in the institutions for the blind in London, York, Belfast and Hull 
30 to 40 per cent of the inmates owed their blindness to infantile 
ophthalmia. It has been conclusively proved that this disease can bo 
prevented by the adoption of measures so simple that th^ are quite 
within the capacity of the ordinary trained midwife. It is part of 
her training that she diall know how to prevent it and how to 
recognise and ded with it when it has actually commenced. It is 
the want of this knowledge on the ^part of the majority of women 
who now act as midwives that leads to so many of these oases ending 
in hopdess blindness. If we could but prevent the ophthalmia of the 
newly bom, or secure its prompt and early treatment, we should 
diminish the amount of blindness at present existing m this country 
by one-third. 

So long ago as 1616, Dr. Peter Ohamberlen entreated James L 
^‘that some order may be settled by the State for the instruction 
and civil government of midwives.*’ His son, who was physidan to 
tfiree kings and queens of England, moved the Grown to organise 
midwives into a company. The opposition he encountered drew fixxm 
him a reply which he entitled A voice in Bamah : or, the erie of 
women and children.’* AUnding to the arguments of his opponents, 
he nys, *'The objection infers thus much, Because there was never 
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any order for mstrnoting and governing of xnidwives, therefore there 
never must be. Becaose mnltitades have periehed, therefore they 
still must perish. Beoanse onr Fore-fathers have provided no 
remedie, nor knew any, therefore we most provide none though we 
know it. If all onr Fore-fathers had subsoribed to this Aignoient, 
there had never been beginning of those many Convenienoes we now 
enjoy, and we had been left to the World's first ignoranoe and naked- 
nesse,’* And he^ winds np his reply by the following impassioned 
utterance. “ I now have unfolded my Talent from the Napkin. I 
have washed my hands ; 1 have delivered my sonl. Tlie mighty God 
of Gompftssions hlrstte thi*s PublU'h In/onnntion to hu Glory, Amen.** 

From that day to this, proposes have oontmued to be made from 
time to time for the instmotion and government of midwives. In 
1813 the Society of Apothecaries made an appeal to Parliament on 
the subject. In 1889 the General Medical Connoil passed the follow- 
ing resolution: **That this Council regards the absence of public 
provision for the education and supervision of midwives as productive 
of a large amount of grave suffering and fatal disease among the 
])oorer classes, and urges upon the Government the importance of 
passing into law some measure for the eduoation and registration of 
midwives.” 

In 1891 a cox^mittee, appointed by the Eoyal College of Physicians 
to report upon the Midwives Bill then before Parliament, expressed 
its conviction that legislative action was desirable, and only last year 
that College reaffirmed, by formal resolution, its empathy with 
the movement for securing the due education, examinatkm and 
registration of midwives. 

It cannot, therefore, be said that the promoters of legislation on 
this subject are without strong medical support. That there is also 
strong medical opposition is, alas ! too true. That opposition is, it 
seems to me, based on an utterly erroneous idea as to the position of 
the doctor in the social edifice. Even if it be granted, which I do not 
for one momenj; believe, that the interests of the medical professioaL 
would be injuibusly affected by the passing of this measure, it must 
be remembered that no class interests ought to be permitted to stand 
in the way of what can be shown to be for the good of the com- 
munity. As doctors we have no right to be considered, no right to 
exist, except so long as we serve the interests of the public. ** The 
essential thing ” as Sir William Priestley has well said, is to approach 
the subject in the interest of the poor. The public good and the 
interests of the medical profession may seem at limes to be antagonistic, 
but in 'the long ron they will be found to be in unison, and if,” 
continues Sir William, medical men are to maintain the dharaeter 
for unealfishuess which is now by common consent accorded to them, 
it is well to put in the background any fear that their rights will be 
VCKh lxxiil 2 D 
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inftufed.” “ My own beiiej;'’ he layi in another plaoe. “ ia that the 
fear of registered midwivea, properl/ n|^lated, facing pnajlace ont of 
tin hands of medioal men is exaggerated. Siudi fears always ate 
exaggerated. I hare stodied the qnesthm in all the oonntries of 
Europe and I find that in none of thein ate midwhres regarded with 
jealonsy by medioal praotitionets, and that Great Britain is the only 
oonntry in Enrope where midwives are not ednoated andrcoistered by 
the State.” 

It is high time for all who are jeahms for the good name of tiudr 
oonntry, and who are interested in its wel&re, to nnite in a stnrdy 
endeavonr to remove this disgraoe and to resolve to give onr legislators 
no peaot ontil, with that object, they have placed an efficient measnre 
on the Statute Book. 


Chas. J. Cclunoworth. 



TfiE DRAGOSf AND THE 
CHRYSANTHEJIDM. 


r OUGH mneh has been written about Ohina and Japan, it is 
doubtful whether, even since the recent war, any clear dirtinc- 
tion between the inhabitants of the two countries yet presents itself 
to the minds of the majorily of those who have not Tudted the far 
East. 

At theatres and on sign hoardings the Japanese are presented in 
Chinese clothes or pigtails and flee m-vt. Letters are still occasion* 
ally addressed “ Hong Kong, Japan,” or “ Kobe, China,” and a more 
or less general impression prevails that any difference which may 
exist is, at any rate, no greater lhan that which distingnishee a 
Norwegian from a Swede. 

Those, on the other hand, who have once seen the two people in 
their own countries will thenceforth no more confound a Chbese with 
a Japanese tium they would a Ghoorka with a Miday. In dress, 
speedi, mannetu, and appearance Ihqr are entirely diierent, and at 
the present day it is difficult to realise the fact that Jiqum in earlier 
years sat at the fleet of China, both in literature and art. 

The Chinese, though not, as a ml^ tall, are powerfully built, rin- 
gularfy unprepossessing in appearance, with a shifty-looking, frequently 
very animal expreeuon, which when in repose is eitheir blaak or 
melanbholy. They are supple and capaUe of great exertion. 1 have 
frequently met them on a Uaring day, when b^ carried down tite 
1000 feet from my house to my offii», staggering up tite iteq^ hill 
toad canying several dozen 1»icb in eitherof two at^ on a bamboo 
on tiieir ahonldm', women and children dmng the same in proportion 
to their Strength. 

In fret, it ia frequently asserted that, if suffident payment were 
ortiiooming, Government House itself could be conveyed to the top 
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of the Hong Kong Peak. U is ft somewhat painful sight to see them 
itsaining to the nttermost^ thm lips parted in a ghastly grin, their 
dionlders bearing the impress of years of bamboo pole, their thin 
yellow skins streaming with perspiration, their diests heaving, as they 
pant and groan tinder their impossible-looking loads. Tet so literally 
tme is it of the Chinese, that in the sweat of their brow they shall 
eat their bread, that they would be much surprised at any expression 
of pity on such an aooount 

The Japanese, on the other hand, though small, and, from our 
point of view, ugly, is the reverse of repulsive. His bright expressiiiin, 
delightful manners, and ready abandonment to the pleasure of the 
hour win our hearts before we have time to make a serious examina- 
tion of his qualities. 

The rhapsodies which have been indulged in regarding his ^women- 
kind are, of course, nonsenflicid. They are delightful children, but, 
with the exception of the higher dass, no more. Pkwri Loti’s 
** Madame Chrysanthdme,” though dealing almost exclusively with one 
class, portrays with great fidelity their character and limits. 

The Japanese irresistibly reminds one of a game little bantam. 
His alertness, courage, and evident pleasure in life have often led me 
to wonder whether he rather than we has not discovered the art of 
living. With Browning he seems to say, My life did and does 
smack sweet” While the Chinaman is ever babbling of dollars, cents, 
and cash, has a padlock on every box and every door, and rarely, if 
ever, entirely dissociates himself from his business, your Japanese 
will throw care to the winds and laugh, sing; and enjoy himself when* 
ever opportunity offers ; while a more striking contrast to the mutual 
distrust exhibited among the Chinese I have never seen than when, 
travelling in Japan in winter, 1 saw pedlars* wares left unguarded on 
the ground while they had gone off to buy their food, and shops de- 
serted by their owners, who were warming themselves over their 
hibachis in inner zooms ; this, too, with never a policeman in sight ! 

In their art, too, compare the graceful abandon of the Japanese 
with the stiff unnatural drawing and colouring of the Chinaman. The 
former, who loves to wander about his beautifnl country to enjoy its 
scenery, and who absolutely idolises its flowers, throws on a screen or 
a jar a perfect reproduction of the beauties of nature, and this with so 
true a sense of the artistic, that a raven on a withered branch is made 
to give as much pleasure to the eye as the massed beauties of a 
woodland glade. 

The Chinaman, on the other hand, is stiff and formal m his draw- 
ing, has no notion of perspective or of chiaro-oscuro, and, though 
frequently gorgeous, is seldom artistic in his production. His thoughts 
when in the country are hovering over his counting-house. His 
ocmveisftticn has taken on no softer or more pleasing variation from 
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the betfatiee which siirroiind him. His object is to finish his baaness 
and retom to his village or town as speedily as possible. 

Tam to their literature. That of the Japanese may be narrow and 
illogical, but it is, at any rate, more human and more modem than 
that sole literary possession of the Chinese, the monotonous senten- 
tibas utterances of the sages of the past, in which the occasional grains 
of wheat have to be carefully abstracted from the masses of chaff which 
surround them. ^ 

And now as to the character of these two Eastern people. The 
Chinese, wandering eastwards from the Caspian, settled at last in the 
north of China. There they found themselves surrounded by tribes 
more warlike than themselves, but far inferior in civilisation, and 
there they remained, untouched by outside influences for centuries. 
What wonder that in the pride of their intellectual superiority they 
gradually crystallised, that arma cedant togce became such a fetiA 
with them that officers and men alike ceased to care for glory 
or even for honour, that literature and art grew dull and lifeless, and 
that the entire nation devoted itself to gazing with rapture on its 
past achievements, regardbg any proposals as to farther progress 
with disdain ! 

Hampered with innumerable dialects, and with a written language 
so difficult that the fact of being able to read and write entitles the 
possessor of those accomplishments to the reverent regard of the 
masses, spread over a vast country in which the only respectable 
means of travel are the waterways supplied by nature, relying on 
themselves alone for the evolution of any improvement on the customs 
of their ancestors, what wonder that they became at one and the 
same time* ignorant and conceited, laiidatores temporia actiy and 
suspicious of and averse to the improvements which gradually filtered 
through to them from the outer world. 

Trusting to chicanery rather than to courage in their numerous 
early wars with the '*tobarians” on their bMers, they had sur- 
rounded themselves with no halo of zomanoe or patriotism, while their 
intensely materiidistic natures had opposed an insurmountable obstacle 
to the sweetness and light ” which might have come to them through 
the Buddhist and Taoist religions as originally presented. 

Olingmg to the river sides, where alone they could obtain transport 
fbr their wares, marrying early and producing large lamilieSi they 
naturally found life a hard straggle, where it was every one tot 
himself and the devil take the hindermost and it is here, I believe, 
that may be found the font et origo of cold, callous, unsympa- 
thetic nature which mdseB the Ohinese so distastefal to the more 
generously gifted people of the West. * * 

The Ohinaman is not wantooly cmd, but he is marvdlonaly 
indifforent to the sufferings of others. The cook will cover a rat 
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with kdrome and aet it alight, not to enjoy ita sufferingB, but becanse 
he beHeyes its screamB will scare its felloirs away. A magistrate 
will &n himself gently on the exeontbn-gronnd on which a yelling 
malefiustor is being gr^nally cut to pieces, not becanse he enjoys the 
spectacle, bnt becanse it is all part of his day’s work. A crowd of 
spectators will watch a child drown because it is no one’s special 
bnsineBS to save it, and becanse to interfere in what does not concern 
yon may give rise to trouble. 

From what has been already said as to the keen interest-taken by 
the Chinese in money matters, it may be snrmised that they should 
be, par mclU/njce^ a^ ** nation of shopkeepers.” And so they are. To 
their credit be it said that they have thoroughly realised that bargains 
are binding. The tea merchant may endeavour in every way to get 
the better of his European co»/r^v, bnt, once the mystic words 
“ puttee book ” — ir,, enter it in writing — ^have been uttered, the latter 
may rely on the transaction being faithfully carried through. This 
comparatively high standard of commercial morality naturally results 
in an elabomte i^stem of credit, greatly to the advantage of both 
contracting parties, and, though the squeeze,” or perquisite, enters 
into every arrangement, it is not sufficient to stop the wheels of com- 
merce, though undoubtedly it frequently clogs them. 

To go back on your word in a business transaction, or to fail to 
meet your liabilitieB, causes a Chinaman to “ lose face,” and this is to 
him unbearable. The sacriiices which he will make on the approach 
of his new year to enable him to avoid being posted as insolvent are 
as extraordbary as they are admirable. Nor would it be right to omit 
all reference to the fact that to their justice they frequently add 
generosity. I well remember a case in which an American, who had 
failed after years of labour, was supported during the remainder of his 
life by his compradore/’ as the native employed by European firms 
in their dealings with Chinese is termed. 

Socially, the Chmuie are unattractive. They are secretive, Bns<* 
pidoos, and lacking in that consideration for others bom which alone 
true poUteness can spring. 

True, they respect courtesy in the abstract, pay great attention to 
forms and ceremonieB, and, even to the lowest coolie, resent the 
application to them of the term discourteous ” as an insult. Bnt 
this is only part and parcel of their invariable pretension to be the 
most, in fact the only enlightened and civilised nation on earth, to 
whom European and other barbarians should look for, instead of 
presuming to offer, light and leading. It is hardly necessary to 
interpolate the remark that a criticism on a nation, as a whole, will 
frequently in no way apply to a laa^ portion of its oomponentB, I 
should be sorry inde^ to convey the idea that among the Chinese I 
have mined with I have not ffipnd educated, upright^ courteous men,. 
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whose presence would be an advantage & any oommunify, while as 
regards the lower orders it is «>inMMg to hear on idl sides from 
Europeans the naXve remarki Oh^ they are a horrid lotj hA I hm 
got a capital set of servants.** 

To answer the inquiry so frequently addressed to those resident in 
the far East, What do you think of the Chinese ? ’* is indeed difficult. 
They are temperate and hard-working. They are, on the whole, 
easily jgDvemed, so long as firmness does not degenerate into tyranny 
nor sympathy into weakness ; so long, in &ct, as they realise that the 
velvet glove conceals the iron hand. Their secret societies, pro- 
fessedly politiori — ^really, at the present day, criminal— contain the scum 
alone the population, and can be kept well in hand by any strong 
and upright Government. Their adoration of justioe, to which they 
are comparative strangers, ranges them at once on the side of any 
Government which makes it one of its leading principles, while 
their terror of being left at the mercy of the human wolves that 
prowl around them causes those who have anything to lose to 
support the representatives of law and order so long as they can 
possibly be borne with. Their ideas of honesty, while not so strict 
as ours, are by no means despicable, and, among the wealthier class, 
public spirit and charity are by no means rare. On the other hand, 
they are, from the moment they enter the world, practically forced by 
their environment to trust to themselves and not to others, to conceal 
rather than expose, to suspect rather than to trust. This it is 
which acts as a cold douche on any warm feelings of regard for them 
which may rise in the European heart, and which gives rise to 
frequently quite unreasonable feelings of bitterness when, after years 
of intercourse, one finds that one’s Qhinese acqnaintanoe or servant 
has only a surface regard fi>r one, and will regard separation with 
perfect equanimity. Why, indeed, should it be otherwise with the 
Chinese, or indeed with any Eastern nation ? Many of their ways are 
abhorrent to us, many of ours are so to them. We regard ourselves 
as their superiors in almost every particular. They entirely and 
absolutely decline to share that opinion, giving us credit for medianical 
ingenuity, for business shrewdness, for a desire for justice, but for 
little else. 

Of the very early history of the Japanese, little or nothing is 
known. Who they are, and where they come from, is still a matter 
of speculation. Whether they sailed from Old Mesdoo or from the 
Southern Seas is a mystery. Our earliest knowledge of them is 
in the fifth century when we find the Mikadoe---4BeoendantB of 
the Sun-Goddess— ruling over them, and light and learning filtering 
through to them from (Suna. Later, we the tempond powers 
the Mikados heuo^ naurped by the gx^ ditefii — though at no stage 
of Japanese history were the former ever treated othensise than with 
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til# deepest surface reference— -until, at the end of the twelfth century, 
•absolutiBm gives way to feudalism, and Toritomo comes into view as 
de fado ruler of the country under the title of Bhognn,” i.e., 
Imperaton In the sixteenth century we find the notorious Taico 
Sama meditating the invasion of China after his conquest of Corea, 
hut having his plans out short by death, upon which his chief 
general, leyasu, assumes supreme power, and founds a dynasty of 
Shoguns who rule Japan in profound peace till 1868, when the 
Mikado is restored to absolute power, and Japan takes her place as, 
if 1 may be excused the phrase, an ** up-to-date nation. How 
marked a contrast to the course of Chinese history ! The latter 
people enter their country having learned everything, the former with 
everything to learn. The Chinese, split up into warring States, again 
amalgamate, are conquered by Manchus and Mongols. The Japanese, 
though occasionally engaging in intemecine warfare, are invariably 
ranged under one Mikado, and, though comparatively few in number, 
are prepared to attack their huge neighbour, centuries before they 
have, by the intelligent adoption of European methods, assured them- 
selves of success, finally, we see them convinced that, if they are 
to be an important nation, old ways must be abandoned and new ones 
adopted, and thenceforth almost too eagerly assimilating all that is 
modem and European, instead of, as with China, turning eyes, dazed 
with the glory of their ancient history, to glance disdainfully at the 
methods of the West. 

To be a soldier in old Japan was to be a gentleman, and rice verbd ; 
to be one in China was a proof that you were unable to success- 
fully compete for a civil appointment. The Japanese samurai” 
was ready to die at a moment’s notice for his chief (the tale of the 
forty-seven ** ronins ” is a magnificent specimen of their chivalry). 
The Chinese brave” was ill-clothed, ill-paid, uncared-for, and, 
consequently, useless. Patriotism has ever been of the life-blood of 
the Japanese ; while, in China, the Cantonese, though venerating his 
Emperor, would, if properly led and paid, make war upon his northern 
brethren with the utmost cheerfulness. In other particulars, however, 
the contrast is not so fiivourable to the Japanese. It has been said that 

Japan, the paradise of the globe-trotter, is the grave of the mer- 
chant’s hopes — a pithy summing up of the beauty of the country, 
the charming manners cf its people on the one side, their indifference 
to punctuality, truth, or commercial morality on the other. Business 
habits do not appear to be ingrained in the Japanese as th^ are in 
the Chinese. Ihey feel no shame in going back on a losing bargam, 
and, consequently, transaotionB between them and their European 
oo-traders are much more on a ready-money basis than in China. It 
is, of courae, quite possiUd that, now that the army has ceased to 
nmi(qpolise the chivalry of Jiqpan, the moral aspect comtaetoe may 
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ixnpiwe ; in fact, ngna of sncli improvement are already evincing them- 
selves; bnt a bad impression has been given, the effects of which it 
will ti^e long to efface. Their sentiments towards Earopeans are, at 
bottom, similar to those of the Chinese. They do not, of conm, 
believe, with the finrmer, that Earopeans steal babies to make medit^e 
out of their eyes, livers, &c., that they have the power of seeing 
preoions stones ander the surface of the earth, &o., bnt, thongh they 
are too polite toj»y so, they, in many cases, regard their presence aQ 
an unfortunate necessity, rendered tolerable only by the materisl 
advantages arising from it. Their great ambition is to obtain a place 
in the hierarchy of great nations. As an Eastern diplomat remarked 
to me, one of their objects in entering on the Chinese war was to 
show the world that they were not merely “ the little men who made 
the gold lacquer.” It is this alone which has made them welcome 
Western customs a^d servilely imitate Western fashions. That they 
are determined to We as^ittle European interference in the future ss 
possible is shown by their eagerness to dismiss their Westera instructors 
at the earliest possible moment, and undertake their wors themselveB. 
While admiring their patriotism and pride, we cannot avoid enter- 
taining the gravest of doubts as to whether a more patient examination 
of the flaws as well as of the advantages of Western polity and 
civilisation, and a more cautious advance along the new route adopted 
by them, would not lead to more enduring and beneficial results. It 
seems impossible that a nation can pass in a single bound from one 
to another form of civilisation without severe damage to its internal 
structure ; and from a too great eagerness to adopt what has hitherto 
been unknown, one is apt to suspect a fickleness which does not 
argue well for permanent stability. Were Japan to sustain a severe 
reverse, or were her Government to cease bolstering up her merchants' 
and manufacturers' enterprises by means of subsidies, &c , it is not 
improbable that her present meteorlike effulgence would for long be 
shrou<Ud in comparative gloom. 

Kevertmg to China, I would point out that the most melancholy of 
her numerous failings is her Government. Were she in the grasp cf 
a tyrannical invader, who filled every post with his own creatures, 
this would be excusable ; but the contrary is the case. Praoticallyi 
every post is open to every Chinaman. It therefore follows that, if 
the Government is rotten, decay must be present in the peoide alar* 
The principles of right goverxunent are indeed present, but their 
applimtion is, as a rule, absent. 

The Japanese, fkr ffom shrinking from their cAnals and endea- 
vouring to ccmoeal their every action from their eyes, trembling to 
engage in any large undertaking lest their profits should be swept 
from thirir grasp under some more or less qpecionsly framed impost, 
torn to them tar sssisfinnn in everything; so much so, in fhot, as to 
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ockm a certain smount of oontempfe from the hardier merchants of the 
West, who prefer an open fidd and no favonr. Far from fraring 
their ministers, a certain section — intoxicated with its new-born free- 
dom — does not hesitate on occasions to criticiae them in language 
repugnant idike to moderation and good taste. As Mr. Curzon has 
remarked, A time of internal fermentation lies before Japan in her 
attempts to graft a purely democratic product on a feudal stem, and 
to reconcile constitutional liberty with a theocratic The 

Japanese political arena is at present a not too agreeable spectacle, 
but that she should pass through much troubled water in her efK>rt to 
reach a new haven is inevitable. 

A refreshing contrast is presented when we look at her advance in 
the arts both of peace and war. The degrading spectacle presented 
by China of cowardly leaders, ill-armed and underfed soldiers, a com- 
missariat and medical corps conspicuous by its absence, shows up in 
the brightest of colours the smart, well-cared-for Japanese private — 
the successor to the chivalrous “samurai** — ^the idol of the people, 
cheerfully taking his orders from ofiBicers who, he well knows, will 
ever be in the vanguard whether victory or defeat await him, and 
whose care for him in sickness and in health increases his natural 
immu jpropre, and makes him proud of his position. And, if the 
army is popnlar, what is to be said of the navy, the enthusiasm 
regarding which is as great as ours in England over our first line of 
defence ? We certamly seem to turn from darkness to light when 
we pass from the corrupt, effete, wilfully blinded mandarinate to tbe 
honest, energetic Japanese official ever anxious to press on in the 
new road opened to him, and to help his country to fredi successes. 
Tbe kindness to prisoners, the absence of beggars, the joy in living 
which we see in Japan, all show us that a nation has arisen which 
possesses many of the virtues which we considered peculiar to the 
West. Has she come to stay ? That is a question which is puizling 
many minds both here and in the East. All we can ^ present say ia 
that, if her moral fibre prove equal to her intellectual elasticity, if her 
next quarter of a century be from dangerous internal broils and 
external reverses, she should by then be fairly launched on the sea of 
nations, and be able, should die so wish, to replace her national 
emblem by that of Scotland, with its motto, Nemo me immune lobcmU. 

As regards the commercial future of the two countries, though much 
still remains in doubt, we may, without much hesitation, commit our- 
selves to certain beliefs. 

To begm with China. It appears inevitable that one result of the 
recent war must be to give a vagoroos impetus to her traffic with ont^ 
side countries. Her prestige has been lowered, her pride hae taken 
alarm. She has been vanquidied with ridicnlm ease by a nationa 
tenth of her size which die had always affected to despise. She has 
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had wmag from her a large war indemnify, aiid has been foroed to 
make trade oanceeaionB whLh it may be talm for certain she will be 
compelled to cany out in good faith. Maddnery ie beisg freely 
imported, and foreign^wned mills are springing up on hy temtory, 
with the result that already Shanghai yarns are being ficeely taken 
at prices equal to those commanded by the best Indian q^unnixigs. 
The result may prpre to be to the advantage of the vanquished rather 
than of the victor. Ohina possesses enormous quantities of cotton^ 
while Japan has to import hers. There can be little doubt that ere 
kmg the former will be supplying herself with all sorts of pieces 
goods, to the great benefit of her swarming population. As a pro- 
ducer of silk, tea, sugar, and tobacco, she has advantages far beyond 
those granted to her neighbour, while her mineral wealth, including 
coal, is believed to be very great. While her workpeople are equal 
to those of Japan, her merchants are distinctly superior. The Japan 
Mail very truly remarks: **The Chinaman seems to possess in a 
marked degree many of the qualities essential to commercial success. 
He is quick in forming decisions. He is not prone to sacrifice the 
substance of large present gain to the shadow of still larger future 
profits. He has the courage to avert disaster accepting definite 
and endurable loss. Above all, he knows the value of integrity and 
credit. None of these qualities appear to have been vouchsafed to 
the Japanese in an equal measure.*’ Where free from official rapacity, 
the progress of China’s mercantile class is indeed astonishing. The 
trade of Hong Kong is passing more and more into their hands, while 
in the Straits Settlements they are wealthier and own more land than 
any other section of the community. In their own country, their 
money is laid out in restaurants, theatres, pawnshops, and other petty 
establi^ments likely to escape the ravening eye of their mandarins, 
but, if once they feel secure in the possession of their capital, it will be 
brought out in abundance to promote every form of local enterprise. 
Let but the opposition at present offered by the proud and ignorant 
mandarins to the employment of skilled Western labour be removed 
and the internal fiscal arrangements of the country placed on a 
proper footing, and the craving of the Chinese for wealth will, ere 
long, overcome their antipathy to foreigners, scientifio methods of 
agriculture, mining, and manufacturing will be introduced, and Ohina 
will enter on a brighter phase fA existence than she has yet la^n. 
So far, her one steamship company and her (me coal-minii^ venture 
are in the hands of mandarins, her roads are practioally nnu^Tiptent, 
her waterways are, where possible^ (dosed to steam trattcv ^ 
lined with eustom-houses, entailing minoiis expense and delay, yet 
the Inspecto-General of Customs is alxead^ aUe to remark that 
**cheap labour and raw material are abundant, and, with the ccnok 
tintiaiiee of the advantage vriuoh the Bart enjoys by the fall in the 
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gold prio 0 of silver, there is evny pmpeot of Ohi&a becomitig a most 
importa&t manufactaring oonntiyi whi^ will lead to a keen and for- 
midable competition in textiles b^ween the Bast and the West,” 

If Ohinai^ay at present be compared to a slnggish, almost stagnant, 
stream, the water of which is fouled by masBes of decaying vegeta- 
tion, Japan presents the appearance at this moment of a foaming 
mountain torrent, bright, sparkling, impetnons. We watch its course 
with a great deid of admiration, a little amusement^ and a keen desire to 
know whether it will find its future as a majestic gliding river or as a 
number of hurrying streams — ^beneficial in their way, no doubt^ but 
lacking the utility of the broad expanse of water on the bosom of 
which the keels of the world may float. 

Who could have believed that some forty years only after Commo- 
dore Perry’s barely justifiable expedition to insist on the cessation of 
Japan’s policy ol isolation,” she would present the spectacle of a nation 
possessing an army of some 200,000 men, equipped literally to the 
last gaiter-button,” with the latest implements of war, and attended 
by a commissariat and medical corps from which it has been said that 
even Germany might take a lesson ; while her navy, exclusive of some 
15 gunboats and 60 torpedo-boats, numbers over 50 ships (including 
3 battleships) of 100,000 tons displacement, 1 50,000 indicated horse- 
power, and mounting 586 guns, and the value of her foreign trade 
amounts to some 230 millions of dollars ! To some, indeed, Japan’s 
leap into the forefront of the world’s commercial battle appears preg- 
nant with coming disaster for the older-established combatants. They 
look gloomily forward to a not distant period when the mercantile flag 
of England shidl no longer flaunt supreme in the waters of the East, 
when Japan (with China perhaps in her wake) shall supply that quarter 
of the globe with its every want, and the Western trader shall be cast 
out to seek new fields for his enterprise. Such a prognostication does 
not appear to be jastified by either logic or history. If it be the case 
that the natives of the East are capable of supplying themselves with 
everything they desire at a less cost than they can obtain it from the 
West ; if, which is virtually the same thing, their labour is in every 
respect, more efficient than that of their European rivals, then the East 
may rise to glory on the ashes of the West; but to aesnme that this 
is the case because certain articles formerly supplied by the latter are 
now being mannfiustured by tbe former, seems to be entirely irrational. 
Unless we drive our trade firom us by perpetual strikes on the part of 
onr labourers, or ill-judged interfereuce with free contract on that of 
our Gbvernments, the superiority of both our intelligence and {diysique 
is bound to assert itself, and, though the channels of onr trade with 
the East may change, its volume steadily increase. Why dioold 
we stand aghast at the sight of Eastern States inoreaBiiig in wealth j 
Ate not rich onstomers as advantsgeous to a nation as they are to its 
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I 18 BO kogftr ftooeptftidft Beoeasitate the piitfciBg-*ap tf ihattem and 
re&iDg from bnaiBese? 

The teodency of ^ Japan towards ** Saropeanisation*'**-^ make nse 
of an unsightiy bat almost necessary word — most almon ineritably 
lead to fresh openings for oar commerce. That she endeayonrs to 
imitate oar products is true, bat it is more than probable that, in many 
instances, her energy is wasted, and will ere long be directed into more 
nsefiil diannels, In Mr. Satow’s report we find that ** the list of imita- 
tions of Earopean articles now made in Japan, though not yet of saffi« 
« cient importance to admit of their appearance among the list of exports, 
is nevertheless a long one, and is steadily increasing. Among those 
shown at the Domestic Industrial Exhibition were blankets, carriage- 
rugs, shawls, shirts, cotton and silk socks, cotton towels, felt and straw 
hats, boots, saddles, harness, portmanteans, clocks, thermometers, har- 
moniums, optical, musical, surveying, and surgical instruments, photo- 
graphic cameras, woollens, tlannels, and doth, lead and slate pencils, and 
a host of others. In fact, it may be safely said that there is nothmg 
of common use produced in Europe which cannot now be imitated, 
with more or less success, in Japan ; and, seeing the extent which the 
export of such aitides as glassware, matches^ and umbrellas have 
already attained, the Japanese may consider themselves justified in 
looking forward to an equally profitable Export in course of time of 
many of the above artides. All of them are wonderfully cheap, most 
of them ore excellent in appearance, and some of them are also good 
to use. The surgical instruments are, it is said, often equal to the 
best produced in England ; straw hats, rags, and fancy blankets, and 
flannel are of fair quality, excellent for the prices, but, in the majorify 
of cases, cheapness and appearance are the ^le recommendations, and 
any comparison between them and their English-made prototypes 
would be absurd. Japanese manufactures of miscellaneous Western 
artides may, and probably for a time will, spread all over the markets 
of the ihr East, but a radical change must take place in them if they 
are ever to gain the foothold in Europe or America that some ardent 
but ill-informed advocates of bimetdlism now not unseldom hold up 
as a solemn warning to the British makers.” 

While, however, we cannot refrain from a smile at seeing how this 
** child of the world’s old age ” endeavours to do eveiythiug at once, 
and though we may to some extent endorse the criticism tto, in the 
exuberance of his youth, the Japanese is vab, remarkably susceptible 
to flattery, unsteady, and always seeking some new thing, we can have 
nothing but praise to bestow upon the nation where her energy is being 
judidously applied. Her brilliant industrial adiievements are the 
more striking when we ooniider the natural disadvantages with which 
she has to contend in the shape of a long-extended country, split up 
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iAto miMiy idands, luviiig ttomtaitu m ita domiiniing ohataeter, and 
imtt iU>adaptad for navigatun and UaUe to ocnstaiit ovarfloar. 

It aeema probable that tbe ftttnre pnipeixty ot Japan will depend 
on her in^iatrial ralber than on her oraunen^ adhieTenentB. She 
has Bot^ so for, anooeeded in obtaining posaeadon of any considerable part 
of the foreign trade ; and, indeed, it seems donbtfnl whether Japan, as 
represented Iqr her memhanta, will, in otfoer than exoeptionBl oases, 
erer rise above tbe level of • the petty trader. She will certainly not 
do 80 by indnlgmg in futile jealousy of the Knropean middleman, 
and viewing with disfavour, as she is inclined to do, any dloaer 
drawing of the bonds whidt now unite her with foreignerB and with* 
commerce. 

N. G. Mitchsu-Imnes 

{LaU Colonial Tnaswrer of Hong Ktmg), 



THE DECLINE OP TRACTARIANISM. 


I T has not nnfreqnently happened that when a nation has reached the 
zenith of its power, and eren sometimeB when that power appears 
to be still on the advance, acute observers have discerned beneath ^ this 
appearance of prosperity the signs of indpient decay. The prospects of 
political and religions parties are snbject to the same law. It may be 
very reasonably questioned whether that law is not applicable to the 
condition and prospects of Tractarianism. At the present moment, it 
is true, what may described as the Tractarian school holds a most 
commanding position. By far the greater number of the bishops are 
in qrmpathy with it, it contains a considerable mojorily of the benefioed 
and unbeneficed clergy, and the theological colleges— those nurseries 
of the deigy to oome— are very largely in the hands of its adherents. 
It possesses also the most infinentiai organs in the Churdi Press. 
If it is leas powerfhl among the laily, it has laid hold of a oonsideiv 
aUe section of them, and thd spirit of jealousy and diglilm once 
entertained towards it by a minority among them has died out, save 
among a dasa of persons neither numerous nor inteUectnally strong. 
The secular Press is no longer openly hostile to Traotaiianism. It 
does not even regard that party in the Church with a spirit aecteS 
repugnance. It does justioe to the earnest work of men of tire 
dominant sdtool, and is even disposed to render the homage which 
success in all ages, and especially in our own, is m a podtbn to 
extort. Nevertheless, there are not wanting signs that tb idgn of 
Traotarianiam is over, that the current which has flowed so long and 
ao steadily in its diNOthm has begun to ebb, and that before very 
bag Eni^ rdigions Ihraght will be toffai flowing in a vety 
dif^t dfreetbn. Si^ieefloial observers may think otherwise. IHie 
apparent aagandeacy obtained hj High Ohutch views in the Chtnch 
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at tba {Mfeae&t momant my mm ta tedtioa the utft&m just siada 
to an absurdity^ bat the tami oC modem tho&ght can only be folly 
oomprehended fay those who look below the aox^. 

In orde( to establish the position which has been laid down, it will 
be necessary to cast a brief glance at the Tractariau Morement, its 
origin, its olgeets^ and its progress, to note how far it has succeeded 
in the mission it proposed to itself, and where it must be regarded as 
having failed. There can be no donbt that in 1833, the year in 
which Tractarianism originated, great and serious dangers tfaureatened 
the Church of England. In the first place, the relations of Church 
and State had been completely revolutionised by the legislation of 
1829, whufii introdnced Dissenters and Roman CathcUcs into the 
Imperial Parliament. Up to that epoch the Legislature was for all 
practical purposes the expression of the voice of the English Charch 
laity. From 1820 onward, for good or ill, the Honses of Parliament 
had become purely secular assemblies. The Reform Bill of 1832, 
again, threw the balance of political power into the hands of the 
classes most opposed to the Chnrch. The Liberal leader of the day, 
incensed by the opposition offered to popnlar progress by Tory bishops, 
found himself strong enough to address to the Episcopal Bench the 
well-known warning to put their honses in order. The Evangelical 
party, which had done such excellent work in inspirmg the members of 
the Charch of England with a religions spirit, was becoming enervated 
by enocess, and no longer wielded the same spiritual infinence as 
formerly. The old High Church party, with some notable exceptions 
both among clergy and laity, such aa the Rev. H. Handley Norris and 
Mr. Joshua Watson, were secular in their lives and Erastian in their 
princijfiea, steeped in plnralities and non-residence. Thus the Chnrch 
was not only nnpopnlar with the classes which had just begun to 
control the action of Parliament, but among its own members faith in 
its divine authority and commission had become very rare. 

Ever since 1688 it had been the policy of the Whigs to keep 
down the Charch on account of the Tory leanings of her clergy $ 
and with a Whig Government m power, and likely to be in power for 
many years, the Church, as a national institution, was, in the period 
l> 0 twe 6 n 1830 and 1840, dearly in imminent danger. Ten tnshoprics 
were suppressed in Irefauid, and the Press teemed with attacks 
Nonconformists and ilndifierentists, as well as with pamphlets ema« 
natiug from the Latitndinarian p^y within the Church, endeavouring 
to bargain for her oontmuanoe as^an establishment at the price of the 
sacrifice of all her distinctive principles. 

No wonder that at such a crisis the minds of the more 
earnest among the BiA Ohnrdh clergy were seriously agitated. The 
Government, the ooun^, and the Latitudinarian party among the 
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rdigkMiB oknradiet of tha Oknroh of Bilged, «id to optttraft it into a 
6ort of religioQs depttttto^ the dWl Govommant. It wto lUt that 
«tops muiit be take! to a?ert a danger wliioh had beooma imtainent 
Maetifigs ware held thionghonit the oonntry. An addreaa to the 
ArohbiBhop of Cantarbnzy was signed bj 7000 olaigy, aaanring him 
of the attaohment cxf the Bignatoriea to *Hhe Apostol^l dootiina and 
polity of the Chnroh over which he presided, and of which they were 
ministers,’’ complaining of the restless desire of change which Wonld 
rariily innovate in spiritnal matters,” and assaring the Archbishop of 
their desire to co-operate in any measures that might tend to renre 
the discipline of ancient times, to strengthen thStonnection between 
the bishops, clergy and people, and to prom th e M ritv , the 
offidenpy and the unity of the Church.” waiaaai”"S 

This declaration was the result of oommunioationB whioU passed 
between Sir W. Palmer, Messrs. Hugh James Bose, Keble, ]»wman, 
and Froude. The laity speedily signed a declaration in sim^ terms. 
Arrangements were miAe for a series of Tracts which shoufii imprew 
the principles of the memorialists upon the people at large. And, 
as Newman has told ns in his Apologia/* the movement was fairly 
lannohed ly Eeble’s famous sermon at Oxford in 1833, entitied 
National Apostasy.** 

It will be seen that the movement thus initiated was by no means 
of a revolutionary character. On the contrary, it was strictly conserva- 
tive in its objects. It aimed only at revival of the distinctive principles, 
doctrinal and practical, of the Church of England as settled at the 
Reformation, the removal of abuses, and the promotion of efficiency in 
her work. Witt two exceptions, aU the promoters of the addresses 
were sound az^ sober Conservative Anglicans of the old-fashioned 
type, and theirVbjeot was to revive the theology of Hooker, Andrewes, 
Bramhall, Land, and Jeremy Taylor, and to carry out the practical 
system inaugurated ly the great Archbishop who had sacrificed his life 
for his principles. IT^ortanately the wise and sober-minded men who 
had planned soon ceased to direct the movement. The leadership was 
captured by a brilliant but erratic genius, whose passionate and 
sympathetic temperament magnetised the young, while the glamour 
of his subtle logic effectually disguised the ultimate tendencies of his 
utterances, fifom himself as well as from other people. Newman, 
though adopting High Church principles fo|r the moment, had never 
in reality been a High Chnroh Anglican. Brought up originally in 
what were then known as ** evangelioal” principles, he had passed 
into the liberal camp, but had found in its odd and dry ratkmaliam 
little to satisfy his impulsive end devotional ||||iBipefmmeiit. He Sung 
iiiaself into tke work of rehabiUtating High^nglican ptindideB with 
m. xjcxnt. 2 x 
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clMffttetevufo ardour, wilihoiit em haying dbarly graaped the dootrinea 
he had set himself to propagata He oontriy^ in a short time to 
seewe the support of one who, if less farilliant, was a wiser and 
soonder divine than himsdf, and well was it to the Church of 
jBnglaad that Dr. Pusey — o fifyaci as Newman himself called him^ 
consented to join the workers. For some years the influence of Pusey^ 
steadied his more meteoric comrade. But even his influence could 
not prevent — indeed, it must be admitted that Dr. Pusey did not 
desire to prevent — the movement tom assuming a difierent character 
to that impressed upon it at the outset. In the place of a simple 
effort to revive the Anglican system, and to carry it out with a higher 
efifonency, there had gradually emerged a tendency to question the 
perfection of the Befcvmation settlement, and to recur to other 
prindples of OathoUdty than those which it enshrined. From a 
reforming, Tractarianism gradually became a constructive movement 
instead of a national, it sought to inspire a cosmopolitan character upon 
English religious thought. It insisted on the original independence 
of Ihe Church of the State. It began to look on that nnion between 
Church and State, which it was originated to preserve, as rather an 
evil than a good, at least under present circumstances ; and in the 
place of the Tudor prindple of the subordination of the Church to the 
State, heartily embraced at the epoch of which we are speaking by all' 
Whigs and many Tories, it began to teach that, on the contrary, the 
State ought to he subordinate to the Church. Side by side with thia 
assertion of the character of the Church as a spiritual society, and her 
title to spiritual ascendency, came the endeavour, in opposition to the 
bewildering variety of opinions among Protestants, to lay down a 
secure basis of authority in matters of religion. That authority was 
found in Scripture as interpreted by the Universal Church. And if 
it were asked where the voice of the Church was to be found, it wae 
replied, in the decrees of her nn^pnted G^lcnmenioal Conndls. 

But it soon oozed out that all the Tract writers were no kmger 
contented even with this bans. Vague and disquieting hints were* 
dropped of the need of a living anthority to decide present con-* 
troversies, and more and more toqnently the writings of members of 
the party began to display wistful longings after the mqjestio antocraqy 
of Rome. The expression of these longings was subtly introduced 
in the most brilliant oornscations of bewildering rhetoric. Opponents^ 
Archdeacon Hare among others, began to say that the doctrine of the 
new school led directly to Rome. Isaac Williams’s “ Tract ” on reserve 
in the commnnication of religions tmth led people to snspeot a 
Jesnitical tendency among the leaders. Tract 90 ” converted this 
suspicion into certaintgy| The bishqpB began to take Anght. Some 
edf the originators of toe movement—^ William Btimer, to instance 
— ^began to remonstrate; others— Isaac Williams himself amoogthem— 
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were leifiinidy akrmed the later devrioiniieiite.* KewaftaA^i prUe 
WBB tonohed, ae a letter lie wrote to Sir W. Edtaer dearl^f diowAt 
The esplosicm which had taken place abcmt Tract 90* had already 
driven him into snllen^isolation and alienation. The Traeta had been 
stopped; Newman had retired to LLttlemare« and abandoned all his 
work at Oaford. A neo-Tractarian party, moreover, of pamdozioal 
eentimentdiats had for some time been coming to the front; the 
bnaineBB of whose ngkemben it appeared to be to diook pnUio opinion 
as much as posdble by their open avowal of sympathy with Borne. 
Newman refused to check them, and soon it appeared that his own 
attachment to the Chnrdi of England was seriondy shaken. At last, 
in 1845, his seoesdon was announced; the sentimentalists above 
mentioned went with him, and the first phase of the Ikactaxian 
movement came to an end 

Its second phase presents features of immense interest. The old > 
organisation was utterly broken up. Of those which remained, Pnsey 
was the leader, and Keble and Isaac Williams abne gave him sym<* 
pathy and assistance. A fresh batch of secessions, with Manning at 
its head, took place after 1850, in consequence of the Gorham deddon. 
From that time Sir W. Palmer ceased to act with those of the Trac- 
tarian leaders who remained. Dr. Hook, another warm supporter of 
the Tract writers in their earlier aims, deliberately cast them ofil Yet 
Pasey and Keble, in spite of their bitter disappointment and dis- 
coaragement, remained firm to the wider scope which Newman had 
been the first to impart to the teaching of the school. They podtively 
rf fused to demand the dedaradou of hostility to Borne on which Sir 
iVilliam Palmer and George Anthony Denison insisted. With astonish- 
lug courage, in spite of abuse, desertion, and the reproaches flung at 
hem by those who had predicted the result of their efforts, they con- 
inned to aim at undoing, to a certain extent, the work of the 
Heformation, and at a nearer approximation than our present Church 
formularies contain to the doctrinal system and pracdcal working of 
the Church of Borne. They still maintained that the Church was not 
a mere department of the State, but a spiritual society. They per- 
sisted in their resistance to Latitudinarianism and Protestantism, and, 
ibove all, they did not cease to afiirm that the only true basis of 
^Hslief is to be found in Scriptnre, as interpreted by the Universal 
Ohoich. Bat for aome years subsequent to 1850 their position was 
lifficult, and even critical. The current Homeward had altogether 
nbated. The old High Anglican spirit began to revive. Theologians,, 
such as Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln, 

* It should be zemarked that, in spite of the alarm excited hy the title rather than 
the contents of Us tract on reserve in the commiiiu<mtion (n reUgious truth, the 
loValty of Isaeo WilUasas to the Ohurob of England waamwaye beyond suapioiok 

t IntfoduotioB to **KaEtitive of Events,” p. 77. See also Isaac Williaxna*i ** Auto- 
biography, ” p. 80. 
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•ad PfeofesBor J. J. Blunt, cl Cambridge, contended with mnofa abilify 
aad learning that the Church of England, in her Prayer Book, her 
ii7tiideB,8nd mtibeworka of bar learned divines since the Beformationi 
oune nearer to the ideal of the primitive Church than any other Church 
at present existing. The splendid eloqueneei the vast energy, the 
wonderful knowle^ of mankind possessed by the late Bishop 
Wilbeifozoe were directed towards the same end. Writers, such as 
Greslej and Paget, endeavoured to popularise the High AngKf^ ti 
rather than the Tractarian view in their tales, and the same may be 
said of the general tendency of works like those of Sewell and 
Miss Yonge, by which dbildren and young people were largely 
influenced,* Some unfortunate steps taken by Dr. Pnsey at this 
period of his life, steps which infinitely disgusted men of the old 
unsentimental and manly Anglican type, and which even called forth 
remonstrances from so &voted a member of the Tractarian party as 
Ur. (now Canon) Carter, of Clewer, also tended for a time to diminish 
his Muenoe. The tendency to a morbid self-introspection and self- 
reproadi, which had long been part of Pusey^s character, and which 
domestic and public sorrows had tended to intensify, prompted him to 
translate and adapt some extremely mawkish productions of French 
pielum of which, happily, at the present moment little is heard. AU 
this increased the suspicion that his efforts were tending — (msemidy 
tending, as many declared — ^in the same direction as those of Newman 
and Manning. 

Of Posey’s untiring efforts throughout the rest of his life on behalf 
of the principles connected with his name little need be said hera He 
was the life and soul of the Essays and Reviews ” controven^, and 
of the Colenso controversy. In bo^ these controversies he contended 
warmly and perseveringly on behalf of the authority of Gk)d’s Word, 
and, as co-ordinate with it, the authority of Christ’s Church. The 
Bpiritnai character of that Church, too, it was his most earnest endea- 
vonr to maintain ; but it is hardly too much to say that his efforts to 
enlarge the borders of our Church in a Homeward direction mij^t 
have been without fruit but fbr a movement with which he had very 
little to do. Even his coadjutors, Keble and Isaac Williams, lent 
him little aid on this last point during the later years of their lives. 
They openly confessed that, smce the glamour of Newman's influence 
was remov^, they had been more and more inclined to fall back into 
the old-fashioned Anglicanism which had been the creed of their 
earlier liyes.t The movement which secured the triumph of Posey’s 
work, in giving a broader basis to Anglican theology in a Bomeward 

• The well-known xnonthljiiiasiacine, the MonMjt Feuiket, cosdncted bylUM Tongi^ 
on whkdi mote than one generation of wthfiil Ghntchmen and Chnx^women was 
nosiiihed, was stodiondy modemte and Anglioan in its ohuacter ihroaghoat, and 
vae oooaslOBaUy not altogether natouohed by the wider spirit of modem LioeniUsia. 

t Issao WilUams's “ Autobiography/' p. 1 18. Written in 1839. 
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direction, was the Bitnal Movement.* The earlier Traotarians had 
no taste for ritual. In few chnrches had much been done beyond 
intoning the service and improving the mnsio till after 1850. The 
services at that typical Tractarian place of worship, Margaret 
Chapel, m Oakeley’s time, would excite a smile among the axdent 
Bitnalists of the present day. Bat the rank and file of the Tractarian 
clergy finng themselves with tremendous energy into the ritoal canse. 
The riergy, as a body, are not profonnd theologians. Bat 

" Segnins irritant animoa demissa per anres 
Qnam qaie sunt ooulis subjoota fidelibus.” 

If it were not possible for the average clergyman to get a very 
profonnd conception of the “proportion of the faith,” at least it 
was possible for him to grasp the idea of the desirableness of a good 
many changes in the order of public worship. And, indeed, ^ere 
was plenty of need for them. The ritual of the Church of England 
in the earlier part of the century could hardly be described as iipposing, 
or even edifying. There was scarcely any conceivable change in the 
conduct of Church services at that time which might not have been 
regarded as an improvement And so the ritual propaganda went on 
apace. It was conducted by men who were not only shocked at the 
irreverences and absurdities of their day, but who had come to the 
sweeping conclusion that they were all to be attributed to the disastrons 
history of the last three centuries. So the existing type of services 
was christened “ Protestant,” and everything of post-Reformation origin 
was promptly proscribed. Anglican chants, as the product of the 
English Church since the Reformation, as well as high pews, three* 
deckers,” metrical Psalms, the black gown in the pulpit, and a host 
of other customs, often “ more honoured in the breadi than the 
observance,” were denounced cn Hoc as abominations. In the conduct 
of Church services, in the colour and cut of the vestments, in the 
^abits of the brotherhoods and sisterhoods, the new school were bent 
on imitating the Roman Church. Not only did a flourishing litera- 
ture spring up of “ Ritual Reasons Why,” and the like, but after one 
or two ineffectual attempts, an organ in the public press was provided. 
The reason for the present predominance of Tractarian principles in 
the Church of England is more closely connected with the existence 
of a penny weekly paper which exists to popularise them than pe<^e 
in general seem to have any idea. And it may be safely added that 
the English, Church, Union would never have been established, or 
having been established, would never have been maintained, to protect 
the interests of the “ Catholic party ” in the Church of England, had 
it not been for the lively interest taken in ritnal by a conrideraUe 

* Dr. Pntsj’s hope of better relatioxie with Bone fomd exprenlim in his 
**SireiiiooD/' published in 1666. But lUnning innediatcly oontiived to dint the 
door in his Isce by the decrees of the Vaticsii Connoil in 1670. 
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matit since Newman’s seoeairion is toanneeted wiib Aa same of Fos^i 
its seocmd and more poimbur period most be ccmneeted witb the name 
of Maokondohie. The leading dianoterktim of this se^ 
a strong affection fiir oeremoi^, a de^bve lor Bmnan medbvaliam, 
and a fimatioal hatred of Protestantism in ereiy diape. No onstom 
has proved too puerile, too absurd, it might even be added, too 
degrading, to be eagerly adc^ted I7 a certain party amongthe deigy, 
provided it is borrowed from the Ghuroh of Borne, No words are 
too strong to be used in condemnation of any doctrine, any practice 
connected with Protestantism, notwithstanding the fact ihat, whatever 
ite demerits regarded as a theologiod system, this same Protestantism 
has at least beto the means of securing to us that freedom which its 
most bigoted adversaries are accustomed to use — some people might 
say to abuse — ^to an extent practically unlimited. But for PrO’ 
testantism, men who act in the principles of these its doughty 
autagonistB would probably be in Bocardo, with the choice between 
recantation and the stake. And so faddist ” English aristocrats, half 
educated and nninquiring English men and women are nonririied, 
some people would say stupefied, on superstitions half wanned up from 
the Vatican kitchen, and are then led to the brink of the Eoman 
predpice, and told to take care not to fall over. For years past non- 
communicating attendance, fasting communion, compulsoiy confession, 
have been perseveringly and energetically taught. Wafer bread at the 
Communion, litanies to Jesus, Mary and Joseph, flowers on the 
''Altar of the Blessed Virgin,” have b^n spectacles at which English 
men and women have gased with a perplexity with which not a little 
despair has been intermingled. For nearly fifty years have the Lessons 
been read in some churches as though they were in the unknown 
tongue, and the prayers gabbled as though th^ had been some charm 
to avert the evil eye. The President of the English Church TTnion 
has advocated, with much applause, the desirability of permitting the 
Communion to be celebrated aocordbg to the provisions of the First 
Book of Edward IV., as an alternative use to that actually in vogue. 
The press, the public, and even the bishops, have remonstrated in 
vain. No power exists to interfere with the power of clergy and 
congregations to innovate upon tiie plain directions of the Ptayer 
Book in any way they please. And as if this were not snffident, we are 
now, it would seem, threatened with another crop of innorations of a 
more distinctively Boman character still. Purgatory is openly taught ; 
Invocatiou of Saints as openly defended. The service known as 
Benediction ” is taken over bodily from the Boman Catholic Church. 
The use of the Bosaiy is inculoated; the "litany of Losetto” is 
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with “guilds'’ lew tho opaa or secret propsgatioii it these s^ other 
sehsordities. In &ofe« a nnmber of infinitdjr smaller men^ upon an 
infinitely less enlightened stage, are imitatmg the vagaries whidh, 
More 1845, were enacted by Faber, Odkriey, and Ward. No wonder 
the more honest and {azvgeeing among the leaders of the “ Oatholio 
echooP in this conntry are getting a little alarmed at this renewed 
appetite for Boman novelties, and are beginning to consider how the 
evident drift toward Borne among thrir adherents may best be stopped. 
Canon Newbolt, ata meeting of theBnglish Church Union on January 26 
of the present year, has expressed a not unnatural concern lest the 
interests of spiritual religion should suffer if the present regime of 
lawlessness and externalism be not in some degree restrained. The 
Bitualist organs, however, are perfectly satisfied with things as they 
are. AH is going well in the best of all possible Churches, where, 
if not the Bitualist, at least the High Church party directs the policy, 
and all but monopolises the highest preferment. There is no anxiety 
for the “ good east wind ” which Dr. Tusey himself, years ago, at a 
meeting of the English Church Union, declared to be a very whole- 
some thing for religious movements when they were becoming too 
popular. 

Yetv in truth, the predominance of Tractarianism in the Church of 
England is, as has already been implied, a very superficial one. That 
the Tractarian movement has been fatal to Erastianism, and has 
spread throughout all parties in the Church of England the convic- 
tion that *the Church of Christ in every country is a spiritual 
and not a mere civil oiganisation, k unquestionable. That it hap 
revived the idea of worship, and promoted the employment of taste 
and beauty and every sort of external attractiveness in the services of 
the Church, is also an incontrovertible fact. It has also restored the 
Incarnation of Christ to its true position in the scheme of salvation, 
and has enabled ns to conceive of that scheme, no longer as an 
arrangement by which God is enabled to forgive sinners without for- 
feiting His churaoter as a moral governor of the world, bat as the 
first step in the moral and q>iritual regeneration of mankmd.* It 
has placed the Sacraments, as means and instruments in that work of 
esodtiog and purifying humanity, on an altogether difierent basia in 

* * This is the doctrine of B I. Wilberforoe’s book on the Znoemation. But it wui 

pnotioeUy a new doctrine to Bnglialunen at hm when that book was written. And 
it was the fundamental dUfemnoe between the Traotanan thecdogy and that pwnlarij 
accepted ty the Bagllsh people which drove him and others Into the Boaum camp. 
Bat hit view is also that M Ityhtfaot and Westoott, and their fcdhnmrs. 
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4lie nindsof modem theologians from that which th^ oocapied in the^ 
nnude of English divines in general seventy years ago. This is n 
great work, and it ha# been snooessfolly aeoomidished. These prin- 
ciples, once the spedal charaeteristLos of the Tractarian parly, are 
almost universally accepted at the present moment among men of 
eveiy school in the dhnroh of England, and even by many outside 
its faordem* But it is altogether different with the special points 
which distinguish what, for want of a better name, we must call the 
advanced,” or “ BituiJistic,” school at the present moment. That 
sdiool, however, differs in so many points from the older Tractarianisni 
that ^e name “ Tractarian ” cannot properly be applied to it. Its 
distinctive characteristics are its over-scrupulous regmd fi»r externals 
in divine worship ; its tendency to look Bomewards for direction in 
the details of those externals ; its disposition to exalt the privileges 
of the Christian ministry, and to insist very strongly on the import- 
ance of the formal transmission of that ministry ; its inclination' 
towards materialism, or, at the least, an exaggerated medievalism, in 
ite conception of the sacraments and other rites of the Church ; and 
its doctrine of the criteria of authority in matters cff belief. On the 
last and most important point, however, it has been utterly riven 
apart by modem developments. An apparent and factitiouB unity b 
still preserved for the present on the surface, because men grasp* 
superficial ideas much more readily than deep fundamental principlesi. 
liembers of the advanced school are still at one on such subordinate' 
points as the advisability of a friendly understanding with the Boman 
Church, and, as a necessary prelude thereto, of the desirability of 
bringing the Pope to recognise the validity of our Orders. They are 
at one about high sacramental doctrine and ritual, about the import- 
ance of fasting communion, about the power of the priest in absolutiom 
They advocate ** high celebrations for worship,” they approve of calling 
Poly Communion ** Mass,” they favour non-communicating attendance, 
and they make no protest against the encouragement given to the 
unbapti^ and excommunicate to remain throughout the celebration 
of the hdly mysteries. On these secondary points all members of the 
school are agreed. But on the fundamental question of the basis of 
authority in the Church they are ** rent asunder,” like the veil of the 
Temple, from the top to the bottom.” There is no need to adduce 
proofs of the fact that the basis of antiiority, in the eyes of the original 
Tractarians, was Scripture, as interpreted ly the undivided Ohunfii. 
All their writings assume that the authority of Scripture is paramount. 
Any attempt to derogate from that infallible authority they xeusted 
witii the utmost vehemence. We have only to recall the part already 
alluded to as having been taken by Dr. Pusey in the oontroversiee 
occasioned by the publication of ** Essays and Beviews” and of Bishop 
Colenso’s volumes on the Pentateuch, or to pemae hia work on the 
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projAeli Dttmeli to make it dear that the inerranogr of Soriptiire ae a 
whde, the anpematoral character of Old Testament proj^eqy, were 
among the first planks in the Tractarian platform. Tiaib the offidal 
utterances of the Ohurch in her CEonmenical Oonncila were also 
regarded as practically infaUible also needs no demonstration. When 
the Chnrch spoke in her authoritative assemblies — so the Tractarian 
leaders taught with one consent — the faithful must submit. And| 
what' is of more consequence stUl, the Tractarian*doctrine of the source 
of authority was the basis of all its other teaching. Moreover, as haa 
been said, the Tractarian leaders cared little for ritual. They also 
deprecated the importance attached to fasting communion, and 
deplored the tendency to substitute ** hearing Mass for devout reo^ 
tion of the Lord’s Body and Blood.* And as to their views on the 
ministry and the sacraments, they were insisted on, not so much on 
the ground of their intrinsic fitness, as because they were believed to 
be in accordance with the voice of the universal Church. Thus the 
original Tractarians were at issue with their followers, the “ Bitualists,” 
on many points. But what the Tract writers would have said about 
the later developments of IVactarianism which have recently emanatedi 
from the Pusey House may be gathered from the grief and despair 
with which Canon liddon, Dr. Posey’s most loved and trusted disciple, 
is known to have received them. The view of the fallibility of 
Scripture enunciated by Canon Gore in Lux Mundi ” is, no doubt, 
confined to the Old Testament. But in the eyes of the original 
Tractarians the Old Testament was as infallible as the New, except, 
of course, so far as Jesus Christ, the Incarnate Word, had Himsrif 
superseded it by His divine authority. The notion Ibat, instead of 
Moses having given the Law, he was, in fact, only the author of a 
** certain germ ” of it, the teaching which represents Chronicles as 
idealising and exaggeihtbg the frets which it records,! would seem 
little short of blasphemous in the eyes of the school of 1833. Nor 
did the daring innovations of the new school stop there. When the 
authority of our Lord was invoked against them, their authors met 
the argument by the avo?ral of principles which seemed to challenge 
the decrees of Ephesus and Chalcedon. To teach not only that our 
Lord’s human knowledge was limited, but that it was fallible, to speak 
ci our Lord while manifest ” here in the flesh ” as having ** ceased” 
for a while ** to exercise certain natnnd prerogatives of the divine* 
existence,^’ have seemed to many orthodox theologians to come peril- 
ously near to contradicting the decisions of the univeAal Ohuroh.:t 
, The explanation of the Kenosis as an emptying Himself of some 

* Bee a letter written by Dr. Posey to tbe Dath jSSiqprew, aTEaotaiian dally news- 
paper, whinh had bat a brief edstenoe. Kebieb oorrespondeaoe oontalns similar' 

Twdf fch edition. 

, } Go(ek"Bamploalieetii^’*p.lM. 
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4i6lstidi?ef0BtTireBof hifl Godliead tjy tiie Eternal Word at the moment 
of His Ini»niation,iB an explanation whibh wonld hardly have aalkfiei 
Oyril of Alexandria, or, for the matter of that, Theodoretj or e?en 
Theodore of Mopmestia, who was, nevertheleBs, oondemned aa a 
faeretio by more than one CEcnmenioal Coonoil. Whether, again, a 
Oatholio theologian of the old aehool wonld allow that the sphere of 
the Godhead and the sphere of the manhood in Christ oonld be 
regarded as essentially distinct in the one person of Christ is once 
more a question.* So, too, may it be doubted whether the older 
Tractarians would have described the Divine Word as having ^ begun 
to live from a new centre when He assumed, manhood.” t Another 
Bamptxm lecturer has spoken of the divine attributes in the Inoamate' 
God as being modified or coloured” by His union with the God- 
head^ and of St. Paul as teaching that the Son of God ** continued 
in some sense to be what He was before.” § And a Professor at the 
sister univereity, whose reputation as a ** Catholic ” stands very high, 
has been reported as saying that Christ is two persons, indissolubly 
and eternally united together. If this be a correct report, he has 
fiiUen into downright Nestoriauism. 

These opinions may be true or false. It is not the purpose of this 
paper to pronounce upon them. But it is quite certain, first, that 
they are flatly contrary to the teaching of the older Tractarians ; and 
nes^ that they mark a rupture between the school of authority and 
the school of criticism in the Tractarian camp.' Some Ritualists ” 
hold strongly to the old Tractarian principles of the co-ordinate 
authority of Holy Scripture and the universal Church ; others hold as 
strongly to the new ideas lately broached. That there has been no 
aerious attempt at refuting them on Tractarian principles is due to the 
fact that, since the death of Canon Liddon, the older Tractarian 
school, or, if the term be preferred, the more orthodox Ritualistic 
school, has not a single theologian of repute who is competent for the 
task. Mild protests — very mild protests, as compared with the atti- 
tude of the older Tractarians towards heresy or novelty — ^have been 
made by certain of the Ritualistic clergy. But serious resistance has 
hardly even been attempted from that quarter. And from the very 
gbgerly way in which these fundamental questions have been treated 
by the modem representatives of Tractarianism we may gather some 
idea of its very critical position just now as a school of thought. In 
spite of its imposing appearance, its walls are cracking in all directions. 
Thus it possesses a Society, the English Church Union, for the dis- 
semination and support of its principles. The president of that 
Society, contrary to ^e judgment of some of its members, lately made 
overtures to the Pope on the question of Anglican Orders. Only a 

* Goie. " DisBertations," pp. 07, 206. t p. 215. 

% OtUey, ** Bunpton Leotares/' ii. p. 278. | Ibid,, p. lOa 
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Cew half-hearted protests were uttered Ij those who dissented from 
his aotioiu Avolnme, issued from the Pnsey House itself^ oontradiots 
the Tractaiian doettixie of the inspiration of Holy Soripture; the 
English Ohuroh Union, after full debate, refuses to enter upon the 
question. The new theorieB on the Old Testament necessitate the 
reopening of the questions supposed to be settled at Ephesus and 
Ohaloedon; an ominous silence reigns on all sides. Not only is no 
whisper heard within the walls of the English Church Union, but 
«V6n the organs A the party, save a few feeble murmurs in one or 
two quarters, are conspicuously mute. Some of the camp-followers of 
the party, assisted by guilds and societies, are pushing on flat Popery 
among their unthinking disciples. The leaders admit it. But they 
know not what to do. What change has come over the spirit of the 
Catholic party ’* ? It was not wont to sit thus with bated breath 
while the enemy was thundering at the gates of the Catholic dtadeL 
Even yet it has strong language at command for men supposed to be 
tainted with “ Protestantism " or antL-sacerdotalism. But for these 
internal disturbers of its peace it cannot find a word to say. Never- 
theless it has become sadly suspicious that there is something amiss. 
Its leaders are in correspondence with the ancient Latitudinarian enemy, 
and it has no one to take their place. There is no one among its 
members who is strong enough to vindicate satisfactorily the authodfy 
of Scripture or the decrees of the (Ecumenical Coundls. It does not 
seem able even to decide with authority the controversy between 
the pro-Boman and the anti-Boman school which exists within it. 
Thus, though it present an imposing ficont at present to the passera- 
by, it knows that its house is so full of fissures that no one dare walk 
across the floor. 

The real truth is that we are on the eve of a new departure. The 
Tractarian school has done its work, and is doomed to disappear before 
very long. 

“ Onr little sjatems liare their day, 

Th^ have their da7 and cease to bo." 

And when that day comes, other forms of thought will take their 
place. In what direction this new departure will endeavour to lead us 
it were premature to predict Jtmay be, as some signs seem to predict, 
toward the restoration to the laity of their place in the Church of Gbd ; 
it mesj be in the direction of limitmg that one man power ” in the 
ChnnA which has been shown to lead to sndh disaster in other 
human societies. Let us at least hope that it will be in the direction 
of a larger toleniice, upon a wider and more genuinely Catholic boais. 
Definite truth there must be, or religion ia another name &r chaos. 
But whether sU the doctrinal and ecclesiastical minutue upon which 
the pfseent descendants ci tilie Traotsrians so strongly insist are parts 
of our CMhoUo heritage, is a point which, it must be confessed, admits 
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of dueoflaion. The neo-Ti»dari«aui of Oaixoii Gore’s sohool hsvo 
pradically cast; aside ecdesisstioal authority, and hare become adrocatea 
of an understanding with modem thonght. They hare thus detached, 
or are detaching themaelres, from the school of tradition, and hare 
joined, or are joizdng, the ranks of the adrocates of free inquiry and 
the supremacy of oonsdenoe. It is to be hoped that we may in time 
hare a rehabilitation of the Beformers, who, for the last haU-centnry 
or so, hare been so handsomely abused* Perhaps people may come 
to see that, whaterer their faults— and no reasonable man will deny 
that they hod faults — they were the pioneers of the progress and 
liberty, dril and religious, which we now enjoy. We may become 
dimly sensible of the fact that they were hardly, perhaps, the un- 
redeemed rillains ” it has been the fashion for years to describe them 
as being, in the language of a well-known ‘‘ Bltualistic ” leader, who 
lired to regret the riolence of his words. But, whaterer the future 
has in store for us, we who are now awaiting the opening of the 
twentieth century hare unquestionably brighter prospects before ns than 
the Christian religion has ever known since the first century of its 
ezistenoe. There are signs— reiy recent signs— of the approadb of a 
better understanding between men of rarious schools within the Church 
of England itself. The Nonconformists are on all sides abandoning 
those extreme hard-and-fast notions of the dirine decrees whidb 
placed them in such irreconcDable opposition to the formularies of 
the English Church. The Hussian Church is displaying signs of a 
warm interest in the history and position of the Anglican body. There 
are everywhere evidences of stir and upheaval in the Boman Com- 
munion favourable to an abatement of that great obstacle to a general 
reunion, the claims of the Boman See. And though the tortuous 
policy rf Borne in the past cannot fail to mspire suspicion of her good 
faith in the present, the recent reply to the letter dl the two Arch- 
fauhopa is at least couched in courteous phrase. Of immediate reunion 
there is, of course, not the slightest chance. But we may trust thab 
Christian thought is entering on a phase which brings ultimate 
reunion in sight. The first duty before us is to get rid of old anti- 
pathies and prejudices ; the next to distinguish between fundamental 
doctrineh and pious opnions; the next, to join the number of those 
who would induce the Church to retrace the many steps she has taken 
on the barren path which has led to the multiplication of dogmas. 

^'Qui divine studio operam datis,” exclaims Bishop Pearson in one of his 
Condones ad Clerum,*’ qui chartis potissimum sacris impaUesdtis ; qui 
venerandum sacerdotis offidum aut occupatis, aut ambitis ; qui tremendam 
animarum curam susoepturi eatis; ezeutite praesentis sae^ pruritum, 
fugite affectatam novitatem, quod fuit ab initio quaerite, fontes omiBulite, 
ad antiquitatem conf ugite, ad saoros Patras redite, ad Eodesiam primitivam 
rsqpidt^ hoc est, ut cum propheta nostro J^loquar, IvHU/rrogfOo de Msisria 
enfMidt.” 
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Umn words srs mm needed now {hanW, for indkito the 
nsROW duumd between the Seylla of rigid eckeriastiflii daereei and 
the Ohaij^B of modem specnlstion. ]% Qod guide m iytlo n 
i^ht pnetioal applioationof that noble rfimm, go often gnotec^ and 
almost as often misapplied : in wemrm wmlas, in dahiii IHutai, in 
mnSmtaritas! 


A CouirtBT PiRsoir. 



THE ROMANCE OP SCHOOL 


T hebe u still am mmamed Mm A ptomce due to the 
BBtorhood, who are, as we now recognise, mwe than nine, has 
no one of them for Sorer^. Tet is not the school fit to be toe 
kingdom of a Mnse? 

It maj be tme that poetry, like rdigkm and philosophy, “ deems 
all toin ga human aldn to her.” Bnt this is to say the too mnob 
whiob is to say nothing. Shopkeeping and toe labonr of the laundry 
are human too, bnt the Muse, if she has erer been surprised bei^e 
toe till or toe mangle, has never lingered ; not even a Wordswortb 
can domesticate her there. The magio light that turns cobweb to 
golden gossamer, and strikes a sparkle of jewels out of an ash heap, 
will away again, leaving no time for study and disillusion. Whether 
a suhjeot can be called poetic is therefore a qnestirm of degree ; how 
long and how much is the converse with it of the Mnse? There ar» 
certainly themes in which poetry is at home, not a mere visitant : 
there is war and toe chase, shepherding and husbandry, even pditos, 
when they spell revolution, even commerce, while she is not on 
’Change, bnt is on the seas between her markets. Can poetry be made 
at borne in toe school? 

The answer from history wonld be discouraging. Not to go back 
to toe benches where the learning of toe |igyptians was acquired, 
boys' schools have been described as early as toe days of Peridea, bnt 
only toe Mnse of comedy went there, and tost to teach Aristophanca 
toe now trite reflection on the decay of tnannen among young people : 
no Muse guided thither even “our Euripides, the human.” Andi 
later, while Virgil could dng not only of the camp bnt of the farm, 
his lyrist friend presmts toe <'oId sobod ” and its headmaster wito 
no more tondi of poetry than toe grown fiootvnan recalls toe doainto 
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and tlie tawae. If a lfiata<t>f aohod then l^idia wm till of late a 

JfuM in fortOm, and4uB li||t'tjMit4Edi9' "wt tip li«r atool" in a 
titalir realnie w -v • , . . 

Yesterday, however, A^'^dsit, history’s' yesterday of fifty yean ago* 
For two genexatlonB or dear, 4b has* be^ peesihle for a man to dioose 
to be a BohoolmaSter for Ae sake oEJbiis bread and of a task, bat also 
beoanse that way lies romanoe. 

The English Midlands are not Ae Aosen land of poetiy, Aongh 
Shakspere’s Avon creeps Aere still. Bat Aere in two all bat 
neighboor Aires, ander Aeir headstones sleep the two men who made 
a new tnnefbl sister descend from heaven. We cannot give her a 
name (it needs a Greek to name a Muse), but only a title. She is Ae 
Mase of School. 

Of sAool, be it understood, not of edacation ; these two are not Ae 
same. Certain educationists have said so before now, meaning a 
sarcasm. It is trne also wiAont Ae sarcasm. There may be, still 
kept back by heaven, a Mase of education too, and to her may be 
some day given for her kingdom, when she is ready to inherit it, all 
that can be time-tabled, standarded, and certificated; all codes, 
registers, and meAods shall be hers. Why not ? For Aese matters 
are greats though not yet beautifal ; Minerva, an immortal, has Aem 
in care. Bat the Muse chooses and is not chosen ; and Ae school is 
her choice already, but Ae board and the syndicate are not. 

Nor even so has she chosen Ae sAool everywhere. The FrenA*' 
mw and Ae German must tell us wheAer lycc'e and gymnasium 
know her. ^he had scarcely settled on the Thames and ItAen and 
Avon, when Ae crossed Ae sea to Ireland ; there, however, she is, if 
a divinity, only a Saxon one. And Ae crossed the Tweed too ; ]At 
Aere, sinoe she came down to earA on Ae wrong bank of that 
river, her title is still defective, for what are fifty years of sojonm to 
a Scot ? 

To drop Ao parable, is Aere not a new thing under Ae sun in 
Ae imaginative affection which our time bestows upon the sAool? 
A school has become to its members the inspirer evezywhere of a 
sentiment, here and Aere of even a passion. There is a magic for 
Aem in its name, like Aat in Ae name of country or in Ae watA- 
word of a race : it tonAes Ae springs of ambition and Aame, often of 
action : Aere are a few in whom Ae quickest pulse Aat beats is Aat 
whiA this name stirs. Was it ever so before in history between a 
lioy and his sAool ? 

{ If it ever was, literature shows no trace of it» Books knew of 
school only as a piece of businesB, like i^prenticeAip or Ae eanose ; 
and imagination touched its det^ only for Ae humoroas oppor- 
tuni^ found in whipping-UoAe and beoAes, ink blots and Aumbed 
grammars, imd tha stolepF^aters of Ae truant. Or men wrote of 
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achoolboj aflUrs as one would write of the nureeiy or a visit to the 
dentist, as of things it might he necessary to discuss, but hardly in 
company, unless with an apologetic lightness of tou^. Nowa&ys 
there are fictions in which only schoolboys are the heroes ao4,villainB^ 
but grown men and women read them. Nay, the schoolboy's life 
already yields the songs winch please within the rirde, and may any 
day yield the poem which will please beyond it 

There are those who will deride this new interest in the child, and 
say it is only ftshion’s last amusement, rather longer lived than the 
aesthetic craze, rather less foolish than the athletic; that presently the 
maxim, by which our own little selves were repulsed in the desire of 
srif^exprewion, will be called back into nse, and the boy and his 
afflun w^ be told that they may have in society a place but not a 
voice. 

This is not what will happen, however. The new child-worship is 
not all idolatry, any more than was the old woman-worship. As a sex, 
so an age may ne^ to be rescued from a world-old neglect, and, once 
rescued, its claim to man’s consideration may be harmonised but 
never denied. The woman, sinoe chivalry discovered her amiableness, 
has never again become the thrall ; and the child, whose charm haa 
been so latriy discovered, will not be driven back to the sordid shades 
where he was found two generations ago. No more will the poetry 
of childhood wither again, unless that of womanhood has withered, 
because we now can see that hrif the talk of chivalry was an insincere 
and fooliah mode. Doubtless new knowledge of mankind, like new 
knowledge of Nature, begins in magic ; but the philosopher outstays Ihe 
magician ; and with the estate of child, as of woman, the world, having 
onoe discovered it, will keep the romance when it has long parted 
with the phantasy. 

However, our present oonceru is not the romance of the child, but 
of the bc^. And as yet only of the boy bom in the fortunate home* 
That is the necessary order in the romantic; it moves downwards, as 
they say temperance and good manners do, ;iand as did the leverenoe 
for woman. At present I have only to bA myself why there is a 
poetry in the life of those schools for the sons of the gentle and the 
fortunate whidi the last half of tins century haa nursed so zerionaly ? 
If any one dhatges me with the fallacy of '^meny^questioiiB,*’ and 
would have me first prove the poetry to be therb l^fore I begin to 
eeoount for it, 1 answer, aa he who retorted to a otitic of his manakm'a 
aidhitecture^ that, for himself, he lived on the inside of it For I say 
liuit I was a boy in a school and am a man in one ; for me it is enough 
tiuti it is all gkffions within. 

So Z ask, of what stuff is this poetry of school made? 

And, first, 1 see that it is yielded by the most demental of all tha 
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fiMsta of the oaaoi wUoli is that school is for boys, and boys are men 
beginning. The poetry of sohool is the poetry of beginnings. 

Why are beginnings poetic ? That is a question to whiofa some- 
where or other lies an answer, bnt it lies in the laps of philosophers. 
We will not go and ask them. We will rather recall how on Some 
enmmer morning of travel we came from bed into golden sunlight, 
with the scent of dew upon it, and the crisp note of a bird above the 
spring in the hostel garden, and the low of cattle coming off the 
meadows. *How the blood danced to the piping of Pan 1 How the 
score of minutes over the hasty meal were grudged out of the twelve 
coming hours of gold in the sliding magic landscape of the traveller’s 
day ! Heigh ho ! and then the weary nodding hours, the jaded senses 
of mid-afternoon in the banquette of the coach, till at the touch of a 
cold mountain shadow the soul shook herself awake again, and poised 
for the descent on the white walls of the evening landing-place. For 
him who journeys in company of youth it is always early morn- 
ing ; some one is always beginning ^e day, some one is measuring, 
with eyes full of sunlight, his vi^e landscape of achievement, and 
seeing every league of it fresh with the dew of the morning. We 
know he is wrong, and we could tell him of the dusty mid-day 
hedge-rows and the sleepy eyes carried past them. Bnt we do not. 
Would we rob him of the bread in the strength of which he will go ? 
Besides, we also know that he is right ; his is the illusion which is 
vision i for it is not the landscape that grows dull, bnt the eyes 
thi^ grow dim. His, perhaps, will not tire as ours do. Perhaps. 

That Perhaps, of how much of life’s beauty is it the name ? Take 
it away; replace it with certainty; imagine life’s country to be 
scanned not in the vagueness and illusion of its present perspective, 
but as in a map, or as fields under a bird’s-eye view, and would not 
romance be gone ? That was not so wise a prayer : Give me to 
know mine end.” 

Now, of a boy no one knows the end. When the generous lad has 
become the solid banker in the late fifties, we know the end too well, 
and the dew of poetry dries off him. And, to confirm our view of 
the charm of uncertainty, let this banker’s solid state be shaken by a 
doubt, let it become thinkable that iusolvency may knock at his door, 
even his, to-morrow, and a kind of poetry reclothes him* Nay, for 
tha^ let it only cross our mind that he is a man all the while as well 
as a banker, and that one day this man will leave the banker lying, 
and will go out from his money-bags naked ” into the gulf, no one 
able to pronounce whither— and how he is at once a figure of romance ! 
Snrdy *<the doubtful doom of human kind” is not worn only as a 
badge of onr low condition. It is a grace as wdl ; it chains, bnt it 
crowns us too. And this orown of mortalily is at its brightest while 
it is worn by the boy, and all things are poi^Ue. 

* VOL. uocni, 2 F 
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Not quite so* Make what one mif ^ Perhipe, still it is w 
word of narrow limits for ninelgr^^nme of the mastsv^s hundred. It la 
bat the one who will be distingaidied ; the rest will be no better than 
their fathers, and what these are yon know. 

Do 1 ? To me it seems that whaterer lives is distingaiahed ; it is 
a new thing emerged from the featureless deep, a thing which never 
has been, and never will be again. Disimiotioa is life, written in 
more letters. He is no fit master of yonth who ceases to believe 
that distinction is the goal of everything that becomes a living 
sonl. 

There we have anticipated a second element in the romance of 
school — the charm bred of the tonch of human personality. Where 
is this tonch of personality so constant and so immediate ? That is 
the fact which finds ont the master whom Nature did not send to the 
school, and makes his unhappiness . his woe is that the contact with 
human lives is too incessant and too close. The same fact makes the 
drama which delights another. Admit that the natures we touch 
are immature ; still it is the immaturity of that which will be man. 
And all of the man which is in the boy meets and tonches yon ; the 
Batare fronts you whole. The grown man presents to yon one side 
of him ; meets yon as the man of basiness, but will not speak of 
hearth and home, or makes company for yon as guest bat will nob 
open on his profession, lie moves on his course, a planet which 
kmpB always the same face towards yon, and will not abide yonr 
question as to the further hemisphere. The boy mast abide yonr 
question, if yon put it. It may be unwise to pnt it : that, however, 
is an inquiiy for the ethic, not the dssthetic, of onr subject. But, 
indeed, without any questioning, the mere daily movement of school 
life, its round of work, play, discipline, intercourse, makes revolve 
under the eye, not perhaps all of a nature’s aspects, but very many of 
them : what is reserved you can see into, if time and right occasion 
serve. To no one bnt yon, unless it be here a priest and there a 
doctor, are lives so laid bare. Immature lives, yes, bnt bow close you 
see them and how fall ! All the passions that move humanity look 
at yon out of the windows. All the kinds which Natnre fashions are 
there. The soldier’s frank miscbief, the staid plainness of the clerk, 
the scholar grave-faced or “looking elvish;” Jacob with eyes of 
calenlation ; oftener and welcomer, Isan, with eyes fall of the sun, 
and the smell of the field upon his raiment ; here a countenance with 
the shadow on it where yon may read a prophecy of sorrow, and 
there the full, merry lips of the fann, with neither prophecy nor 
remembrance ; faces with the seal of the tyrant, or tiie s^ ol the 
villain ; fnrtiveeyes, that provoke to ^||scoveiy ; rebel eyes, to oonqnest; 
byal eyes, shy, bat with a fiash at yon under the lids ; eyes of 
aspiration with a q^ark in them, of repentance, with a tear } beanty, 
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buff «K> witb rQttgb, bomely flavooni m of potherb or gerlio; 
end nteliatgr with the emdl <A tl» good red eerth of which Adam 
was ttoolded : last, now and again it is History wUoh fronts yon, in 
features of mass Ofld force, or with the fine graving of race; then 
onoe in life, oonld yon bnt see it, the genins ; and once, oonld yon 
fathom it| saint 

There are, however, other founts of poetry than that of personality. 
Man may be the roof and orown of things, bnt he is not also the 
floor and basement. A second claim on the Mnse is advanced by 
Nature. One remembers, indeed, how a generation sated witib Pope 
and oonvinced by Wordsworth believed the noblest stady of mankindt 
was no longer man bnt Nature, and that the poet was there chiefly to 
make ns descriptions of the landscape : from which error blossomed 
many paintings by novelist or verse-writers of skies and fields on a 
fatiguing breadth of canvas ; mgnvtia rnra, which the reader, like 
Virgil’s wise husbandman, will pndse and pass by. We are now 
again able to perceive that Nature pleases us chiefly as the back- 
ground of man and his passions. This is why there is for each man 
jnst one piece of the physical world which unfailingly holds poetry 
for him : it is the plot which he calls home. Home has poetry even 
for the children of prose. It is, we are told, the laws of association 
which account for this : it is the partiality of memory which strews 
the glamour on the fleld and btone and timber of the birthplace. 
Bnt Association, that handmaid of all work in modem psychology, 
can be overtasked. I will suggest that our sense of beauty in the 
home is rather a part of the birth-instinct, the same which discovers 
to ns the beauty in the mother's face. Earth, the first of goddesses, 
is the mother of us all ; but each oi us in special knows the mighty 
mother only by that lap of earth which nursed his beginnings, by 
the stones piled from her quarries, the timbers that grew from her 
sod. This is for him his mother’s face, and it is beautiful because it 
is hers and he is her child. Now this romance of home, of whatever 
stuff it is woven and on whatever loom, has of late been singularly 
transferred to home’s one-time antithesis, the school. Do the ciitieB 
complain that the natural parent is bebg robbed of his boy by the 
professional parent, his master? Let us have the whole of their 
oom|flaiQt then. Is not the home robbed as well ? Has not the 
boy’s love of the birthplace gone a straying, and settled on the thres* 
hold of his Alma Hater? Perhaps in truth neither parent nor birth<^ 
{daoe is robbed at all : love spreads undivided,” or can be learnt 
abroad to be used at home. Anyhow it is not our part to stop and 
do jnstioe here, bnt only to noto the fact. Astrange thing has come 
aiboiit, and the imaginative awtions of plaoe duster now where no 
one maid have looked lor them half a centaxy ago, and invest with 
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their poetry whet to a schoolboy c£ thit time wee a bleak land of 
Oxae. The schoolbc^, do I say t But it i# Hot the boy’s a&ctions 
which are here our concenii except when the boy is father to the man. 
the man who becomes pastor and master in the walls where a few 
summers earlier he was scholar, or in walls which presently wear for 
him the same beauty as his own. Ah ! friend or stranger, but you 
know it — this poetry of the affections of place. You know it, for 
you have rested oars on the broad stream’s bosom to see the storied 
towers stand up from the meadows, a magic air upon their battle- 
ments ; or from a distant hill you have viewed the spire of your chapel 
prick up between the elms; or the broad roof of your stately hall has 
taken the sunshine on it like a shield ; or the rich window rises on 
the steep over the strong, clear mountain river, and you have cried 

“ If I forget thee ! ” What need to persuade such as you that 

school has the poetry of home ? 

One source of the romance of school is left, and it is worth all the 
rest. 

Valiant warrior, thou who eurpassest in beauty the children of 
men. gird thyself with thy sword upon thy thigh,” cried the Bishop 
after the threefold accolade in the young knight’s ordination. ** Thou 
who surpassest in beauty.*’ Perhaps there was too often need for the 
prayer, God make thee good as thon art beautiful” But to the 
mode of life which we call chivalry, whatever was its virtue, beauty 
at any rate cannot be denied, in the school of our Jays chivalry has 
flowered again : and that is why the life of school is beautiful. 

Eeoount the tale, in language t loderu but correct, of p knight’s 
boyhood, and ask yourself if you are not telling the story of your own 
boy. He is taken at seven years of age from the care of the women, 
who yet have already taught him that he must be a gentleman, and 
he goes with a band of boys of like condition to the house of a noble, 
.Or it may be to a hospital founded by a princely patron, and ruled by 
some approved knight as a school of the gentle life. In either case 
he changes his natural parent for a parent by profession, for it is 
prescribed that if his father be a kuight, he must be trained “ in the 
service of some other knight.” There he gains perhaps some tincture 
of the arts, the liberal not the industrial, and spends mnch of his 
time in training lungs and muscle, to run, vault, leap, dimb, and 
throw. Above tdl he is made to ‘^fag,” and that assiduously, for his 
elders, and he counts it no dishonour. At times perhaps he experi- 
ences the rod, and, unlike his villi^e brothers or his peers abroad, 
thinks no shame of it, knowing that his dignity is safe. There also 
he is taught to speak the truth, to study fair manners and eat among 
ladies in hall, to reverence the knight^ brotherhood, not to flinch at 
gmto, not to brag, not to take fonl advRtage of an enemy nor gmdge 
41 fidr defeat, to stand by leader ta comrade to the end, to play up a^ 
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play the game, thmi|^ fibe game be a loafc ones andiamki all ihui, to 
wonUp in deed and thoogbt one eorereign lady ; thongb, now 1 
beHiink me, yonr son’s ideal qneen is no dame of fleA nor a maiden 
at all, bnt the Boon Mother of his sdiool brotherhood, and yet not 
the less a dimity, whose name, if tales are troe, is aUe to steel a 
heart and string an arm in a day of battle. 

Yes, it is the knightly life once more, with its virtnes and its 
perversions, with the gallantry, the hononr for troth and for hardi- 
hood, the brotherlinesB and the loyalties; and also with the narrow- 
nesses, the pride of caste, the soldier scorn of books and of indnstry 
which is not of the open air, as war, the chase, the game ; with the 
cavalier's disproportionate fancy, his postponement of the religions 
conviction to the class sentiment in which the gentleman is more 
than the Christian ; and with the moral perils which beset a brother- 
hood which yet is not a family Bat, with its glory and its fanlts, 
chivalry it is again, and that is the reason why the life of school has 
romance. 

Some of ns old enough to have been boys when the enthusiasm of 
the public school was new, can witness that King Arthur’s men of 
the Bound Table, rallying about a hero leader, sworn to a venture 
under him, proud with the consciousness of a cause to be held against 
the world, were very plain to our understandings, and seemed no fable, 
or else a fable told of ns. 

Bnt chivaliy, it will be said, is an affair of a class : it is a possible 
mode of life only for aristocrats ; and the public schools, even the 
greatest, are now democratised. They count their thousands where 
once their fifties, and these levies are in overwhelming odds from the 
burgess homes, not the knightly. Yes, but the nses and sentiments 
of a people are always those of the earlier settlers in the land, and we 
may be glad that the chivalrous class was in the territory of the 
school betimes, and able to teach the host of newcomers who have 
brought their raw vigour and humanity, and alas ! also their wealth, 
into it, that older ideal of the gentle warrior, with a tradition of 
manners which flower only in homes of leisure, and a standard of rank 
more delicate than the money-bag. Has it, indeed, been enoi^gh 
noted how those secular foes, m^tarism and industrialiam, which 
are the modem and preciser names for the codes of the knight and 
the burgher, are meeting and allying and interchanging gifts in the 
school of our day ? It is a fair i^anoe when indnstiy and war have 
kissed each other, when strength has flourished out d the earth of a 
vigorous nature, and courtesy has looked down from the hif^ plaoes 
of an old ideal. The severer judges of the pabUo sbhool, who are 
echoing, if they knew it, the andent oiy of the town against the 
land, should hm acknowledge the system a frnit they are glad to 
hamit. 
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** Vdiaut warrior, thou who aorpaisaBk in beaaty the duldien d 
vea,” But where, when all ie said, was the beanly of the warrior ? 
Kot in knighthood's trappings and oironmstanoe, the wind in a plnxne, 
the spark on a helmet, the sheen and motion of a horse. No ; the 
life ohivalroQs was beantifal beoanse it was the flowering of a spiritnal 
seed, of a moral idea, the snlgeotion of Sdf, with her passionB and her 
fears, to a higher order— an order that, for the men of that day, was 
imaged in the olaims of brotherhood, fealty, the gentle life, and truth 
in bve. It is from this nnearthliness, tl^ inward glory, which was 
the vision of the few, but the discipline of the many, that there breathed 
on chivalry its air of beauty, the “ light which never was " on stately 
panoply, or proud yonng face of the soldier. Here is the romance of 
chividry ; and no likeness of habit, social complexion, temper, predi- 
lection, between the modem school of letters and tbe medimval school 
of arms, can retam for the one that romance of the other, nnless 
behind the new form burns the old spirit. Does it bum there ? The 
question is momentous. Is our chivalry of the school a troo phase 
of the world-old conflict of ^^soul at war with sense"? Is the 
public school a fortress held for the ideal against the earthlmess of 
monqr, fashion, luxury, selfish competition, sloth, cowardice, dread of 
pain, and all other the forces of materialism ? Are we rearing there 
a knight-errantry fit to keep the marches of an empire, and to purge 
the land nearer home of wrong, violence, lust ? To the gallant old 
ohivabous watchwords what echoes come back within its walls ? By 
the answer stands or falls the romance of school. 


John Hintley Skrine. 



THE RELATION OF CHOICE TO 
FREEDOM. 


I N a former essay an attempt was made to approach the diffionlt 
sabject of freedom from the standpomt of biology. It was shown 
that an ideally free life is a life of unrestrained self-realisation, and 
that in a finite being snch self-realiBation can only take place in a 
defined coarse. Consequently ideal free will, the actire expression of 
the ideal free life of a self-oonsoioas being, lies in the inteUigent 
direction of all the personal energies into this coarse, the resnltant 
acting bemg the spontaneoas and adequate expresmon of the whole 
natare. In snch a case we saw that choice would be excluded ; freedom 
would have swallowed up choice. Until this stage is reached, how- 
ever, what place does (hoioe hold? What is its relation to that 
freedom which will end I7 annihilating it? And is its existence a 
sign that we are under necessity, or that we are free ? 

If we put aside all metaphysioal predilections, and allow onrselveB 
to be guided only ly the teaching of experience, we shall certainly 
say that it is a sign we ate both — ^nnder necessity because we 
are oompeiled to choose, free because the ontoome of ohoioe is a 
spcmtaneons activity. 

It is Strange how our persutent desire for logical finish is ooatanu- 
ally driving ns to one-dded, and therefore untrue, conclusions. In 
the age-kmg controversy over free-will it is so mneh easier to be 
mtber neoessaiiaas or Ubertaiiaos than to be guilty of the paradox of 
dedating ourselves on both sides at once, or rather steering an 
apparently impoasible course between the two. NevothaleeB, in this 
«8 in other matters, the difihmlt and much-abused vut media is, after 
all, the surest, and if not always logically defennUe, is nevertheleBs 
in a hi^ sense absolutely reasonable. 

In &e jResent instance, however, the logie of the position is not so 
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bcfehea as might be sopposed. A lit^p refiectioii will eonyinoe xm 
that the power of dioioe cannot^ as so many persons seem to think, be* 
synonymooB with freedom, becanse ohoioe iti^lf is not a matter of 
<^ioe, bat neoes^y. We do not dioose whether we shall choose, we^ 
must choose. Of two eonrses open to a mi^, he may take one or the 
other or neither. Bat sapposing him to remain passiye, he has none 
the less exeroised his power of choice ; he has chosen not to act. If 
he cannot escape from choosing, however earnestly he may desire to 
do BO, he is oertamly nnder compulsion in some sense. 

Bat there is anotiier aspect of the question which leads irresistibly 
to the same conclasion. Suppose a man with two courses open to 
him, and sappoae, instead of selecting one or the other, he wants to 
parsue both, how is the fact that this power of choice can only be 
ezardaed in such a way as to preclude the possibility of his d^g 
what he really desires, reconcilable with its being another name for 
freedom ? Nor u sach a case at all recondite or unpractical. Many ^ 
a man would like to live a life of ease and grow famous at the same 
time ; bnt he cannot. Either the life of ease and mediocrity or the 
life of toil and fame, not both. Again, many a man would be delighted 
to gratify himself by yielding to intemperate pleasures, and yet not 
miss the honour and consideration due to virtue. But again it is 
impossible. Either self-indulgence and its wages or self-restraint and 
its reward, not both. Here again, therefore, the very exercise of 
choice implies a measure of compulsion—/ <?., of necessity. 

At the same time it quite as evidently implies a very different 
element Whether 1 shall act in one way or another way or not act 
at all, together with all the consequences which depend on my decision, 
is undetermined till 1 determine it. Tn other words, 1 bring to pass 
a condition of things which without my intervention would have had 
no existence. How does this fact bear upon freedom ? 

In asking this question we enter upon an inquiry larger in its scope 
than that of human activity, for if it is true that we have the power 
to make actual what was before only possible, we assert that the uni- 
verse is one within whose limits possibilities exist. This, as has been 
forcibly pointed out by Professor James, is the true point at issuo 
between determinism and indeterminism. The latter acknowledges 
that 

“ mnewhere possibilities exist and foma part of tinith. Determinism, on 
the contrary, says that they exist nowhere, and that necessity on the* one 
hand wd impossilnlity on the other are the sole categories of the real. 
Possibilities that fail to get realised are for determinism pure Ulusions : they 
never were possibilities at all. There is nothing inchoate, it says, in this 
universe of ours, all that was, or is, or shall be in it having been from 
eternity virtually there ” * 


* "The WiU to BeUere,*’ p. 151. The Dilemma of DetennisisBu 
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PiofeiBor James filler ve]|^ appositely points out that 

** what divides us into possibility or anti-possibility men is different faiths 
or po6tnkt6B^~po8fu2a^ of rationdUty. To this man the world seems more 
rational with possibilities in it, to that wa-n more rational with possibilities 
excluded ; and talk as we will about having to yield to evidenoe, what makes 
us monists or pluralists, determinists or indeterminists, is at bottom always 
some sentiment like this.” * 

To the present writer the world certainly appears more rational 
—not more logical, merely, though this is included, but more satis- 
factory to the whole reason — with than without possibilities, Ck)n- 
sequently, in this essay they are postulated. The question before ns 
is not whether they exist, but whether we can at all define the region 
in which they have their root 

Casting our eyes on the world about us, we search in vain fbr any 
indications of tiieir existence save in connection with organic life. 
Rigid necessity appears to obtain within the inorganic universe 
per se. Nothing therc^ it seems, could happen otherwise than as it does 
happen. If we let a stone fall freely from a height, we can predict 
the exact spot where, in conformity with the law of gravitation, it 
will reach the ground. But let loose a bird from the hand, it may 
alight anywhere on the ground, on any tree, on any part of the 
housetop. There is an indefinite number of possibilities as to where 
it may come to rest. No less than the fall of a stone, the flight of 
the bird is in accordance with the law of gravitation, but the rigid 
necessity which appeared to characterise that law has disappeared. 
Though never ceasing to act, and to act in the same way, it leaves 
room for plenty of possibilities. It is not the rigidity of the law of 
gravitation, but want of spontaneity in the stone which renders its 
motion so different from that of the bird. What is true of gravity is 
true of every other of the great physical laws. Directly they come 
in contact with life they are revealed in a new light. The way is 
opened to possibilities, things that may, but need not be.” 

It is also, in the case of self-conscions beings, opened to choice ; 
for such a being perceives that within his own sphere of activity 
there are various things that may be,'* and that the reaUsation 
some will preclude that of others. He acts so as to give reality to 
those possibilities which most appeal to him, and he does this 
knoifingly. In other words, he chooses t Choice is thus seen to be a 
necessaiy consequence of an order, including alike self-conscions 
intelligenoe and possibilities. The existence of the order limits the 
range of the possibilities, equally whether the latter are or are not 

« The Will to Believe,** p. 168. The Dilemma of Detenaiaism.- 

t This, at my rate, is m ideqnate deflaitioa of ohoioe when it has xefereBoa to ends 
to be attained. The dholbe of inems by which the enda may be oompaawd wears a 
somewhat dlflenml aiyeot disousiad farther oa. 
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<S9kfthle of actualisatiott bj bamaxi beingi^ In all cases they mast ba 
«aeb as could become actoal in the unieerae to which they belong. 
This fact has a most important bearing on the haxnan aspect of the 
question. Man wants to make actoal all that he deeixes to be so. 
Perfect freedom woold be the foil power of accomplishing this desire 
(only another name, therefore, for complete self-reaUsatioQ). The very 
first essential for attaining such freedom is that man’s desires should 
be in harmony with the order of the nniverse, because the possibilities 
it affords, and those only, can be aotualised. 

, Professor James, in the essay from which quotation has already 
been made, appears to think that we never do endeavour to actualise 
impossibilities. He asks 

** Wliat are tho altemativt's which, in pouii of fact, ofier themeelves to 
human volition ? What are thebe futures tiiut now seem matters of chance t 
Are they not all of them kinds of tlung^ already here, and based in the 
eadbtmg frame of NatuTO I lb any one ever tempted to produce an absolute 
accident, something utterly irrele\ant to tho lest of the world?” * 

These questions can only be answered in the negative with serious 
reservationB. I'ossibly it could be shown (though in the region of ethics 
even this is donbtful) that we never try to compass nids not based in 
the existing frame of Nature ; but in all regions of experience the 
endeavour to attain onr ends by entirely irrelevant mvam^ is frequent. 
The search for the phUosopher’s stone” and savage rain-making” 
are illnstratioDB of this in the physical sphere ; and all such attempts 
aim at neither more nor less than the production, not indeed of things, 
bntof ronncc^ions which are not based in the existing frame of Nature, 
**ab8clnte accidents” therefore. Of course ‘ ignorance is the prime 
motor in all such endeavours, and the whole progress of -science con- 
sists in a continual learning that accidental connecrions are non- 
existent, are not in fact among the possibilitieB of the universe. 

The increasing power which man is able to wield as he gradually 
masters this lesson, the marvellous control which even now it enables 
him to exercise over the physical agencies of Nature, snfiicieintly 
demonstrate that his freedom in the physical sphere depends on his 
knowing how to midee possibilities actualities by learning the law of 
their becoming so. It is during the process of ascertaining the law 
that the question of means — i.e., choice between alternative courses of 
actiem by which the end may be compassed— 'presents itself. It cannot 
be said to do so either before or after this stage. While the acci- 
dental connection is believed in, any course of action may commend 
itself as the right ona tc pursue. When the tme ccxmeotiQn is dis- 
covered, doubt is nen existent and deliberation uuneoessary. But 
between a man’s abandonment of the illusory connection and bis per- 

* The Will to Believe/' p. 157 The Dilerntna of Deterttiaiein. 
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oeptumof the tme ona, tharl lies often a whole world of experiera^m 
which the chief feature ia the continual reeurrenoe of the necessity to 
choose between altemetive courses of action. Is this one or that one 
the more promii&ig, the more likely to lead to the desired goal ? If 
he selects the wrong one, he has to turn badir and begin again, for he 
is sure sooner or later to come to an impassey a point where he ia 
compelled to realise that he cannot carry out his will, is definitely 
presented from attaining the desired result. In the earlier stages of 
this tentative process he is troubled by a sense of confusion and 
bewilderment. His attempts are more or less haphazard, he does not 
realise that he is in search of law, and trusts rather to stumbling 
accidentally on the right method. The confusion appears to be in the 
world without, but is in reality in the world within the man’s mind, 
and only abates as by one failure and another ho learns at any rate in 
what direction power to carry out his desire does riot lie. 

Thus in the physical region we see that, though the exercise of 
choice is not itself freedom, because it does not give the power to 
actnalise possibilities, it is a necessary step on the road to freedom, 
inasmuch as it implies a perception that any means will not avail to 
attain the desired end, but only that whose connection with the end 
is part of the ** existing frame of Nature.” And here is distinctly 
forediadowed that reconciliation between determinism and indeter- 
minism which is supposed to be so hopeless, and which Professor 
James, though he holds the clue in his hand, declares to be impossible. 
If there be such a thing at all as a u/iuersc, an ** existing frame of 
Nature,” then into that frame only certain kinds of posmlnlities will 
fit So far, therefore, there is determination. Bnt of these certain 
kinds there may be an indefinite number, any of which could be, 
none of which need be, some (unknown) of which will be, actualised. 
So far, therefore, there is indetermination. The ‘*kind ” of universe 
determines the kind ” of possibilities, bnt it does not detract in the 
least fnirn their being no more than possibilities, things which may or 
may not be realised. 

We must now apply these considerations in the region of efilucB. 
has the power within his own sphere to actnalise one of two 
possibilities, good or evil; and it is generally supposed that his 
freedom in bring able to choose which of the two it shall be. 

But this view of the matter is incompatible with the definition we 
have given of freedom — ^viz., absolute self-realiaation, the power to 
be, to do, and to know all that human natuie is capable of being, 
doing, and knowing. According to that, the condition of man’s 
freedom must He in his actualiring that one of the two possibiHtiee, 
good m* evil, which is in aooordanoe^with the ccnstiturion of the 
luriyerse, theanse only by thia means can his own nature ever ao 
develop aa to aohim complete aelf-realiBatkmt Moreover*, an attempt 
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to fletaaliBe a poesibility not thiiB in harnlcniy with the oonatitiition ok 
the nnireroe, and by means of it to achieve freedom, is an attempt to 
establish a connection not based in the existmg frame of Nature, and 
therefore nnrealisable — an “absolute accident.” Evil, it will be 
shown, stands in this relation to the universe and to man. 

At this point we are compelled to notice that however we may 
define evil,** it exists, and the quesdon consequently arises, how, it 
evil be not in harmony with the constitution of the universe, it can 
have become actual, because, as we have already seen, the kmd of 
universe determines the kind of possilnlities. It does so here. We 
look upon the universe, and science presses the fact upon us with 
ever-increasing emphasis as an order; but wherever there is order 
there is an implied possibility of disorder, and this being destructive 
of the order, is, with regard to it, evil. What is not possible, how- 
ever, is that disorder should bring about the same result as order. 
Thus, though we see clearly that evil regarded as disorder is a possi- 
biUty which the very existence of a universe, a cosmos, implies, we see 
with equal dearness that the realisation of capacities which demand 
order cannot be achieved through disorder. 

The significance of this fact will be better brought home to us by 
attempting some further investigation into the nature of good and 
evil as they affect the question of man’s liberty — ^his unrestrained 
power to 1 m, to do, and to know. If we can discover what chiefly 
conduces to and what chiefly hinders this full self-realisation, we shall 
obtain some very clear insight into the kind of order to which we 
belong, and the kind of disorder which its existence renders possible ; 
nor will the quest prove either long or difficult. Wherever in the 
world of human beings we find sdf-centred life, there we find life 
which is cramped, narrow, dwindling ; — on the opposite course, there- 
tm, to more complete development of its capacities and powers. 
Iliere may be social as well as individual self-centredness. The family 
whidi thinks solely of the advancement of its own members, the 
class ” which regards solely its own well-being, the nation which 
looks only to its own interests, alike find themselves, sooner or later, 
decreasing in the power and influence which are the result of a 
healthy vitality, and the sine qvA wm of a free activity. All the 
so-called “ social problems ” of the day have their root in that fatal 
propensity to self-centredness which is for ever opposing man’s eflbrts 
towards fuller development. On the other hand, the life whidi 
embraces within the s|ffiere of its own activity the activity and interests 
of other lives, finds itself enriched, enlarged, complemented; and this 
is equally true of individuals, elasses, and nations. The larger, 
more comprehensive, in a wo|3, more outgmng the fife, the stronger, 
more vigmus, more complete it is. This fuller self-rsalissSon 
is only attained, however, by a Belf-mounoement which often appess 
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Kk^ sdf-matilatioD, and even Belf-Blanghter* And jet the verdict of 
mankind is not ^btfnl that in snoh renoimoement the highest 
eadsfacticm oonebte. 

MeaButed by self-sacrifioej by heroism,^ says a well-known and most 
saggestive writer, << every other good sinks not only into a lower jdaoe, bat 
becomes evidently of a lower land. Nothing ^se in the same fall and 
nerfect sense deserves or reoeives the name of good. The homage of all 
hearts anequivocally affirms this title. ]Qven when there is not manhood 
enough to imitate, when the baser nature within us prefers the meaner 
course, the verdict of the soul is never doubtful. The pmns of martyrs, or 
the losses of self-sacrificinjg' devotion, are never classed among the evil things 
of the world. They are ith bright places rather, tlie culminating points at 
which humanity hu displayed its true glory and reached itK perfect level. 
An irrepressible pride and gladness are the feelings they elicit: a pride which 
no regret can drown, a gladness no indignation overpower.”* 

This irrepressible pride and gladness bursting forth spontaneonsly 
at “ the pains of martyrs or the losses of self-sacrificing devotion/’ 
what are they bat the pulsing of that fuller life to which mankind 
unceasingly aspires, an unmistakable token that the tme road to srif- 
realisation lies through self-renunciation ? It cannot be otherwise, for 
only by the sacrifice of the self-centred life can a life be attained 
which reaches beyond the poor and narrow oircle of individual 
capacities, or of family, or class, or national capacitieB, or (for here, 
indeed, lies the crucial point) the capacities of one pnny race of beings 
inhabiting one comer of the migbly universe. What human self- 
realisation demands for its accomplishment is the embracmg and bemg 
embraced within the widest possible circle of life, that which indades 
within itself and whose centre is the source of all being whatsoever. 
Only thus can man find an environment ample enough to respond to 
all his capacities, to develop to the full the powers which he ibels 
latent within him and struggling to the birth. But that life whose 
centre is the source of all being, whose infinite comprehensivenesB 
leaves nothing outside itself, is the divine life. What man’s self- 
realisation demands, therefore, is that his life shall be centred in 
God. This alone is freedom, whatever conduces to it is good, Self- 
centrednesB, which is the exact opposite to this, which, instead of 
admitting man to the widest circle of life, confines him within the 
narrowest, is bondage, and whatever conduces to it is m/. 

Having arrived at this point, we can see clearly what fimctioii we 
must assign to ohdoe. It is that unavoidable exeroiae of the will 
which eilher trams and diaoi{£Des it for freedom ot seals it for 
bondage. To choose the self-centred life — t.e., to be so appealed to 
by it as to endeavour to make it actual— is to choose ** evil,” to ohoose 
to be a slave. To choose the God-centred life-— is,, to give up oar 
being to be tnoolded on that vast scale-eig to dbooee “ good,” liberty ; 


* aiatea, of PaV p It. 
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taA otmtinaally, unoeMingly from day to day, from hoar to hoari it 
idgU} almoBt be said from mmnte to minate, the momentous deddon 
is bemg made. We are either oonsenting to and fuMiering, or 
refhaifig and prerenting, that full sdf-realisation which is freedom. 

** ^ Will you or wbn’t you have it so f * is the most probing question we 
are ever asked ; we are wed it every hour of the day about the largest as 
wdl as the smallest, the most theoretic as well as the most practical things. 
We answer by consents or non-consents, and not by words ; ” * 

but that to which we are giving or from which we are withholding 
consent is our own liberty, the liberty of the sons of Ood to take their 
lightfiil place in their Father’s house. It is, indeed, then no wonder 
that these dumb responses should seem our deepest oigans of com- 
munication with the nature of things and the effort demanded by them, 
the measure of our worth as men,” for upon these responses and that 
effort hang the eternal issues of our bemg. 

We are, of course, but rarely conscious of this. We feel only that 
we have to choose between good and evil, the good often appearmg 
the more difBoult, the more nnalluiing, the more doubtful of conferring 
ultimate benefit, and yet laying qpon us a constraining appeal to 
realise it which is wholly unlike any other appeal of which we are 
ODUSoions. It is the appeal of our own nature to be allowed scope to 
live — ^nay, rather of the divine nature — on which, if the universe be 
the outcome of the divine activity and self-conscious beings its culmin- 
ating product, our own is moulded, to live in us. And here lies the 
fnndamentti ra/isvn iVClre of the categorical imperative, the augJU felt 
to long before any account of it can be given by reason, felt still when 
aUegiance to it is refused, when to the logical faculty it is unable to 
justify itself. That sense of obligation, mi8underBto<^ and perverted 
as it so often is, is nevertheless the pledge and token of the freedom 
to be attained, the indication of the direction in which it lies. But 
before it is attained, what was called in a former essay t the tentative 
stage has to be passed through, the stage in which the developing 
reason is uncertain what course will truly tend to the fulness and 
perfection oi life which it dimly apprehends. This is the stage of 
choice, the stage at which good and evil both present themselves as 
possible means of self-realisation. While it lasts the function of the 
moral sense is to supplement the inadequacy of reason by enabling 
man to feel even when he cannot understand what course to follow; 
and the function of choice is to prevent his Mowing it blindly, to 
give him the means of himself working out his own freedom, the only 
way in which it can be attained by a seff-ocmsdons bemg. 

bet does not, h<mever,ilseU constitute finedo^ prisoner 

* James, " Friudplea of rijrahology,’’ toL if. 

t *'TheLawoi(Ul)cdy,’’€k>SfMirosmltaVlSW,^ 
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is not free beoanse he longs for liberty, nor yet becanse a way of com* 
passing it dawns upon him. He is free only when his chains are 
actnally loosed and the doors of his cell nnbarred, and he steps forth 
under the open heaven. In like manner, man is not free because he 
is more or less consdoas of boundless capacities of being which he 
could utterly appreciate and delight in, nor yet is he free when he 
begins to perceive by what means he may ultimately attam this perfect 
self-realisation. He is free only when it is attained. In the mean- 
while, that dominant value which the greatest teachers of all ages and 
of all countries have set upon ilmradcry and which is justified alike in 
the great events of history, and in the ordinary occurrences of every- 
day life, indicates clearly enough our recognition that tol)s\B the test 
of worth, not to do or to know, and that becanse being must eternally 
condition all knowledge and all activity. What we actnally are, 
therefore, determines the measure of freedom to which we here and 
now attain. What we ideally are — what as human beings we have it 
in ns to become — determines the kind of freedom which belongs to 
man in his perfection. The nature of this ideal liberty we ^mly 
feel (rather than, in any true sense of the word, understond) in all 
regions of our experience. For this reason the great universal 
instincts of mankind are, on the whole, to be trusted. We may, and 
do, blunder sadly as to the means we take to satisfy them, but we are 
not mistaken in our conviction that they ought ” to be satisfied. 
Such instincts are the thirst for knowledge, for righteousness, for 
happiness, for larger experience physical, mental and moral, for 
immortality, for God. 

The Gonclnsion at which we have arrived, then, may be summed up 
in the statement that man’s freedom is not now actual bat possible, 
and that he mnst himself render it actual by bringing his life into 
conscions harmony with the ideal order of Nature — the order as it exists 
in the divine conception, and gradually dawns upon the mind and heart 
of man, partly through extension of knowledge and experience, but 
chiefly through obedience to those inward monitions of the moral 
consdonsneBB from which no human being is exempt. And the fact 
that man’s self-realisation can only be accomplished by a self- 
renonnoing obedience, which brings him into union with nature and 
with the God of Nature, precludes it from being selfish. The 
supreme realisalaou of all those aspiratious of human beings which are 
so deep in their significance and so wide in their scope — the Absolute 
Truth, Beauty, and Holiness— exist in the Divine Being alone. Their 
lealisation in men is the realisation of the divine in him, so that 
freedom, wlm it is attained, is not the freedom of an isolated 
individual life, but the participation of each such liie in the freedom of 
thewU-pemdiug, Infinite Life itself. 

What has Imn above said to some extent answers a critioism 
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MCflited by tbe writer upon her former enay*— vis., that a snfficienlly 
dear line of demaroation had not been kept between that freedom of 
ohoioe which renden ns capable of evil, and the freedom of a perfected 
nature to which the necessity of exerdaing ohoioe nO longer ezists. 
From the standpoint of these essays we cannot thus regard freedom of 
choice apart from the nature which dbiooses. Moral choice is the 
symptom in self-oonaoions beings of a certain conditioByin the universe 
owing to which evil is possible. That condition has already been 
described as consisting in the fact that the universe, because it is an 
order, indudes among its possibilitieB that of disorder, or evil* In the 
case of self-oonsoious beings, in whom a certain independence is 
attained, the aotnalisation of this possibDity must, if avoided, be 
consciously avoided. It must, therefore, present itself to them as a 
thing that might be. The reason why they do not recognise that its 
actnalisation must prove a deathblow to freedom of development has 
already been several times stated, it may again be repeated that 
it lies in the inadequacy of the as yet partially developed reason 
to understand the true bearings of life. Therefore, the moral sense 
has at first to be obeyed blindly, and successful rebellion against its 
authoritative mandates presents itself In the light of freedom. On the 
other hand, to an nnoorrupted nature the instinct of obedience is felt 
to be healthy and trustworthy, that which ought** to be followed 
even at the apparent cost of renunciation of liberty. The necessity of 
ohoioe therefore arises. It is not something independent of freedom 
of nature, but a consequence of that freedom being only in course of 
becoming, not having actually become, an accomplished fact. When 
it has so become, however, its maintenance will depend on a continu- 
aaoe of that dear vision which precludes a mistaken conception of 
liberty* In that case evil , would not appeal to us any more than a path 
evidently leading away feom a goal which we had with effort attained 
would appeal to ns. Choice would be non-bbtent, not because there 
was no path, but because the notion of takings would not enter into 
consideratjon. In the same way, when onbe we have attained 
freedom, and are absolutely convinced in what it oonsistB, evil, which 
piedndes it, meets with no response. Tbe possibility of evil in a sense 
still exists, but it is one that we are not tempted to aetualise. It has 
become a moral mpossibility. 

In any consideration bearing on human freedom, the fact that evil 
is not Tim a mere possibility — that it is actual and oonfronts ns at 
every step— needs far closer investigation than it has here received, or 
than in a few concluding remarks can be given it. To say more 
with regard to its origin than has already b^n said in pointing out 
how such a possiUlity covld become actnd, would be a venture of tbe 
wildest temerity. We know, alas! — ^unless we are most wilfully 
• *<TfaeLBwoft4beTty.” 
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Uind— that onr race is tiintedi that in Botne way man haa failed in 
that self-abnegation which, thongh apparently a rexuninoement of, is 
in reality the way to full liberty, and we know also something of the 
fatal manner in which taints al nature are perpetuated by heredity. 
The result of this self-incuzied and self-propagated hradage ia 
twofold. Man finds that the actualisation of evil is fatally ea^, and 
when there do exist barriers to its aocom|dishment, he feels them as a 
restraint upon liberly, because his tainted nature leans towards that 
whidi is its bane and blight, and strives to find therein what it never 
can — ^fuller self-realisation. And when this error is perceived, then 
man finds the actualisation of good hard and precarious, and there ia 
wrung from him the cry whose bitter significance has come home to 
BO many of us: **The good which I would I do not : but the evil 
whidi I would not, that I da Oh, wretched man that 1 am, who 
shall deliver me?” The answer, given in the context, to this 
quotation announces a remedy dedared by many to be not only 
worthless but spurious, the delusion of a sick &ncy. Perhaps this 
suggestion would be less ready if we had a deeper and clearer 
apprehensian of what the remedy itself is, and in what its efficacy 
oonsiBtB. And, as in the writer’s conviction there is no other 
of attaining that freedom to which man aspires, she hopes shorty to 
follow np the present essay an attempt to oonsider the meaning 
and bearings of the Christian hope of liberty in a somewhat different 
manner from that nsnally adopted. 

Mariu CaILLABP. 
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THE STRIKE OP THE GERMAN STUDENTS 
IN AUSTRIA. 


rpHE Goveniment of Lord Salisbury hsTing declined to bring in n 
X Bill for granting the Parliamentary franokiee to women, 

“ It is hereby reeolred : That the yearly boat-raoe on the Thames 
‘ (commonly called the 'Varsity Boat-race) Mween Putney and Mint- 
lake shall not be rowed this year. By order of the 0am and 
-Isis B.C. 

“For the following reasons. Erery undergraduate at Oxford as 
well as at Cambridge having * of necessity ’ a mother, besides having 
vyrobably suters and possibly u ‘sweetheart,’ this despotic and 
tyrannical behaviour of Lord Haliebury constitutes a direct insult to 
1 ^ undergraduates at Oxford as well as at Cambridge, further- 
more^ undergraduates bemg called MvmiibMe (sons of tiie Muses) in 
Germany, the Prime Minister’s refusal is also an undoubted insult to 
the Muses, our common mothers and ancestresses, and we therefore 
tfanlW to further devote our time and mtetgy to rowing (the only 
serious work of an English undergraduate) wbil4 sudi a despotic 
Government remains at tiie helm of afiairs in Great Britain and 
Ireland.” 

Except on April 1 such a decree could never appear in print in 
Engkiwl. But the German stndenta at the Austrian nniversities and 
other high sdiools in Vienna, Prague, Briinn, Grate and Innsbruck 
decreed'a general strike, and decided not to attend the lectures nor 
to allow the professors to “ read ” (the technical expression for a 
jffofessor’s lecture), because after the riots in Prague f^ Government 
had Wbidden the German university students in Rngue to sport in 
the public streets their “oouleurs”— ^.e., to appear in public with 
their coloured caps, sashes, and other emblems of German students’ 
sodeties. 
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Sudi a ^^Btrike decree” on the part of the stndenta must appearto 
Engliehmen very strange; bnt perhaps still more snrpiisiiig remains 
the fact that the stndents carried the day, that the Ghnrenunent had 
to close prematurely all the aboye-mentioned nniyersitieB in the midst 
of the ** Semester” in order to prevent riots and perhaps still more 
serions distorbances of the peace in several provinces of the 
monarchy. To understand such a state of affairs we have to bear in 
mind that in Aastria a student” considerB himself a kind of 
traditional, providential protector of freedom and liberty, because in 
1848 the first struggle for liberty in Vienna had commenced at the 
Aula of the University, becanse the first victim for freedom and 
liberty on March 18 was a student, whose name even to-day, fifty 
years after the event, lives in popnlar baUads, and because the 
Studenten L^on ” of that period, the armed student corps for the 
defence of the freedom of the people, expressed in an ideal form the 
active opposition against the absolutistic form of Government until 
then known in Austria. And so it happens that even to-day the 
Austrian, notwithstanding his constitutional Government,” notwith- 
standing his Beicharat (Parliament) and his seventeen local Diets, and 
with all his laws concerning responsibility of Cabinet Ministers to 
Parliament and other Constitutional laws, ^1 “ in black and white,” 
looks up to the “ Studenten ** when freedom and liberty are really 
threatened. To us in England all this may appear very strange and 
incomprehensible, but the fact cannot be denied. I^ere is in the 
Austrian Beicharat a member who enjoys a very high reputation as a 
clever speaker and as a very sound lawyer ; but his real claim to his 
great popularity is based upon the fact that he is one of the few 
surviving ** LegionaireB ” of the Studenten Legion of 1848. His 
partidpation in the gloiiouB revolution ** as a student ” counts much 
more in his favour than dl his triumphs in the courts of justice or in 
Parliament. Besides, the idea of a strike generally is that the 
strikers will, or at least ought, to benefit by the strike, and that their 
oppressors E^ould be made to suffer by means of the strike. But by 
the strike of the German students at the Austrian universitieB only 
the students themselves could suffer, as they might have lost ” tiie 
** Semester” in their academical index. The professor whom the 
students would not allow to lecture can sufEer no harm through the 
students’ strike. Such unselfish, though Quixotic behaviour always 
appeals to the minds of the masses, who are not nsed to see such 
unsdfishness on the part of those who govern them. The students 
are therefore sure of the lympathy of the ‘^people,” and the map- 
darins in cffice do not oare to fan the popular flame. They pretended 
^ first to look flam,” but after a few days of palavering they gave 
jn by dosiiig the nniversitMB for this “ Semester” withont the nsnal 
dire conaeqaaocaa in the afendenta* academical corricalnm. 
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' iffesr having tried to eiidean to Ihgludi readers Che general 
aspeots of Che case of the German stndents in Anstria, I will now 
jaocee d to give the aotnal details of the strife. 

The German stndents at the universities and other high sbhoola 
(Hochschnle University) in Vienna, Prague, Grata and Innsbrnok 
decided neither to attend the leotnres of their profesacxrs nor to allow 
the pro^sors to leotore unless the decree concerning the wearing of 
'‘oonlenrs'* in public should be withdrawn within a given date, 
whidi was fixed hj the students. Biotons meetings and general 
hubbub” at the lecturing theatres themselveB were the means of 
oanyiug these decisions of the students into effect. The Liberal and 
Progressist newspapers of course applauded this action of the students, 
but even the reactionary Keichsfwehr considered the excitement of the 
students quite intelligible in presence of the fact that an ancient 
privilege, the legality of which the Statthalter of Bohemia had 
emphasised in the Diet, should withm a few days after this authori- 
tative statement have been suspended by the police. This newspaper, 
which recalled the fact that the Badical National movement had found 
some of its most effective promoters among the students, warned the 
authorities against the adoption of strong repressive measures. The 
Fremdenhlatf (the organ of the Government), while not concealing its 
disapprovid of the prohibition, seriously advised the students not to 
allow themselves to be made use of to promote the aims of the 
extreme German Nationalists, whose ultimate object was frankly dis- 
closed in the address delivered by the pan-Germanic champion, Herr 
Wolf, at the Leitmeritz academic conference. 

A Ministerial Council was held in Vienna, at which it was under- 
stood that the question of the students' strike was considered. The 
conference of the rectors of the various universities met and decided 
to recommend the Government to suspend the leotnres for a time 
without closing the universities. 

When the day for withdrawing of the obnoxious decree which had 
been fixed by the students had passed, all other Austrian nniveiaitiiea 
entered into a cartel with the German university students in 
Prague. 

The German students, who had collected m masse In the hall of 
the Vienna University at an early hour, succeeded by noisy demon- 
strations in rendering it impossible for the professore to perform their 
duties A couple of hours later a free fight oocnired between 
Germans and Slavs. A number of Slavs were ultimately obliged to 
withdraw from the hall, while others appealed to the rector fbr 
protection. The university offimAIs having failed to restore order, 
the rector himself addresi^ tiie German students. He infiwmed 
them that all demonstratbns were forfaiddeD, and begged them to 
leave the prenuaes quietly, which they accordingly dM. A stn»if[ 
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fi)m of police was stsatioBed in the neighbourhood of the nnivenity. 
The leotnree at the Anatomical Institute, where a student was 
eeriondy woimded in a fight with sticks, and at the chemical 
iabontory were brought to a close in consequence of similar xnanifes- 
tations. Less violent proceedings at BrOnn were successful in 
achieving the same oljeot. At Gratz the students simply invited the 
professors not to hold any lectures, a request to whiiA the latter 
acceded. 

The rectors of the various univerdties were empowered to suspend 
the lectures for a period not exceeding a fortnight at their own dis* 
crCtion. The authorities of the Vienna University had taken 
advantage of this permission by interrupting the courses in certain 
faculties for a week. The Technical High School had also been 
closed until further notice. It was expected that the example of 
these institutions would be followed at Prague. This measure, which 
was intended to have a punitive character, would seem to have led to 
the end which the students themselves had in view— namely, a 
temporary suspension of work at the German academic institutions. 
The Vienna University also threatened to proceed against the offenders 
with the utmost rigour of the regulations. 

The German students at Prague, who formed the centre of the 
movement, received telegraphic messages of sympathy and encourage- 
ment not only from the Kaiserstadt and other Austrian towns, such as 
Briinn, Gratz, Innsbruck and Leoben, but also from Germany. On 
the other hand, the protesting Slav students in Vienna Ukewise 
received expressions of approval from Czech colleagues at Prague and 
Bninn and from Slovene students at Gratz. One result of the strike 
has been to bring about the union of all the clubs and societies into 
which the German students of Prague are divided, including the 
rival Liberal and German National groups. The membero of these 
various organisations now assemble at the same houses of call, and 
even sit there at the same tables, a thing which has not occurred fiv 
years. A similar fraternisation of the Liberals and German Nation- 
sdists at the Vienna University has been welcomed with the liveliest 
satisfaction amongst the students in Vienna. 

The Socialist students of Prague have not joined the strike. A 
similar course has been observed by the So^lists at the Vienna 
Univertity, who justified their refusal on the ground that the move- 
ment was of a predominantly national character. The rector of the 
Tedhnioal High School at Prague is reported to have said that a 
number of the Oseoh students of that institution had declared their 
intentlcm to support their German ooUeagnee in the decision not to 
extend the kctnm. They hsd for years past lived in harmony with 
their German Allow etudenta, and did not now propose to leave them 
in tike lurch in a question of such importance. 
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![{%• official commvMqui aa to tlie iotemsw wUch took, plihpo 
between the Anstiiaa Premier and the nniTereitgr rectors, after tW 
conference held by the latter, oontainB neither explanation nor defence 
of the conise panned by the anthorities in Pragne, who &st enphar 
msed the legality of the privilege to wear dnb coloara and immediatelj 
afterwards snapended it in drcnmatancea that gave tiieir act the 
appearance of a snrrender to the mob. Baron Gantsch declared that 
the temporary prohibition conld by no means be regarded aa an 
expression of hoatility towards the German centres of higher ednca- 
tion. He added that the Government was determined to afibrd those 
institations in Pragne the fall protection of the State and to defend 
them against all attack. The Ministry, however, would on no accoont 
permit a renewal of the tnrbnlent scenes which had already taken 
place. 

The strife, which originally had been only a students’ straggle, led 
to very serious troubles in the streets of Pragne and other towna 
in Bchemia. Besides, the conflict was no longer confined to the 
original prohibition, bat bad expanded into a question of the jdnt 
edncation of the varions nationalities at the existing universitieB and 
high schools. The demand for separate educational faculties had now 
been revived by the Slavs in a more positive and urgent form, and 
the whole affair threatened to assume the proportions of a political 
question of considerable importance, in which Teutons and Slavs are 
again ranged on opposite sides. The rapidity of this development of 
afliairfi was of bad omen for the su jcess of the Government's efforts to 
bring about a compromise between the conflictmg nationalitieB. The 
seriousness of the situation was not diminished by certain features of 
the present strike, such as the boycott of Csech beer hy the Germans,, 
and the refusal of the Slav students in their deliberations to make use 
of German, the language in which they are purauing their studies^ 
and the only Austrian tongue with which they are all acquainted. 
This has naturally resulted in a babel on a small scale, and tho 
necessity of addressing the university authorities in Latin. Indeed, 
some observers are disposed to regard the importance acquired by this 
strike as a symptom of that dangerous popular ferment whi^, in 
ffivouring drcumstances, has been known, to develop into the revolu- 
tionary temper. 

Although these fears may prove groundless, it is impossible to deny 
that the events of the last fortnight have greatly widened the breach 
between Teutons and Slavs, and contributed to destroy all hope of n 
oompromiae in the immediate future between the nationalitieB in 
Bohemia. The opinion expressed in German drcleB that a withdrawn! 
of the Pragnp prohibition, together with the promised revision of tho 
more qipressive stipulationB of the language ordinanoea, would indnoe 
the parties oomposmg the Parliamentaiy Opposition to abandon tMr 
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iAs/AstvxfAit laetioB neema hardly justified. A similar effisot was 
^ipeoted from the M of the Badeni Cabinet. The inddeiifn cl the 
past few weeks have unqueetionably intensified the longing of both 
races to be rid of each other, the desire for a severance as complete 
as possible of all connection and a cessation of all interconxae with the 
hostile nationalily.^. It will be remembered that the cry of ** Away 
from Prague !”rsi^ a diort time ago among the Germans (tf 
Bohemia was of popular origin. The proposal was to transfer the 
German University and high schools from the Bohemian capital to 
one of the German centres, which wonld thus be converted into the 
oapital of German Bohemia. This suggestion originated less fb. any 
ccmsideration of the usefulness and practicability of the scheme than 
in an uncontrollable outburst of the chronic impatience created by a 
oondition of affairs that had been aggravated beyond endurance 
the recent disturbances in Prague. The references which have 
bm. made to the students* strike in some of the provincial Diets 
fihow that this desire is also strongly felt by the Slavs, and has 
acquired fresh vigour and more definite form through the present 
agitation. 

The centre of this new movement is the Diet of Camiola, a pro- 
vince which has no university of its own. There a motion has been 
introduced by the Slovene majority calling for the establishment of a 
Slovene university at Laibach. Away from Grata ! ” ** Away from 
Vienna are the watchwords of the majority in the Laibach Landtag, 
who, it is said, purpose appealing to the members of all the Slav Diets 
to combine with the object of bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Ministry in this direction. A similar desire fi>r educational institu- 
tions hM been expressed by the Csechs of Moravia, who have hitherto 
lived on much better terms with their German fellow-subjects than 
have their compatriots in Bohemia. On the other hand, the repre- 
sentativeB of all the German parties in the Styrian Diet at Grate have 
oidled upon the Government to restore the normal activity of the 
German universities by giving ample satisfaction for the violation of 
the legally recognised privileges of the students. The Italians are 
neutral. On the other hand, two German clerical student clubs have 
thrown in their lot with the German Nationalist majority. Obviously* 
the position of the Government is one of great delicacy. The Prime 
Minister has threatened rigorous enforcement of the anemic regula- 
tions, induding the infliction of pains and penalties upon offenders. 
The Slavs will certainly endeavour to keep him strictly to his word. 
The Gennans, for their part, press for the withdrawal of the prohibi- 
tion, and at the same time ^ve given the Premier dearly to under- 
stand that the whole nationality is on the ride of the students. Indeed, 
they warn him that in this instance a continnanoe of the prohibition 
and a resort to severe measures against the students might have the 
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THE FAILURE OP OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


I N olden times an obscnre gpd named Ajns Locntins onoe nnez- 
pectedly delivered an oracle which proved absolntely true and 
exceedingly benefidal, wheieopon a temple was erected in his honour 
by a gratefal people, who flocked thither in crowds to do him revetenoe 
and be gnided by his wisdom. Bnt from that day fcsrth he was 
slmck dumb and helpless. In our days a similar story can be told 
of onr firm, patriotic, and far-seeing Government, from which mar> 
vellons exploits were confidently expected in the sphere of foreign 
politics. The Cabinet might— it was felt— prove a trifle weak or 
Appointing on this or that question of domestic legislation, bnt 
whenever or wherever the bterests of the Empire were at stake, 
absolnte reliance conld be placed upon its foresight in anticipating, 
and its firmness in eo{nng wi^, any and every difficnlly tiut might arise. 
Gnch was the popnltw belief. The facts, Aever, cannot be said to 
have jnstified it. And very fatefnl facts they are. Never befme in 
this oentniy, at least, has the British Empire been in sndi setions 
danger as to>day, despite the frequent boast that onr means of defence 
are most effioent and the absolnte certainty that onr Government not 
only disposes of an overwhelming majority in Parliament, bnt has a 
nnited people ontside at its beck and mdl, ready and even anaons to 
lend it every conceivable assistance. Great Britain, the very eaaenoe 
.. of whose eastenoe is foreign commerce, is being gtadnbUy onsted 
ont of the nentral maricets of the world; her political prestige has so 
completely disappeared that, whenever her Government “ pnts its foot 
down," ibreigners langb and tell ns tmly that the attitude is assnmad the 
better to spring backwards; territory porohased with the life blood of 
her beat men is ImA fUttered away in “gmoefel eonoeaiion'' 
lending to fniths{ losses, and raw even the vary conditions essential to 
VDkUDon. 2b 
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oamnMreial expansion arebeing deliberately and systematicidly destroyed 
by our poshing rivalB, while the Sovereign, the Heir Apparent and the 
Prime Minister are enjoying the hospitality of onr aggressors. And to 
call fbr an explanation of this deplorable state of things is to ofihnd 
and embarrass the Cabinet : snappish answers are retnmed to pertinent 
questions and the Minister, who pompously spokeyesterdayof theGkwem- 
ment's intentaon of safeguarding the interests of the Empire at the 
cost of war, airily explains away to-day the obvious meaning of his 
utteranoes, and may point to-morrow with pride at the temporary 
maintenance of some one of onr threatened rights as a great and 
glorious victo^ of British diplomacy. The public, too, despite its 
sudden outbursts of indignation and impulses of patriotism, is at times 
too apt to accept the Government's oracular silence as proof of deep 
laid plans, and to clutch at claptrap phrases as trustworthy pledges of, 
or excellent substitutes for, a sound and safe i^stem of policy. The 
Cabinet treats the Press which has sonnded the note of alarm much 
as Prederidc the Great dealt with his critics when he said : “ My 
people are free to speak and write as 4hey wish, provided always that 
I remain free to act as I please.*’ And in a constitutional State 
nobody seems responsible for blunders which are more disastrous 
than crimes. 

The fact can now no longer be dissembled that for a number of years 
the Empire has been living npon its political capital while the people has 
been lustily applauding with British optimism the successive Govern- 
ments, Lil^ral and Conservative, whose ingenuity led them to hit upon 
sudh a practical method of solving formidable problems. In Asia, 
Africa, America and Madagascar, France has ridden rough-shod over 
British rights, most of which, until they were actually encroached npon, 
were solemnly declared by the Government and implicitly believed by 
the people to be inalienable. And as they succe&sively disappeared 
in the form of graceful concessions, we were authoritatively assured that 
we had reason to feel grateful that things were no worse and mighc 
console ourselves taking stock of the population and territory that 
still remained to ns. At times the process was slightly diversified by 
a xesolnte Ministerial speech or even a warlike phrase, but concessions 
went on for ever, and the introductory menaces merely exposed us to 
ridicule. It was thus that loud-sounding threats with which it was 
confidently hoped that Turkey would feel terrified, were succeeded if 
fnous, prayerftd and bootless appeals to a distant Ftovidenoe, and were 
accompanied by the scorn of foreign peoples who disoovei^ in onr 
bluster an unerring symptom of the real weakness of onr diplomacy, 
which they shrewdly resolved to put to profit. And now despite our 
powerfol navy and strong Government majority, we find oursrives 
oonfionted not with any ordinary poUtiori diffioulty, not with the 
necessity of sacrificing &is disputed right or conoeding that saper>- 
fiuous j^vileg^ but with a chronic crisis which afibcts the future 
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the Empire vai the netaon, end mp^j infliot inoelenleble dieester 
upon both. 

It would be amusing, were the issues less serioni, to pieoe together 
the conflicting statements by means of which eveiy new act of foreign 
•aggression was represented as having been foreseen, neutralised, or 
even desired by our Foreign Office, and to endeavour to conjure up 
beihre the mind’s eye the monstrous plans which this special pleading 
presupposes. Thus, one day we learn that Germany has claimed and 
obtain^ a lease of Kiao Chao on grounds whi^ can hardly be 
described as decent pretexts, and that our Foreign Office, whose aim 
it is to malnfAin the integrity of the Chinese Empire, has been caught 
napping. Thereupon the Press expresses the hope that an emphatic 
protest and substantial compensation may atone for offidal lack of 
foresight. Next day we are calmed by the announcement that, 
although Germany had undoubtedly done a clever and lucrative 
stroke of businesB, it was accomplished with the previous knowledge 
An^ consent of our Foreign Secrotary, whose polu^ iti jtetto will 
astonish and delight the oonntry— -in a day or two. Then the pnblic 
was disappointed to discover that the series of statesmanlike acts 
whioh were to have been revealed by the political artist resolved 
themselves into Buddhistic resignation to the inevitable and Christian 
gratitude that matters were no worse. Later on we learned that 
Providence had, indeed, proved fkvourable, for Kiao Chao and the 
concessions that accompanied it, like the British territories which 
were abandoned to France in Africa, are utterly worthless, nay, worse 
than worthless ; and that Germany has bought a white elephant, 
while our clever statesmen are laughing in their sleeves at her 
suicidal simplicity. The people in this case remind one of the ill- 
starred Gil Bias under the care of Dr. Sangrado, who held that blood 
is not essential to life, and that pure hot water is an excellent 
substitute. And then comes the incredible intelligence that France, 
having treated our territoiy in West Africa as her own, our treaties 
as waste paper, and our threats as poinUess jokes, coolly informs 
out Government that she cannot think of receding, or even serionsly 
the question, until the elections have been manipulated 
and a new Chamber convoked ; whereupon the Queen) the Pnnoe of 
Wales, and the Prime Minister accept the hespitality of onr aggressors 
—by way of showing that this country cannot be injured and insolted 
with impunity. 

The nff rif in imperial tragi-oomedy reveals the real Sisum 
Pure, Bnssia, advancing and expanding in OMna, anUimcly ignoring 
•our recognised interests, eatabUshed rights, and our vigorous resolu- 
tions to defend them*. Lord Saliabuiy, suddenly awaking to the 
consciousDess of a danger that had been fomeen for years by every 
jouznalist but unable now to hinder asked the Tmng li Taman to 
proclaim ^^Iden-Waa a treaty port. Ohin% who can concede whole 
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IMBOViBoes to the itzong, bat caimot e?eii open a port to the weak and 
▼adllating, blaadly refosei; wheveapon Bompalons respect for her 
independence mov^ oar experienced statesmen not only to withdraw 
the demand, but to embody an apology in the diplomatic assarapoe thah 
no sabh olaim had ever been aerioasly preferred. Forthwith Bassia^ 
whose professed respect for China’s independence is nnsarpassed by 
onr own, rightly refnsing to allow bashfalness to stand in the way of 
statesmanship, claimed Ta-Lien-Wan, and explained, with a frankness 
which we might profitably imitate, that she would brook no refueaU 
PoUticianB and journalists thereapon fancied that the net result of 
onr nnfortnnate advance and retreat might be criticised as a blander 
and lamented as a defeat. Bht their pessimism was soon shown to 
be imaginary : Lord Salisbnry, it was explained, possessed an esoteric 
as well as a public policy, and he had secretly metamorphosed an 
apparent reverse into a manifest triumph, and tMs without the bluff 
and bluster which compose the cheap halo of second-rate politiciaus ; 
he had induced or compelled Bussia to modify her plan and to give 
** a written assurance ” that, if she should lease or appropriate Ta- 
Lien-Wan, it would only be on the express condition of its remaining 
a free port ; and as this is the precise form of port which is best 
suited to British interests, the result attained by onr diplomacy 
deserved to be hailed with joy and gratitude. So complete, indeed, 
was this arrangement, and so satisfactory this written guarantee, that 
Lord Salisbury could say that Ta-Iien-Wau and the subsequent pro- 
ceedings there interested kim no more. The mild remonstrances with 
which, a day or two later, the nation received the authoritative and 
astounding statement that Bussia had given no assurance whatever, 
written or verbal, that she would allow Ta-Lien-Wan to remain a free 
port, bears stronger testimony to the phlegmatic forbearance of Britons 
than to the qualifications of the experienced statesmen to whom they 
have entrusted the conduct of their Empire. 

The alarm caused by this and by a series of still more baneful 
blunders was immeasurably less than the issues involved would warrant. 
Unfinrtunately the threads of foreign politics are so many and com- 
plicated, and their consequences so seldom immediate and tangible, 
that the public cannot be blamed^for exhibiting that lack of foresight 
and acumen which charaoterises withoat disqualifying our 
professional statesmen. It is depbrable, doubtless, bat inevitable, 
that the bulk of the nation should be easily calmed by the soothing 
powder of soft sawder,” with which Ministerial orators are so 
abundantly provided. But it Is surely permissible to ask and impera- 
tive to learn why, if the Interests of the Empire require that 
Ta-Lmn-Wan should be maintained as a free port, the Minister 
whose duty it was to accomplish this object, shoold have pablbly 
and premataxely annonnced that its fate had ceased to interest him. 
Eithw Lord Salisbury possessed a written assanmoe from Bussia on 
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thfi subject or be did not. Undoubted facto Iu|ye shown that be did 
not i and hia deliberate affirmation makes it eqttalfy oertain that be 
believed he did. It is fair to inquire what ezplani4ioa can be 
suggested of the genesis of this dangerous delusion, which shall not 
prove at the same time a complete condemnation of the machinery by 
which the interests of the Empire are at present supposed to be 
furthered. 

But even if the "assurance’* had been written, as Lord Salisbury 
fondly fancied, can the Minister or the Foreign Office honestly ask the 
people of Great Britain to accept such a paper guarantee as a fair 
and valuable substitute for a treaty port kept open by an independent 
China ? There is not an intelligent individual in this country, or out 
of it, who seriously believes that any such promise would he found 
reconcilable with the development of Russia’s plans in China; nor is 
there any experienced politician who would venture to blame her 
for carrying out her plans irrespective of the promise. The engage- 
ments given about Central Asia, the story of Batonm, and the history 
of the Treaty of Paris are political effects of causes which still continue 
operative. Yet a responsible Government seriously asks the Empire 
to invest its future prospects in a paper which in a couple of years is 
certain to be utterly worthless, and as a matter of fact does not even 
exist! 

But Russia’s action in China neither began nor ended here. The 
Tsar’s advisers, who have carefully thought out a policy, take the bee 
line to reach the goal. They first obtained the right of constructing 
a railway across Manchuria, of defending it by Cossacks and of exdnd- 
ing Britons from all direct participation in the exploitation of the 
newly opened up territoiy. This extensive province rich in minerals 
and other natural resources will henceforth be politically as completely 
under the suserainty of Russia as the Khanate of Bokhara, and com- 
mercially as effectually closed to British trade as Kazan or Samarcand. 
The circumstance that all these changes were planned and carried out 
by Russian diplomacy without being foreseen and counteracted, or at 
least beneficially modified, by British ^statesmanship would suggest 
painful doubts as to the wi^om of further supporting the present 
Government, were it not that other contingencies much more dangerous 
and improbable have since then become accomplished facto, which 
transform doubt to certitude and intensify fear to alarm. The Foreign 
Office publicly pleaded ignorance^ of the nature of the subsequent 
negotiations going on between Russia and China on matters which are 
known to affect profoundly and permanently the future of the British 
Emigre, and despite the soepticiam eng^ered by the "written 
assurance, ” the plea is as worthy of credence as of condemnation. 
Our Govmmment’s naive reqneat to the Rnsrian Foreign Minister for 
infonnation might be aptly likened to the attempt of a general in war 
time to obtain from the enemy’s staff intdllgenoe of their plan of 
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Surely no more cogent argument tium tbit wbioli undetUea titeei 
incredible but well eetabliah^ bote Ms ever yet been adtinced lor 
tbe admission of women to the highest poets of Govemmeat since the 
female emancipation movement waa first started. How, in the ftoe 
of these rebuffis, which involve consequences far more disastrous than 
any mere diplomatic defeat, people can slall affect to believe that the 
foreign policy of onr Government is, like Mrs. Leo Eunter^s " Ode to 
an Expiring Frog ” a genial performance, surpasses human nnder-^ 
standing. A sadder and sorrier attempt to steer a ship <rf State 
through waters of which every sandbank waa disUuotly marked on the 
charts, and every rocky headland clearly denoted by a lighthouse, it 
would be hard to find even in the histories of the States which have 
already declined and fallen. And yet there is practically no remedy. 
The Empire must suffer that the parish may prosper. Orthodoxy in 
matters respecting voluntary schools and county connoils seems to 
cover the most grievous political sins of omission and commission which 
endanger the welfare of Great Britain. This is one of the draw- 
backs of the system of party government, and it will probably have 
to be endured with patience, ^if not with impunity. And yet it 
would prove an incomparable boon if, on unanimity of the Press in 
characterising the foreign policy of a Cabinet as a disastrous failure 
the resignation of Ministers might be expected to follow as a matter 
of course. 

It is folly to fancy that a course of mismanagement which wonld 
min a private estate can be applied with impunity to a vast empire 
surrounded by aggressors whose avowed aim is to oompass its over- 
throw, and wMse lines of action run counter to the oomify of nations. 
If the people of Great Britain^oould be brought not merely to see, but 
to realise that it is not political prestige, nor even national honour, 
which is at stake, but tbe development of their commerce— therefore 
the very existence of their Empire — ^they wonld at the same time 
grasp the truth that exceptionid diseases call for exceptional remedies, 
and would take efiScacioas means of announcing tbe admitted fact that 
the present Government no longer represents the nation. What our 
pusl^g rivals are now seeking to aooomplish is this : figuratively 
they are oonstructing a cage or palisade around the British Empire, 
witUn which we have freedom of motion for a time, but whose dimen- 
rions, even if they were not destined to grow gradually lessi, es la 
Africa, we shall have outgrown ia a oertsin number of years. What 
poUeybasoor ibi^Ofitotoiq^^ A oategorioal denial ol 
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yeua^ who will then be peponnbld for the ixxepareble lose to the 
naidoii end the Empire ? 

There are two kinde of data which allow ns to judge of the 
probable oorrectoeM of the Qovemment’a oalcolatloDs; one is drawn 
from its previona foreoaats, and the other from the intrinsio likeli- 
hood of the snppoeition itself. Here is a sample of the former. 
The Parliamentary epokesman of the Foreign Office publicly laid it 
down that the interests of the Empire call for the maintenance of the 
independence of China, and there was not a dissentient voice in the 
country. The proposition is so self-evident that it is almost snper- 
finons expressly to assert it. Still, no Government endowed with 
average common sense would publicly promulgate it as the essence of 
its policy in the Far East, unless it posseBsed strong grounds fbr 
believing that it could be successfully carried out. Certainly no 
Minister in his senses would proclaim it on the eve of an event calcn- 
lated to prove the belief a delusion and the policy a chimmra. Well, 
the present Government officially accepted a resolution of the House 
of Commons dedaring that the interests of Great Britain required the 
maiutenance of China’s independence. And when, twenty-four hours 
later, intelligence was received to the effect that Bussia had peremp- 
torily demanded and shown a determination to obtain the virtual 
annexation of a rich province in Northern Chim^ that same Government 
explained that, although the Pazliamentary resolution had nndonbtedly 
in view the China that we all have in mind, it did not apply to the 
whole of China, and certainly not to any part that Bussia might be 
found to have appropriated, and that, in any case, it would be wrong 
to take ** independence’’ to mean political independence, seeing that 
it could only signify ** commercial independence.” Now what^ it may 
be reasonably a^ed, is commercial ” as distingnished and divorced 
from politioal independence ? Let ns have any one concrete instance 
of it. Wonld Hadagaacar suit the case ? la word-jnggling of the 
kind that proves tto identity of a horse-oheetniit with a chestnut 
horse to be aubstitnted for a safe and serions policy P What would 
be thought and said of a jonrnaliat who abonld afctoe his reputatioii 
on a similar qnibUe f It reminds one of the comical oat described 
in ^ Alice in Wendevland” of whidii every Umb and feature dis- 
appaared, Iegt» head and bodf, bnt whose onrimis smile remained^ 
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George Carson reooatly described, in that hmBj off-haaid maimer 
which is so oharacteristic of profesi^nal Bmpire^biiilders, the tenor of 
the treaty oondaded with Menelek of Abyssinia, wherel^ he ineiden- 
tally mentioned that a slight Teddfioation of the Negus’s frontiers had 
been agreed to by the British Government, Snddenly a watohfnl 
member of Parliament arises and inquires whether this trifling reeti- 
fieation does not inolade a matter of some 15,000 miles ceded by this 
country to *’ the black man,” to which he reidies, with truly imperial 
insouciance, that he does not know exactly, but fancies that it is not 
quite so extensive as that. How forrigners must feel awed by the lavish 
largesse of this imperial aum^ier, and Englishmen feel pleased with 
his thoroughness ! And what is to be said of the painfnl incident of 
the ** written assurance ” from Eussia with which Lord Salishury 
• calmed the nation’s excitement and proclaimed its interests safe- 
guarded ? In the face of these unparalleled blunders and lamentable 
miscalculations, is it reasonable to demand, and would it not be snicidal 
to profess, confidence in the policy of the Cabinet responsible for 
them? 

And now let ns examine the second order of data drawn from the 
inherent probability of the supposition that we may rely upon the 
friendship of France and Eussia, put perfect trust in their promises, and 
come to an amicable arraogemeut. If there be anything hopeful in a 
line of policy which has these objects for its goal, it should and would 
have b^n attained long ago. If there be any one statement which 
has been dinned into our ears ever since the death of Lord Beaoonsfield 
it is this, that Lord Salisbury was bent upon acquiring the cordial 
friendship of France and Eussia, and was determined to leave nothing 
undone to aocompliBh his object. His mtention was approved by the 
Press and applauded by the people ; the more than liberal concessions 
which he signed away to France and the invitation which his colleague 
gave to Eussia to seise an ice-free port were condoned by the nation 
which interpreted them as the price paid for the amity and goodwill 
of powerful States whose jerioney had thus been changed into friend- 
ship. And there can be no reasonable doubt that the Government 
itsrif hugged the delusion which it dangled before the eyes of the 
nation ; and confident that we oould rdy upon the friendship of our 
rivals, it neither reckoned with nor provided for the amazing change 
of loeiie which has now xevolnticnised the politieal world. Otiierwise, 
who will unde^ftifceto explain how it has oome to pass that we have not 
acquired the ^ktwill of France and Eussia, nor the alliaooe of aiqr 
ether Foweie^ nor yet that degree of sflength in isolation which would 
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bafeie the aetonidied ejee of England and the world ; and Man we 
heard talk only of the vexatioiuiBeee of Parliamentuy qaeethma. 

On what groande ia it to be lappoeed that France and Bassia*-^ 
the two go together— will volimtarily abandon their Bohemee of 
aggrandisement at the very moment when they are within measnreo 
able distance of snooess ? Certainly not for the beam peuss of any of 
onr statesmen, nor yet as a response to the Syren’s song of onr 
diplomatists. There is, and can be, bat one ground, a quid pro quo : 
Great Britain most make certain concessions to either or both of those 
States saffioiently important to ontweigh any advantages which they 
might hope to secore in spite of ns. A consideratiott of this kind, and only 
of this kind, is capable of serving as a safe basis for any snch trans- 
action. Now, what is this qvidpro which we are in aposition to offer ? 
Acqaiescence in the seizure by Bossia of an ice-free port ? But the 
Tsar has already seonred that, and mnch more than that^ without 
asking onr assent, or even notifying his intention. The partition of 
China ? To agree to any snch proposition would be at once disastrous 
and fruitless, Disastrons, because the independence and integrity of 
the Chinese Empire are really, and have formally been proclaimed, 
necessary to onr interests ; and frnitless because the two aUies can 
and will carve up China to salt their respective needs whether we 
give or withhold onr assent. Can any one pomt ont any other 
indnoement which we can offer, or any concession essential to the 
wel&re or material to the plans of France and Bassia, which those 
States are powerless to acquire withont onr help or assent ? Until 
and nnless that bo pointed out, any and every policy which makes 
imperial interests dependent upon the friendship of onr rivals is 
devoid of actuality and fraught witii danger. So long as China was 
independent and intact, it was still possible to possess ourselves 
of this condition indispensable to an amicable arrangement; bot, 
inatead of aetting itself to the task, the Gover&ent believed and 
proclaimed that the friendly understanding was already an accom- 
plished faot^ and not only neglected to prov^e for, bat refoaed even to 
maider, the other oontingenoy. And the resnlt of thia Btatesmanabip 
is the preaent imperial orian. Even now, however, the Govmnment 
ia believed to entertain hopes of coming to an amicable understanding 
with Buaiia! And yet we are sappoaed to be a very praotiosl, ' 
bnaiiieaalike people. 

Aona^rtded ageemiient ii ea imp(Maibi%, and tlm meim^ 
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k mtproofel are noir iwtiiig. To do this it was indiepeoeable to 
begm isneh earlier in the da}^, and to begin with a plan, the aim of 
which should have been to enable onradiirea to supply something which 
Bnssia must needs demand, and when the penological moment 
arrived, to supply it for valne received. This might have entailed an 
alliance with other Powers, in order to hinder Bnssia from obtaining 
from them at a smaller price what we desired to sell fmr the price of 
her friendship ; it might have meant a considerable ucrease of onr 
navy, in order to neutralise tbe sea-power of her allies on the Far 
Bastom Question; bat, at all events, the object was well wwth 
striving for, and the means of secnring it lay within the reach of onr 
Fbreign Office. Only one tlung waa lacking — statesmanship. Snppose 
for a moment that as soon as Bnssia demanded a railway concession 
across Manohnria, so worded as to exolnde Great Britain from all 
direct benefit in the opening np of this province, Lord Salisbury had 
recorded his veto, and followed it np with a declaration that he would 
regard this transaotion as tantamonnt to a declaration of war. Bussia 
would then have found it worth her while to come to an understanding 
with Great Britain. Bat in order to be in a position to employ such a 
threat, we shonld have first taken care either to deprive Busaia of 
Germany’s support, or to oppose to the three European allies another 
oombins^on of Powers, indnding Japan and Italy, for instance. 
Beridea this, it should be made very clear that the menace was no 
mere ontbnrst of British bluff. On those lines an amicable arrange* 
ment might have been concluded with Bussia. But to hope to 
acoompUah that object at present, without possessing anything which 
Bussia needs as an inducement, reveals a degree of sentimentality 
which, dangerous in a schoolgirl, is absolutely disastrous in a statefr* 
man. Bussia has been at the trouble and expense of concluding 
alliances and rewarding allies for the express purpose of dispensing 
with Great Britain’s help, and carrying out her schemes in the teeth 
of Great Britain's of^KMdtion. And that arrangement has more than ^ 
justified Bussia’s wildest hopes of sacceBs. She has triumphed all , 
along the line ; further and greater victories await her in a short 
time ; without the loss of a Cossack or a marine she is changing the 
map of the world, and filling Great Britain with the gravest mixiety. 

At this conjuncture British statesmen hope that by offering ” Bnssia 
a fraction of what she hu it in her power to take as soon as she can 
digest it, they can induce her to abandon a plan whidi is not merdy 
ambitions and feasible, but likewise eminently patriotic. And this ie 
boasted British statesmanship! There is not a busiiiess man la 
London, or any other part of England, who would cany cm, or expect 
any one ebe to conduct, his trade on lines like these; and if there be 
such, they will be taught a diffisrent lesson faefiwe passing their 
examination as bankrufCs. But Foreign Office people ate stat es m e n , 
not bnainesi men ; therefore they cmmot be eispMted to go to work 
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on btuiiiM priadiples. Tlie mult is la evidence; trne we do not 
cell it bankraptc^ in politics. Bat whet's in e name? 

From whatever paint of view, therefore, we coneider the ihreiga 
polu^ of the pgresent Oovemment^ we find that it is nnieiJ in its 
snppoBLlions, rainomi in its lesnlte, and absolntdy unworthy of the 
confidence of those who pat the interests of the nation and the Empire 
above the oonsideratioDS of party, and the shibboleths of Parliamenti 
What we sorely need at the present grave crisis is not the pres%e of 
this great marquis or that great earl, this rising Liberal or that 
enlightened Conservative, bat a real statesman who anderstands foreign 
politics, foreign peoples, and formgn langoages, who can adjast means 
to ends, and saocessfally solve a difScolt problem in Impc^ policy* 
Such a man, be he a Tory, a Badimd, or an Independent, can rely 
upon the support of the entire British people, and will not be tronbled 
with idle qaestions in Parliament A leader of this calibre is indis^ 
pensable to the Empire, and nnless his services can be speedily 
obtained, the state of things, now critical, will go from bad to worsen 
and whatever hopes may be entertained of the fntore of the Anglo* 
Saxon race, there are none for that of the British Empire. The 
arguments which I have adduced against onr present listless lack of 
policy are unanswerable ; and they are so fully borne out by the facts 
with which we are canlronted that he who re^ may ran and sigh at 
the fate of the mightiest State of the world. 

If the policy of ** friendly understandings,” without any serioas 
inducements, were worth a moment’s consideration, why, it may well 
be asked, has it not heretofore succeeded ? Was Lord Salisbury in 
any way hampered in his action ? Was he bound down to any one 
line of policy ? Was he hindered by the Parliament or the people 
from making ample provision for the difEicnlties with which we are 
now confronted ? Sorely not. Had this been the case, the interests 
of the country and the promptings of self-respect would have moved 
him* to resign a position in which he was condemned to inactivity. 
He was at perfect liberty to do anything and everything necessaiy to 
safegnard the commercial and political development of the Empire. 
An understanding with Bnssia, or with France and Bnsria, or with 
Italy and Japan, would have been received with universal applause. 
Did he fear the unpopularity of the needful oonceasioiui ? As a 
matter of fact, he made oonoessioiis enough during those few years to 
have pnzuhas^ the lasting friendship of half a doaen Powers; but 
their sole effect was to sharpen the appetites of oor rivals hr more. 
And these ocmoessiiODB, be it remember^, took the fiorm not merely of 
the waiving of our elaims to disputed or unexeroised rights, but to 
territories whieh were ours hj universal leoognitkm and actual 
po asess i aD. Lord Salisbaty himsdf ooostdered that the '^amioaUe 
imderstandiag'’ with Ftonoe and Buena was an aoeomplished &et, 
and tiw iMMlto eeestte d his view; this bslkf was so strongly nooted 
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that he took no effective measures to provide for the difficulties that 
might arise were the convictioa to prove mistaken, and now we find 
ourselves face to face with a crisis for which we are utterly unprepared. 
And by what means does the Government now propose to remedy 
this critical state of things ? By means of a poli<^ of '' amicable 
understanding ” with France and Hussia ! And no word of protest or 
exclamation of surprise is heard from Conservative, Liberal, or Inde- 
pendent. The Government is in, let it have its innings, and when 
it has proved its inability to cope with the crisis, a Liberal Cabinet 
will tiJce its place.” Such are the tactics of one of the great parties 
of the State ! Party strategy first and imperial duties afterwards ; 
such is the English constitutional method of governing an era}>ire. 

Kussian interests are served in a different way. A Foreign 
Secretary in that Empire has generally lived a long time in foreign 
countries, is familiar with the people with whom he has to deal, 
knows the trend of their policy, and the weak points nob only of that 
policy but also of the persons who represent it. He has no interests 
to serve beyond those of the Empire as involved in its external 
relations; he has no letters to write on County Councils, no 
speeches to make to Primrose Leagues, no ill-timed criticisms to 
make of American elections; he is not Prime Minister and party 
leader as well as Foreign Secretary; he confines himself to one 
occupation and that has been the main pursuit of his whole life. 
And he discharges the duties of his office successfully. Vet Russia's 
points of contact with foreign States are very few and her interests 
very simple, as compared with ours. But a British Foreign Secretary 
may fill another arduous post slmultaneoasly with this and take a 
lively interest and an active part in elections and current political 
questions as well, with lamentable results. And when at last he 
retires, any one, it is admitted, who chances to be a membei' of the 
Cabinet — for that is the one great proof of ability and the chief 
qualification for the post — may take his place, and as the newspapers 
pat it “ the foreign policy of the country wifi be dealt with on precisely 
the same system as heretofom.” Exactly. Thai is one of the greatest 
misfortunes from which any State could possibly saifer. We have 
only to compare the calm, resolute and highly artistic manner 
in which Prince Lobauofij in an incredibly short space of time, 
changed the face of Europe and the world with the stumbling and 
floDndering and blundering of our own Foreign Office for years, in 
order to appreciate the difference between a party politician and an 
imperial statesman. lilnglish politidans were perfectly right in 
remarking, on Lord Salisbury's retirement, that Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
Sir M. Hicks- Beach, or, in fact, any member of the Cabinet 
— except perhaps Mr. Chamberlain, against whom France wonld 
exercise her veto — would make a worthy successor to Lord Salisbury. 
It is impossible to deny the truth of this statement and difficult not 
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to wish it were utterly false. All statesmen may be divided into 
three classes : those who themselves discern the line of policy required 
by the interests of their country ; those who, unable themselves to think 
it out, are capable of recognising it when it is proposed by others ; and 
the third, the most numerous class, who can do neither. Is it too much 
to ask that the British Empire, at this critical period of its history, 
should retain the services of a statesman of one of the two first classes ? 

Neither a trained statesman nor a good chessplayer will complain 
of the methods of his adversary ; the rales of both games are estab- 
lished and known, and each player is free to take the fullest advantage 
of them. Yet we find that our statesmen and our ]r)urnalists con- 
tinually stigmatise as selfish, ungenerous, and even unfair, the methods 
of France and Bussia, who keep all their colonial trade to themselves, 
while they depict the efforts of our Government as incidents in a noble 
battle fought on the side of commerci^, enlightenment, and humanity. 
Now self-praise of this kind is all the more odious that it is untrue, 
and foreigners loathe the sight of the slimy scale of the serpent of 
hypocrisy. The plain facts are the^e: whenever we annex a new 
territory we tieat it in the manner most conducive to our own 
interests, and we brook no inteiferente no’ only from our rivals, but 
even from our own colonies, ioi the uion»ertt, thi®' hajipens to mean 
that we apply to it the principle of fj4‘e tiatV. and incidentally there 
fore annexation by Great Biilaiii means opening up the new depen- 
dency to all natioiia But only incidentally ; for if onr advantage lay 
in the diiection of protectkm, we should levy high tariffs on foreign 
produce and nian^actures as other nations do, and with just as little 
pqueamishne^s. 

'fhe position of Trance and Russia is on all fours with our own ; 
they are guided in the treatrsient of their dejiendencies by their 
national interests and they raise the standard of protection in conse- 
(iuenct\ Now if Great Britain is so eager to look after her own 
advantage that she ref uses to modify her policy of free trade even for 
the sake of drawing her colonies closer, what earthly light has she 
to feel and express dissatisfaction with France and Russia for decfbi- 
ing to abandon their standpoint for the sake of assisting a dangerous 
competitor ? And if our free trade principle is bused on national 
egotism, why seek for gratitude, as if it wore the outcome of altruism ? 
Foreign nations will not adopt free trade, because, although it may 
suit ns, it does not suit them, and all oratorical fireworks about 
political morality merely provoke their laughter and justify their con- 
tempt. There is and can be no morality in politics, and for a most 
excellent reason; morality is based upon altruism; diplomacy on 
egotism. The two things are incompatible. An egotistic individual 
or a patriotic nation may be courteous, obliging, and even incidentally 
helpful to others, but cannot be moral so long as egotism or patriotism 
remains the motive power of action. If we foster free trade and 
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«^liruilr frv)tu war, however beneficial may be ihr HVed'* j v\a lu** 
the cmiiMiiip^ation of these that moved ns to that ] e /, i 

kK(»wl<^'(ljre fliat free trade is Incrative, and a war is Inj u> 

trad** Why, then, talk as if our motive were huinauit) r' I'l m • 

Mul Iiusah aie our rivals; they are determined to emirh -r, » 

at f'lr e\j>enfle; and they are on the high road to f-ticct A' s' 

other Muiopean State would have stopped them long a*> <)u 

(-loveinm^nit merely talks about amicable understandings witw them, 
makes vagne threats of war to which it is resolved not to have 
loeourse, and hiodly takes its stand on the platform of political morality 
wliieh foreigners speedily convert into an international pillory. 

But, judged by t!m merely diplomatic standard which we apply to 
the management by other States of their external relations, our policy 
n» the **open door'* in China is open to most damaging criticism, 
(^ur interests in China, ^h\s the Government, are commercial; there- 
fore they are not intersected by those of our competitors which are 
political. Hence China’s commercial independence will satisfy us. 
China must, of course', le'-pect our treaty-given rights of exporting 
govjds at a fixed rate of doty, and, that guaranteed, we can afford to 
HUijh' jihjh'sophically at the fuss and bustle of our neighbours. Tliis is 
one of fh** many conflict! jig statements of our policy in the Far Mast, 
for\\lich “(ir Government is responsible; accomplished facts enable 
it ‘-till to hold the field. 'J’hendoro it is worth examining. 

VVluit int 'rests have France and llussia in carving up China and 
incurring th vast cxpen«e '?shich that step involves? Obviously the 
same interest that we punme in demanding the “open namely, 

the benefit}- f ^ cruninen'ti. Why, then, do they not adopt the cheaper 
inetliod whiCi we empl >v, and insist on a number of Iresh treaty 
port-^P Itecnioe they cannot, like Germany and the T''’nited Stales, 
succeysfully .xunpete with us iu the new markets on equal terms. 
Therefore tney 8<ek to modify these terms by obtaining political 
influent e and hhutti'g ou* our trade. Everything is said to be fair 
in war; anl what wno was ever .so cruel as the stinggle fttr existence 
in i^s higldy organised f »nns among rival nations? Great Jh'itain 
adopts free trade mainly b\*ciiuse it benefits the workman, and inflicts 
no loss on the rnanufafdnrer who is capable oi nnder&elliug his foreign 
T-ivals. The . ithiCt of pelf- preservation, therefore, moves the foreign 
rivals to protect them'^elves by sunie other effectual means. TJence 
they resort to political af*tion — th> \jiUnt*Ui imrjioM (f/ destnnfmj 
iffr cowm(rt< hirfhativj ihnr wn\. In view of this, is it per- 
missible to go on talking about the “open door” in the Far East 
being compatible with i?us}3ia’s political supremacy there ? Yet this 
is one of tho trump c'anls of our policy in those countiies; and our 
eminent and experienced statesmen know of nothing better. Kussia 
and France are so thoroughly in earnest in carrying out their notions 
of political and commercial enterprise that they cheerfully run the 
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(rained, *he cuts off pi luir ud kingdoms, while out Government 
e'rplains 1 lut it is paying ‘ >r tl it amicable understanding ” which we 
are all so annom to n cficUd And not only does the Kepnbhc 
tenaciously ^u1 h hoi o^ n, but as soon as she has appropriated our 
teintory the fust st( p she li 1 os »s to exr lude our tiade Thus a vast 
stretch <f ttmtoiy # tn lig from Cape I ‘aim is to Lagos, which 
is known as the W 'll i >i t ' lecause of the R i^tol merchant fleet 
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vnidiciting if >«*< 
and prayeifubj i > h >id disbuiy may b^ ilbwidtotake 
mi tter into hi*^ uw li i 1 1 in Uio i ttd and just oonvii ti >u tl it >a thi'i 
■way their criui i i” * piove sucv e^sful, even with iit the n k of 

war. Thete is iij i thud i te]'owei m Tuiopi which \ niM tm ly 
submit to the iii‘'iil*‘< pt luafious and ierntoriil ind lomnuicnl 
]os->es which th ^ \ t has lUPi * il upon Gi at But an, nor is 

there any other p iple wl o woul 1 enduie the t vistence of the (rovi rn 
ment responsible i tlum it i hiidiy t ♦ inmh to say that sinti 
the days of King Cb h , 11 tun m >taUs Lave never treatol tic 
rights and interest f G oit lintaiu with Ic&b considerati m f* m iie 
studied disrespect 

And now for Kus®ia In characterising the advince it tl t 1\\ r, 
it IS bootless to expend one^s energies in exclamations ol horror at her 
cunning or treacheiy Her ruleis have a political pioblem to solve, 
and they are fcolving it t> *he best of their ability m the interobt^ of 
their people and with unprecedented success If treaties stand m the 
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way of a Bolation, they tear them np ; if promises hamper them, they 
explain them away ; if war threatens them, they spend millions of 
roubles in preparations and calmly accept the risk. Oar statesmen 
and journalists keep on repeating : “ It would be discourteous to 
distrust Bussia in the future by reason of what she has done in the 
past and is still doing in the present. In ultimate analysis she is 
engaged in promoting her interests, just as we arc.” Exactly, and if 
it was right in the past and present to break a series of verbal 
promises and written treaties because such was her interest, it will be 
equally right to repeat the procets in the future, unliss we nnd(r 
conduct jH(Jiiduutl fo her iidtnsis. 

Nor do Russian statesmen make any bones about their fixed 
determination to cripple our commerce and break up our Empire. It 
is not merely that they do everything to hamper our people when tliey 
can reasonably liope that they will benefit their own thereby : iio^ 
they are deair<*us of provoking and humiliating us just to induce 
others to come and do likewi.se. It was for this reason that threo 
years ago the Russian Minister at IVkin received instructions from 
Ins (novernment to <*gg on China U* commit a llagrant briaoh of the 
Jlurmese (Convention, by which ceitaiu lijrhts had been conceded ti> 
Great Ilritain. And (^oimt Cassini, the Ru^faian diplomatic ie[»Tc- 
aentative, asbisted by the Trench Ambassador, buccei'ded for the time. 
Here it was <iuoBlion of a wrilteii, signed, and sealed treaty — a treaty 
of the kind which onr Government affttts to treat as an alUsuflirient 
guarantee of our rights m China. Aikd this was a matter in which 
Russia had nointeiest clashing with ours, no din»ct advantage whatever, 
n(* motive but wanton insult, no lu»pe but satiated hati\ And this 
was done at a time v hen her influence at I Vkin was null, as com 
pared with what it is tt» liay. What form of respect, may it be asked, 
will the Tsai^s advisers display towards treaties which do seem to hem 
Russia's commercial expansion, and at a time when she, and she alone, 
will have become protectress of the Celestial Rmpire ? The painful 
fact of the matter is that the days of treaties and promises are gone 
by ; a convention with China is worth notluug unless we are able and 
resolved to say, Any attempt to violate the clauses of this treaty will 
be regarded as a (itsus bidi,* and are determined to do as we have spoken. 
Our Foreign Office, however, is of a different opinion, and explains 
that so long as China is ** commercially ” independent we can treat 
with her and feel certain that our rights will be religiously respected, 
especially when that amicable Utile understanding comes about. As 
long as the smile of that mysterious cat remains, we may go to sleep 
convinced that there is nothing (o be feared from mice. 

In like manner France and Russia conspired to render futile onr 
efforts to open the 'West River to the commerce of all nations, on the 
very intelligible ground that Great Britain, being able successfully to 
compete with them if no favour were shown, she alone would benefit 
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by the concesBion, and they could not allow Great llritain to proaper 
commercially, if political action could hinder it. The principle is 
intelligible, its formula definite and its application vigorous. Shall 
we still go on basing our policy on its non-existence ? Our Foreign 
Office replies that we shall, and its journalistic friends chant the 
pleasant refrain about that amicable little understanding, * ThereV a 
gude time coming.” 

One of the first acts of liussia as soon as she had gained a certain 
amount of infiuence in Corea, was to insist on the summary dismissal 
of Mr. McLeavy Brown from the Corean service. Was ho not 
efficient ? Was not his management beneficial ? These questions 
were answered in the affirmative, “but he has the misfutune be 
a Briton, and must therefore auiler for it.” Mr. Brown had, it is 
trne, that glorious palladium to which our statesmen .ittnbute magic 
virtue, a written stipulation with the Corean Government, but Busna 
cares nothing for written contracts and insisted on her Ci'iim which 
was with groat difficulty withsto<d for the moment, i>ii. will be 
generously allowed later on. This js another instance of Uic force 
of written contracts and treatie'^. 

In Ohina, however, our Foreign Office is convinced, treaties will 
etill inspire a magic respect, even when t^hina has lost her politti-al 
independence, and Bussia her protect res'^. \nd on tlii' '*onuction 
it stakes the most important inteiests of the Kinpiro. Still, strange 
to say, it was in China that the lluvsian'» recently dernandid the 
summary dismissal of Mr. Kinder, the chief engineer of the Kiilu 
Tientsin railway line. He too had his written contract, wa-> admiltedly 
competent and industrious; but he is an Englishman, and Kngli'^h 
officials Itavp to lie dismissed, English ihlerosta trodden unrlci foo\ 
English commerce annihilated before Russia’s interests can pn>peil; 
thrive Now. if tl 'IVar’s Government displays such marked animus 
against iJreat Biitaiu, and such a frank disregard for treaties and 
conventions before it has completely reduced the Ghiuesc Fmjwror 
to a state of pupilsge, and before it Las massed a lai^^e army in 
Manchuria, what will it do when the realisation of thc'^e conditions 
has made the Thai almighty there ? Russia will ocrupulously observe 
all writte! engageinenth, leplies the Foreign Office, or el^ 0 — c»r else we 
shall be veiy much sur[)rised. 

Russian statesmen possess the faculty of seeing things in (orrect 
perspective, and attaching to each detail its proper importance. Thus, 
when really important issues were at stake in I'hina, Russia’s opposi- 
tion was not merely formidable and persevering, but eminently 
successful, and her subjects have ample reason to feel grateful there- 
for. When Japan was about to obtain a permanent footing on the 
mainland as one of the fruits of her brilliant victory and one of the 
rights conceded to her by a valid treaty, Russia had that treafy 
, VOL. LXXIU. 2 1 
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forthwith abrogated, because, forsooth, she respected tie **politica} 
independence ’ of China. When the Anglo-Chinese loan was being 
negotiated after the war she intrigned against it. hindered it, and 
arranged a loan under her own guarantee. For British infiaence* 
jzuBt be eradicated at all costs. This yeai she has employed the* 
same tactics, and thwarted our negotiations with China for the issue* 
of a fresh loan, and our eminent and experienced statesmen bowed to 
the inevitable, hoping for better things when that “ amicable under 
standing ” has come to pass. A private Anglo- Gerraan loan waa 
finally and with difficulty negotiated, but Russia was none the less 
dissatibfied, and now claims “compensation for this tiant^aetion, 
which is utterly devoid of political significance lie form taken by 
this “ Compensation ** will, if rumour prove true, reduce China to th( 
(.onditioTi of a vassal State Indeed, that onRummation ie being 
lapidly reached by very short cuts: Ru'-sian luHjps are stationed in 
\ariou' parts of Manchuria, which is tieated as a Russian province, 
and the Chinese flag there already bears the Russian colours “in tht 
upper right hand comer.” It only reuinins foi .it, to WtleoiL^ the 
new mistress of China, and pray to IVf^idemv fii that “ aniicibli 
understanding.' 

And, with the full knowledge oC Rus'^ias btheiui'- ami bn (?t{'-»iiii- 
r ation to realise them, in its pobses'Niou oji (»overninent i® wilii.i^ nay 
eager, to raise a treaty paper barrier to keep In r horn eudoachiug, not 
indeed, upon our commerce with China, but upoi •■ucL a minimum o oui 
I'ghtb there as Russia, unable foi the luoment t >,ab<>imxlat m.iy c-ee 
lit to concede. And if, in the tnlness of time, that written document 
'•hoiild meet with the fate of tht others whit I have gone Iwfoie /t, 
then we are credibly fo.suied, C if at Britain wih • put hei foot ihe n/ 
Not now, liecau^'C tlu tlieat SibeKun RaiU^ay, without whith i.U'Sia 
vouM feel at a di«>a(l vantage, is j>t ready becan c tin i’-ai & 
i.iuety million ronbleb aie not yet ^ptnt on the navy; and becau«« 
Rus'^ia has not yet acquired complete command of the Cult ot 
Pe-tshi li, and is not thorefoie the absolute mistreb- of China When 
she has completed her railway, anm \ed northei ii Warn huria,'* rt r <*d 
the IVniubula ('f Liao-Tung, ha** strengthened hei navy hss ,o ,i^*d 
♦lands with France advancing from the south, and is in a po‘-itioii t« 
pour liundreds of thousands of trwips into northern ('hinu. and diiii^ 
us Out of the ^ angtse V»illey and e\eu ilong Kong ; then oni i uirigu 
OfliLV will not hesitate to pot down its foot. Meanwhile it will con- 
tint itself with warding off war a most humane achievement, if we 
* only consider it aright, althongh at the cost of a more terrible war 
later on, which may complete the ruin of the Empire. 

Possibly this view may seem exaggerated and pessimistic ? Who 
knows whether we may not yet obtain the rich Yangtse Valley as a 
set-off for the exclusive ** usufruct” of Manchuria and of the ]*eninsula 
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of Liao-Tang by Busbia and for the annexation or reseiTutiun of the 
three provinces of Kwang-tung, Kwangsi, and Ynnuan by France? This 
concession if obtained and formally recognised by the Great Powers, 
may jet be pointed to by the Government and welcomed by the people, 
as a splendid diplomatic saccess. As a matter of fact, it would prov^' 
considerably worse than a defeat. In the first place oui claim to ihtt 
opening up — not the cession — of the valley of the Yangise Kiang was 
asserted long before Ilassia, France, or Germany had tamj>ered witli 
the integrity of China. Indeed, China is already bound by an agif*- 
ment with this country not to cede to any other Power that v.*dley 
which is to be opened up to the trade of the world one day. 
the recognition of this claim, which is an actvmplibhed fact can nob bi 
seriously regarded as a set-off against the present pro[)fjst'd partition 
of China by France and Russia. In the b*‘(.oii(l ]>U\.*e hrance’rj 
Bupremiicy in the province of Kwang-tung ik intended * ^ hinder Eng- 
land from carrying out the constant suggrhtiou >r oili : uVfil experts 
l< anuex a strip of the niairiL'nd oppobito lioug Kojg. Tuis 
precautionary measure which Lonl Salisbury »‘tfa'=ied to ado^; when it 
was feasible and easy, is u})'»olutely nea .cary for twe reatioi s 
to permit of the nat.iral expaushm ol this leptuden*j, auJ uImj 
to allow of its being defended agains. a fi lei* attaJr. 

Kcng is an island whieii it is tu hon vaiubt ai unea / v\\ 

ban u(>mmund of the heights nea^* Kowloon • and the cebsion of 
Kwaug tuDg to France would place Hong Kong it- elf nt the inerej 
of the Republic. Noi is this all. 'Phe obvious abx. a ud tjic inevifablt' 
eiloc't of these couces-ioiis to the Fi ench if* b ra! »e an ♦ fiectual barri.M 
b(4\teen the Yangtse \ allej oui oidj possible of mllueni'' 

111 < Miuia— and liiitisb Lunna for the tiiooloui would I’oat ovct aP 
the territoi) extending from the Mekong \allty iuUi Vuunaii . lo' 
So(» Fhiian, and tbu^ Prance advancing fror ll e soutl would 
Rns-ia dHSivndiiig ♦he north, and comp.tteiy checkmate (Jreat 

Britain in China. >nch i*' the n»t result v»f the pjiic) of oui G \ern- 
ment in the 1 ar East. 

And when requested to st 44 te what ipit •{ actiop tlie^ inturid to 
oppose to this clever scheme of oir ibals, Miuiste;-' speak like 
Rhombus, “ a lea&h of languages ai once. Thej tell us that they 
will not admit the principle of spheres of Infliiencc in China; they 
explain that at aJl events they wib maintajn at all costs the ludepen- 
dence of the Celestial Empire ; then they are fiee to confess tliat 
China s independence may be thrown to the winds, if <mly the “ open 
door *’ principle be guaranteed one of ibose written treaties wiiicli 
are made to be violated almost before the ink with which they are 
written is dry. And thus they go on contradicting themselves and 
each other, while our enemies gain their point and saccessfully deprive 
08 of trade with nearly one-fourth of the population of the globe. 
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kn agreement to recognise tlie Yangtse Valley as a British sphere 
of influence’’ would be a mockery and a snare ; the Go 7 emment 
tesponsible for allowing things to drift in this direction has not the 
shadow of a claim to the confideiic* of the countiy, be it Conservative 
or Liberal 

Ycl there are many parliamentary politicians optimistic enough to 
fancy that th^ Government, not daring to risk a war single-handed 
againrtt Trance and Russia — with Germany possibly thrown in — is 
resei ving its strength for the first of these three 1 Wars. It will “ p^t 
Its foot down *' in Wef^tern Africa^ ar.d try concluhions with the 
l{*^public there. 

Jt is a matter for jiainful surpr^e that any group of serious 
politicians shoahl harbmr a notion which has been disavowed by the 
formal statements and n udered impoKsible by tlie deliberate acts of the 
Government itself. In the first place it hardly needs pointing out 
that a Foreign Secretary with a free hand, unlimited credit and a 
tooted iteople at his back, was bound to f(>re‘*ee the events which have 
nc'w tak**n place and to keep li'in^elf pi "pared for them. Tins 
Tjaigl> li.ive done in oue of three way?* . by checkmating onr adversaries 
in diplomacy ; by concliiding allinnees to U'uke up for diplomatic defeat ; 
jr by increasing the forces of the Empire to an extent which woild 
have enabled us to SMiile at Miusbiavelinn di[>lomacy and to dispense 
with irksome alliances. Hut Lotd Sali^hiiry, it is admitted on all 
hands, did none of these tilings And tie result is more fatal liecsuse 
less remediable than would Lave been th" Mteouie not only of Home 
Rule but even of Separation. 

For if we must lenounc" th^- h'^pe oi SMCcesifiilly Tesistiug Ruhsia’a 
niH'diinations, we must ai n and tbi the selfsame reason, throw onr- 
S' Ives rpm the mere} »f Fiance, who may at most make some little 
concession sufficiently plausible to ' ta\o the face ’ of oui 
Minister, of whose mellioiR of defending the Empire the bitteie-'t 
enemies of that Empire are justly eiianionred. The present imperial 
crisis 'is the upshot of a candully thought out plan which France and 
Russia are resolved to cany • ut in jiaitneisbip.* The two are indus- 
triously working together wherever Great Britain has political or 
commercial interests to salbguard or to lose. 1’hey both agree in 
tearing up written treaties, trampling upon our recognised interests, 
dernanding the di.^ missal of British subjects, f hampering us in Egypt, 
and wantonly humiliating us throughout the globe. And this at a 
time when our Foreign Secretary had squandered away more British 
territory and abandoned more important rights than a war would have 
sacrificed, in the hope and belief that he had parchased therewith 

* The Hlf bj Uermany is cuiious and complicated. Possibly some light 

mav have been thiown tipon thi» intei eating story before this Bbviuw will have 
been published 

t In China, C'oiea. and Siam 
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tlieir dose fnendship and goodwill. It is now too late for the Govern- 
ment to strike out a fresh policy ; it still tenacionsly clings to that 
amicable understanding, belief in which has made ns the langhing< 
stock of Europe. 

Bat let ns suppose for a moment that Lord Salisbury or Mr, Bal- 
four, who, without special study, training, or experience, has blossomed 
into an eminent Foreign Secretary overnight, is resolved to vindicate 
our rights in West Africa at the risk of open hostilities. What then ^ 
France would unhesitatingly accept the challenga In the ensuing 
war it is barely conceivable, but highly improbable, that Bussia would 
remain neutral 5 and absolutely certain that she would put in a for 
midable appearance at the negotiations for peace, the fate of viotoiions 
Japan serving as a precedent. And then? But the /jUrtMtion is 
superfluous. Graceful concessions will save us from snob a daiigt r, in 
order to land us in one much greater, 'f’bere is 7>ot a phHous poli- 
tician on the Continent of Europe who believes tliai o ir present 
Government will risk a war, how“''er great the pro\ oration Orio of 
the most experimced and sucoensfui of Foreign Ministers now oflbe 
said to me (juite recently : A^ the Pagan gods, powerful thouglj they 
seemed, wore frecjnently hampered i:\ their action by the vut u» , ill 
defined, but irresistible force ralied Pate 01 Nwesbity, .so ,.ie the 
members of the preseht British Cabinet ‘‘UOjected to a ha 7 bit all 
powerful influence, which will •*rfeclually hinder them fi )m crossing 
the ilubicon that Icade to war flence other Poweis pr<Aoke it,” 
This view may possibly be iS errunec^us as it is iubulling to Constitu- 
tional Ministers, but unnerpal belief founded on u long ^leri^s of 
< orioborative facts renders it as ])owerful foi baun as if Lord 
Sdisbury and bis colleagues bad publicly prriclaimeil it to be true. 

Hat perhaps we really can do nothing to stay the advam*e oi 
Bijssia, to light whom would mean a war between England .ind a 
CO Jit ion'' IVrhca])** the Government in its wUIom has chosen the 
one safe issue out ol a lut thoroughfare, and the outcry of the TVess 
for firmness is but an unconscious demand for defeat and disash^r ? 
I neither assert nor huggest the contrary; I merely ask— -us all 
Englishmen are asking the (piebtion, if this l>e v), who Is to blame ? 
Is it perchance that distant Providence to whom Lord Salisbury made 
a public appeal against Turkey f Whose duty was it to make the 
Empire ready to meet the ])resent emergency ? Did Parliament 
refuse the means? Did the Press hamper the Government? Is the 
spirit of the British people i*urely parochial ^ If the Empire is to be 
bullied out of its rights becausrt the GovernmenT cannot or will not 
effectually defend them, will the nation continue to tolerate that 
Government from a silly predilection for parochial-political labels 
which will speedily be forgotten ^ What does it matter to us, what 
will it matter to onr children 01 to history that a staunch Couserva 
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lire or a great Liberal Cabinet held the reins of power in the year of 
grace 1808, if it neglected the opportunity which will never again 
return, ti't make a stand for the right of the British Empire to that 
natural growth and ex])aa 3 ion which is the necessary condition of its 
existence ? 

The policy of amicable understandings and written guarantees is 
played uni ; it Ls the lot of the former to have been frequently bought 
and 4old but never to have been delivered, while the destiny of the 
Ijilter is to be tom op. Tt is discourteous and impolitic, Ministers 
ay^ to doubt Russia's good faith in the luattor of beeping treaties 
Is :t tru«», then, that she violated the 1‘reaty of I’aris, the engago- 
rneutft given ro^^pectin^ Ceut*al Asia, htr pi cnisc concerning Batoiim, 
m 1 that hhe had the Liirma Convention with England wantonly 
I «oken, and stnight t jhlain a breach (if Mr. McLeavy Brown's 
V i tten guaranbK* in Coie«», and tha*- of Mr. Kinder in China ? •* f*, 

‘■rue but aft^T iVi, it wn-k always a itiiesUon */ her interests, and 
t.' willing to forgive and forget. If ll'issia acted in accordance 
M‘ I Mi» rnles the gauie •jf dio^mjary in all thi-*, she would Im 
[.(>»', st .iud rnpntriitic not f / iTolIt h) the.-e same laws of th( gamo 
when uioth^r written giia»*antee h* ii qo^stion and as Rna«;ian sbt<'s- 
inen * ianuot he 'I'rueecl silly s-Iraphcity, the charge must be pre- 
ferred againsr Hiooo \vh >, out during io defend the rights of the 
Empire ‘at 'ho cost of war* trnri then to a written nssiirantv," 
which, if it 'xistod, woaVl » ot be worth live ye<irs' purchase. 

‘ Ainnrible nuJenUindings ” ere '»qnahy dangero?js delusion” We 
can ‘fiPei no jtuJ p • them because Russia and France can lay 

iheir haiidi >n Tihater^r they fancy without ‘‘ the cost of war ’* or the 
trammels »f hu agreen mt Ft i year» our (io\eriiinent ha? allowj^l 
the French b; invade oni territory in Africa with impunity and even to 
fihi ot down our soldiers and ofBcers as in wartime without insisting on 
co'jjpensation or apology riove of peace and hope of the amicalde 
understanding were the avowed motives. And now even our Govern- 
ment admits that diplomacy, as France understands it, differs and will 
oontinuo to differ, from war only in this that military aggression on 
her side will neither provoke attack nor meet resistance on ours !t 
wa » h r the hope of this amicable understanding that the Government 
bartered away treaty rights in Madagascar and now France is deli- 
berately violating her written obligations to uh in that island and 
sybteraaiically shutting out our trade there. Despite her solemn 
pi'omise to place no re&trictions on commerce in Africa, she is imposing 
J 00 and even 1 50 per cent, duties on our exports to the “ Bristol 
Coast " territory whose trade is the creation of enterprising English- 
men. A few years ago she gave our Government positive assurances 
that the port of Assinee would be free from all kinds of differential 
tariff; and to-day a differential tariff is paralysing our commerce there. 
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A.nd Ohanvinistic France is unanimoas and enthusiastic in eulogising 
our liberal-minded Foreign Secretary for submitting to all this, while 
«asy-gomg Britons lament the loss of their trade and are flattered that 
foreigners should praise their Prime Minister. The shores of New- 
foundland are treated as if they belonged to the Bepublic and are 
therefore very properly coloured as French in maps pnblished in Paris ; 
British territory has been invaded by them in West Africa— that is to 
say they have committed an act of war againt Great Britain there, in 
the firm conviction that the liberal-minded Foreign Secretary would 
not esent it. And their calculations proved correct : so correct indeed 
that M Hanotaux miglit have told the Chamber that he had ‘ i written 
assurance to that effect, more binding than the Mahatmaniac * written 
assuracce" which Lord Salisbury received from Rus^i*i, The I^^rn'gn 
Minister refupea to expel the invaders and v'ill not even ihe 

demarid for explanations le^t it might embirraso theui 'Iriitijr the 
*slpcti ms — the French a’*' ^uch a highly seusitiv<» peopV ^ \ud 
meanwhile one sr^yeroign, the ITeir Vppjirent and the Prnre Tki ter 
iiim^elf are enjcKMiL' Uie hospit Jit\ of the I’lench Kepuhlh** 

Th‘r>, thanks 1 1 i.ord ^ policy there !■«> rot any p *ili' i. f 

Mie Empire b irderhig m *?us«.nn <»«' I len •!{ possessions w! > 

'(*rio'i'-ly thrM^eru I to dry I )rd } » • i’*s wain^'d flietLv‘ ''nt 
1 ft w wC' tiL'^ l!o-sia ha ^ lv»»n ^1 rapid' tovaids ’'•i lia 
that “ ‘he i*- m a pv> ‘o ent*-' \f*/hf»»u^taii wh i iV'^o* ♦ *em 
to Ikt convenient <»» desivahle u) to ‘lo, and the '•hanee h* * being 
Oible to attack is dis'^ussed in even liizia^'in India < * .r ex- 
panding livdo willi which roustituied one >f th^ laiudsyR of 

the Kuipire, is beiHL' ‘ ♦ latically cioshed by T riiiic end Ilupyia. 

h\ Abyssinia tl.* two .dues am combinrig to expend th w, stein and 
south western limits of Vb^asinia for the pnrpo«-e of beruming, 
sn ’ bniuiliatiiifir u-* Mi^re, from out of West \fiiea we ,tv^ 
ti'^iiig dnv'"* d ^be point *f tb»» «?word of a people ndiom Lord 
^onUivuewt f <roat as our fiiend'-; and ev»*n in the Transvaal 
our \ajUlatioD and jfUMlhnioiity have helped to brew serious trouble 
Such aro the taugib'e ai * inevitable results ot n pidiry which has 
no jusUtioation, no red ba‘-i9. And now for the •‘cmedy, which will 
be applied on Ihe principle of bnr 'itnnifK} Our 

Foreign Office is endeavouring to b^-mg about an undt'rstiinding with 
France and Russia, because thebe P ’ 'r*- are aggrandising themselves 
politically and commercially at our »*xpeii{-f. The “ amicable under- 
standing is to stop them in their impetuous career. They are expected 
to agree to it in consideration for our allowing them a sinall fraction 
of what they are now taking without our permission. In other words, 
the understanding is to be a one-sided arrangement by which for no 
earthly advantage and at great material detriment to themselves, they 
are voluntarily to consent to further their interests no more. And the 
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erit til i' rlra^ii up iJi of this Pt*lf-(]» i ying onlbianc'^ i'' 
** u Hssaraiiu One of oar eliief complaints againsl Kiai'cv 

and Rui^s'R is that they make ][^ht ui written assurances, and net *m> 
if these had no binding fout*. Theiefore we most endeavour t(' 
induce them to give us another written assurance to the effect that 
they will refrain in future from promoting their respective interests^ 
and will respect written guarantees. And so sure is the Goverijment 
of attaining its object, that it publicly proclaimed that the ‘‘written 
assurance" had been given when it h^ not the slightest ground fox 
making the statement. And, even had it received such a paper, what 
would be its commercial value ? 

If there were a single member of the CHbin(t, as was frequently 
a*«sirted, who }X)Sfiessed the insight to discern and the courage to 
condemn the disastrous policy which is thus pavieg the way for tho 
ruin of the Empiie, patriotism no less than legitimi te ambition should 
have moved him to m parale himself fiom his colleagi es and put himself 
at the head of an imperial purtj pledged to uphold th’' vital inleiests of 
the iifttlou a’ thi'^ iiU'M criticdl peiiovl of it^ l4i^t(»iy. (Vrtainlya 
fiovernn'tut wlio'-e ct in^'tead o^ purchasing Iho 

Iriendsliip, have mh ^harpuied the vipp tile a?d intensiliid the hatred 
*f our rnaW : who^e ])oliey changed half a <laen time, from bad t 
worse in the course of le^s thai, a iiiontn ; which admits tint oi*t 
written guarantees may U lorn to jm vs, wljh impunity, and jet whoso 
only hope ifc to uiake the futioeof oui Emplrt dependent upon another 
woHhlebS papn 'juarantee, !«.il Ignoraji • .if vital '»atlers ot' 
fact leads it fUim •pp''.di(?n«‘\ s s of the eoui try asserting that 
it ha recehed awritc**. c , \»hoi huel. a^suiMice was ^ot only 

never written, lii+ le’ir v-^’lr^.lv made a (lovernuient (»< th:** 
draraeter at tliih mr*) if 'i » hard’) h » dangerous to tho Kin|di'’ that, 
would be a tVbinet \,liicL iacbi«h ’ Messrs. Tanner, Tju‘m, and 
Labfjuchere. I-.orJ StO" \ uiy aej' mjrlishod his mission when he saved 
Ireland from Horm' Jluh* oe Hepuratum. The present problem is how 
tfv tave the 1 .r>)*ire fior,i dismtti bt^ent. In this Ijord Salibburj’i 
Cabinet has d «undly fju'ed. tJence the rdunVe imw lies between the 
maint**naiK'< of his Governmeut In power and the defence I'f ou'. 
imperial interests. 
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T H1^^ have had in IWice Itr l tiii} vni ‘ n ' i > 

ridicule kri Tlio ])hr.ise i* trv io« » vvlujian iModit) 
apparent to ewrybody iki‘d udiouh^ i • ' i , hit, umh^: 
conditiony, laughter is hit d anywlun an ^ e\t* j where. '”lie lidit 
Tvhich has been h*^aped on Ihi pitee^lure in *he Drcyfin-Zi/a l'i • 1») 
a whole wondering ^nd nidlgiumt woiid ouSide Freiif^h holder lia^» 
had small effect in i\irib bu* nolhing mor^ grote'^^ii h'l' e\ei 
happened than may bt eu» nu! stadi d In a n re incident* in 

that extraordiuury bu-i' e'*' A writer of faico who da d to c( [>} it ’ 
recoils would find his w(w v hissed from the stage To fje^nii with. 
Dreyfus was arrested on expel t evidence, when tin onl) evperJ 
rmsalted declhie t) gi\e an ipiuion against him. Ti go on 
< ^ <) Ih*- oi j , r<;'liville re|)OitM a proof of guilt which makes 
th* iS'ftr t ? ^ ijaJ or dreaming. Dreyfus pi offers his keys 
on his arie'^t. * Seaieli my house/' he says in eliect. “Search it 
freely. Yon w ’I n flLinj ’ The house is searched and nothing 
H found. This |)joves. savs il Urniescbeville that Dreyfus bad 
oestowfd all in rinmiating esldence in the hand Iru^-tworthy 
accomplices. It squids incieJibli . but it is m the offcial reports. 
Neither GilWrt no» M*ik Twain could beat it To g»> on again: 
M. Bertillon, who never in Ks life pi »fe‘.sed to be an expert lu hand- 
writing, was asked for an e\p*i1 ^.piuiu’i and gave judgment ag.sinst 
the prisoner the ground that his writing wuw so dissicular from 
that of the hnhi^au that the hand must be disguised. Thai once 
more sets the brain whirling, but it is solemnly offered, and h lemnly 
accepted, and solemnly set down in the official reports it is wholly 
incredible, but it is perfectly true. To go still farther: it Is alleged 
that Dreyfus is a ruined gambler, and the proof advanced is that h*> 
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went once to the Ocrcle de la Presee as a vieitor, and it Is admitted 
that visitors are rot allowed to play there. To continue yet : the 
Minister of War mforius the Press of Paris that the prisoner was 
found guilty on a r^cret document. Ten weeks later he informs the 
Press that he was f und guilty on the Imdneav and the hordmah 
alone. At !he tria' M. Zola’s counsel naturally wanted to ask 
quest ioDfi about tl]i<!« U •'crepancy. The President of the Court ruled 
that the question^ com 1 not be asked because they were not germane 
t ) the ca‘«e. And so o and so on. and so on. And all this happen**, 
nol in the land t>‘ c* ’ jir opera, but in a city where ri<Hcule kills 
MiIIkuw of people .cquiesce in it all, and assert with passion that it 
is all jmt and rea^on**!*^ », and that any Frenchman who doubts its 
ju«-tice and reason is a traitor and an enemy to his country. 

A manA\ho is prc-.iiinnbly innocent fsinco not one scrap of evidence 
on \\hich Ic* I'oiild logitiu»')trdy lie fin**d a sliillinir and costs has been 
pioduced agaiM‘.t him) C{»ndtnme<l to hfelong banishment. The 
Mini^iter for the ilnclarfs that dnr ‘ the atitation h»r his 

release Ha ha order* d him to b*‘ chained It is n ‘t denied 

that he I us acM*« i to a loaded rtvolver. and that he has be»‘n made 
M<e n^j* it, but Iji*' b^*Aj warred that snicnle vd’l bo accepted as a 
^'onfep^ion of his tuiilt. ^ most unhappy lady m the Pue t^hateaiuluT 
ia a ♦housaud tim<s wt rse than widows!, and her 'hildr^n ar» o 
theu'^and tiracp worae than ffthe»*le •* \ "rcat writer sta’uls to logo 

'and Vrill lo^e) a year’s libeit\ and .1 ( more than ten tho'isand 

ooundp aa tho leault of tnid ai which o [ \ prineijib of juris 
Tiriidence ba*^ beer irai, d. if it were u1 for these things the 
drama which ha- *• ^'‘centlv e»M(ted it^ell m Vans would *^hako the 
Innwi with laugh' r \s it i , it weijlH upon the heart rie* tirce 
grows flercelv trauK 

It is not M Zola e ti ' i'- to *>a pitied in this matter, f* i Iih has 
won something bette than the money he has lost, and .^loim thing 
b^'tter. ever, than the liberty he has sacrificed. I ventured m the 
iact interview I had wi<l. him to tell him ro. “No, no," he said, “y*' 

•/?, ^///s a )' und f lint 1 shall never forget tb*- angnished 
cresture, or the |K)ignant ''udenng e\ppeF&ed in face and voice when 
he ‘'aid, *' Put, rriy (iod ^ this poor Fraiit’e -blinded, strangled I 
have peen and btard nothing in my life which touched me more, for 
in the course ot my stay in Paris I had learned enough of the great 
pessimist to know that his whole heart and FOul were in the cause 
ho had adopted, not fo much for the sake of the prisoner or his wife 
and children as for the sake of France. I confess that I had not 
looked in him for the passion of patriotism which revealed itself. 
The sentiment was enforced upon the mind, and would not be denied. 
This France, tho sores of which he has so relentlessly displayed, 
whose wounds he has probed so deeply, the causes of whose defeat he 
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Las so pitilesBlj analysed, is, not the less, hia one idol. He knows 
DO other modern language than his own because he has cared to 
know no other. France absorbs him. Ue dreams of her as of some 
great angelic suflTerer, whom only a cruel surgery can cqpe. A three 
weeks* knowledge of the actual man, under circumstances which hare 
led him to open his heart with entire freedom, have compelled me to 
a revision of the judgment I had formed upon his whole literary 
career. I still think his methods mistaken. I still think his work 
baneful. But I shall nevei again do him the injn^^tice to doubt the 
loftiness and essential purity of his desire. 

The reading of the ioiig-e\^.Mrte(l 7da iiainfe.sto wa' m many 
respects a moving episode. It ocemied n the truil Ind l/oen in 
progress a fortnight, and ^^h*n it hid nvuh olei* that the 

defendants were to hav^ no bloA ” a^- aU lal a***' i» 

had been allowed to go into the * t * * cnv»* *' Jmm e t 

to undergo any «iort of exavdrufi »i but t » r , (hi )ita 

tions on the dii^y of the i‘ ry 'i ^^<nf veMlic* *r tr tie 
irmy. That aslonndhi. n: t hhli* mali t 1' l*afy de » Lm m* 
xiid hpokeu and gi ne a/ d' ’ tlu v 'M 1 hl.o jot > i tl 

work ; his brotler u^Htoo; ' «jt * (S. i i < .< »* P I ihary, h.j ! * trr * 
hib back on the d^fendiM ' 1 v ah a ^hu t t ' 

which would have provi ^ »1 h'n v^ill an in» pri^ >bmpnt f i c* ni pi 
of ct'T’t if any other ' 'ihui u in the worllhrcl lieaid it , *h( defi » d ods 
had been gage^d, and ' '(.tllou 'oul bludgeoned foi hole 

la)s; and Maitre \ fin ‘ s I, ^ >f tk^ pr >sef ntioii, hd ’ i‘'l c n^v fii 
Mu' ^Ahole iiibaue tra t- t U} tb dedaraMoii that tlu »h.f pce hul 
proved its own bid faith by it-* silence. The court wh^ trnmged 
M Ttelegorgue, the pi '‘siding Judge, hia two colleagues, and th' 
AdviMate li-^neis’ j fhnr vvulot ai» I black and white, gave Mie onlv 
i)o(- * v‘iloui ' ’ :‘i vTuwd of priest-like banisters in blaM:. 

Tilt o ws t \ni *' ’ hghi faint. Maitrc Laboii asked for leave 
for the chief (hf n'h*^** \ sddiess tlie jui>. The Iea\e wss accord'd, 
xnd Zold ro«je, aiui. f »r .t »»'o’aent in u pitiable agitati He is, 
wilhont anj e\rt'pti»i tin »i)'t '.uperb conversationali t t( i\lopi 1 
have ever listeoHd Hut he ha# iit*\er a^'castoined hinise’^* to fate a 
public audience, mil even with his written bpecch befoi* him he was 
ineffective as an oia.oj 11' mastei-'u himself by a visible effort, 
advanced a step )i tw'^ 'r M *goi» * "eid, t'ho papers he held Miakiiig 
from first to lait a^ thej ' id ' een HuMt'red by a current *>r h i* air. 
In his anxiety to be heaid throughuit llie hall he pitched I.i** voice 
too high, and the efihet was painfully harsh and dissimant. He 
crackl'd once into a thrill falsetto, and the ert^wd at the back of the 
court broke into a r tar of insulting laughter. This was the disaster 
which inspired him. He turned in the direction of the langh, and 
faced the crowd which raisHd it in u dignified rilence. He wua itung 
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out of his natural BhynesB, and in the silence which ensued he spoke 
with far pi eater effect than before, thwigh the quivering of the papers 
ne>er ceased to show the extreme tension of his nerves. But, none 
the less 1 latfiented the rhetoric of his closing sentences, as thonsands 
of his well-wishers lamented the rhetoric of his original indictment in 
the famous I ac^cnse.” It is difficult for an Englishman to criticise 
the rhetoric of a J'renchman, and a great writer may fairly claim to 
know better lhan a foreign critic how to appeal to his own country- 
men. But the Invocation to his own fame pained, somehow, and 
pained rather sadly. " If Dreyfus be not innocent, let my name 
perish. If he be not mnocent, let my works perish By all I have 
done for the ilteiature of my country, by all I am and hope for, I 
swear that ho innocent This is not the ijtshbima m&w, but it is 
a fair translation of th*^ meaning. Ihe crowd langbed, and tho 
laughter was as spontaneous and sincere as it was savage. ITe had 
already •'poiien, pimply and in words tTkqnisitely chosen, of his love 
for Tranre. There aho he as nocked and jeeied The manifestar 
tions came wholl/ fum the bsclc ff the couit. The black thiong of 
advc/ ales, and the jur\, li-tcmd thionghi ct in ii chilling silence. 
It had got ab (>od before the ‘speech was began that if was to be 
recklehP aid unguarded, aid expedatirn h'lJ been on tii>toe It 
seeired a dh appoint n ent the r^md that he bad elected to be »•* 
moderate 

So tar as mere oratory h i i i* en i ncer led, this, the ^ n Jay on 
whhb oratory bad been iy bad a failur). Mintrv 

Van Cas^Bcl, wJio 0 ]>hi J laP, h^J tumid » d to be by no means 
an ii'^phing pern u. ile bos the cuniron of tiicks behmging to 
the prv)febsional f.d ' third < late, and oank his voice iu o 

nielodi.’matic whi'-ptr 0^1 (lentleinn* of the jury,'’ and thence climbed 
h Foit of oratciial ’Iglil of staij'*. where he was louder each 
succeeding stop than he had liei r on the last. When he had reached 
the hmit of his /ocal power he fell downstairs, and began again 
* an otr /( ,h , and so climbed up to the old sonorous 
height, and icll downstairs once more. The pciformance was as 
pcifunctor} and uncouviniing as anything 1 have ever seen, and apart 
frem the lHmaln38n-cuin Alpine insohnee of its accusation of silence 
against the defence it was cinite commonplace. 

But when /ola was down, Labori arose, and a change came. Zola 
had described him to me da}8 before; had spoken of his ** giant 
energies,'’ and of the voice to rally a regiment in retreat.” Picture 
a man Kme six feel two in height, rather more than proportionately 
developed in chest and shoulders, blonde bearded, blue eyed, with a 
gesture so intense, continuous, and vhid that 3011 might often imagine 
him for a minute at a time to be fencing for his life — add Salvini’s 
voice and the impetuous torrent of Gavazzis speech*— and yon have» 
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Lahari Tho^e great voices when they are icsed oftou, a^id •i>efl 'jt^vcioly, 
aeqaire a qaality which is strangely otlective. Speaking of Labori 
quite recently elsewhere, 1 have described this quality as a aoit k/ 
noble hoarseness, resembling somewhat the rasp of th^bow on the 
strings of a *cello. It takes a grip upon the ear. You hn^r to listen* 
There is no escape into inattention. 

An English audience would demand a greater repre-iSioii than 
Labori exercises. Its colder taste \iould resent the lUmboyant 
gesture, the exuberance of passion the whole rage of energy lint 
taking his oratory fairly and dUpassionately, anH judging a-, it 
ought to be judged by the speaker’s nation. n standard, I sluuild 
reckon him without a rival. laterally, and wi*ho t »ge: itiou, 
one may call the man stupendous In first twenty dnutes of 
the speech T told myself “no man can lue th^oig’ ^ c**< tl in half 
an hour of this.*’ lie s|)oke for two lio *l d i •*, <1 for 

two days and a half thereafter, and shown ^ » ‘*^ue, ird 

made no attempt t) spare Idmself fn/in «•' it < Mil f' \ a‘ 
hoarse as a crow the daj afhr tin re<‘.’ o* i d* y I 

told me laugh inf» ly, V as the m o' e> ^ r* . >♦ i ^ 

idt'^ibiitable to fatigiu '\\<‘ *el ^ t . o f i 

oraio^'y, and T ad. ’id d jt w- » p *. bi* > sp»je /,im f M e 
lie hiiighed lika a t»i Mt ^u»rl t.iu ibt Xo he said, nt\ 

way 1 c'mnot help d sMiei 1 eni in <^»Lueo il must »n e d o[ 

me in that fd^hion. T)ie ' is u) othei po^nible. lit' *ei t id 
l.nglihb o'celio’itly bu rn ' it \»ith s>uil heriitaHoii, .uj ' ^ 

Ix\ i»I ( nivMi*- w» s<-^ C'S- 'v V per^*^ ^ i >li\« u ’ et • hf^ 
i di. i / pj hw own tong» , ‘Uil J m iiilno lie in'* * > v i n 
miuner with somethiinc bojlibc in its (« id« ai ami impi. dj M ^ 
only c\ci> 111 t’Kity Init he ‘ouk -till yoiirig»u ami id' -u *b 
p ' ' » ' 'it itioii as hi 1 »s he •^houl I i ve. gi ,<* ca 

bel I 1* u 

I hri\ealiiMb *n jeot lu^ideu <i i inteiview 1 luid with Cjui- 
maiidant F'teil i' bv In* record wa^ made under i ‘-.trictions 
whi h 1 no" ta' e to be rumood It i mly h »n»-st 'o sa> * t when 
SI K'itorha/y C/ seoted to nieel me, hek»iew that h* ''aijii- to nuct a 
man who was much prejudiced agan him Ho cinm a* it were, 
into the enemy s camp, uiulei a liag of tinct\ to deliver iiis own story 
to a hostile world. He displajed u certs n c^»urag6 in coming at all, 
but he offered to answer an} questnuis which might be put to him. 
Of course, he could not fad to know' that wliatevei he said would 
be regarded with profound suspicion, however fairly it might lie 
presented to tho public. This f.\ct may have tended to mark his 
manner, and it would lie disingenuous not to admit so much Hut 
allowing for it to the full, the impression conveyed was extremely 
«nfavourable. In spite of a swagger of words, the like of which I 
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have never met oatside the speeches of Captain Bobadil^ 1 should 
take him to be a man of daring courage. “ Je suis soldat!^ he said, 
“ it hate Mat, it trh ham sdldai*^ Not many men of courage 
would makepthat statement in that way, but 1 believed him. He 
kidded, that he understood war where it was carried on with sword and 
riile, but that he did not understand the warfare in which he found 
himself engaged, where a man’s reputation could be assassinated with 
a sheet of paper. There 1 confess that 1 did not believe him. He 
admitted the authenticity of all the compromising letters to Madame 
Boulancy, with the solitary exception of the one in which there is an 
expression of a desire on his part to invade France at the head of a 
regiment of Uhlans. That, he said, was a forgery. He acknowledged 
the damnatory likeness of the handwriting of the bordereau to hie 
own, but that also was a forgery. They traced my hand,” he said, 
lifting his dark, slow-burning eyes to mine for a single instant. He 
conveyed to me very strongly the idea of a resolute man who is on 
the outlook for an ambush. It is only just to make a further admission 
here If M. Esterhazy has been the victim of a hideous plot, as he 
avers, such an aspect might, very conceivably, ha\e grown upon him. 
An innocent man, finding himself entangled in such meshes of 
saspicion as have entangled him, might well develop a manner of 
suspicion, might well grow furtive in glance, and braggart in demean- 
our. 1 went straight from Zola’s house to meet M. Esterhaiy. I could 
not resist the temptation to tell the novelist on what errand 1 was 
hound, and 1 did not resist the temptation later on to toll M. Esterhasy 
in what terms Zola had described him to me. 1 shctiild not have yielded 
unless I had been asked to yield, for the <»pinion was not whoHy 
commendatory. It was to the effect that JM. Ilsteihazy was a bandit, a 
thorough-going bandit, but a brave bandit, and that he knew how to 
defend himself like a lion. The object of this criticism accepted 
it with a complete tranquillity. Perhajjs it was milder than he had 
expected, coming as it did from a man who had already denounced 
him with so little measure. 

I’erhaps the most boisterous joke In the farce, at the birth 
of which 1 personally assisted, transacted itself outside that Palace 
of Injustice in which the Zola case was refused the semblance 
of a hearing. I stood within the courtyard railings at six o’clock 
on the second day of the trial looking at the crowd which surged 
up and down ontoide. A big man accosted a little man within 
two yards of me. Thou carriest,’ he said, with apparent pla- 
cidity — ‘*Thou carriest a nose too long for my taste. Thou art 
Israelite, ne e’est pas?” The little man shrugged his shoulders 
and spread his hands, and answered, But yes, sir, I am Jew.” 
The big man hit him on the too long nose, and in a second he 
was down amongst the feet of the crowd. His face was trodden 
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upon, and after a minute, or half a minnte, of a mnrderouB souffle, a 
score or more of the Civil Guard rescued him, and hustled him, 
bloody and muddy and ragged, into safety. It would be untrue to 
say that this scene afforded a fair specimen of the temper of the 
crowd, but there were many such episodes whilst the case went on, 
and it is beyond a doubt that the patriotic verdict of the jury saved 
Paris from many others, if not from something much more serious. 
If, by any chance, the jury had returned a verdict in Zolas favour 
we should have seen the red fool-fury of the Seine ” again. 

But 1 most not yet be wholly beguiled from M. Ssterhazy. The 
two gentlemen to whom I was indebted for au introduction to him 
were firmly convinced that he had been shamefully traduced, and 
they both most heartily believed tiiat his chur.icter had been entirely 
re-established by the ('ourt-Maitial recently held to inquire into bis 
conduct. ** Here,’' said one of them, '*is an ufflcei, and a man 
of honour, poor, defenceless except for his own unbreakable cfuirage, 
in the last stage of consumption This is the man whom the entire 
Jewry of Europe is combining to ride down, even after he has been 
honourably acquitted by bis peers! * That is one view of the case, 
certainly, and tli «re are uiilUons who bold it. liat there is another 
side to the case oil Do\ilV Island, and there is anothei in the ilue 
< 'htiteaudun, and in a week or two there will be yet auother in the 
prison of Ste. IVlagie. A gentleman who admits that whilst holding 
his grade as otficer he has written letter^ expressive of the fiercest 
hate for the country iu wh(»Me army he serves, has not great reason to 
i»e surprised if men suspect hia loyalty. A gentleman who t^xpresses 
a fervent desirts to go out and shoot down — “ without hate or anger, 
as if they were so many rabbits ' —the people who for years adminis- 
tered generously ti his needs, has uo great right to wonder if meu 
doubt Ills claims t ) good citizenship or common gratitude. And a 
,''«utletnan t^}l• writes a haud which is au absduto replica of that in 
which a treasonous document Is written may be profoundly unlucky 
in that respect, but he cannot bo surprised if incjuiring people should 
a*<k if his admitted sentiments of treason are put in action there. On 
the whole I prefer to pity Dreyfus and his wife, and Zola. 

In the whole amazing jumble of the farce-tragedy there has been 
nothing much strauger to an English eye than the impnnity with 
which all sorts of men have bulli^ the jury empannelled to try the 
case. M. George Drumont, “ honorary president of the Anti-Semitic 
Ijeague,"' writes to the public Press to say that if Zola is acquitted he 
and his friends will come down into the streets and take the adminis' 
tration of justice on the Jews into their own hands. Nobody in 
authority seems to think this in any degree out of the common. 
Nobody in authority ndses a voice of rebuke. Nobody lays M. George 
Drumont by the heels for a bullying defiance of jnatioe and an open 
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degradation of her claims. One or two papere publish every day in 
big type the names and addresses of the jniymen, and instroct them 
as to the way in whidi it is imperatiye that they should rote. Nobody 
tn authority takes any notice ^ tibia either, ^e men of the jury are 
warned^ over and over again, in widely circulated journals, that their 
trade or professional connection is lost for good and all unless Zola 
is condemned. For three weeks this contempt of court is as flagrant 
as an open sewer. Authority does not even scent its handkerchief. 

It is so again with the witnesses summoned. I have, within the 
hour, received a communication from a man of letters who is as widely 
and deservedly esteemed as any living Englishman. He writes: 
'‘One cannot but feel that the innocence of Dreyfus was not at all 
advanced in the courts at the trial, and that no proofs were brought 
forward which would justify Zola in his attacks on the Court-Martial.” 
It is unhappily quite true, every vonl oi it. but it is no less true 
that the proofs were there, that they were offered, and tliat they were 
r^ifrtsed or stifled. Oae witness had a boy at school and the l)oy 
hoped to gain a bursary. The witness was authoritatively informed 
that if she appeared the bursary would not be given, Zola himself 
told me the night betore the trial, ^Hieio is a new epidemic. Our 
witnesses are falling ill on every side.” Before the ca«^e was a week 
old we had a dozen in»^lanco8 of sudden indisposition The young 
lady— ‘ la jeuue lille ” carefully emphashed hy M. Jjabori — “ lajeuue 
fille,” of fifty-live, who was one of the first to announce the new 
epidemic — was challenged ‘‘ Let iis, ' said M. liubori, send a doctor 
to innuire into this itidispositioii of a laily who was well two or three 
houis acfi) ” Two I^ana jouinah howled at thiM Wheie was the 
chivalry < f France tl »y wanted to know when it was possible for 
huch an act of infamy to be proposed ? 1 made personal inquiries, and 

1 learned that the lady sta.\ <»d aw ay because she had been intimidated, 
and believed herself to be in danger of her life. Had she been 
assured of protection she would have appeared and spoken. No 
protection was giv^n to any witness on the unpopular side, and it is 
a matter of history tliat those who had the courage to appear on that 
side, and who were within official reach of the Government, have been 
degraded. Madame Bonlancy, the recipient and enstodian of the 
Esterhazy letters, was willing to appear, but a visitor whom she was 
afraid to receive, and with whom she spoke from behind a door on 
which she kept the chain, threatened her with assassination. Madame 
Bonlancy, very naturally, did not give evidence. Every man im- 
peached by .Zola as being responsible for the verdict of the Co^rt- 
Martial took refuge behind the ** chose jugee,” and was upheld by the 
Court in the refusal to answer a single question, but th^ were idlowed 
to harangue the jury for hours in ex parte declarations which were 
dangerous to the defence. Before the cause was opened Zola told me 
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precisely what wonld happen. “ We know everything,” he said with 
strong emphasis, everything.” Bat he knew already that he woald 
not be allowed to prove anything of moment The event jastified hi 
certainty. 

The evidence of Madame Dreyfas would have been of incalculable 
value to the defence. Except that she would have exposed the 
intolerable methods of M du l^aty de Clam, she could have touchtif 
on no official question, because she is ignorant of them all but 
the Court refused to hear her Ciptain I ebrnn Ibumult couM havi 
proved the pretended confession of Dreyfus to himself to I l a f ibiita 
tion, or he could have proved it to l)e tru(. The point was Mini 
The authorities lelused to allow him to appt ar Tht din i u 

twenty witnesses to swear that ui thin presnice Cv.ii in I in 

Renaulr hil npndiattd the wliol stoiv Not one wis lit n i 

1 csiin t I 11 if what 1 an d t id ♦ » sa^ will sht 1 n\ u d 
upon th< c St I lit *lu st-iUmtii* t n lioni a vtrj high (uu n i 

emu t<i lu dirfit 1 im at hi tl t uai it 1 ut I am lut it hi it} 
to di\ ul •■ 0 III} n niuii* uime 11 st is j-* to the lit t th i t i 

w vs n<\f t am tn \ cii ii du c e n ^ t n a i1 dl I i 

s) id in\ in mint w ' >■ d pJ u d i iti< i sd 

— in ] bill Cn ^ ^ w ’ n ^ i i i n hi » 

1 { s 1 11 i' h d tc tl 1 n i ’b ii lu’ i i } d m 1 
ml in n imi I M i pui 1 ii u'l criH I t\v h (f n e 
conpell (’ to II I l; ^ trsil} lli luformstion ii I 

fninisbtd 1 \ ni < »i i tit Titnch irmv M mfoimmt i m w 

1 ii (Mm s n r i i pti > dti I t > disul ( q an 

Dr ii * 1 L 1 1 111} 1 f * 1 e n i t H n Ih } a s I ul i ) a 1 1 

t cn i\i 1 ilu J 1 and no >f it L am lud ii i postun 

to S( i h 1 t 1 Vs » r K \ *u 1 tl could b^ tlu naui i f th 

I ' i ^ thit T ill jil dgetl to withheld I tii 

( il 1 i p 1 whiiint vuiildb m } p>s il»’ 


foi hi u 1 1 I ‘ ^ * 

In one 0^ ♦ t f J\ 1 dt'-c ill ^d Vans < 

ij a ort nt f \ » itp i u aiu* 1 it iiut di onth'griii 
tl t nuiil 111 til id soiiiiu 1 M ul the ou i i i iig matt r m hand 

til it tlu had fouii I t n 1 1 jK)Ii‘h i ( n^} tl ii < wupe ills but th I'^t 

oltheii n j.^hboui ii i* wer** reid\ pi luc tlu ^timg on which t‘i* s 
weift tli» ended it i m rn id iitict Dm gHntl man with wli mi 1 

talked brought Ins epigiam in hi prekH II took t ut i pocket 

book and dit w from it asm lb blong pu ce of whitieh caii\ is M liip, ^ 
lu said, is the sliorgebt mati nal oi its I md We have a spf cial us f > 
it in our woiksbop** This fiagment by aceideut has fallen into *> 
bath of acid and has lam there for time In its normal con- 
dition I would defy the trongfst man m the world to teai it ac^os^ 
the thread Now cliserve ’ He picked it to pieces with thumb and 
VOL. LZXm. 2 K 
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finger. “That/’ he went on, ' is the French army of to*day. The 
acid has been supplied by International Sodalism. We shonld have 
been at the bottom of the Dreyfus affair two years ago if we had not been 
afraid of Glormany, and we are t^raid of Germany Imuse International 
Socialism has largely superseded patriotism in onr army, and our 
generals lielieve that their troops wonld refuse to fight." “But 
surely,” I urged, “ Socialism and the revolt against militarism are as 
strong in Germany as in France.” “ Ah yes,” he answered. “ We 
may guess about the other side, but we know about onr own.” I 
laughed to remember that he had half a dozen samples of the same 
material in his pocket-book, and I have no donbt that they have all 
been need. 

Another gentleman, a diplomat this time, made quite a little speech 
to me, which had been kneaded into excellent consistency by much re- 
petition. Emerson, deseribmg a private English dinner, says that stories 
were told so well there that it was evident that they had often l)eeu 
told l)efore. “ The gold-crowued despot of my nnrserj' republic " — I 
i<‘anstate as faithfully as 1 can from memory—'' has a habit of lying 
)it his back and saying to his nurse ' Now 1 am going to be naughty.’ 
lie keeps his promise with an admirable fideb'ty, until authority 
arrives with a slipper. Then being asked what is the matter, he 
smiles and sais, ' Not anything.’ it is a pity that France has no 
authority with a slipper.” 

These things are trivial, and are only cited as a characteristic of a 
time which created a worldwide Inteiest whilst it endured. The case 
is over now, and if it is to have a seijael we must wait for it. The 
day after the trial Zola confessed himself at an i It is as if 

be had thrown a torch into a well, meaning to liglit up its recesses, 
and hud seen it extinguished by the close air at the bottom. He may 
yet lower a fire big enough to clear the atmosphere. But even if 
he should succeed in doing that, it is impossible to see how he could 
secure a revision of the case of Captain Dreyfus. For he ^ fighting 
the Army, and it has been abundantly proved of late that {be Arm; ia 
the only power in France. 


David CmusrtR Mniiuv. 



INDIA ON A GOLD BASIS. 


B y Blow bat Eib'ady steps India i<. working towards a gold standard. 

The nltimnte aim of the policy adopted in 1803 is now iu vight. 
So, at least, says the Finance Minister of India, Sir James Westlonrl, 
and he has proved himself to be in the past neitlier a rash prophet nor 
an over-sanguine theorist. In closing the mints to the free t oinage of 
silver on private account, and thereby setting aside the silver standard, 
an experiment was begun which hud necessarily to pass through a 
number of stages, India is too large and too important a part of the 
British Umpire to be played with. Its Government conld not jump 
from a silver to a gold standard with the light-henrtedness of the 
Tapanebe Cabinet, who performed that gymnastic feat a year ago. 
They had to feel their way very cautiously, for every step was strange, 
and wa« sine to encounter the keenebt criticism. 

The fir«.t -tep was to cut loose the rupee from silver, which was 
occompiibhed by the suspension of free coinage. Hoon afterwards a 
second step had t» he taken in order to check the competition of 
silver bnllion with Council bills. That was done by imposing an 
import duty on silver; with only partial success, however. The next 
tnd most dillicnlt step was to restore the rupee to such a level of 
value in relation to gold, or steiliug, as would make a safe starting- 
point for a gold standard ; safe, that is to ^sy, for the Indian Treasury 
on the one bond, and for the trade of the country on the other. A 
medium had to be struck between the J4^d, to which the rupee had 
fallen before the mints were closed and its original par of 2s., to which 
it could not be raised again without upsetting anew all the industries 
affected by fluctuarions of exchange. 

The Government required, for fiDundal reasous, such a relation 
(letween the rupee and sovereign as would protect It from minous 
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losses on ezcbange and consequent deficits in its Budget. Its expen- 
diture had been kept within its revenue as long as it could get 1 6d, 
or over for its Council bills. In 1891-92, when its bills sold at an 
average for the year of IfiJrZ., it had realised a surplus of nearly half 
a crore. A return to that level promised safety and comfort for the 
Treasury, with little or no prejudice to other interests. So 1G<L was 
fixed on as the prospective rate at which rupees should be exchanged 
for gold. General scepticism was expressed as to the rupee ever 
again seeing huc li a figure ; but the incredible has happened, and the 
exchange on C\ilcutta has now ho\<*red for several weeks on the gold 
line. 

Evidently, however, the Indian Government did not see much 
prospect of gold being attracted fiom local hoards. I’hey remembered 
that the gre.il gold market of the world is Ijoiidon, and that they 
were moie likely to get it there than at borne. Tloy exercised thur 
'ngemiit) in devising plans to biing xn gold at a jninimum of exp.-ii'^e 
and risk. Jf they were to buy it Lud lake it out to India, there 
\«’a*d bo Ivavy charges t\i pay Ibi transportation. Jf private iiid» 
viduai^ Bent it out, they would . htve to incur heavy charge'- 
IVjssih'^, too, tltt gold alter lying a few weeks or months at Calcntt.i 
would have to li** returned to Lomlon, thereby incurring a sect id 
round of heavy chaiges. The v*‘iy simple bnt ingenious idea then 
struck bomehodv, "Why not have the gdi) deposited at the Bank of 
{'lugland and not<‘& issued against it by the Cuirency Department ji* 
Ijondoii ? 

Money which was badly needed might then lie sent out in a mou> 
direct way limn by buying an i remitting t’ouncil bills. Jt would 
also do inoie good than the Council bills could The currency i-^sued 
against the go^d dt])osita would be so much new money jmt into the 
market, to its great relief, whereas Council bills would only drav^ 
money fiom the Government banks, and transfer from one hand ti 
another n.on('y alieady in the market. This distinction was quickly 
appreciated in JJombay and (jalcutta, where the announcement of tho 
gold deposit scheme at once produced an easier feeling as to money. 
So far gold di*posita have not rushed in very rapidly, but that was not 
expected, and might not have been desirable. Too great success 
might be (juickly followed by reaction, and the scheme might be dis- 
credited OTi a very short and inefficient trial. Its immediate object is 
to call attention to the fact that India is drawing near to a gold basi^ 
and is throwing out feelers to ascertain what sort of a task she has 
before her in collecting a gold reserve. 

If when the operation becomes understood dealers in exchange take 
kindly to it and gold deposits are forthcoming on a moderate scale, it 
will be a good augury for the consummation of the gold standard. Iti 
various ways it will work in favour of the standard. The special deposits 
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^ill become the nucleoB of a gold reserve* The notes issued against 
them will be gold currency. A large increase of the note circulation 
would materially diminish the difficulty of raising 1800 millions of 
silver rupees to the proposed gold parity of fifteen rupees to the 
sovereign. No vexed questions of metallic and exchange values 
obtrude themselves in connection with paper money. A bank-note 
has only one kind of convertibility to trouble about, and ratios do not 
concern it. The gold standard when it comes into force will have 
much less to fear from the paper ru^)eo3 than from the silver ones, 
•consequently the more there can be of tlie paper rupees the bettei . 
In so far then as the gold deposit scheme tends to iricroa^o them it 
will be facilitating the final solution of the rupee problem. 

A great obstacle to the advance of monetary pcienr**^ ih that not only 
has every country a monetary system ot its own, but no singh^ ^ ountry 
’takes much inteiest in the mouHtarv system of ii** mighboura. In 
this respect the lb itisli people are ly no means the leiht at fiiilt. 
They are so poi feel ly sat islied with their ubiquitou'} pound t-teihng 
and the free course it “iijoy*' all raei the worl 1, that tlie> om» itb r. is 
to leave well 'ilone. Thiv rum t '\)iii)a’hi o I with )>*oj>b* 
not so happil\ Mtiiated, and v ill birdly t*ib • Ibe Irouob* !< It ten t( 
la ir dtllicMiUie'*. I)vm bi’M^h t iIomk'. vluch hrvo '’of ve' dMimvd 
to I bo dlifiiitv ol‘ tho gold t-tr’iiUa’u u* lelb in tin iioitb r lo do tie 
best they can for tliouibdves. Sliangest j’eglect of a*’ our iMlian 
Mmpire Ins Imd Irr fight jt-» own way through a nia"i* oi tumutnry 
problems, in which i >1 oi'ty its econoinio progo , l»ut tho public 
,elvt ncy has been more lluin mre at staV'. 

In ib. lias got little help indeed from u- intlie pro'oiiged nisis from 
\\hii'h her cuiTenrv is now gradually emerging. At sunll cost t<i 
)>n el\es nml vit*’ little eMoit w’e might hav^ lendnvd Imr invaluable 
jsM‘iu.c\, not- ) It vl ) tiiniircs sf^^uted the tlioughf. Whether the 
ri)p‘t 'Lx Old b* b|Sfod on g «ld or silver was, we art. told, a purely 
Indian afiVi. Hu* Ooople bad stt^^ed it for tlnmrclves h uivferring 
and it wa u t Ir-s lor iis to inteifcro witli them. ‘s> nipathetic 
itudy of the (question from an Impi rial point of vit w \\i\ di-couraged, 
and to this day there no ])ioblcm of the llinpire less under- 

.^tood. I low difTeniit luiidit it have been for India rmtl for ns if the 
.salvation of the rupee bad bi'en treated in a blonder spirit, and if 
with a kindlier ejo we had tiie»l to see how much dt]*eiid ‘d on it ! 

The stability of the rupeo mean, to India far mon^ than can be 
realised without actual contact with tho issues involve 1. Its bearing 
on tho foreign trade of the coantr) is appreciated in a general way. 
Ilow seriously it aflects the public revonnes has of late years been 
painfully illustrated, liut these are the only two aspects of the suIj- 
ject which have ever aroused much popular interest. A far more 
important one- its connection with tho financial credit of India — ^has 
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bUII to be grasped. The last remark applies not to India only, bnt 
to 67 ery State which does not enjoy a wellH>rdered corrency. In 
reckoning np the disadvantages ot each a condition, prominence is 
snre to given to the fact of its bandicapping all commercial and 
financial intercouxse with other conntries. That is bad enough, but 
it is not the worst Without much effort people may also realise how 
it hampers the financial operationB of the State, especially its provision 
for foreign obligations — luxuries in which all States now indalger 
rather freely. Bat what is seldom grasped in these discussions is the> 
vital injury that unstable money docs to the credit of the issuer. 

We find that strikingly exemplified in the United States, wheref 
millions of dollars have had to Im borrowed in order to bolster up bad 
money, and millions of extra interest are being paid on these borrov^- 
ings merely to avoid the use of terms offensive to the bad mone}' 
faction. India ba^* been a victim of th( same evil, albeit an innocent 
^iotim. Through no fault of her oun, her money cewd to be good 
in the international sense. She had consofjuenlly to endure all thn 
falumities incidental to depic-'iiiied money — impaired credit, exodn^ 
of capital, artificial inflation ot foicign liabilities, and discouragement 
of foreign enterprise. WLat these h.»ve cost India there has been iu» 
.ittempt made to estimate. Very ingenious and intricate calcnlationo 
have been indulged in as to whether she has gained or lost on balance 
by the fall of the rupee. Bat they have been limited, as a lule, tt 
the effect of the fall on Indian industries- a 54pcondary matter com 
pared with the injury inflicted on Indian cri-dit, public and private 

Fluctuations of price are a mixed question. W)mt one peison lores 
by them another gains and m fnd. Bat iujared credit is an 
unqualified misfortune Of all the mistakes that bad government 
can commit it is the oostiieet, and of all the calamities that can befall 
an innocent country it is the heaviest. Yet Great Britain has stood 
calmly by and seen her chief dependency plunged in a sea of currency 
troubles which threatened at one time to overwhelm it. She might 
have averted the danger had she allowed India to go on a gold basis 
thirty years ago, when the highest officials, strongly supported by the 
chambers of commerce, urged the ebango on the Home Government. 
But, with pedantic axioms drawn from purely British experience, her 
statesmen vetoed every measure of relief proposed from India until* 
the policy of drift became perilous, and permission was reluctantly 
given to close the mints. 

No concession was made until it could no longer be refused, aud- 
even then both the Imperial and the Indian Governments were^ 
savagely assailed by the illogical champions of the old system, who 
were, in fact, perverted bimetallist& Vehement snpporters of the 
gold standard at home, they seemed to think it too go^ for India or 
the Far East. Silver had to be used somewhere, or there might not 
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be gold ezu>ngb to go round ; tberefore India should content herself 
with the white metal* There is, we know, a tradition among econo- 
mists of that school that India has been from time immemorial a 
silyer^nsmg country. 13at previous to our time it used the two 
metals indifierently. It was we who first set up a distinction between 
them, and for our own convenience discriminated against gold. The 
exclusive silver standard, as it existed down to 1893, was an essentially 
British creation. British law established it in 1835, and brought in 
along with it all the British accompaniments — free coinage, legal 
tender, and the rest. These were, and still are, perfectly foreign t<» 
the Indian mind. 

Many time-honoured fallacies are current among British cconomibts 
as to the attitude of the native mind on the silver rfuestion. A strong 
hereditary bias in favour of the white metal is one of them. Ivt. 
such bias exists as between silver and gold, which are equally fjppre 
ciated in most parts of India. Silver is no doubt the more fnmiiiai 
metal, but in all large cities and in the southern districts gold cii\‘uli)te<> 
freely. Another time-lumoured fallacy - » natuiMl ollshoot frvuu t 
first — represents the n«)^ives to h’jve fioen lirtmy wtdded to the* Wil 
silver standard. On the toutrai\ they huevv nothing niuit Iho 
standard as such. All tht y c*ared a bout was the nlver itself. Wht incr 
it were coined or uncoined did not irtattiT to them, so long jh tlie t^o 
had the same value in tlie bazaar. Since the mints were clo^-ed coin 
and uncoined silver are no longer interchangeable, which ina) puzzle 
the natives a little, bnl they seem to have adapted themselves readily 
to the change. They no longer melt rupees when th»*y need silver, ior 
tiiey have discovered that to be a wasteful procets, since silver tuny 
be bought much cheaper in bars. 

If is doubtful if the closing of the mints, far from having irrituled 
the natives or disturbed their placid lives, has been much noticed by 
them. The} have taki n advantage of the fall in silver to add largely 
to tbeir holdings, but the buying has been merely an exchange of one 
kind of silver for another. Instead of hoarding rupees as formerly, 
they board bars and silver ornaments, and the rupees thus liberated 
come into circulation again. AU the while the natives continue to 
value the silver for its own sake. It is the same to them as it was 
before they lost the right of tree coinage, and as it had been for 
generations before. British mints gave it no additional value in their 
eyes, and closing them took little, if any, value away from it. They 
offered no resistance to the abolition of the silver standard and will 
in all probability be equally passive as regards any farther step that 
may have to be taken in the same direction. 

Whoever else may oppose the completion of the cnrrency experi- 
ment of 1893, there is evidently nothing to be feared from native 
opinion. The experiment, so far as it has gone, the people have qnietly 
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accepted, and the same may be expected of them when it is carried, 
a3 it must soon be, to its logical conclusion — a gold standard. They 
offer no obstacle to the transition from silver to gold, from which we 
may infer that it does not clash either with their interests or their 
ideas. A gold standard might even be welcome to them when they 
4et used to it. They would then have once more a precious metal 
of equal value, coined and uncoined. Whatever inconvenience the 
disiuj)tioD of coined from uncoined silver may have caused them 
would be remedied by the free coinage of gold. Coined and uncoined 
gold, being then inter changeable, would c<»me into general circulation, 
and the alleged hereditary bia^i of the natives m favour of silver 
would soon be little heard of. 

A government situated like that of India, desiring to adopt a gold 
standard with all the nsual coroliaiies of free coinage and unlimited 
legal tender, sliould be prepared to fulfil a two-sided obligation. It 
ought to be ready to icceive all the gold ollered to it aud to furnish 
all that may be demanded of it. In the nature of tlie case such an 
obligation can never be ftilly provided for, becciiiso it can never be 
pei^ectly fulfilled. I'lactiee must always fall eonsidei.ibly short of 
ecoiiomie theory. T<» lender its pi ifoct iulfiliiient jiossible the whole oirou- 
hding medium would recpiiu to bo ol the same mateiial as the standard 
iKelf. But gold is too sfareo foi that and too deai If any country 
could procuie it in suHleient cjuamity to ha\o an exeJushe g(>ld cuirency, 
the wa'-t would be piohibitoi^ >Su that e gold standaid is in the 
awkward dilemma ol bung able to pciJuim only a ineie fiaction o‘‘llie 
di 4 »-y tbcoit tically asbigm d to it, ll can uo the fiuo work of coiiimezcial 
it/e, but tor the lOugh worl oin q u and moie abundnnt metals have 
tc be call* d in. 

'fheu an arraugenieni has t(» Le made between the tlanduid and 
isub-nlinry metals in order to pTe\enl them clashing. If silver is to 
cirouLite freely alongMde of gold without iutcriering with it, limita 
tioiia mu*-! be imposed on legal i^owera. It may be restricted to 
a maximum amount in one iitiyiiKiit, which is limited legal tender, or 
it may be what the curienc^ wiitciseall “ lated” to gold, whereby a 
•jpecific weight of silver lo iua(h‘ inteiehungeablo with a specific 
weight ol gf.ld. I’he supposed advantage oi the lattu method is 
that the rating may be easily changed in case of necessity. The 
jiialri point to be kept in view jb that tlit^ woiking metal must always 
be subsidiary to the standard metal which, as it wore, sets the tune but 
bakes a \eiy small part in the mu‘ic. A perfect gold standard witli 
a full-blown gold curreucj will never be realised either in India or 
anywhere ehe. So-called gold currencies are mere approximations 
to a theoretic ideal. We have to get as near them as we can 
and be content. 

The question of a gold standard for India is also one of approxi- 
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matioxL There are certain local conditions to which the new standard 
will have to be adapted^ and the issue of the experiment depends 
on whether these local conditions are easy or difficalt. So fur as they 
have been examined from this point of view they present no for- 
midable difficnlty. We start with the very notable advantage that no 
new working currency has to be provided. Already there are, according 
to a semi-official census, 180 crores of silver rupees in circulatioD- - 
eighteen hundred millions. The paper money, also issued by the Govern- 
ment, averages about thirty crores or three hundred million rupeeh. 
The latter, being secured on gold and silver with a certain propor- 
tion of Government bonds, is virtually metallic money. Between 
silver rupees and notes, India has therefore a working circulation of 
over two thousand million rupees. The whole of that would, in the 
event of a gold standard being adopted, have to be rated ” to it, in 
other words placed in a definite working relationship to it. 

Hero arises the next question. How the two would be likely to fit 
into each other and what their practical eileet on each other might 
be. The answer to that will turn diiefiyon the character of the 
working currency the two thousand and odd millions of silvei ami 
paper rupees. If it bo a sound (Miiienc) kind, doing its woil 

well, not rt'dnndant or badly distnfujted, ciiciilatiiiLi^ freely and en oy 
ing tho confidence of tin so wh\> it, the probability is that il 

might ni>t be greatly dibtijrh«*d by a radical mouMiro like a 

change ol the standard. Of couise the policy of lh<* Imiiaii (io\ern 
ment would be to disturb it as little us possible, and to inuko (*nly 
absolutely necessary niteIatl()li^ m it^ status. Whul, thou, may be 
thti minimum of unavoidable change ^ 

Ohsiuusly this silver and paper currency must be rated to tho new 
gold standurd. In a })urtial way that has already been done, tin 
the same da\ that tlie \et was passed lor closing the mints to fiee 
CMuriatre of tno tjovernnieut of India iSMietl two Orders in 

Conneii : one authorising the minis to receive gold coin and bullion 
in exchange loi rupees, at lL«' late of 71 grams of gold for one rupt‘e, 
and tho other making sovereigns and haif-so/ereigus coined in lllngland 
or Australia legal tendei ut all the treasuries of India lor fifteen 
s'upees and seven and a half lupces respectively. One of the two 
reciprocal obligations inherent in a gold standard w'us thus under- 
taken four years ago, and is already in force. Unfortunately it is the 
smaller obligation of the two and the less difficult to fulfil. It cost 
the (Government of India nothing to say, when the rupee was worth 
only in gold, that it would be always ready to accept gold for 
rupees at 16r/, it would have been another matter, however, to assume 
the converse obligation, and undertake to give gold fur rupees at the 
rate of 16d. 

But to render a gold standard eifective there must be both give 
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aiul taki^ “ Rating ’* silver to gold is a two-sided operation, and ^lit* 
rate must cut both ways. The Government is now in a 'os-ili'ni to 
carry out the first part of its twofold obligation — exchanging mpet'-'y 
for gold ; and as soon as it can undertake the other — exchanging 
gold lor iupce.s— it may have an effective gold standard, or at leasti 
one as ne-irly effective as any other country enjoys. If we mistake^ 
not, it has already taken an ini|X)rtant decision on the subject, and 
(‘oniiininicated it to the Imperial Government. Very probably one i»f 
^u* James Westland’s exhaustive minutes has been submitterl along 
With it, weighing carefully all the risks and difficulties to be faced. 
It may bo that these have been shown to be less formidable than the} 
look, and that they may be provided against without throwing any 
dangerous strain on the financial resources of India. l>at it must bo 
.ulmitted that there is a good deal to explain away. 

To take the silver rupees alone, 1800 millions of them, intrinsically 
worth 0(7. each — ^how could they be made exchangeable for gold at tbo 
Tate of IGJ. each without danger of a rush on every treasury in 
i dia ^ That seems logically unanswerable ; nevertheless, the danger 
of uish is much more theoretical than real, Ry a similar process 
of I tBOiiing, it might have been demonstrated beforehand to be 
impo' (ble that rupees could be kept in circulation at a gold value 
r>0 per eut higher than that of the metal they contain. Rut, para- 
<lo\ical ( it seems, they continue to circulate as fieely as when their 
coin valut was exactly the same as that of their silver contents, 'fhe 
]»aradox i imaginary, and arises from oui failing to observe that 
when we spt'ilv of the rupee being worth IhiL orlCf/.,ap the case may- 
be, we are ref rung only to its use in foreign exchange. In domestic 
K ii dilation it is * imply a rupee, and though in foreign exchange 
operations *t weie to rise to 2^ , it would still be to the natives simply 
a rupee. 

Mverycoin circumstanced like the rupee has two distinct spheres of 
action. It is one thing in domestic circulation, and another thing in 
the settlemcT^t of intei’Dalional balanced Natives who have no debts 
to pay or to collect abread need not concern themselves about the 
relative value of the rupee in foieign moneys. It makes no diilerence 
to them, in the payment or collection of their debts at home, whelher 
the rupee be rattJ at lOf/. sterling or I8d Riippose, in the event of 
the Government of India undertaking to exchange gold for rupees* 
at the rate of IGc/. per rupee, that a rush was made for it, what conld 
tne receivers of the gold do with it when they got it ? If they need 
it at home as money they would have to pay it away again on the- 
basis of 16c/. per rupee, a transaction leaving very little profit. If 
they shipped it abroad they would have to take their risk of the 
current exchange of the day, which might be less than 16c/. per rupee. 

Were the Indian mints to be open to free coinage of both gold and 
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silver there might be gre«t <liiii>.‘iiliy in waintaiuiug a fiwl parity 
between the two. With Intb in nnlimiteJ wipjilj one or other metal 
wonlil soon fall below the li\etl jwi, and tiresbiiM V law would speedily 
drive out the overrated metal. !iu< nitli the me oided sort of free 
e)ina‘;e intended in India— t lint in to iv, tiee cjuiafw of gold only— 
such A danger is greatly redue-Ml, if not extiii." il The mere fael of 
the Mipply of silver rupees kiiig Imiiied 'i\e‘ I hem a <^pceial vnlno 
apart from that of their nittalhc e intents It uImo subjects them to a 
different standard of \.ilnutiou - eamely, fon’ign e\'‘baiige Objectors 
to the existing rnjiee ai'* ie>t (piiti fair In lidienbng it a*' an artiGcial 
hybrid. There h one uutiiial. leoit invito vc'ruliitor of its value — the 
foK'ign money market. Jii oidor to !i(>'J its own there it re(|uires to 
have behind it a sound jwlitical and financial organisation. 

The maintouance of a fi.\ed par liet ween two monetary metals seems 
to demand that one of them shall be subsidiary to the other, and the 
greater the limitations of the subsidiary metal the safer the parity. 
The latter may be rendered more stable in various ways : by limiting 
the coinage of the subsidiaiy metal -a step already taken in India; 
by limiting its power of legal tender, as wo have done in this country ; 
by carefully adjusting the supply to the actual needs of domestic 
circulation ; and by having it so tboronglily circulated among the 
, people that it cannot be readily witlidrawn or manipulated for specula- 
tive purposes. The ropeo currency of India, as it now exists, 
satisfies all these conditions save one. No limit has been set on its 
legal tender power, and that might not lie found necessary, even after 
the change to a gold stu' dard. If the gold and the silver rni^es can 
bo got to eireulab Mile iiy side with equal powers of legal tender, it 
will be belter to pie ■ ''<■ the rtatus of the silver rupee in that respect 
Inter' 10 vice with it le 'll' tender rights ought to be a last resort 

W. 11. Liu SON. 
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I T may, perhaps be ronudf'rr 1 Romewliat late ip the day to point 
out the recent eMrao"dinary growdli of the cycle industry. 
''Ifi'ii the casual observer innst he/' jiuthed how his tradespeople 
liavi! foi some time past liiecfed (heir attention to the bnnuc' », 
wliilst the visitor to the store' last sei>on will iceall lx in}? 
confronted with the familiar nitux', ‘‘Tl/i way to tlie Jncycle 
Department.’ 

AUhongh, there.bre, it leay bo a>-M'med tL>r 'he oieat growth of 
this mannittftu'e has ken gen rally appreeirtvd, ve venture to think 
that a eeieieni ■> ^o <i 'ua' ilisloies . more fl'toniebing iiidease 
to have taken ])l!we t'l ni •'n\ oiio haii liitlierto supiiosed, and a earefid 
.lualy'-ib of the taci' wul e’lsble the p'.lhc to grasp their true niwaid 
ne8«. 

Taking London n 'lileiuu of wh.it the rest of the country is 
doing, and coieubing the Ihrt Office Directory, we find that, whereas 
them were in to's only ti)r\ -four I'jinnlaetmi rs of eyries and seven 
nianafacinrors of cycle H«e''orie- lo-atnl w.ll within the fom-inilo 
'•adiui from tlieriii"' Cross, in I'-'.ll the 'muilier had risen to lod 
inairatieturers of 'ycles and forty-four i aiiuiactnrers of accessories. 
Thii' the total iniL'lxr ot firms Inte'ested in the cycle trade had 
ictuiilly been n.oie than tiipled m the short '•pat'e of six years. 

ir IS, therefore not astonishing, on taking np the last issued 
lioudon Post Ofiico Directory, to find that by December 1897 there 
weie 1590 cycle mannfactuiors and 131 maniifaotnrera of cycle 
accessories engaged in this business in Ixmdon alone. To be 
properly appreciated at a glance the figures may he tabulated as 
follows ; 
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Number of mann< 

Number of uuwm- 



lacturersof cycles 

facturers of 



in London 

accessories. 

'Jotal. 

1888 

. . ol 

. 7 

01 

1894 

. . Uli 

41 

190 

1897 

. . 890 

181 



The modern cycle trade may be said, tsrenty years ago, to have 
been non-existent. At any rate, to state that the cycle trade is 
tvrenty years old is to allow a liberal estimate, and when one reflects 
that nearly twice as many firms have come into exihtence daring the 
last three years as had grown iip daring the previoub seventeen, the 
leaps and bounds of this industry are at once apparent. 

And what has been the canso of this wondej'ful progress? Tite 
great middle-class of the nation woke up one line in numg ami said 
as it looked out of the window, “ I must gtt a Vz-day." 

bicycle manufacturer did not anticipate the influx of cnstomeiri, nml 
could not supply the neoossaiy inaihim.^. Con«Hnnenti j. , in “se 
days news travels fast ami the nation Ii.ui to he I 

Stites manufacturers sti>.rte<l in to a&bLt in »applyiiiw t’n demuii * 

Coincident with thii dehire of everj one to u'^e Hie i a nu^fl 1 
locomotion newsp< sj)r,»i4» iut »• asi* vHiieh tu<‘ #*nthi,'-n t i 
read in the scanty leisuip )». alliix*- hnii If irom the iv** 

favourite pastime. Ag.Jin, loo, tli<*re have -.piupg np ii all tn» ilt t 
villages and countiy cyelists* lests. IJottlj me m t ip»*r 

advertising, Three mumte walk fiom the railway steHon.” Hie) 
now blossom foith iii tn^ ' /ue m 'f the dailies with . « h notii** «'>, 
“ Convenient cycling unHe “ i tht ro.uK for cycling *n tie' ii 'ij’ 
bouihood/’ and so on. 

Railways too liave taken advantage of the fact that hi(vc’ .o 
now cousidereU alino I a len ssity of lifo by imposing a v. f \ deai 
tarifl for theii e.iiJxug* t'lxtrefoiv we aSbert without f« .ir of c mtia- 
diellti i!/il ill" 1 ^w K,»h hi-* directly uod indiiectty a(it 'Ifd a»I 
cia'tees ol tiie community. 

VVe must ash the pmiIw to Umi with us whilst we u*< : 
biietly the following fjictM. * 

It was in 1891 that the Eugksh nation first htiiHed to irde the 
bicycle as :) pastime. llefoiH tliai lime cycling wa^ i ore vr le^^ 

the monopoly of a f utlilotic t«uug men, and of what ‘ Mi 
Punch” used to call “ckIj on r^" The siidihm uni^eisa) 
popularity of the bicycle nny he attulmted lo the apparent Sidely of 
the low modern type <»f machine, its adaptability l<' ih** use i>l the 
gentler sex, and the undrmbted smeothnesb of progrcsbici obtained by 
the pneumatic tyro. By the saunuer of IbO") cycling hail grov^n 
quite fashionable. It was now the pastime of the nation iioin 
Royalty and the Cabinet downwards. One can imagine thi number 
of men and women who, reading how* it was the correct tiling to 
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** bike,” resolved there an& then to acquire a xnaohine next season. 
Next season came. The demand for bipydes was absolately nnpre- 
<sedented. We may assume that for every one person who possessed a 
bicycle in 1894 ten ordered bicycles in the spring of 1806, and, as a 
consequence, the supply could not keep pace wi^ the demand. Six 
weeks, nay, two and even three months* delay was stipulated for by 
the retailer before delivery of the goods. Even this delay could not 
turn aside the stream of bicycle buyers from the empty warehouse, 
BO the retailer resorted in many cases in the summer of 189G to the 
plan of intimating that the price of bicycles had risen. Every 
bicycle was now £1 above the list price. It was no good. The 
people were possessed of a (ydi ra Junub, and, although the manu- 
facturers* prices had for the last few \ ears been manipulated in an 
upward direction by the adoption of the device of classing his 
machines as “No. 1,'* and adding a few guineas to their ])rice, and 
then calling them “ No. 1,” “ with r written guarantee to the pur- 
chaser/’ the public did not pan^e to inquire the reason for the price 
Hoy paid for the article. 

It must not be thought that 'he c>cle manufacturer, because he 
.‘ould not meet the demand, tot)k off his coat aud fell to and made 
l)icyclt*s himself. Far from it. He had overheard in trams and 
omnibuses such snatches of conversation as, “ There goes Jones, lucky 
fellow, making a mint of raone^ in the bicycle trade.” He could not 
help also noting that big men who would barely voocheafe a nod ]u 
the old days were now anxious to cultivate his acquaintance. What 
Jones did was to go and have p talk with his man of buBine* s. The 
following table will ^ho^^ with what reoult 

Routjh y (fhlf tfinuff annttii* {1^ rajnUtf iit liitiish fotni s(ock ctjd com- 

patm , of uhu! ivO fHinif (Uns «< tjutn r* Jiurrhtt^ 


Inttlhf/fnrt ” 




Ktf Coiripinies 

Capitiil 

isss 

, 3 

£ M).0,000 



],()iy,o()() 

LsJ)7 

u7 

iy,r)ju,u>r> 


Our previous figures showing the increase in the number of London 
cycle firms during the period J81)4-December 189C pale into insigni- 
ficance befoie the statement of the increase m the amount of money 
entrusted to the trade throughout the kingdom during the same 
period. It must be noted that we are treating only of the large 
firms of which “ JJurdett” gives full information, and doubtless there are 
many smaller and many private firms of which he does not take cog- 
nisance. ^Mlurdett’s” figures may, however, be taken as showing the 
trend of events. To know that a British industry in which little 
over a million of money was invested by the public in 1894 has 
succeeded in obtaining an amount before the end of 1896 in com- 
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parkcm with which the mnch-talked-of CBinese loaa is small, should 
affi>rd 08 food for reflection* This is not all* Only twelve out of the 
eixty-seven companies existent in 1897 were floated prior to 180G, 
and so we are left to face the fact that fifty-five enormous under- 
takings sncoeeded in obtaining capital from the British public amount- 
ing to over sixteen million pounds sterling during the early part of 
189G, and on this sum interest idionld be earned and paid. Many Euro- 
pean Governments would find it difficult, if not impossible, to arrauni^e 
a loan of similar magnitude as easily and rapidly. In truth, the 
lucky individual who owned a cycle manufactory in 189G held his 
jubilee then. The advertisement columns of the papers were teeming 
with company advertisements, the tenor of which may be grasped 
from the typical excerpt, “ Purchase price £100,000, payable in caali 
or fully-paid shares at the option of the vendor.'’ 

At length the great British public had its hard-earned capllal 
invested in the industry, and was quite happy. Brother JonntliMii. 
however, had heard of the enormous prices given, and, having startled 
making bicycles on hii: side of the water, duly dumped them down oti 
the London market fur side at a cheaper pDce than the home mad*) 
article. As his influence has extended, his vaiions companies liave 
opened depots in Ijondon, and ii(»w llie competitive struggle is of « 
keenest. A btrimge strnggle, it is, somewhat like the tri mgnlar 
duel in “Midshipman Easy/’ At one corner we have the over- 
capitalised British joint-stock company; at another wo have the 
American vendor; and at th(i third wo liave the practical Britibh 
manufacturer working on Jiis own more or less small capital. The 
result of this duel remains to be seen, but the first stiqi towards 
bringing the matter to a climax was made not long ago wlien the 
itudge- Whitworth 0<mipany reduced tlie price of their most expensive 
high-grade ma'diiiie to LlC IGv. 'Phe public is here directly 
inteiested, Mu^t nf us have now got our bicycles, and those of ns 
who could altoj’d it have bought machines of, we hope, the first grade, 
And at a consideiably higluT price than £1G 1G<?. 

The public is not philanthropic, and we opine that the cycling 
fraternity will want badly to know why it has paid £10 or £13 more 
t“or its machines than it need pay now. 

The officials of every well-known English company say, “We make 
only the best,” “ the American machines and those made by small 
firms are rubbish.” JSuch statements, if true, would at once justify 
the high prices ; but will they bear investigation ? The United 
States manufacturers say, There are bicycles and bicycles, and it is 
outrageously unfair to compare the American worst with the British 
best. Perfidious Albion is quite as good at making the gas])i})e 
variety as we are across the ferry. Compare, however, our best article 
with the best British make, and you will find our bicycles as good and 
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miicli cheaper. The roafion for this cheapness is that skilled labour in 
the bicycle trade is far more plentiful in the States than over here. 
Wages are as high, but the labour is easier to obtain^ and perhaps 
better. As a consequence, we Yankees can turn out our machines 
mudi faster, and consequently can sell them cheaper. In the States, 
too, the cycle manufactories are much better equipped with machinery 
than yours are, and this fact also aids ns to turn out machines with 
greater rapidity. We do not for onr best machines use cheaper 
materials than you do, and our mechanical workmanship will bear 
comparison with that of any other country ; otherwise we do not think 
the orders for the Cape Government railway locomotives and the 
electrical plant for your Central London Railway would have been 
placed in America. Another e:^ample of what we can do is furnished 
by the watch trade. The advent of the American watch created a 
revolution in prices in England, and we mean to do the same in the 
bicycle trade.” 

A valuable sidelight in confirmation of this statement is thrown on 
the actual state of matters by the fact that the order for steel rails foi 
the Canadian Grand Trunk has gone to Alabama, because the Alebame 
manufacturers could turn out as good an article 5s. per Ion clieuper 
than the lowest English lender. In this connection it interesting 
to read a statement, published it the Ihxxhi Mttd of July 27, by 
the Secretary of the London Contial Ihulway Company, tli'jt tlie 
reason for the order for the whole ot that ’ompany’s plant ha\ing 
gone to America was that the compa ly was infim T.ced by tl » advieo 
of tlio best electiical expert^ w'lio stare that thf more extensive 
of eh^rtric tracticui in th< Uu4le(* Stales lias bionght tlie inanuhietuio 
of plant and material to a highti |itcb of perfection, and at luuel 
lower co^t. 'rheir t 'oid inwiufactnriug machinery are inueii in 
advance of ours, &«» mjplir ue expected, rth»*n the small aTnf)uiit or 
♦-loctrical traction cf nttriiel ion in Enuhiiui is considered. The dill^ len^o 
in the cost of production Itere and in America is considerable, and at 
it is desired to build and ht the line (-i) the very latest and best 
principles, no resource was left us but to a]»pro\e of the order going 
to America.’ 

What applies to such a trade as the manufacluro of electrical plant 
may well apply to the manufacture of bicycle-^. 

One well-known ^melican agent is lepponsible for the statement 
that it is most difficult to get a skilled man in this countty who can 
really repair cycles properly. He has tried and rejected several 
m(*n who applied. The reason for this is that the best mechanics 
find constant employment at the best engine-shops. He intends to 
import American skilled labour in order to obtain efficient workman- 
ship. Eo much for the theory that the American product is inferior 
to the home-made article. 
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regards the practical manufacturer working on a comparatively 
small capital, it is also alleged that his productions are rubbish. The 
manager of TIumber & Co. said ag much in an interview which 
appeared in the Wesfniinbler GnntU of Friday, July 0, 1897. 

I’he gist of his remarks was that his firm could not sell any 
cheaper than they do now. They reject every year miles upoii miles 
of tubing, and this is resold, and donbtless used, for making many of 
the so-called first-grade machines. Perhaps this is so, but, as wc 
have already remarked, there are two sides to this question ; conse- 
quently, in pursuit of our inquiry, we thought it worth while to hear 
what the small manufacturer had to say on the subject. He gave 
an absolute denial to the stateiuent of Messrs, number’s manager. 
From one individnal of this cln«ja we elicited the iTdbrm^tiou that the 
best made machines in the world should not cost more to make than 
£10 10 a Allowing for a fair trade profit of, sa} per cent,vi/, 
£2 PJs. (ytl , we arrive at the startling fact tl .it the proper price of v 
first-grade bicycle is somewhere near .\,hl Oar informant 
made out an interesting little statement, ^vliicli we think worth 
reprinting : 

*• To cost ol conslnulitji ol oiio Ijis'- 

iriMde hicu'le 10 o 

l.iu trade pi o'll, it io ]>• i ti'iil, - 12 «> 

- ± r 2 1. 

To this the large firiU' aid 

AdveiliHintr (\p( u ( 

Cridd thn ho Ml, in tddtt.'m to 
oidiii.iiy ,idvoitisiii<f out 1 1\, may 
bo imludcd fees to iiiHuentul 
dn t oloi o\[M iiM < \p» n-o 

ol Mil mt 11 ind].ii/t 

It ]( '!( ii j n *0 ol iiiiioli 

’ ti I i] ( . ml . ( 1 17 0 

Tot d n n < » ' d <iist gi ido 

bh}iU . . . £2“ 0 o 


Therefore, whei^ Imying a high-gr.*de machine we p-jy more thar^ 

' per cent, of the ]inrchase money for expenses altogether foreign to 
the ]>ioduction of the bicycle it'ielt. Surely we, ‘‘ a nation of sho[»- 
keepers,* do not* intend to ro on paying more than twice the pro])er 
market-price for an arlich*. It must be lemerabered that when tlie 
nation paid high prices for bicycles the demand exceeded the supply. 
The sentiments of tbe public during lb95 and 189 (j might be tersely 
expressed as, “ Give us bicycles and hang the expense.” This nn(;|uali- 
fied demand resulted in inflated prices. When ten men wanted to 
buy machines all at the same time and there were only machines for 
two, the prices were accordingly raised until only two men were left 
VOL. LXXIJl. 2 L 
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with long euoiigli purtes to purchase the two bicycles. On** would 
naturally thiulv that now that the abnormal demand has become 
normal })ric<'s must assume their proper level. The great companies, 
however, are not of that opinion, and for reasons we shall state. Most 
of them, as we have already shown, were floated when the cycle boom 
s\as at its height. They all, almost without excutption, * acquired 
already existing businesses, and the basis on which these businesses 
were valued was tlie extraordinary output of the year 1805, together 
with the enormous quantity of orders in hand for ] 80(5. It was 
therefore suggested to the investor that this demaud and these 
inflated prices would always exist. In addition to this, the company 
piomotcr aspumed the Utopian theory that all cyclists would invest in 
now machinch each season, and accordingly the investor had before 
him the prospf‘01 of a dciuaufl f«'r bicycles every spring always greater 
than that wliLii had gone before. The estimated demand did not 
stop hero Lowl^\•c, some cviapanies going so far as to manufacture, 
and oxf»»*L*t ]>eoph‘ to buy with poiiodical regularity. “ Onr latest 
spring puttoin ;«i d “ Our tuitumn speciality,” in the same manner as 
the taihjf and uudiut*r ere su[*p(n‘led by their patrons. The step is 
fiom I'hllip diiiuk to Plulip j-ober. IJic^cles are lying umohl lu all 
the hug.' c>c^'' Wi»*ehou » . ‘o.d ilm ihiaru al jccpers cry out that there 
La^ beoii o\e.-pr< lmti(*ii Iv» sndi liniig. y'heic has be< n no •\e<- 
Mr<)du«*li» n onl) -d' f’ • p'oju^ >t’ose put v stretched o the Lg 
pii * 's CIV tupphed '1 i-i iLvdvJihials vvIkv um* mu bo well endowed 
’ ilh th*‘ ;od n \%niid h.o»' iu;t "(1 purchased new 

aclii’‘ ' .lud do j. t A, /»< o d) o it'i ,Ti(c tail Coii‘-*‘i|U *ntly 
.it hM.ui» d i » ' pd'ithei^ ,aC . 

'lit t jumc i uu; ali c>ch-i*- w'lJ buy new utach'iie ^*verv 

' hi al .■»: rl iwl I'n i» l5ian 5 per cent, do so , and 

. tnif the is hn^I.ci. uit be borno in mind tliat the 

X id met bine 1 «.iv ui . ■> i, coj i ^ tt i ce tlnown away. ThetAvut'r-^ 
S(*ll t] “ ii and Lhu pj .n of ihe less wealthy classes with liicii* 
risl-oji' bie3cles. V** fiit- dto (tf i, i.i nine prcd»<tl>ly five years, we 
i,\y (*uitj»^ctm iiiel, rea*' <•!. tJie civiage, five ^ears b the period 
curing v\hich oil*' ]>icyclo » <«.. tx t e|.endetl on to Jo it tint 3 ^I’ake 
'‘jj’ o. .imph» Lo*d Vitiitt .gt jiel, h >, It may b presururd, has a new 
iiO ;nt t‘.fcrh yed.r. Ai tL»* t id of jive ytars Jie j , ihnng his last new 
bicycle aud (i/ur c • er persfMi> are using liib lour d.s arded machinej. 
'11.0 oidN cut' ^sLioli will pr tOably become tdd iron i.ixi seaaou is the 
iiv‘ ('id. C‘ouse({uentiy, if l-oid I'iautagenel does buy a new 
rmcjl every season, Jio abo at the same time supplies the demand 
ibr bic3(*le^, so that his fatihionuble predilections work both ways. 

Take again Dr. Dolus, lie also is the possessor of a first-grade 
machine, but has no intention of renewing his mount every season, 
wSo long as it carries him comfortably and looks respectable, it is well 
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with him, A fter, say, live years lie may get tired of it, and it passes 
into the hands of his dispenser, who by dint of care contrives to 
make the machine last several years longer. 

It may, therefore, be taken as a fact that the demand of the whole 
public for new bicycles in 180")- (> is not a demand recurrent yearly, 
but one which is recurrent quinqnennially. Where then are our 
unfortunate holders of cycle shares ? Unless their companies can 
*isell cheaper, the estimated sales will now be less by four-fifths, and yet 
it is said that they cannot soil any cheaper than they do now and 
that all cheaper bicycles are rublnsh/' The fact is that the big 
companies are capitalised on a basis uf an over-estimated output. 

Tali^eas an example the j)opiilar aid well-known Humber Company. 
Prior to 1805 t heir share capital was £125,000. In 1805 the com- 
pany was recoubtructod on the f< Jlowing basis: The purchase price 
paid by the promoters of Iho no \ (onipnny to the phareliolders of tlie 
old company was ten b* paid oraionry share'', and ten £1 
prefereiicrt shares (eight ff win ii w»ie Irlly paid and two witl 10 . 
paid) in the new company, in t ‘ring' lo’ each 15 bliare full^ -paid 
ill tlio old oiicun Tlii)^ sj no i pit.d was watered till I > giew 
.nto LIO, a’ul it i- on thi hiuM d s lare capital that the new com 
p'lny has to pay (h '(hiid . ( m ipn*i i.ndei'tand the » ]vinita« 4 e 

\hwh accni»*d to <h(‘ fh r« i ' « i in ’ e old com pauy wno di | 1 of 

< \ i Kabul at ti ^ 1 h i, whah iiihJ duiiug tl Inoiu. 

r ao i-y h) thi- letou lia * u an A.Mv^itcau jtumU*r t\iiip„uj hrd 
> ii t»^d ’\ith a oa[utaJ ot ‘7>' »'* loacqulie t o AmeinMu l/ndne' s 
lijn ml (cnn^b’iOiJ'., and tl p .ich.i^e imm*) paid was £50JH)0, 
Mm / iticMi coTupn!.y being ^nidul ll iighl to manufauiire 
lit ’ Kill • ‘limbu” )(]dition a rtjalty of ib 

p » ) • ' n nda^iuiMi > i I ^'>5 anotiui company, 

li I ' steilvitha oit *1 tf £1<)0,()U(), Ileie 

Mil j tu, i I ) ^ ii ‘ luncM,„uJ the K quit} per raachhie 

mm’lu.luiii! A n» - i lliunber A (’o *» ho floated ip that 

ve'o to take o\ I l‘i .en epi»’es«^ pnichase pine htiug 

i I i,l)o0 cask, ar » the ii}alh ]*ei if IlniAher l)K\rle manu- 

M lur d bei •<> 5s 'Iho home (omjitnv li oe therefoi pi p ‘leally sold 
tl t-ir Ameiioau, I’oitugpe • ,t ,il IIip'Spm richt'' ; ]»iit tl e} »1> »io1 btop 
Mieip. In IbOO a l>uni‘v’ uni; ( oin]viny was ^oiined Ai the 

piir]»Obe of taking o\ei idl’k» wr p ‘ uU «iud let ul light** oi llumhei and 
Company for all the woilil, t voept tlu I iiitrd Stales lui ia, dajiau, 
Spikiii and l^»rtngaL I’bo pnichase money paid to the puieut com- 
pany wus £100, 000 iMsh and the ca])itnl of the extension company 
JL2f'0 000. Thus wft have a bnsine'‘S whose capital was cngiually 
£105 000 (£125,000 r>baie3 and £10,tJOO dibentuies) growing into 
a comp my with a cajntal of Cri0i»,000, and which has Fold its light 
to make and soil its miudiineb all o\cr the world to other ofi-shoot 
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isompanies whose aggregate capitals amount to £450,000. Humber and 
Co. are selling the same machines as before, and one can quite under- 
stand that, if the sales should not be maintained on the same scale as 
they were previous to the creation of the new company in 1895, the 
prices could not be reduced. 

To take a few examples of seeming over-capitalisation at random^ 
In 1895 a company was floated with a capital of £250,000 to manu- 
facture Simpson lever chains. To-day the market price of the £1 
shares of this company is 2a. so that, judging by Stock Exchange 
values, the company was capitalised at about seven times its true 
value. Shortly afterwards a company called the Simpson Chain. 
(Foreign and Canadian) was formed to adopt and carry into effect an 
agreement dated September 23, 1895, between W. S. Simpson and 
A. E. Hawksley for acquisition of the foreign and Canadian rights of 
Mr. W. S. Simpson. The purchase price was moderate, only £900,00(> 
in fully-paid shares ! These shares may now be acquired by the man 
in the street for the modest sum of threepence, and we need scarcely 
add no dividend has yet been paid. 

The New Boeston Cjcle Company, which is now reconstructed, 
another example of apparent over-capitalisation. This company ia 
one of the ISOG batch. The object of the company, which had a 
capital of £1,000,000, was to purchase the businesses carried on by the 
Beeston Cycle and Fittings Company, limited, and the (Quinton Cycle 
Company, Limited, and also to acquire a lie mce to make and sell 
motor bicycles. So far inis Liter noijulbition omuot have proved c/ 
Guloonda to the phareL' iders. This Lompau), }iMWP\t*r, held out an 
additional inducement, for it an»i()unc»*d that tharoholders would have 
the right to ncquiie I'f'jole^ at wholesale prices. The capital of the 
tjuinton business was i .md as to the capital of the Becston 

Cycle and Fittings tJompany we can obtain no information, since 
none of the official auihc»rities usually quoted take any notice of its 
existence. The purchase price was £500,000 paid in fully- paid 
shaies or cash, 'fhe £10 shaies of the new company previou.s to its 
reconstruction were to be obtained for £3 15.;. 

An industry which is tied tu the petticoats of the cycle trade is 
the manufacture of pneumatic tyres. It may be interesting to trace 
the past history of one of the bent known of these tyre firms. Wo 
shall do so by tables showing the different stages of its so-called 
progress. 

Sl'il.L I. - IMO. 

Tw<> cycle huhinossos ami pneumatic* tyre patent acquired for £11,090. 

Capital of coinp.my in 1 n0;{, £.jO,0(»o. 

In 1804, rebei\t* iuiid, £lHO,ooo. 

Yeai’h (iivitlerul for ISOU, 2(M> j»pr cent , market price of £l shares, 22 

Total amount distributed in dividends for year, £100,000. 
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SrAOB II. 18!) I, 

Company formed with capital of £27r>*(>0t) to a,(*quire first company. 
Dividend on £1 shares in 180;) . . . ;>o per cent. 

preference shares . . . C „ 

Total amount distributed in dividends for year J8!):>, £115.500. 
Market pi ice of ordinary shaies . . • 4A 

„ £5*prefci'ence shares . . cj 

Si\(.n 111. 

The coming ol Oncaii**, 18{)6. 

Company formed to acquiie above lueiitinned C(»iicern. 

Capital of new conipiuy 1*1,000,000 5 per cent, pro fci once. 

l,(MM),00t) S per cf‘nt. oidinaiy. 
:-VH)0,000 deten(d. 

^^OjUOO -I per eent. debeiit ures. 


1* l,.i,*in,oon 

Dividend on defei I d at J\1 h ls*)7, 10 pn* • ni, Xo inteiiui livithinl 
Ml ice. 

Maiket piice of £10(1 dehenluns I's > 

„ ojieriini pule mi. M !<> 

,, S pel cei't omIuiii\, 11 IT 0(/ 

„ deteuid, 11 . . . 1,>, 9^/ 

The fall in the value of the shares at each stage speaks for itself. 
It is instructive and .i musing ii those of us wlio are / ot financially 
interost(‘d in the concern. 

This enterprise has n Oallic sister, with a capital if £0M),0o0. 
The present market pri 'C ol'tlie 11 shaivs is Is. !k/. 

These firms we have selected iiieiely at random to illustrate our 
argument that over capitalisation is rampant. 

We may bo wi-ong in our deductions, but the moral that w»* draw 

that, vheii Industrial concern gets into the hands of the 
coil p'jiny piomntci, iln industry itself suffers. 

'i’lie » .1 tue cyi industry is by no means an exceptional one ; 

its lesson^, Low* ver slumid be of universal interest. It is a tale of 
how in th(‘ year ol a boom the original private manufacturers sold 
their businesses generally with the company proruotei* as a middle-man. 

The im estiug imblic, having paid for these businesses a price which 
requires the trade an 1 profits of the boom period to be niamtaiued in 
order to return an adequate dividend, is now beginning to comprehend 
its mistake, and hence the recent cycle slump. There is only one 
thing which can save the pocket of the investor— \iz., an immediate 
reduction in the enormons expenditure on advertiBint>' in its broad 
sense attendant on the sale of most well-known machines. 

The expenditure on racing men is absolutely ludicrous. Are the 
managers of cycle companies so blind as not to perceive that the 
racing man, as a cyclist, is now in the minority ? The hordes of 
flcorchers which may be seen on the Bipley and Brighton roads on 
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Sundays are, for the most part, mounted on manafactnrers* hired- ont 
macbmes. The actnal racinq man, of coarse, never pt^ys for his monnt. 
Purchasers of the 3 lumber, Swift, and Elawick type of article are tobe^ 
found among the class that cycles for amusement and not to cultivate 
curvature of the spme. What ordinary mortal would thinl of buying 
such and such a machine because «!ome paid man has reduced a rtcord 
on it by one fifth of a second Doubtle^s mo&l ol our leaders h wo 
gone to one of the c^cle depots and bought the machine which they 
fancied, or which had been n<on mended to them by a trustworthy and 
practi«*ed friend We purchased our bwift for the sole leason that, hy 
accident and a lucky chance the « gent was .ib^e to give (hlivi ly tlit 
hame d ly. Alost men buy the in rchiue whu h is mo'-t comuit ible and 
appi ars to give be^t ^ aluo. 

We cm but smile to ^ee «nih ptc^s notices as tlio folk wing The 
mde nciul was itduii I t » b^ A )hi ^ nth, i li » J* »uf nt 

vith Jones s wi( (Icn runs and I‘ p 11 Im •> ili » id let ^ d ( 

1 tt d with ltol)in‘'(Ufe (hih i*t IjmI hv '1 i h’ ‘■pi i TIji 
1 me \v IS made < E tin uth V >iioll (os mw hi u I vohl 
w ei Ibe (h m w'l epi ^ ' Sin]ln ii Jdu n tl w< 
Blown s pat* nt pneum uu jk V\t n i) *-1 leili tthob II •« it g 
and hubs of Smith ii u.niM wciolm^ pitcnt’ Jut m i , it 
IS a bird world b i ti te m^tVitors nj fui li iitiis whohiM. tf 
ineside at metti gs rt tro c lidln' t uddnis ami i\i' iii iw i 
the ibsenco of intnmi ilividcntls 

>»e\t, tm Cfioutttd duu tors inu't go oihs t}(yln\t ‘it in h 
mechani*. llmi iioU(Dui h i\ sum itheopn ji '^H^\lt,lthc britid 
public I’l thi‘ tciufctuii alitarly. hlie v,) n r i t Ihui n tiks cn the 
comoiuj p ^picMis bi< m r it leu*- mv applicitions f i slnit*^ 
fi in 1 hr { ila s < i imt tn whoioint die i umberol titltson a tom 
paiiy diTPttoiite m onhi to airivt it an t tiirate of the stdilih of 
the couceni We hsM m thss pit p dice •», titled dir ectois may be 
uselul lu jiidustnal (onceins which catti lor tie lii\uiips ol the luh 
but it is otherwise with tho‘-e toncened with tin ])rovision of s ich ar 
everyday ntct^sity as a bicyde In a word, the lust itqui ite of 
t‘iu(e‘ss m a trading conpaii) is the prtMnce of piactical nun on the 
directoiate 'Jlien again, can the enurmon t ».p»-ndituTe on bill 
pistiTig be reconciled with a largely reductd margin of piofit l)y 
this tiniti the individual merits of a maker s bic}cles (•hoiild speak for 
themselves No amount of advtiti‘^iiig will nuiintam puces at their 
old level, but if the extravagant and unnece‘'‘Jiry expenditure of 
«ome firms be maintained, the statement of a well-known manager, 
* We cannot ‘■ell cheaper,” is almost sufTicieni commentary M e may 
add that others / ilL Ihe small pnvatc manufacturer, with the hard- 
earned and well merited connectiOD, is doing it, and the Amencan 
competitor is not far behind. 
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There are great possibilities in this new indnstry, possibilitiea 
whose value to the country would be enormous if realised. The 
policy of the company promoter is one of amalgamation and central- 
isation. ’len, consequently, are ever leaving the countryside for the 
alums of a manufacturing centre. The millwright of twenty years 
ago as a class has ceased to exist. 

There is no real reason for this policy of centralisation in connection 
with the bicycle trade ; the conditions oC do not require it 

The component parts of a bicycle are nearly patented, and made 
separately by large firms who own thepaleni ; they are finished with 
the highest mechanical skill. That th» re i a demand for the^e com- 
ponent parts is shown by the fact that lli« of the Cjcli' (V»n 

ponents Company f'tand to-day at a ?>tc mum of n^rrly KM) ]>ci (‘cnt 
What, then, stands in the way of our i (\h‘n'i<‘s settling in the coimlTy 
towns and villages, and making e com^ Inhle livelihood end learing 
their children uiide»* he.illhy « » .diti )n Tlu ir (U'-to«n“is should 
be found at the manor J, ai •> t^ie 1 dl tl ** \ m ” th« \ >;»•• i*u 

K*hool house, and nino^^gst Km \Ilhi < i n * ''Im : k-. m« 

apokes, beaiin<'‘', liub ^ Irso h ' gi* * x \ iUi 

cranks, and stud Minor f. * th f nuy ’’ lohnij)' ^ it*” 
(liven the ovu fori)! 'iiu^ m 1 t i ^nd r’ 'm n kiu v 
fitting together, the v. e’^( le »’ic*U! *>• could ice « i ' » gf** d 
a bicycle as an;j of tl» ' tiims"«k thur thniv guino' r. u 
necessary plating might Ix’ done by the \il!u''e watilimnk i 

I )ecentr.ili'-ahon i i only nt >h c.iu r ‘po 1. te tic v vumtry 

ndc, and lu^re wo luivt distinctly an Ind i lu’’ tL it i i \ \ k »rifd or 
under the conditions indicated. Toi tJ * c()n\ u ^ K'c * t« 
company duggtinaut is greotK to bhum. \t the end ol li * c 
every hr::e .i\ «nd country town hurl its violin ir'lvi sp Ui « ns (/ 
wi osc luuMbct ‘ Ui » t and arc lieasurcd as p^o»cli*vu by the con- 
uoi'-'tui 1 tjuli'lc-.-- ’o imany is t muiig out ^t«am Kirncd ‘(aTtiW. 
violins atu soveiugu }ip!*>ce and yet no violinrt nvouI t j-i ‘-o bcLweei 
the honest woilu uniship ul the h •ndicr’^ftsmar and tin i cicfpiir n rde 
article of to-day So it Ls with bicycles. Th-i more the tiatle it* 
decentralihed the jrreater care will l^e ''ivrni to the ca’cfol fitting 
together of the part-, in the individual macliine. Thus at least nnt- 
occupation which might be piiiMU'd in the country could bn jus^ifiably 
encouraged, and tho cycle trade might prove tf) bn the trade for which 
the statesman has long been looking- -the trade which would hUiuiiIoto 
the repopulation of our beautiful but deserted countryside. 


Du^CA^&. 
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O N tlif' 11th of February last, carried off by a brief attack of 
pneumonia, one of the most oiiginal of the contemporary 
writers of France passed away almost unobseived. All his life 
through, the actions of Ferdinand Fabre were inopportune, and 
certainly so ambitious an author should not have died in the very 
central heat of the Zola trial. He was just going to be elected, 
moreover, into the French Academy. After several misunder- 
standings and two rebuffs, he was safe at la^^t lie was standing for 
the chair of Meilhac, and »/// th snv (tj/mrty For a very long 
while the Academy had kjokni askance at Fabre, in spite of bis 
genius and the j)unty o^ his books. His attitude seemed too much 
like that (»f an unfrocked piiest; be dealt with tlie world of religion 
too intimately for one who stood quite outbide. Vears ago, Cardinal 
Ferraud is reported to have said, “1 may go as far as Loti — but as 
tar as Fabre, never ^ ” Yet every one gave way at last to the gentle 
charm of the Ccvenol novelist. Taiue and Fenan had been his 
supporters; a later generation, MM. Ilalcvy, Clarotir* and Jules 
Lemaitre in paiticular, were now’ bis ardent friends. The Cardinals 
were appeased, and the author of “ Jj’Abbo Tigrane"’ was to be an 
Immoital at last. Ferdinand Fabre would not have been himself if 
he had not chosen that moment for the date of his decease. All his 
life through he was isolated, a little awkward, not in the central 
stream ; but for all that his was a talent so mark(‘d and so individual 
that it came scarcely short of genius. Taine said long ago that one 
man, and one man only, had in these recent years understood the 
eoul of the average French priest, and that one man was Ferdinand 
Fabre. He cared little for humanity unless it wore a cassocsk, but, if 
it did, his study of its peculiarities was absolutely untiring. His 
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books are galleries of tbe portraits of priests, and be is to French 
iiction what Zurbaran is to Spanish painting. 


1 . 

Ferdinand Fabre was bom in 1830 at Bi'darienx, in the Herault, 
(hat department which lies between the sonthern masses of the 
CiVennes ^fountains and the lagoons of the Mediterranean. This is 
one of the most exquisite distiicts in France ; just above Bedarieux, 
the ^leat moors or i/iar if/ ins begin to rise, and brilliant little rivers, 
the Orb and its tributaries, wind and dash between woodland and 
meadow, harrying to the hot plains and tho fiery Gulf of Ljions. 
But, up there in the Eapinou/e, all is crystal-fresh and dewy cool, a 
mild mountain-country positively starred with churches, since if thir 
is one of the poorest it is certainly one of the most ]u‘()l . parts 
of France, This zone of broken nuorland along the north-we-tf rn 
edge of the Htrault is Fabit'4 piovince; it belongs to him as 
♦he Berry lielongs to George Sand or Dorsetshire to Mr. llanly. 
He is its dihcoveicr, ns |»ant‘gyrist Us satirist. Ft was as lit lie 
known to fc^ienchmcn, wlnn he Upaii to write, ns Fntngonia , 
and in volume aftoi \r»]nme lie has made them familiar with its 
scenery and ito population. For most Fiench readt'rs to day, the 
Lower Gevennes are wliat Ferdinand Fabre has cho'-t'n to represent 
them. 

When the boy was born, his father was a tuccessfid local architoct, 
who had taken advaril.i ot a tide of prosperity which, on tlie revi\al 
of the cloth tiaile, was sweeping into Ik darieux, to half-iebiiild thr^ 
town. But tho elder Fabre was tempted by his success to enter intci 
speculati(ms winch wei** unlucky; and, in particular, a certain too 
ambitious high-ioad f •fl<‘n to be mentioned in his son’s novels;, 
bet wet n \gd m tin* '■ea and Castres on the farther side of the 
mountains, coinp’tttd his rum. In 1842, when the boy was twelve, 
the family were on ihe blink of bankiuptc}. His uncle, the Abl / 
Fulcran f’abre, ]iriest of the neighbouring parish of Camplony, 
iiffered to take Ferdinand to himself for awhile, lu ** Ma ^ ocation 
the novelist has given an enchanting picture ot how his unele fetched 
him on foot, and led him, without a word, through alinond-plantations 
thronged with thrushes and over brawling watercourses, till they 
reached a little open wood in sight of the moors, where Ferdinand 
was allowed to feast upon mulberiieH, while Uncle Fulcran touched, 
for the first time, on tho delicate question whether his little garrulous 
nephew had or had not a call to the priesthood. Uncle Fulcran Fabre 
is a type which recurs in every novel that Ferdinand afterwards 
wrote. Sometimes, as in Mon Oncle Cdlestin/’ he has practically 
the whole book to himhclf, but more often he is a secondary character. 
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Bat he was a perpetual model to his nephew, and whenever a naiVe^ 
devoted country priest or an eccentric and holy professor of eocle* 
siasticnl history was needed for foreground or background, the memory 
of Uncle Fnlcran was always ready. 

The ** vocation” takes a great place in all the psychological 
struggles of Ferdinand Fabre’s heroes. It oilers, indeed, the diiriculty 
which must inevitably rise in the breast of every generous and 
religious youtli who feels drawn to adopt the service of tho Catholic 
( 'hurch. lJi)W is he to know whether this enthusiasm which rises in 
his sonl, this rapture, this devotion, is the veritable and enduring 
fragrance of Lebanon, the all-needfnl odoi' ^uacifnti'^? This doubt 
long harassed the breast of Feuliuond Fabre himself. In that poor 
country of the Cc'vonnes, to have the care of a parish, to be sheltered 
by a —by a parsonage or manse, as we should say — is to 

have settled very comfortably llie ])ioblem of subsistence. The 

maofco w’ill shelter a mother, at need a sister or on aged father; it 

reeoJi^lnicts ti home for siu'h a shattered family as the Falires were 

m . Creat, tliough unconscious, pressure was therefore put upon 
thi lad to make iiuvitablo his ^‘vocation.” lie was sent to the 
Litt » Seifiinaiy at St Pons do Thomicres, wheie he was educated 
uiub LI. TAbbe Dubreuil, a man whose ambitions were at once 
letter < I uel ecclesiastical, and who, although Director of the faninup 
Aeadtml*' ()m deux J^'lcrnux, eventually rose to be Auhlrishop of 
Avignon. 

Unring this time, at the urgent request of his uncle ai Oainplong^ 
Ferdinand Fab-e kept a daily journal. It was started in the hopo 
that cultivatim' the exjirepsiou of pious sentiments mipht make their 
ebullition spool areou**, but the buy soon began to jot down iust#»ad of 
pious ejaculations, all the exteinal things he noticed : the birdi in tht 
copses, the tulk of the m*ighbours, even at last the oddities and tho 
di-spiites of tlie excellent clergymfn hi^ schoolmasters. When tho 
Abh« Fulr'iau died in 1871, his pepers weie burned and most of 
IVrdinand’s journub wiUi Iheir ; Imt Hie latest and therefore most 
valuable ntJutr survived, and is the source fiom which ho extracted that 
absorbingly interesting fragment of aut<»biogrftphy, “Wa Vocation.'' 
This shows us why, in spite of all tht' ])ressurc of liis people, and in 
spite of the er^uatles of his amiable prolessois at the Great Seminary 
ol iMontpellier, the natural man was too strong in Ferdinantl Fabre to 
pe^'niit him to take the final vows. In his nineteenth year, on the 
night of the 20rd of June 1848, after an agony of prayer, be had a 
vision in his cell. A great light filled the room ; he saw heaven 
opened, and the Son of God at the right hand of the Father. He 
approached in worship, but a wind howled him out of heaven, 
and a sovereign voice cried, It is not the will of God that thou 
shouldst be a priest.” Ho rose up, calm though broken-hearted; 
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«s soon as momiog broke, withoot hesitation he wrote his decision to 
his family, and of the “ vocation of Ferdinand Fabre there was an 
end. 

There oonld be no qnestion of the smceiity of a life so began, 
althongh from the very farst there may be traced in it an element of 
incompatibility, of f/authiu. Whatever may be said uf the clerical 
novels of Fabre, they are at least built out of a loving e\pericnce. And, 
m 1889, replying to some accuser, he employ ul words which must bo 
quoted here, for they are essential to a coinpiehenbion of the man and 
bis work. They were addressed to his wile, (hi da u o/i, and they 
take a double pathos fiom this circumstance. They are the words of 
the man who had laid his hand to the plough, and had turned away 
because life was too sweet 

* tJ( lu ‘•Ills pi lilt I n ill pioposil libcii pom li pandit dpoiii K 
pi^oi,aif<i moms pun lim dclle mctioi it nnichantli-'0 , 11 ^lise esl 
A aim* I iiK 1 sisl null SI 0 i iiioj pn li toic( d iim longuo fiupuntitioii, psi 
Its (inoti ms ]»oij;ii iiitts do mi laimssi pai ini ^out taiue tl« mou (sput^ 
ouvat do boiiiu h< tiii i idt, i dU Huh it | n uiit tout di loi^ di 1 iiiiie. 
luiMmiut . (it daiipin coidim di s inon loin itioit dins mon 
* diocisf ,* (01 HIM nnait ditSunti lx um |)< limit san dohviissui 

los dt ssii\ mis, liv cuT< , 1 < dimonus UsiMtpu 

But if the ( lunch t » be liis theme ind his obsession there 
was somotbiug ebo in Fn h td oi Indmaml I ihie Ihnewasthe 
balsam-Iadeu .itiuo'i >jit i< 1 1 he <»n f n tai lands oi the Ci venues. At 
(ii&t It biiMied to I fj ) ^y fi to be torn iway liom this natmal 
peifuno I > les tl ni j »u t d« iir ol man e. He was sent attoi 
atkinptii ir tin til » in ^ Mont]>elliei, to I'liis, whtre he 

was ai tilled a * n The oppnssioi) of an office wae 

intoleidbie lo lim , a id be bu uo jwh), tryiug, as bo many tliousmd« 
do, to make a livinj; by u u by the uutiamed and iiniccom- 
plibhed pen. In j i bi tn 1 the inevitable volume of veisn 

“JjBS Teuilles de ei » It ptmod at Cist as it these neglei ted 
ivy -leaves would co n the pool iidfc lollin, foi, multi povnty and 
piiiatiou, hib health c impletely bioke down, lie mau «eii to deep 
back to Jh ddiieu\, and m lli an oi lit. moors hi i.un recovtied 
But hew hi ocdipieil In i ‘■til ituung tlie rie:M eight or ten years doe= 
nob seem to have beta iec*ozdtd liis lift w is piobally a \t.ry idle 
one, with a loaf oi bu id md a cup of wine beneath the boiicrb 
youth passe* ineinl) aud cheaply m that delicious • intjv ol tin 
Heranlt. 

In the sixties herexppenred m Faiis and at the agt oi Ihirty-iwo 
in 1&02, he bi ought out his mat novel ^ LesOourbezon see not de la 
vie cloricale. ’ Geoue Kliotb ‘ fSeenea of (Ueiical Lite ’ had appeared 
a few years earlier , the new French novelist resembled her le«s than 
he did Anthony Tiollope to whom, with considerable clairvoyance 
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M. Amad^e Pidiot immediately compared him. In epite of the 
limited interests involved and the rnral crudity of the scene — the book 
was all about the life of country priests in the Gevennes — ^‘'Les 
Courbezon*’ achieved an instant success. It was crowned by the 
French Academy, it was praised by Oeorge Sand, it was carefully 
reviewed by Sainte-Benve, who called the author the strongest of 
the disciples of Balzac.” Ferdinand Fabre had begun his career, and 
was from this time forth a steady and sturdy constructor of prose 
fiction. About twenty volumes bear his name on their title-pages. In 
1883 he succeeded Jules Sandeau as curator of the Mazarine Library, 
and in that capacity inhabited a pleasant suite of rooms in the 
Institute, where he died. There are no other mile-stones in the 
placid roadway of his life except the dates of the most important of 
his books: “ Le Chevrier,” 18G7 ; “ l^’Abb** Tigrane,'* 1873; 
“ Bamabr," 1875 ; “ Mon Oncle Celestin” 1881 ; “ Lucifer,” 18H1 ; 
and “ 1/Abbc Koidelet 1890. At the time of his death, I understand, 
he was at work on a novel called “ Le Bercail,” of which only a 
fragment was completed. Few visitors to Paris saw him ; ho loved 
solit udo and was shy. But he is descdbed as very genial and smiling, 
eager to please, with a certain prelatical unction of manner recalling 
the Seminary after half a century of separation. 


ir. 

The novels of Ferdinand P'abre have one signal merit: they are 
entirely unlike those of any other writer ; but they bav e one equally 
signal defect — they are terribly like one anoth^^r. Those who read a 
book of his for the first time .nro usually highly delighted, but they 
make a mistake if they immediately read auoiher. Criticism, dealing 
broadly with Ferdinand Fabre, and anxious to insist on the recognition 
of his great merits, is wise if it concedes at once the fact of his 
monotony. Certain things and people — most of them to be found 
within five miles of his native town — interested him, and he produced 
fresh combinations of those. Without even entirely repeating himself, 
he produced, especially in his later writings, an unfortunate impression 
of having told us all that before. Nor was he merely monotonous ; 
he was unequal. Some of his stories were much better constructed 
and even better than others. It is therefore needless, and would be 
wearisome, to go through the list of his twenty books here. 1 shall 
merely endeavour to present to Fnglish readers, who are certainly not 
duly cognisant of a very charming and sympathetic novelist, those 
books of Fabre’s which, I believe, will most thoroughly reward 
attention. 

By universal consent, the best of all Fabre's novels is “ L’Abbfi 
Tigraue, candidat a la Papautd.” It is, in all the more solid and 
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durable qualities of composition, unquestionably among the b'^pt 
European novels of the last thirty years. It is as interesting to-day 
as it was when it first appeared. I read it then with rapture, 1 have 
just laid it down again with undiminished admiration. It is hO 
excellently balanced and moulded that it positively does its authiu 
an injury, for the reader cannot resist asking why, since '*L’Abbr 
Tigrane ” is so brilliantly constructed, are the other novels of Eabre^ 
with all their agreeable qualities, so manifestly inferior to it ? And 
to this fiuestion there is no reply, e\cept to say that on one solitary 
occasion the author of very pleasant, characteristic and notable books, 
which were not (juite masterpieces, shot up in the air and became a 
writer almost of the first class. I hardly know whether it is worth 
while to observe that the scene of “ L’Abbe ^J^igrane,” although analo- 
gous to that which Fabre elsewhere portrayed, was not identical with 
it, and perhaps this slight detachment from his beloved < \ \ ('unf's gave 
the novelist a seeming touch of freedom. 

Tho historical conditions which give poignancy of intere^^t tu ifie 
ecclesiastic novels of Ferdinand l'\ibre are the re-assertion in Trance of 
the monastic orders proscribed by the lioMilntion, and the opposition 
offered to them by the parochial cler<*v The battle which rages in 
those stormy books is that between Hoinnn and (Sallioan .nnbitidi 
The names of Lacordairo and I smounais are scarcely mentimiod 
in the pages of Fabio * but the study of their lives forms on ♦ xcellenl 
preparation for the enjoyment of stories like “ L \])bt 'rignine” aud 
** Lmifer.” The events which thrilled the Church of I’^iauco about 
the year 1^10, the siib]ectiou the prelates to lioman authoiity, the 
hostility of the Goverrmient. the resistance hero and there of an 
ambitions and headstrong Callican — all this must in some lueasure be 
recollected to make the intrinac purpose of Fabre s nov«]s, which 
Tiiiiie has qualified as indispensable to the historian of modern Fiance, 
intelliffible. If recollect Archbishop de Qiu len and his protection 
of the l*eregniie brethren ; if yve think of Jiacordaire (on the J:2th of 
February Ibll ) mounting thi pulpit of Notre-Game in the forbidden 
white frock of ^t. Jfouuuic; if we recall the turmoil which precederl 
the arrival of Monseigneur Xffre at Faris we shall f’ud oiirs»*lves pre- 
pared by historic experience for tho cnnoiis ambitions and excitements 
which animate tho clerical novels of Tabro. 

The devout little city of Lormifres, where the sceno of l/Ablx* 
Tigrane ” is laid, is a sort of clerical ante-chamber to Paradise. It 
stands in a wild defile of the Eastern Tyrenees, somewhere between 
Tculonse and Perpignan ; it is not the capital of a department, but a 
little stronghold of ancient religion, loft untouched in its poverty and 
its devotion, overlooked in the general redistribution of dioceses. The 

* I bhould except the curion** anredote of the asceticism ol L.imcnnaib siliich is tol»1f 

by the arch priest Itupert in the siMccnth f haptcr of ** Lucifer 
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Abl)6 Rnfm Oapdepont, about tbe year 1866 , finds himself Vicar- 
General of its Cathedral Church of St. Irdnee ; he is a fierce, domi- 
neering man, some fifty years of age, devoured by ambition and eating 
his heart out in this forgotten comer of Christendom. He is by con- 
viction, blit still more by temper, a Gallican of the Gallicans, and his 
misery is to see the principles of the Concordat gradually being swept 
away by the tide of tbe Orders setting in from Home. The present 
bishop of Lormh'^res, M. de Jloqnebrnn, is a charming and courtly 
person, but he i'* under the thumb of the ]legular^, and giv^es all the 
ofli(*cs which fall vacant to OominiiMUS or Jja/arists. He is twenty 
years older than 110611 C'apdepoiit, who has determined to succeed him, 
]jut whom e\er} year of delay embittiM’s and disheartens 

llulin Capdopont is built in the mould of the uuscrupuloiis con- 
querors of life. The son of a peasant oi the Pyrenees and of a Hasfjue- 
^panieh mother, he is a creatine like a tig»»r, all sinno-.ity and felet*k- 
ne s when things go well, but >e dv »n a luonienl to show claws and 
on the slightest oppositioT , • nd ‘•tir with a roar that cows the 
i fr^t TIis rude violence, his d * uimh, the hatred h( in^pii s the 
o( uf spiritual miction all ti e‘-e make Ip’r chances ol punnutio!' 
lau' ; on the other side are r*nkul ins inagniticent intellect, Lh svsjft 
(udgment, lu^ abjolutely irnpenal ctuildeme in himseif, , nd lus vigi- 
lant actiMt> When tlieyinninl liim of Ins mean crigin he le 
merubeis Ih t I’ope John \\I’. wa’- humbly born hard b\ < ahois, 
ind that Lr jau 1 \ was the son of i c ibbler .*’♦ 'IVoyes, 

What the « piscop'itM means [.> mi ambitious priest is constant ly 
aupresstd on lus readeis by Itrdiusnd habre ^e ’erdov, a private 
soldier in a’ s’ my <»f one Inn di» d ♦hc^ i^^and men the b dio]) b to day 
a geiieial, ' nnee of th Uuly I nsr 1 hureh, reieued (O? nn /• 

/ / lom a- e sovereign, a id by tin as * \ eiierable l>roth*-T. 

\& till 111 lablo prl/o stvins shppng (rom tbe giasp ol IJi lln 
Capdepont, lus \i(deme Decomrs »i«Juppoi table At school hi‘ 
tyranny liad gained him the inVLn/ii.ie ot ^J’ioranes, from the likeness 
to til* \rmeiii n tyiant king of kings* mw to all tbe chapter and 
diocose of Lorniitre'- he is PMnx 'rii»»’ane,a nanie to {lighten children 
with. At last, aftei i wild encounter, Lis insolencf* brings on an atltiek 
of apoplexy ic the bislioj), and the hour of supcC'S or final failiiie 
oeems approneiung. iWt the liisliop recovers, and in a scene absolutely 
*kdmiiable in execution contrives to turn 0 public ceremony carf fully 
prepared by ( ipdepont to linrailiate him, into a splendid triumph. 
Tho bishop, still illuminati'd with Iho prestige of this (oiqt, departs for 
Itome in the company of his beloved secretary, the Abbe Ternisien, 
who he designs riiall succeed him in the diocese. ( 'apdepont is loft 
behind, wounded, sulky, hardly approachable, a feline monster who 
has missed his sqiring 

But from Paris comes a telegram announcing the sndden death of 
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Monsieur de Boquebrun, and Capdepont, as Vicar*General, is in 
provi^onal command of the diocese. The body of the bi^op is 
brought back to Lormidres, but Oapdepont, frenzied with hatred and 
passion, refuses to admit it to the cathedral The Abbe Temisien, 
however, and the other friends of the last rdtjme^ contrive to open 
the cathedral at dead of night, and a furtive but magnificent ceremony 
is performed^ under the roar of a terrific thunderstorm, in defiance oJ' 
the wishes of Capde])ont. The report sprt^ads that not he, but 
Ternisien, is to be bishop, and the clergy do no*; conceal their joy. Jhit 
the tede is not true ; Borne supports the streng man, the priest wirlt 
the iron hand, in spite of his scandalous ferocity an<l hi> G.dlii an 
tendencies. In the hour of his sickeninsj suspense, (’a])deponf h 
acted like a brute and a maniac, but with the dawning of suc(‘e s hi« 
tact returns. Jle excuses his vjoh ut acts the result of illi h* 
humbles hiraself to the beaten [Jirty, he puiiN to his clergy, lu lub^ 
hinieclf like a great i it agamsl the uitoitablo knees (»f Rome. !l( 
soon rises to be AicLbi hop, and yri Icnie him walling atni<dit lu tin 
garden of his palace and ^hinkinj ol the ho a. “ Who 1 now*' 
\%ith a delirious < litti i iii lu < vts “ o *»o J u ‘W*- ^ ’ 

AVith ‘Mi’ \])b T’jomm'' m 4 Ik* \\) »li \ I e 

<^'onv4*ta0 of th piclui * \l ihu ^hplepoiit we s i 1* eiuluii 

jl persou'il ambition in m (<•( « u'-t »lu) » jmt deM)tt‘d nnout » tin 
.nmost tdnes ol hisbeiii^ t theniUieM*' of tlu» ('liurch tla » p<l 
tJernard Join her we lollon thecnei*! ofa juiest wh«> is M*t)i >u ludi 
, idu 111 ambit 101 » but itppin * ov nit* use tomictio wh* di an ii >! m 
tl’CiP '.senci clerical n -n» * » i i*ui, with alJ liis \iiti , fail^ vhpo 
' ipdepont, with all hh 1 iilt**. lei nd-j, Let»uso the latt ‘r pi 
while the tormei does not ]i oss, the “vocation’' doupfiiM who 
I v inbles (h|idepont » i s< \ei d [m i laps in too many, tiait-* of ( '.ai ich i , 
IS 1 fl Ox hi hJ 11 ‘ 0 le fib mai\ tj opjUKe th full tide ol tbe 
moii» tv f ' j * I I o with tlieii swarms. We arc m ide 1 > 

le*d Iho iniiiti’bi nu ol pu* » ongn^gatioiis tlieii olalnralc ^\stims of 
■espionage, and the ni'i It (Iri» dnect appeal to Home ovei lliehe.ids 
){ the bishop' W e n aii-e liow 'utolciMble the bondsge of tl e dt suds 
nnst have been lO an ludop* U'lent and somewhat sivago Gallicaii 
Meiic of 1S15, and what < p>>irtuniti^s weie U) betound ioi annojuig 
anti depressing hiii. d li suowt I any lesisUnce. 

The young Abb< Bernard louirir i tlie giandson uud the stm of 
men who took a proinini ut pft4 in the loimdation and Tuaintonance of 
the First Bepnblic. Allhougli he himsoli has gone into the (’hurch, 
he retains an extreme ])iido in the memory of ihe bpartans of his 
family. To resist the pietonsions of the Regulars becomes with him a 
passion and a duty, and for exjiressing these views, and for reputing 
the advances of Jesuits, wlio see in him the making of a magnificent 
preacher, Jonrfier is humiliated and hurt by being hurried from one 
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miserable succursah in tbe mountains to another, where his manse is a 
cottage in some rocky comI>e (Like the Deyonshire coomb At last 
his chance comes to him ; he is given a parish in the lowest and poorest 
part of the episcox>al city of Mireval. Here his splendid gifts as an 
orator and his zeal for the xioor soon make him ])rominoot, though n(>t 
with the other clergy popular. His appearance — ^his forehead broad 
like that of a young bull, his great brown flashing eyes, his square chin, 
thick neck and incomparable voice — ^would be eminently attractive if 
the temper of the man were not so hard and repellent, so calculated 
to l)Tm8e such softer natures as come in his way. 

The reputation of Jonrfier grows so steadily, that the Chapter is 
unable to refuse him a canon’s stall in the Cathedral of St. Optat. 
But he is haunted by his mundane devil, tbe voice which whisjtere 
that, with all his austerity, chastity and elevation of heart, he is not 
truly called of God to the priesthood. So he flings himself into 
ecclesiastical history, and publishes in successive volumes a great 
chronicle of the Church, interpenetrated by Gallican ideas, and 
breathing from every page a spirit of t-turdy independence whichy 
though orthodox, is far from gratifying Rome. This history is rapidly 
accepted as a masterpiece throughout France, and makes him uni 
versally known. Still he wraps himself in his isolation, when the fall 
of the Empire suddenly calls him from liis study, and he has to 
prevent the citizens of ^lireval from wrecking their cathedral and 
insulting their craven bishop, (lambetta, who knew his father, and 
values Jourfier himself, procun's that he shall be a])])ointed Bisliop of 
Sylvancs. The mitre, so passionately desired by Capdepont, is only a 
matter of terror and distraction to Jourfier. He is on the ])oint of 
refusing it, when it is pointed out to him that his episcoiial anthority 
will enable him to make a successful stand against the Orders. 

This decides him, and be goes to HjlvanCs to be consecrated. But 
he has not yet been preconised by the T’ope, and he makes the fatal 
mistake of lingering in his diocese, harassing the ( Congregations, who 
all denounce him to the Pope. At length, in deep melancholy and 
failing health, he sets out for Home, and is subjected to all the delays, 
inconveniences, and petty humiliations which Rome knows how tO' 
inflict on those who annoy her. The Pope sees him, but without 
geniality ; he has to endure an interview with the Prefect of the Con- 
gregations, Cardinal Finella, in which the pride of Lucifer is crushed 
like a pebble under a hammer. He is preconised, but in the most 
scornful way, on sufferance, because Rome does not find it con- 
venient to embroil herself with the French Republic, and he retums/a 
broken man, to Sylvancs. Even his dearest friends, the amiable and 
charming trio of Gallican canons, who have followed him from 
Mireval, and to find offices for whom he has roughly displaced Jesuit 
fathers, find the bishop’s temper intolerable. His palace is built, like 
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ft forfcress, on ft reeky eminenoe o?er ike dty, and one wild Christmas 
night the body of the tormented bishop is discovered, omshed, at the 
foot of the cliff, whether in snidde cast over, or flung by a false 
delirious step as he wandered in the rain. This endless combat with 
the Church of which he was a member, had ended, as it was bound 
to end, in madness and despair. 

As a psychological study “ Lucifer is more interesting, perhaps, 
than “ L*Abb6 Tigrane,” because more complex, but it is far from 
being so admirably executed. As the story proceeds, Jonrfier’s state 
of soul somewhat evades the reader. His want of tact in dealing 
with his diocese and with the Pope are so excessive that they deprive 
him of our sympathy, and internal evidence is not wanting to show 
that Fabre, having brought his Gallican professor of history to the 
prelacy, did not quite know what to do with him then. To make him 
mad and tumble him over ft parapet seems inadequate to the patient 
reader, who has been absorbed in the intellectual and spiritual pro- 
blems presented. But the early portions of the book are exi'ellent 
indeed. Some of the episodes which sofben and humanise the severity 
of the central interest are charming ; the career of Jonrfier’s beloved 
nephew, the Abb^ Jean !\Lontagnol, who is irresistibly drawn towards 
the Jesuits, and at last is pjsltividy kidnapped by them from t]i»^ 
clutches of his terrible uncle ; the gentle old archpriest U 
always in a flatter of timidity, yet with the loyalty of steel ; the 
Canon C^onlazou, who watches Jonrfier with the devotion of a dog 
through hia long misanthropic trances. Lucifer is an enchanting 
gallery of serious clerical portraits. 

« 

' in. 

But there are other faces in the priestly portrait-gallery whiclr 
Ferdinand I'abre has painted, and some of them more lovable than those 
of Tigrane and Lucifer. To any one who desires an easy introduction 
to the novelist, no book can be more warmly recommended than that 
which bears the title of ^tf/Abbd iloltelet/’ or, as we might put it, 
‘‘The Eev. Mr. Wren ” (1800). Here we find ourselves in a variety 
of those poverty-stricken mountain parishes, starving under the 
granite peaks of the CSvennes, which Fabre was the first writer of the 
imagination to explore; groups of squalid hats, sprinkled and 
tumbled about rocl^ slopes, which hang perilously over ravines split 
by tumultnons rivulets that race in uproar down to the valleys of the* 
Orb or tbe Tam. Here we discover, assidaonsly but wearily devoted 
to the service of these parched communities, the Abb4 Cyprien 
Conpiac, called Eoitelet, or the Wren, because he is the smallest 
priest in any diocese of France. This tiny little man, a peasant in 
his simplicity and his shyness, has one angovernable passion, which 

VOL. Lxxnz. 2 u 
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got him into trouble in his student-days at Montpdlier, and does his 
reputation wrong even among the rooks of the Uac^ Espinonie : 
that is his infatuation for all kinds of birds. He is like 
St. Bonaventuraj who loved all flying things that drink the light| 
rorem hilenfrs atqm lumen ; but he goes farther, for he loves them to 
the neglect of his duties. 

Complaints are made of Coupiac’s intense devotion to his aviary, 
and he is rudely moved to a still more distant parish ; but even here 
a flight of what seem to })e Pallas’s sand-grouse is his ruin. He is 
summoned before the bishop at l^lontpellier, and thither goes the little 
trembling man, a mere wren of humanity, to excuse himself £ov his 
rjuaint and innocent vice. Happily, the bishop is a man of the 
world, less narrow than his subalterns, and in a most charming scene 
he comforts the little ornithological penitont, and even brings him 
down from hib terrible exile among toe rocks to a small and poor but 
genial parish in the cliestnnt woodlaudb among his own folk, whore he 
bo happy. For a while the Abb(‘ Conjuac is very careful to 
i,YOjd all voqdiroJiu or pkc**: Viiere bb*ds do congregate, and wli«*n 
Ij(* u)oots a goldfinch or a ^ryneidc is mo^t particular to look in the 
jj)p0bit6 direction; bill in pructbs of time he succumbs, and his 
manse becomes an aviary, like its predecessors. A terrible lesson 
cures the poor little wan ut l{.st. An eagle is caught alive in lii^. 
parish, and he cannot ro-»ist jndertaking to cure its broken wini? 
He does so, and with such success that he loses his heart to this 
enormous pet. Alas ! the alfoction is not leciprocnted, and oie morn- 
ing, Without any warning, the eagle picks out one of the abbi ’s eyes. 
'With some difficulty ( oupitic is sufely nursed (o health again, but his 
Jove of birds is gone. 

11 wer, it is his i u^ure shrinking from rough human faces, to 
Lad consoiation in his dnui); piiishiouei's ; he is conscious to jiain of 
that V )Hnage et cuiuinage entre Thomme et les autres animaux ” of 
which harron, the friend of Montaigne, speaks. So he extends a 
fatherl j , clerical protectii n ovei tho flocks and herds of Cabrerolles, and 
lie revives a quaint and obsf deb<‘ent custom by which, on ( ^hristmas night, 
the (\ vonol cattle are brought to the door of their parish church to listen 
VO the seivice, and afterwards to be blessed by the priest. The book 
ends with a sort of canticle of yule-tide, in which the patient kine, 
with fdint tramplings and lo wings, take modestly their appointed 
part ; and these rites at the midnight mass are described as 
Mr. Thomas Hardy might have described them if Dorchester had 
>been FL'darieux. In the whole of this beautiful little novel Ferdinand 
Fabre is combating y?hat he paints as a besetting sin of his beloved 
iCiVenols — ^their indifierence and even cruelty to animals and birds, 
from which the very clergy seem to be not always exempt. 

To yet another of his exclusively clerical novels but brief reference 
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most hm be made, altihioagb it has been a general &?oarite. In 
"“Mon Onole O^lestin ” (1881) we have a study of the entirely smgle 
and tender-hearted country priest— a TertuUian in the pulpit, an 
infant out of it, a creature all compact of spiritual and puerile 
qualitiefl. His innocent benevolence leads him blindfold to a deplor- 
able scandal, his inexperience to a terrible quarrel with a rival 
archaeologist, who drives Cdlestin almost to desperation. His enemies 
at length push him so far that they determine the bishop to interdict 
him a sacris ; but his health had long been undermined, and he is 
^rtunate in dying just before this terrible news can be broken to him. 
l^his tragic story is laid in scenes of extraordinary physical beauty ; in 
no book of his has Fabre contrived to paint the sublime and varied 
landscape of theCevennes in more delicious colours. In Ctdestin, wlio 
has the charge of a youthful and enthusiastically devoted nephev^ 
Fabre has unquestionably had recourse to his recollections of the liib 

Camplong when h^ was a child, in the company of his sainted 
uncle, the Abb(' Fnlcrau 

In the whole conapaiiy of Ferdinand ] abru’s priests the reader will 
not find the type which ho will perhaps most confidently avait — that, 
namely, of the cleric \\ho Is untrue t<» Ids vows of (jhastity, Tben^ i 
here no Abb* M uret ceuf»hi in the niesb of physical plensnn'- and 
utoning for his ‘*faute’’ m a pinchbeck (larden of l^lden Tin 
impure priest, according to Fabre, is a dream of the \’oitalreaii 
imagination. His churchmen are sternly celibate; their li’^t and 
most inevitable duty haL been loc(in(|uer the Jlesh at the price of their 
blood ; as he conceives tL#*m, there is no place in their thoughts at 
all for the movements of a vain concupiscence. The solitary bhad<»\v 
of the Abh«' Vignerte unfrocked for sins of this class, does iTidced Hit 
across the bat kgiound of ‘ Lucilbr,’' but only as a horror and a portent. 
In soiBc ot t**»‘se pin'st^ a- they grow middle-aged, there comes that 
<»rror of women which M. Anato*e France notes so amusingly in ‘‘Le 
Mannequin d Osier. 'The austere A^bbc Jourlier trembles in all his 
iimbs when a woman o\eu an old peasant-wife, calls him to the con 
fesi^onal. lie obeys the call, but he would rather be told to climb 
the snowy peak of the higlieHt F«*vennes and stay there. 

To make such characters attractive and eniertainiug is, manifestly, 
extremely difficult. J'abre succeeds in doing it by means of his tact , 
his exhaustive knowledge of varieties of the clerical species, and, most 
of all perhaps, by the intensity of his own curiosity and interest. IJis 
attitude towards his creations becomes, at critical moments, very 
amusing. The reader will hardly credit what was his horrible reply/' 
Fabre will say, or ** How can we explain such an extreme violence in 
OUT principal personage ? ” He forgets that these people are imaginary, 
and he calls upon us, with eager complacency, to observe what strange 
things they are saying and doing. His vivacious sincerity permits him 
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to pnt forth with snccess novel after novel, from which the female ele-> 
ment is entirely excluded. In his principal books love is not mentioned, 
and women take no part at all. Mon Onclo Cdlestin " is hardly an 
exception, because the female figures introdnced are those of a spiteful 
virago and a girl of clouded intelligence, wbo are merely machines to 
lift into higher prominence the sufferings and the lustrous virtues of 
the Abb(' C61estin. Through the dramatic excitement, the nerve^storm^ 
of “ L*Abb( Tigrane there never is visible so much as the flutter of a 
petticoat ; in ** Lucifer,^’ the interesting and pathetic chapter on the 
text Domuic^nil adjumndum me fesiina dismisses the subject in a 
manner which gives no encouragement to levity. Those who wish to 
laugh with Ariosto or to snigger with Aretine must not come to 
Ferdinand Fabre. Tie has not faith, be pretends to no vocation; but 
that religions life upon which he looks back in a sort of ceaseless 
•inostalgia confronts him in its purest and most loyal aspect. 


IV. 

The prieet is not absolutely the only subject which preoccupies 
Ferdinand Fabre ; ho is interested in the truant also. Wild nature is, 
in his eyes, the great and moat dangerouH rived of the Seminary, aiMi 
has its notable victories. One of the prettiest books of his later years,. 
“ Monsieur Jtan ” (18^0^ tells how a precocious boy, bro ight up in 
the manse c*f (^arnploug — at last I abre inextricably confounded auto* 
biography vvith iiotion— is tempted to go oil on an innocent excursion 
with a tieiy-b’oodcd gipsy girl called Maiiette. The whole novel is 
occupied by a v( ital of what they saw and what they did during their 
two days* cscapa<*e, and oilers the author one of those opportunities 
which he Iotcs for dealing almost in an excess of nancte with the* 
incidents of a pastoral life. Less pretty, and less complete, but 
treated with greater force and conviction, is the tale of Toussaint 
(ialabru ’* (lb87), which tells how a good little boy of twelve years old 
fell into the grievoas sin of going a-poaching on Sunday morning witb 
tvro desperate characters who were more than old enough to know 
belter. The story itself is nothing. What is delicious is the rSflec- 
iLon of the boy’s candid and timid but adventurous soul, and the 
passage before bs »'yes of the innumerable creatures of the woodland. 
At every step there is a stir in the oleanders or a flutter among the 
chestnut leaves, and ever and anon, through a break in the copses, 
there peep forth against the rich blue sky the white peaks of the 
mountains. Toussaint Galabm ** is the only book*known to me in 
the French language which might really have been written by Richard 
Jefferies, with some revision, perhaps, by Mr. Thomas Hardy. 

One curious book by Ferdinand Fabre demands mention in a. 
general survey of his work. It stands quite apart, in one sense. 
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from his oostomaty laboars ; in another sense it offens the qnintes- 
eence of them, only story which he has published in which 
«7erythmg is sacrificed to beanty of form is Le Oheviier ” (18G7), 
which deserves a term oommonly misused, and always dnbions ; it 
may be called a prose-poem.” In his other books the style is 
etnrdy, rnstio and plain^ with frequent nse of 2)ciiois and a certain 
thickness or heaviness of expression. His phrases are abrupt, not 
edways quite lucid ; there can be no question, although he protested 
widently against the attribution, that Fabre studied the manner of 
Balzsc, not always to his advantage. But in Le Chevrier " — which 
is a sort of discouraged Daphnia and Chloti ” of the CtVennes — he 
dtliberately composed a work in modulated and elaborate numbers. 
It might be the translation of a poem in Provenral or Spanish ; we 
eeem in reading it to divine the vanished form of verse. 

It is, moreover, written in a highly artificial language, partly in 
Oc/enol patoU, partly in French of the sixteenth century, imitated, it 
is evident, from the style of Amyot and Moiituigii'^. “ Le Chevrier ** 
begins, in ordinary French, by describing how the author goes np 
fioto the Larzic, a bleak little plateau that smells of rosemaiy and 
wild thyme in the gorges of the Higli CWcnnes, for the purpose of 
shooting hares, and how he takes with him an elderly goatherd, 
Seiran Erembert, famous for his skill in sport. But one lay the 
snow shuts them np in the farmhouse, and Eran is cajoled into 
telling his life’s history. This he does in the aforesaid inirture of 
fuafois and Renaissance French, fairly but not invariably snstained. 
It is a story of passionate love, ilhrequited. Eran has loved a pretty 
foundling, called FtUice, but she prefers his master’s son, a handsome 
ne’er-do-weel, called FrtW(’ry, whom she marries. Evan turns from 
her to Francou, a still more lieautiful but worthless girl, and wastes 
bis life with her, Fi»'dory dies at lost, and Evan constrains P^Uice to 
marry him ; but her heart is elsewhere, and she drowns herself, It is 
a sad, impassioned tale, embroidered on every page with love of the 
High Ct^venol country and knowledge of its pastoral rites and 
^customs. 

The scene is curious, because of its various elements. The snow, 
congealing around a neighbouring peak in the Larzac, falls upon the 
branches of a date-palm in the courtyard of the farmhouse at 
Mirande, and on the peacocks, humped up and ruffled in its branches. 
Bat through all the picture, with its incongruities of a southern monn- 
tain country, moves the mhrade, the docile flock of goats, with Sacn* 
fiant, a noble pedigree billy, at their head, and these animals, closely 
attending upon Eran their herd, seem to form a choraB in the olassioo- 
rustic tragedy. And all the country, bare as it is, is eminently 
jipjb(yymx; it stirs and rustles with the incessant movement of those 
tiving creatures which Ferdinand Fabre loves to describe. And here. 
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for once, be gives himself up to the primitive powers of love ; the 
priest is kept oat of sight, or scaroely mpxB the rich fermentation of 
life with glimpses of his soutane and his omcifiz. 

** Le Ohevrier has never enjoyed any success in France, where 
its archaic pastoralism was misapprehended from the first. But 
it was much admired by Walter Pater, who once went so far as to 
talk about translating it. The novelist of the Cdvennes had an early 
and an ardent reader in Pater, to whom I owe my own intro* 
(luction to Ferdinand Fabre. Unfortunately, the only indication of 
this interest which survives^ as far as I know, is an article in the 
privately printed ** Essays from the Guardian/* where Pater reviews 
one of Fabre’s weakest works, the novel called **Norine’* (1889)^ 
He says some delicate things about this idyllic tale, which he ingeni* 
onsly calls a symphony in cherries and goldfinches.’* Bat what one 
would have welcomed would have been a serions examination of one 
of the great celibate novels, “ L’Abbd Tigrane ” or “ Lucifer.” The 
former of these, I know, attracted him almost more than any other 
recent French work in fiction. He fonnd, as Taine did, a solid 
psychological value in these studies of the strictly ecclesiastical 
passions — the jealousies, the ambitions, the violent and masterfal 
movements of types that were exclusively clerical. And the struggle 
which is the incident of life really important to Fabre, the tension 
caused by the divine vocation ” on the one hand and the cry of physical 
nature on the other, this was of the highest interest to Pater also. 
He was delighted, moreover, with the upland freshness, the shrewd and 
cleanly brightness of Fabre’s country stories, so infinitely removed frouk 
what we indolently conceive that we shall find in a French novel.” 

An Euglish writer, of higher rank than Fabre, was revealing tho 
C(' venues to English readers jnst when the Frenchman was publishing 
his early books. If wo have been reading “ Le Ohevrier,” it will bo 
found amusing to take up again the Throngh the Cevennes with a 
Donkey ” of Jtobert Louis Stevensoa The route which the Scotch- 
man took was from Le Monastier to Alais, across the north-eastern 
portion of the monntain-range, while Fabre almost exclusively hannto 
the Bontl -western elopes in the H6ranlt. Stevenson brings before no 
a bleak and stubborn landscape, far less genial than the wooded up- 
lands of Lodarieux. But in both pictures much is alike. The 
moors on the tops of the Cdvennes are the same in each case, and when 
Tve read Stevenson’s rhapsody on the view from the high ridge of tho 
Mimerte, it might well be a page translated from one of the novels of 
Ferdinand Fabre. But the closest parallel with the Frenchman is alwaya 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, whom in his rustic chapters he closely resemblea 
oven in style. Yet here again we have the national advantage, since 
Fabre has no humour, or exceedingly little. 

Fabre is a solitary, stationary figure in the current history of French 
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literature. He is tlie gamh and somewhat suspidons oonnti; 
hnmpkia in the nrhan congregation of the wits. He has not a word 
to sajaboot " schools” and " tendencies ’’j he is not an adept m 
tu'vrosiU SarRiU. It is odd to think of this rugged C^rend as a 
contemponuy of Baudot and Ooncourt, Sardou and Bonrget ; he has 
nothing whatever in common with them. You must be interested in 
his aflkirs, for he pretends to no interest in yours. Like Mr. Budyard 
Eaplrngfa “Native-Born,” Ferdinand Fabre seems to say, “Let a 
fellow sing of the little things he cares about ” ; and what these are we 
have seen. They are found among the winding paths that lead up 
through the deander-marshes, through the vineyards, through the 
chestnuts, to the moorlands and the windy peaks ; they are walking 
beside the patient flodcs of goals, when Saeripant is marching at their 
head ; they are the poachers and the reapers, the begging'fiiars and the 
spwtsmen, all the quiet, rude population of those shrouded hamlets of 
the Hi'ranlt. Most of all they are those abbes and canons, those 
humble, tiemnlouH parish priests and Ix'uevolently arrogant prelates, 
whom he understands more intimately than any other author has done 
who has ever written. Persuade him to speak to yon of these, and 
yon will be enchanted ; yet never forget that his themes are limited 
and his mode of delivery monotonous 


OosiE. 



MR. MALLOCK AS POLITICAL 
ECONOMIST. 


T he common opinion of the veil-to-do has long regarded the 
Labour Movement as the futile, or, if snccessful, the soicidal 
endeavour of a fractious animal to unseat his rightful master, and to 
plunge down a reckless course of licence into a gnlf of industrial 
auarchy. Mr. Mallock, in his recent writings, has brought much 
literary skill to the record of this judgment, which he claims to be 
based upon scientific analysis. In examining the employers’ case, as 
presented by Mr. Mallock, 1 will begin by briefly, and I hope fairly, 
summarising the argument with which he has striven to familiarise 
the public mind. 

Political economists, he holds, in attributing the production of 
wealth to land, labour, and capital, have committed a grave error of 
omission. By including under the term “ labour ” all forms ordirectly 
productive human exertion they hare obscured the radical distinction 
which exists between the rare and infinitely productire mental qualities 
of ability and the common and finitely productive physical qnalitieB of 
labour. In races which hare passed out of barbarism, labour, the 
strength and skill of individual labourers, is a nearly stable quantity , 
such industrial progress as takes place is wholly attributable to the 
ability of the few who organise and direct the powers of labour. The 
industrial revolution, which in England has multiplied manifold the 
productive capacity of the nation, is entirely the work of a small 
number of inventors and capable business men ; the whole of the 
actual increase of our national income during the last centuiy and a 
half is the direct product of the superior skill and energy of these few 
master minds. Labour, instead of being exphdted by the caintalist- 
nndertaker, has explmted him, in so for as the average income of a 
labouring fiunily is far larger than it was a oentnry and a half ago» 
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tiiongh its oatput of prodaotive energy has not perceptibly advanced. 
Some considerable portion of an increased prodact, doe entirely to 
the ability of the few, has, under pressure of philanthropy or legal 
exactionSi gone to remunerate the labour of the many. The Labour 
Movement is a blind attempt, by trade combination and use of political 
power, to dispense with the practical control which ability has exer- 
cised over industry, and to place the regulation of all industrial 
operations in the hands of common labourers, who thus hope to dis- 
tribute, in the form of higher wages and other improved material 
oonditions, the whole of the profits which are the legitimate reward 
of ability. 

Mr. Mallock has little difficulty in showing the fatuity of such a 
policy, and in convincing the employer that not only considerations 
of self-interest, but his duty towards the working classoL, requires 
him to keep a firm autocratic band upon the industrial helm, and to 
offer a stem resistance to the clamoious revolt of the lower orders 
against his just and beneficent authority. Colonel Dyer, Mr. Livesey, 
Mr. Lawes, Lord Denrhyn, and ether captains of industry an* well 
aware of the distinction lietween the lofty mental and moral exertion* , 
for which their incomes are most aiadciiuato rewards?, and the ’o\v 
forms of animal endurance which physiological conditions require 
efaould be compensated by wages. 

But a closer scrutiny of Mr. Mallock’s social philosophy opens a 
suspioion that he, like many other philosophers, may be playing with 
** masked words,” and basing objective claims upon verbal distinctions 
adapted to the purpose in hand. 

llis case may be couveniently packed into the following 
propositions : 

J . Labour and ability are two distinct productive powers. 

2. TVogress in modern industry is due to the ability of a few. 

3. The Labour Movement seeks to overthrow the practical 
control of ability. 

Let us first examine the validity of the distinction between labour 
and ability ; 

“Tiahour is a epocks of o\eition which, as made by wuh individual, is 
confined to the perfoimnni'c of some particular task, such as the wheeling 
of a borrow, the laying of a buck, the filing of a piece of metal, or ilie 
taking tickets at the tuinsiili* of an ohilation. Ability is a foiiii of 
exertion on the part of an individual winch is enviable of affoid.ing siinnl- 
tancously the labour of axi indefinite number of indi\idunls, and thus 
hastening or perfecting the accomplishment of an indefinite number of 
tasks.” 

Now, there are several ways in which the productive efforts of man 
may be classified ; the usual distinctions are between manual and 
mental work, high-skilled and lew-skilled work, routine work (which 
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diatinctioiis possess no absolute falidilgri sbioe dl work oonialiis some 
elements of human dexterily and mtelUgnacei they form a eontement 
basis of ordinary classificatioxL But, though mud of Mr. Hallook’ff 
language here and dsewhere suggests that the real distinction which 
he has in view is that between brute manual labour and mental effort 
(the horse and the rider!) the fundamrUum divimnis in his definition 
lies quite outside these popular distinotionB. Labour is definitely 
productive of a particular result; ability is indefinitely great in its 
productivity, hastening or perfecting the acoompli^ment of an 
indefinite number of tadis.” 

Now, of this definition it may be truly said that it bristles with 
contradictions and is utterly inadequate to the purpose for which Mr. 
Maliock has designed it. By taking a quantitative rather than a 
qualitative test, it excludes from ability all the finest and most 
original powers of the so-callod creative arts. Mr. Mdlock possibly 
intended to exclude from the purview of his treatment the ** fine arts/^ 
though it is well nigh impossible to draw the limits of industrialism 
80 as to rule out those ** fine arts ” which produce tualerial market- 
able wares. For almost every branch of industrialism contains work 
which is the product of fine taste and thought applied to the particular 
material or the exigencies of a special set of circumstances. The very 
essence of art is its individuality, its definiteness of production. The 
finest work of the engineer (the very Forth Bridge which Mr. Llallock 
takes as a typical product of ability) ftils to conform to his definition, 
as does all the best work of the architect, the metal-worker, the ship- 
builder, the jeweller, &>c, jMI such work is as much ** confined to the 
performance of a particular task ” as is the wheeling of a barrow, and 
will therefore rank under the common head of labour.” But while 
the definition excludes from ability the creative power which designs 
St. Paul’s Cathedral or a new street connecting Holbom with Fleet 
Street, it includes the creative power which discovers a new lever- 
corkscrew or a better way of fastening the bristles in a tooth-brush. 
In truth, Mr. Matlock’s ** ability ” applies exclusively to inventions of 
machinery and improved methods of industry. The veiy wording of 
his phrases shows th^t invention of machinery was the ability ** 
which Mr. Mallock had in his mind when framing his definition. In 
the fuller setting given in his work, Labour and the Popular 
Welfare,” ‘‘skill ” is excluded totidcmverUs from ” ability,’ because it 
does not contain this indefinitely large productive power which belongs 
only to the “inventor.” 

“ The skilled wmkman whose labour finishes such parts of a machine) 
oontributes by doing so to the efficiency of that one machine only. He does 
toothing to influence the labour of any other workman or to facilitate the 
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Modudtttm of any otlier naohine similar to it* Bat tha man whoi l^y ^ 
u^ventlTeaibility, nu^es the machine sunnier, or introdaoss into it some new 
principle, so that, irithout reqniring so mni^ or such skilled labotir to eon- 
struct ii wiQ, when oonstmoted, be twice as efficient as before, may, by 
his afailiiy, offimt individual machines without number, and incite the 
efficiency d the kbour of many millions of workmen ” (p. ]48}.> 

How, that the vastly important disooveiies of new industrial 
iSjdementB and processes possess this character of indefinitely 
increasing the productivity of labour is indisputable, and if Mr* 
Uallodk had insisted upon treating inventors " as a class by them* 
selves, omitting consideration of those educative and other social 
inflaenoes which helped them to “invent,” or gave direction and 
practical utility to their inventive gift, and had assigned to them tho 
causation of sdl increase of wealth, he might have made a plausible 
case. But he gives away this case almost as soon as he has opened 
it. He is concerned with the discovery of a philosophical defence of 
property, of the right of those who have to keep what they have got 
and to get as much more as they can. It is, therefore, not the man 
of inventive genius whose ** rights of property ’ must safeguarded. 
The inventor, in nine cases out of ten, notoriously makes nothieg om 
of his invention, even daring the period of monopoly which the law 
assigns to him. It is the “ business man,” who has a keen eye for 
profitable notions, who buys or steals the ideas of the inventor, and 
possesses the money to apply them industrially, that reaps the rewards 
of ability. Mr. Mallock is, therefore, quite unconcerned to defend 
the rights of inventors. He even admits that “ when once an inven- 
tion is made it becomes common property ” — “ in a certain theoretic 
sense.” These last words are added to refute in advance the natural 
demand of the labourer, or of society, that this socialiBBtion of inven- 
tions means an increase of the productivity of labour and justifies a 
claim on the part of labourers, or of society, to the increase of wealth 
which the growth of inventions makes possible. How to shift the 
supposed natural claim of the inventor on to the business man who 
enjoys a monopoly of the gains of invention — this is the jump 
which Mr. Mallock finds in front of him ! He takes it bravely. The 
inventor ! — ^what is the use of an inventor without a captain of jndustry, 
a man who can command capitid and organise iabonr, so as to bring out, 
push, and develop an invention ? “ The real truth is, that to utilise 

modem inventions, and to maintain the conditions of labour which 
these inventionB subserve, as much ability is required as was required 
to invent them ” (p. 197). It is allowed that the “ abUity ” is “ of a 
different kind.” But what Mr, Mallock fails to see is— -first, that 
tbj g business capacity is not “ ability” at all in the terms of his defi-» 
nition i gTid secondly, that it is not confined, as he claims, to “ the 
‘ few.” 
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In ihe common acceptation of the term, the organiaing power of 
the great ironmaster, factory-downer, or shopkeeper implias very con* 
4siderable ability.’* Bat it is akin, not to inventio^’* bat to that 
** abill ” of the mechanic or the artbt whidh Mr. Mallock has mled 
oat by his definition. For there is always a limit to the amount of 
badness which a bnainess man can adTantageonsly manage. Whether 
the particular business is one which is said to conform to a ** law of 
increasbg returns,” or of diminishing returns,” it remains equally 
true that it has a definite area of application. The business man 
who ** runs ” a cotton-factory, a farm, or a retail shop, however valu- 
able his services may be, cannot be held to “ hasten or perfect the 
accomplishment of an indefinite number of tasks.” In a few cases 
ihe area of operations may, indeed, be upon a gigantic scale, but at 
any given time there will always be a limit. 

But after all, it may be said, why thus pedantically press the terms 

a definition ? Mr. Mallock and his Mends mean that the })rod ac- 
tivity of the industrial chief is so great that he must be said to earn, 
and to have a right to receive, all increase of wealth due to modern 
productive methods. This, after ell, is the real issue. A century 
and a half ago, even if we accorded to labour the entire prodnction 
of wealth, the national income at that time only amounted to a sum 
of £14 per head, or £14(),000,(»00, for a population of 10,000,000. 

The prodnetion per head is now £35 ; or for each 10,000,000 of 
population £350,000,000 ” (p. 161). Since the labourer now is no 
more effective than he was then, Mr. Mallock insists that the entire 
difference between the smaller i urn and the larger is to be credited to 
Ability operating on industry through capital.” But since capital 
itself, according to thlo theory, is only crystallised ability, it appears 
that, whilst the immense majority of the population of this country 
produce little more than one-third of the income, a body of men who 
are comparatively a mere handful actually produce little less than 
fjwo-tkirds of it ” (p. 167). Even this is held by Mr. Mallock to be 
a generous allowance to labour, for it assumes that labourers earn 
all they actually receive in wages, whereas their tme earnings, as 
measured by prodnetivity, are much less. 

This argument is indeed a dialectical ioiu de force^ a seiznre of the 
bull by the horns, with the not uncommon result that the bull displays 
his horns in the form of a dilemma and impales his wonld-be captor. 
For it may reasonably be asked, ** Why is the capitalist, who does not 
invent, to be accredited with a reversion of all the industrial gains 
aiising from the ability of those who do invent ? ” It is trne that 
ihe capitalist is required in order to carry into profitable practice the 
prodnotive idea of the inventor. «Bnt the labourers are also required. 
The common contention of the labour man ” that inventions are 
<mly productive by increasing the productivity of labour, and that 
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oonaeqaentlj lalnnireni should reap the whole gun o{ their increased 
pxodnotiiity in higher wages^ is precisely amdogons to Mr, Midlock’s 
aigmneati and is even mere spedons, for the labourer's energy does 
directly fuse with the energy of the machine it operates, whereas the 
capitaUit employer is but indirectly responsible for the existence and 
workisig of the machine. A century and a half ago is taken by Mr. 
Mallook to stereotype the valne of a labonrer — ^why not also to stereo- 
type the value of an employer? Why has an employer, for no virtue 
of his own, become so much more productive, while a labonrer remains 
the same ? Mr. Mallock supposes that before the industrial revolu- 
tion there existed latent organising talent, and that the genius of 
men like Watt and Arkwright, Smeaton and Maudsley, afforded 
material and opportunity for the exercise of these latent powers But 
may we not equally assume that enormous productive powers of labour 
lay latent ? So far as the increase of productivity to be attributed to 
the great inventors is concerned, it has b»en admitted that theoreti 
cally ” they are “ common property.” This, if theory has any weight, 
means that “practically*' they should bo common property, and in to 
far as they have been a source of incroi-sed gain to the employiiig 
class this latter has succeeded in diverting to its private use pubho 
property. In ''o far, however, as the inventions liave been Uie means 
of affording scope for the use of real ability of organisation, they may 
be held to give rise to a rent of ability which csnnot so easily be 
socialisedk A part, at any rate, of the incomes of captains of industry 
wDl be wages of exceptional ability. How much is to be thus ascribed 
it is impossible to say, until a practical equality of opportunity to 
prepare for and compete for such posts of direction is attained. The 
less educated labour leaders have undoubtedly underrated the skill 
and the utility of thn labour of organisation. But, on the other 
hand, Mr. Mallock (and here he has with him most of the academic 
economists j absurdly over-estimates the intellectual character and the 
net social gain of such work. Armchair economists have seldom any 
practical experience of bnsiness, and the intelligent employers with 
whom they converse impose upon them as the expert always 
imposes on the amateur, leaving them with the impression that work 
of such grave responsibiUty, demanding sneh vigilance of mind, snek 
mastery of detail conjoined with width (»f ontlook, such versatility of 
judgment, must be the monopoly of a few men of rare natural 
capacity. Now, though it would he foolish to deny that the conjunc- 
tion of dogged perseverance, rapid and accurate judgment, supreme 
flelf-ooniidenoe, and ruthless sel^assertion, which constitute bnsiness 
ability in competitive industry, are sometimes raised to a degree oi 
genioB wbidh makes their owner a Napoleon of commerce, no one 
conversant with the world of industry would think of claiming for the 
vast majority of wealthy and quite competent employers any consider* 
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able diaxe of Ubis high ^ eoggerir. M Mr. MeBedc doai^ 

that the receipt of a large income ia a peoft or eren tprirnd fitek 
evidence, of great ability, will seem dMinct^ hm&omuii to thoee 
acquainted with the limitkl inteHigmce and mMm knowledge whudi 
are consietent with the sncoeeafol ccmducb of a large bnaineit in tmj 
branches of industry. No candid bnabese man would M to smile 
when he read Mr. Mallock’s statement that a business income of 
€50,000 means, as a rule, ability of the first class, of £15,000 ability 
of the second class, and £5000 ability of the third’* (p. 281). 
Heredity in business management, luck, and speculation, are not the 
merely incidental and modifying circumstanoes which Mr. Mallock 
thinks them ; they are, in the large majority of modem businesses, 
chief operative causes. In most cases fair businesB capacity and 
care are donbtlesB essential conditions of success, but they cannot of 
themselves command success, and most frequently they play but a 
small part as compared with the extrinsic qualities 1 have named. 
The Bucoeshful enirrprt tu'ur is usually a man of sound common sense, 
bat he in seldom more, and, to do him justice, he seldom lays claim 
to the which literary outsiders foist upon him. It is, 

perhaps, likely that at lea'»t 10 per cent, of the employees in any 
average ruccessfal bubiness possess the natural ability, if they had 
enjoyed the edncation and the opportunity, to manage the bu<«inesB as 
•well as the actual manager. 

But let ns sui)poEe that ability i? the sole raifs(r catfsanH of iudnstrial 
progress; the question next arises, Whose ability? Mr. Mallock 
claims for the manager in a monopoly of this productive quality, 
but hia ilciinition, occortling it the utmost liceme of interpretation, 
warrants no such asaignment. The simplicity of Mr, Mallock’s theory, 
which contrasts the ability of the few undertakers with the labour of 
the many employees, is the amplicity, not of high philosophic truth, 
but of sheer ignorance. The rider and his horse, the slave-driver and 
his gang such is the conception which is applied to the delicate and 
•elaborate structure of a modern business. All qualities of organisa- 
tion and management are looked upon as the functions of one supreme 
bead, the contributioL of the wage-earner is practically the output of 
routine labour. If Mr. Mallock would look fairly at the constitution 
of any big busing b3, a railway company a factory, a mercantile office, 
or a retail store, he would perceive how utterly unfounded is his 
;iunniso. He would see that ability, whatever definition is assigned, 
is delegated and distributed in various kinds and degrees right 
through the business. Not only would be find a great reticulation 
of managers, departmental heads, overseers, examiners, and clerks, 
whose worlc, though in widely different degrees, was distinctly 
^‘ability/’ implying judgment, intelligence, responsibility, and honesty, 
and ooutribtttiug in its result to the total success of the undertaking'; 
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infoebn of these wane ingr^nto formed perfe of the mf labour 
whidi he bad poiited as 4ihe aatithegb of aU%. Nor fa it merely 
ae an isddent or aoddent that these mental qnalitfae eorrive in the 
lowest ftm of labour. They form the esaenoe of human labour. If 
any work can dfapense with inteUigent care, that work fa done, not 
by a man, bnt a machine, and a machine fa the only ** labourer ^ 
that fits Ur. MallooVs definition of labour in antithesfa to ability. 
Not merely fa the antithesis of ability and labour false to existing 
industrial facts, but the trend of modem development is directly 
opposed to it. The tendency is towards a constantly increasing sub* 
etitntion of mental for muscular exertion among labourers It is 
dfatmctly untrue to represent the modem industrial development as 
setting at the head .of affairs a few men of organising genius, who do 
all the thinking and planning, and whose orders are executed with 
mechanical fidelity by a vast army of routine manual workers. The 
modem factory with its army of machine-tenders, minutely subdivided 
in their routine works, no doubi lends si)ecionsne8B to such a view, 
though even there, as I have said, elements of judgment and care are 
not to be eliminated. But in general the increased specialisation of 
modem indnstrial work is primarily and distinctively not of the 
mnscles, but of the head, calling forth the application in some [) ir* 
ticnlar direction of certain counnon mental qualities of intelligence 
and judgment. The specialisation of brute energy is put on to tlie 
machine ; in the work eitlier of directing or tending machinery tlie 
purely physical labour is kept at a minimum, the chief strain being 
upon the nerves and brain rather than upon the mnscles. Even 
where hard manual effort is still required, as in dealing with material 
essentially irregular in ^hapo or quality and therefore unamenable to 
machlue-oporation, tbo meiital qualities of observation, judgmeot, and 
resource play an important part. Moreover, though new processes are 
constantly taken over by machinery, it fa probable that mauliine- 
tending and purely routine manual work occupy a smaller, and not a 
larger, proportion of the labouring population. The processes of 
transport and of distribution constantly engage a larger number of 
the workers whose labour U ‘‘ saved ” by manufacturing machinery, 
and, though mechanical processes gain ground in transport and in 
distribution, the result is only to throw a larger proportion of hninau 
effort into the parts of those processes which require human care, or, 
in other words, ability.” These mental qualities which economists 
rightly recognise to form an increasing part of modern labour are not 
osnally, indeed, of a high order, nor can we assume, as l^rofessor 
Marshall seems to do, that the substitution of them for manual skill is 
any net gain, either physical or intellectual, to the labouring classes. 
But the general recognition that certain mental and moral capacities 
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of iatelligenoe and judgment play an ever larger share in industrial 
work furnishes a final refutation of the fundamental distinction which 
Mr. Mallock draws between ability and labour. 

I'hus the antithesis which Mr. Mallock posits as the basis of hie 
whole argument is fundamentally defective. Since ability in various 
forms and degrees permeates the whole organic structure of a businesBi 
the contention that labourers alone have no just claim upon the 
increase of wealth must utterly collapse. For let us allow that the 
brute vigour of a labourer is no larger now than it was a contuiy and 
a half ago, yet the ability which gives guidance and produ^vity 
to that vigour has grown. 

The industrial oligarch would doubUess like to claim all Ibr the 
discretion and authority of the company-promoter who determines the 
main flow of industriifl power, the directors whp control its larger 
movements within a given channel, and the managing employer (the 
wage-servant of the company) who enjoys a more limited control \ 
but he will be quite unable to assign the due amount of ability to each 
by any method which shall exclude the skill, judgment, and responsi- 
bility of the other orders of the employees. Indeed, if Mr. Mallock 
were more ruthless iu his logic, he would narrow down his case still 
further, and would assign the whole productivity in modern business 
to the promoter, the dealer in pro6table notions, who originates the 
application of business povver, denying productivity to those directors 
and managers who merely carry out the enterprise in its constituent 
piiTts. Thus, Mr. Rhodes and the early speculative boomers of 
Rhodesia would rightly enjoy the whole gains which might arise when 
engineers, mine-mrnagers, and factory-owners had ^organised the 
requisite labour in its &everal industrial grades. Such absurdities 
emerge from slippery definitions. 

That the qualities which contribute to success in the ordering of 
business are neither wholly admirable in themselves nor nsefnl to 
society, never occurs to Mr. Mallock. Yet quite apart from inheri- 
tance, luck, or speculation as causes of success, the fighting capacities, 
whereby an nnscrupulous and ])usbful man builds a profitable busi- 
ness by crushing, squeezing or outwitting his trade competitors, and 
thereby establishing a monopoly, or Becoring the lion’s share of the 
trade for himself, have no clear social value, even if we take the 
standard of business economy and ignore the wider moral implications. 
For every man who makes a profitable business by producing a better 
or a truly cheaper article than his competitors, there are ten men who 
thrive by rigging the nuurket, by successful touting or advertising, 
by judicious bribery, by the arts of adulteration or the display of 
merely specious excellence of wares, or by various conspiradeB to 
hold np prices and to suspend effective competition. All these arts 
play an enormous part in modem mannfactnre and commerce, and 

3 
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the ability which renders them successful is not useful to society at 
farge, but quite otherwise. 

All these cousiderations are utterly ignored. The fact appears to 
be that Mr, Mallock is afflicted with the mental disease of individualism 
which BO obfuscates a naturally acute intelligence that it fails to 
perceive the organic unity of anything, and only sees the several 
detailed parts. I have already shown his failure to understand that 
the very essential nature of a business requires that the flow of 

ability shall permeate the entire body. 

The same incapacity explains why Mr. Mallock refuses to allow 
that labour is more productive now than it was a century ago. The 
comparison of the productivity of labour to-day with the labour of a 
century ago is to him only a sum in addition and multiplication. 
One labourer working by himself would be no more productive in 1898 
than in 1750 ; in 1750 there was a population of ten millions, to-day 
there is a population of more than twenty-flve millions— ther^ore the 
net productivity of labour can only be two and a half times as great. 
The answer is that a labourer by himself, a unit, has no productivity 
at all, either in 1750 or in 1898 — ^he is not an efieclive industrial 
unit Labour at all times to be really effective must be group -labour, 
co-operative, or in plain language social. It is not possible by 
dividing the productivity of an effentive industrial group to assign to 
a given member of that group so much as Lis individual product, for, 
3B an individual, apart from the co-operation of his fellows, bo could 
not have produced it. A, B, C, and D might singly bo unable to 
produce anything, but by effective co-operation they could produce a 
given product in 1750 (assisted by requisite capital) ; in 1898, A, B, 
0, and D no longer wfiik as a single group, but liave coalesced with 
other -^raall groups to make a much larger group. This more effective 
CO opciution ot mod^Tn ]abi>nr must be regarded as an immense direct 
eonree of increased ])roductivitiy. 

The increast'd effectiveness of co-operative labour Mr. Mallock 
perversely iosists ujion imputing to orgumsing abilily. It is, of 
course, true that organising ability is need(*d to secuie the oflectivo 
co-operation of labour under modern industrial conditions ; ])ut it is 
equally true that this ])ower of eifcctive co-operation must bo regarded 
os a productive ]>ower of labour. For the ability of the captains of 
industry is barren when applied to abl#'-bodie J Fiji Iflanders or North 
American Indians. Elloctive co-operation implies the active operation 
of mental and moral capacities in the labour-unit, and these must be 
accounted efficient causes in the prodnetion of industriul wealth, and 
not as merely negative conditions of the efficiency of the able organiser. 
Such capacities of co-ordination and co-operation are comparaitively 
rare qualities, even among those races which have passed out of bar- 
barism. Hindoos and ev|a Buasians possess them but imperfectly 
hxxm. I 2 IT 
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developed iu comparison with Englishmen. Moreover, every improve* 
ment of political and other social conditions^ every advance in the 
common standard of knowledge^ mast be considered to contribnte a» 
much to the direct ediciency of CQ-operative labonr as to the efficiency 
of direction and management. Mr. Mallock’s assumption of the 
stable pioductivity of labour is thus seen to be as unwarranted as 
the artificial severance he makes between ability and labonr. 

Ill coii'dusion, a few words are needed to expose Mr. Mallock’s 
misinterpretation of the Labour Movement. It is hard to decide 
whether his misrepresentation of trade-unionism or of Socialism is the 
worse. He has no warrant whatever for his supposition that trade* 
uaionibrn ^eeks to dispense with ability of management, or even that 
trade-unionists, as such, seek to depose the present self-elected 
managers of industry from their position, and either to dispense with 
rulers or to elect their own. The history of trade-unionism seems to bo 
a sealed book to Mr. Mallock. In the straggle of capital and labour 
the aim snd the claim of trade-unionism has been to secure for 
labourers the most favourable terms of sale for that labour-power 
which admittedly belongs to them ; to determine in what quantities 
(/.(*., collectively or individually), for what time and for what price 
they will soli flint labour-power, and whether or not they will sell it 
to employers whose regulations as to apprentices or “free " labour, A^o , 
they deem likely to damage the future value of their labour-power. 
Incident dly, no dembt, the conditions which workers impose upon the 
sale of th( if lab )ur-power places restrictions upon the working of a 
bnsiiieFs\yhorc this Itibonr-power is essential to prodnetion. Bat it is 
incorrect to call the freedom of organised workers to sell their laboui- 
power foi 11 l»‘ be.'t terms they can get a repudiation of the authority 
of th(‘ emjilojer. The employer requiies for the profitable conduct of 
his biifeb to buy not only labour-power, but raw materials, coal, 
machiiieb, and vaii »tis other commodities. Because the owners and 
selleid ol these latter commodities try to get the beft price they can, and 
refuse to sell except inccTtain quantities, and with various restrictions 
regarding price and time of delivery, the manufacturer does not accuse 
tlu m of consphing to rob him of 1 is legitimate authority, or of 
inteifering 2 »nd dictating’’ to him iu tho conduct of his business* 
Why, then, bJiould he bring thes^ charges against labourers for 
iollowing a precisely similar policy in the sale of their labour-power ? 
The only diffeieiice is that laboureis are required to be present in 
person duiing the delivery of the labour- power they sell, and arc 
therefore compelled to safeguard that sale with more particularity 
than are the sellers of commodities, lest the conditions under which 
their labour-power is given out should damage their life and the 
future production of labour-power. 

Trade-unionism has at no place or tim^ sought to control any other 
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• element of business than the conditions under which free owners of 
laboar*power shall sell the commodity which is their source of liveli- 
hood. They may sometimes have been foolish and irritating in the 
particular terms they seek to impose, but since employers have always 
claimed and used the liberty to reject those terms and seek other 
labour-power, they have no right to complain. 

Turning to another side of the labour movement — Socialism — ^it is,, 
indeed, true that Socialists seek to depose hereditary, or self-elected, 
captains of industry, whose captaincy more often attests anti-social 
competitive ability than capacity of organisation for social production, 
and to put iu their place pei*«^onb of proved capacity of economic' 
organisation for the common good. It is not, however, true that 
Socialists of any school whatever conform to the theory which Mr. 
Mallock presents when ho speaks of Socialist writers ” who advocate 
a state of things in 'vvhioh a group of workers would govern themselves,, 
in that “ their superiors would be elected and also removable by 
themselves." This describes the aim of a certain school of co-opera- 
tors, but not of Socialists. The mine for the miners, the mill for the 
mill-operatives, the shop for the shop assistants, is not Socialism, it 
is the utter converse -trade- individualism. Socialism means the 
democratic control of iudnstry, in which the matrigers would be elected, 
directly or indirectly, by the body of ciUisens. Since all citizens would 
be likewise workers and would coiihider, in the regulation of industry, 
conditions of labour as well as the maximum production of industrial 
wealth, it is true that workers would elect from among themselves 
those who should perfoirn llic several functions of the work, including 
the various grades of managers. 

How far such industrial detnorracy is possible, or socially profitable 
is open to dispute, but this is so far from being the purely “ fautastio 
project which Mr. ]\I«iilook represents it to be, that it has been already 
successfully achieved in not a few important developments of iudus-- 
trial work under iuunicii)al or nalioual control, where tlio body (»i 
citizen-workers do, in name and where they pleast* in fact, elect and 
remove the ofiicials who administer the businebocs. 

Thus it will be seen that no ono of the three cardinal propobitions 
of Mr. Mallock’s argument is valul. Ability and labour arc not 
separable productive powers. Industrial progress is not attributable 
solely to the ability of a few. The Labour Alovement does not aim 
at dispensing with ability of inauagement. 


John a. Hollos 
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f PHB Indian crocodile, or alligator as it is commonly called in India, 
JL is known among the natives by different names in different 
provinces. In the province of llehar it is called the Goh (with a 
{Strong aspirate on the h) and also " Booha ” or “ Boch.” it is so 
named in all police reports. I have never heard it called the 
‘‘Mngger” by natives, thongh it is known to Enropeans by this 
name, and I strongly suspect that the name has been conferred npon 
it by them in allusion to its “ ugly mug ” In Bengal it is called the 
"Koomheer” in common with the long-nosed Ghnrrial or Gavial. 
Tlie reptile abounds in many of the smaller rivers, tributaries of the 
Ganges, in Tirhoot and in Bengal ; but is not largely found in the 
Klanges and bigger rivers. 

It is known to naturalists as ihe Croeodilhs. paliistris or homli/mn. 
There is another species known as the salt-water crocodile (rrocodilii^ 
iwrvm) which mhabits the estuaries of the large rivers discharging 
their waters into the Bay ot Bengal, and is plentiful in the Soonder- 
bunds. I have seen gigantic specimens of this species on the banks 
(<f the Channel Creek, so large indeed that the statement of their 
dimensions would be considered simply incredible. Tliis creek, as it 
is called, is a wide estuary connecting the Hooghly with the Boy 
Mungul, another large estuary of the Ganges. It is certainly a mile 
wide, and is a broad and noble river rather than a creek. In gang 
'through this river once on a steamboat, a gigantic specimen was 
seen sunning himself on the bank. He was of a dirty gr^ colour 
clouded all over with darker patches, and had a mottled appearance, 
lire captain steamed up quietly towards him in the hope of having a 
shot, but he would not allow ns to get nearer than 150 yards before 
he plunged into 'the water and vanished. This was in the days of 
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smodth borei. We, however, had onr tSlesoopee bearing upon him all 
the wbile^ and had a good view, and I am Bare 1 can say wibhoat 
exaggeration that he was about thirty feet long, with great rugged 
scales on his head and back. These monsters can have little else 
bat fish and other aquatic ammalft to live upon. The bonks are not 
inhaUted, and there is no chance of their picking np a stray bullock 
or man, or feeding on corpses. This is the stream known as ** Gunga 
Sangor ’’ to the Hindoos, where an annual festival was held by them 
in former days, and certainly down to the time of Warren Hastings. 
Large fleets of boats came down from Oalcntta and other places, and 
accompanied with the noise of tomtoms and other sonorous instru- 
ments, women are reported to have flung their children to the croco- 
diles and sharks as an offering to the deity of the river — the famous 

Gunga Mai.” 

The Ghnrrial or Gavial is more generally found in the Ganges and 
large rivers, and may be seen in the cold season basking in tho sun, 
on the numerous sand-banks and klets, mostly with their mouths w ide 
open. I am unable to divine whence the name “ Gavial ” is derived. 
During a long residence in Northern Indian, I have ntver heaid the 
name used there, and I am inclined to think it is a corru]>t*on ('t 
“Ohurrial” which is the only name I have heard ajqflkfi to thk 
reptile by the natives. 

The Indian crocodile is a ferocious and dangerous animal, an»l 
causes great destruction to human life, especially in Lowor llengal. 
In the daily police reports, you seldom fail to see an accouid (»f sonio 
man, woman, child, or animal, either carried off vr wounded by a 
crocodile, and numerous cases are no doubt never reported 

In all the smaller rivers of Jessore Tubna and other districts, the 
“ghaut” or bathing- place of every village is protected h\ palisades, 
and it is not safe to venture oven into these enclosed places incautiously, 
for the cunning reptile creeps into them at night and lies in wait. 1 
once saw a crocodile that had seized a little girl by the thigh in ono 
of these places, and was swimming ofl’ with her in his mouth, pur- 
sued by the father in a coooanut-trunk canoe, with a bamboo i)ole. 
He compelled the crocodile to drop the child, but it had torn off one 
leg from the hip before doing so. 

At Rajmabal, in the bantal district, I saw, from the verandah of 
my house, a crocodile seize a bullock out of a herd grazing on the 
bank of a river. There was a sand-bank m front of my house alx)ut 
;500 yards away, which was uncovered in the dry season, but there 
were always a few pools of water on it. The crocodile lay in wait 
in one of these, and rushing out as the cattle came to drink, seized 
one of the herd and dragged it towards the water. A desperate 
struggle ensued and continued for some time, and eventually the 
bullock got away, but so badly injured that he died shortly after. 
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Meanwliile I bad run down to tba spot* and when I come up I 
saw the crocodile very quietly seated on the bank* 1 fired and wounded 
him, but be disappeared in the water and was not seen again. The 
shontiiig and yelling of the herd boys, encouraging the bollock to 
get away, though not venturing to go too near themselves, and their 
antics while jumping around, were amusing. It was an object lesson 
to them to beware of the crocodile. 

The blind ferocity of the Indian crocodile is well known. I had 
a young specimen about six inches long which I kept in a tub of 
water. In him was concentrated all the ferocity of his race. All 
attempts to conciliate him were vain. A stick put into the water 
was seized at once and held with the greatest tenacity. There was 
no getting him to relinquish his hold, and he snapped with the greatest 
fury at everything put into the water. Yet on the other hand I 
have seen a full-grown crocodile, who lived in a large pond, so tame, 
that he came swimming np to a man, who, standing waist-deep in 
water, called him by his namo ^'Kalay Khan,’' and would take a 
fowl or a piece of flesh out of his hand without doing him any harm. 

Very often a number of crocodiles take np their habitakon in a 
pond, and are not disturbed by the Indians, who in time come to 
consider them as sacred animals, and feed them till they are so 
tame that they may be approached and almost handled with impunity. 

Crocodiles wander to long distances on land, chiefiy to change 
their habitations, owing, I suppose, to supplies falling short. When 
met on their way they are invariably clubbed or speared by the 
natives, who believe that the gall-bladder has medicinal virtues and 
always try to got one. 

A long experience has convinced me that the head is not the 
vulnerable part in an Indian crocodile. Indeed I can safely say that 
in the course of my long experience, in which I have made crocodile- 
shooting a special study for a while, I have never succeeded in bring- 
ing one down dead with a shot in the head, even from a heavy rifle 
aimed from the very «ho^t distance of six or seven yards. The most 
eifective shot is just behind tl)e shoulder, and writh this shot I liave 
never failed to kill dead on the spot. In one of our tiger-shooting 
expeditions, we were led to beat along a branch of the river Kosi, 
which, coming do^rn from the hUls of Nepaul, flows between the 
Bhaugulpore and Vumeab districts, through flat alluvial plains, and 
spreads into numerous blanches. While moving through the thiu 
jungle I saw an immense crocodile sleeping on the bank entirely out 
of the water, with his head towards the river. 1 was about fifty yards 
from him, and fearing he would disappear in the river, 1 1^ drive 
at him behind the shoulder with my No. 1 1 smooth-bore ** Samuel 
Nock ” muzzle-loader. To my surprise the crocodile wriggled forward 
a pace or two into the water and stopped dead. 
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The mahouts and their assistants, jum^d off their elephants, tied 
a rope round his waist and with diffionlty dragged him oat. They 
then set to work to get his gall-bladder. When cut open the stench 
was oyerpowering, and a man putting his hand into the cavity took 
out two entire human skalls covered with a green deposit, of bile I 
suppose. These were probably the remains of carcases he had 
•devoured. I took off his head and carried it away, leaving his body 
to bo devoured by the tigers and vultures. This crocodile measured 
seventeen feet in length. 'J'he stench from his stomach was so horrible 
that a further searcli for the gall-bladdtr could not bo made. In the 
cold season those crocodiles, as well as the gharriah or gavials, are 
extremely fond of basking in the sun, and they may bo seen stretched 
out for hours on the banks of the rivers enjoying a sound sleep. It 
is then that crocodile-shooting can be hail in perfect ion. There Ls a 
small river on the eastern boimdary of the district of Tirhoot called 
the Tiljooga, which liteially swarms with these mou<-tei and I once 
spent a few weeks with a friend in a legnlar crusale against them. 
The river is a narrow winding one, rnnning between high and pre- 
cipitous banks. At every fifty or eixty paces a crocodile, or some- 
times three or fonr of them, might be seen lying fast asleep at the 
foot of the bank in the snn. Our plan was to creep cautiously to 
the^edge of the overhanging bank, being guided to the spot by a 
man on the opposite shore. On oettiug above the crocodiles, we gave 
them a plnnging fne from heavy rifles, and generally succeeded in 
killing or severely wounding one or two, but seldom succeeded in 
bagging one, as they almost invariably managed, even though mortally . 
woande<l, to throw tliembelvos into the water. This result con- 
vinced me that a ciocodilo i^ almost invulnerable on the bead or 
back, or the upper part of the body generally. On one occasion we 
oame upon a huge mousiei fast asleep on the bottom of the bank, 
near the edge of the water. We were abont four yards above 
him, my friend armed with an Enfield, while I carried a double-ten 
bore rifle. We fired simultaueonsly at his head. It was not 
possible to miss fiom such a short distoiice, and wo were both cool 
iind collected, and had an excellent rest to aim from. The bullets 
took effect, but the crocodile rolled into the water and was not seen 
again. 

After shooting in tin’s way for a week or two, we found the crocc- 
diles had become rather shy and dropped into tlu^ water on seeing 
ns at a long distance. We therefore changed our tactics, and resolved 
upon hooking them first, and shooting them afterwards, and found 
this plan exceedingly successful. The modifs opirandi was as follows; 
As bait we used a live duck. A large and strong hook was procured, 
and the dnek was fastened to this by passing the prongs under its 
wings and so tying the hcok to the dock. The duck was then 
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fastened to a piece of the stem of a plantain-tree and was floated 
ont in xnid-strpam^ the end of the strong line fastened to the hook 
being retained by a fisherman, while we hid ourselves on the top of 
the bank. Shortly after the bait had been floated out, and tho duck 
had quacked a little, heads began to pop up in the water in tho most 
cautious manner. After a while a great head was protruded, the 
duck was seized and taken under water, and after allowing suHicient 
time for the ^ wallowing process to be completed, the line was drawn 
in in spite cf the resistance of the crocodile. I may remark here 
that the hook was attached to about a yard of light steel chain, t.o 
which a strong line was fastened. The crocodile allowed himself to 
be pulled up to the edge of the water, and we delivered a volley ijito 
him behind the shoulder which finished his career. He turned belly 
upwards in his death-struggle, all reeistance was over, and he was 
hauled ashore. The fishermen generally cat him up and took away 
select parts for home consumption, and yon may be sure the gall- 
bladder was secured and carried away as a prize. In spite of the* 
strong musky odour of the crocodile, and his general repnlslveness an 
an article of diet, he is eaten by the fisherman caste, who also eat 
the large river turtle, which is an equally foul feeder. 

Matters, however, did not always end in the peaceful way above de- 
scribed. Very often the crocodile fought and struggled so that he snapped 
the chain to which the hook was fastened, or broke the hook itself, and 
escaped. I wonder in such cases whether lie succeeded in digesting 
or disgorging the hook. Jt appears that the presence of metallic 
substances in large quantities in the digestive organs of a crocodile 
does not incommode it much. Instances have occurred within my 
knowledge of heavy metal anklets and bangles weighing several 
pounds being found in a crocodile, who did not seem to be any tho 
worse for it. On one occasion a crocodile at least twelve feet long 
was polled bodily (>ut of the water a good way up a sloping bank; my 
friend went up to bin and plunged tho sword-bayonet of his Enfield 
rifle up to the hilt into his side. The crocodile turned over with & 
convulsive struggle, the bayonet broke in his body, and he made 
dash for the water, dragging the men who held the line. He would 
probably have ^scaped bad not a bullet in the heart stopped him. 

The fishermui in this river did not seem to fear the crocodile*:^ 
much. Use had evidently made them familiar; and they did not 
hesitate to swim across in the face of a great crocodile lying upou 
the bank and of the many others that might be in the water, and I 
have never heard an instance of one of them being taken or 
wounded. 

Very often when a crocodile was mortally wounded he rolled off 
the bank into the water and went to the bottom. An old fisherman 
who generally accompanied up, named Bochi Mullah, would in such is 
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case fearlessly dl^e to the bottom, and when he came np again would 
say tho crocodile was below, but nbt quite dead yet Afterwards 
when he found him dead, he would dive down, fasten a rope to him, 
and have him hauled to the bank. 

The Tiljooga is a narrow river not more than ten or twelve yards 
broad, but of great depth. It uiu-'t therefor^* contain an immense 
quantity of li^h to support ench a nnineron^^ family of crocodiles as 
inhabit it, and which run it con'>titnto .'jlmo>t their sole food. It is 
true that men and dogs, and rattle, are sometimes seized, but this is 
seldom. In Lower Bengal, which it* a very watery country intersected 
with rivers, and where the people are more afjuatic in their habits, 
deaths from this cause are much more numerouis. It is a well-known 
fact that some great bull crocodile appropriab^H to himRelf some par- 
ticular spot, near a ghaut or CH>ssiiig, or tome bend of the river, 
which he uses as a coign of vantage " for his predatory purposes. 
Ue is always to be found there either lurking in the water or sleep- 
ing on the bank, and comes in C(mrte of time to be known as *' burka 
luggaree goh/^ or crocodile moored to the spot like a boat. Most 
predaceous animals of this kind have the same habit, and readers of 
Marryat or ** Tom Cringle's Log'' have no doubt read of “Port 
Hoyal Jack,” tbe great shark so w'ell bnown to the sailors in Jamaica 
Harbour. 

Many such crocodiles are to bt* Gmnd on the banks of the Tiljooga 
apparently asleep, but on tbe look cuit. and any unwary animal that 
comes to drink near the spot K almost certain to be seized. The 
cowherd boys therefore keep their cattle away. 

Crocodiles are very proliih* Young ones of all sizes abound in 
the river, and these from the first display the demoniac ferocity of 
their species. The eggs are laid on a ledge of the bank, and some- 
times about thirty or foity yards from the water, and are covered 
with sand. The female is always clobu by and rashes at any animal 
that comes near them. She even drives off crows or dogs that 
approach the spot. In spite of her vigilance, a large majorliy of 
the eggs and yonng are destroyed in one way or another. Immedi- 
ately the young are hatched they plunge into the stream, and larger 
numbers are no doubt catou by fibhes and other animals. A very 
wise provision of Nature indeed ! 

The crocodile is a voicolet-s creature, and produces no sound what- 
ever. His reasoning powers are very feeble indeed, if he has any 
at all. He is a mere automaton, acted on by certain instiucts or 
desires. The most he can acquire in the way of knowledge is to 
know when he is called to be fed. 

As to his congener the “ ghurrial” or “ gavial,” his habits are very 
similar. This creature is not found in the smaller rivers, according to 
my experience, but is plentiful in the Ganges and large rivers. Ilis 
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jawB and teeth are epeci&y adapted for seieng fish, and 1 have 
often seen one in the Ganges swimming away with a laige 80>lb. fish 
which he held np above the water as he proceeded. They grow to 
a formidable size, and would be most ugly onstomers to meet m the 
water no donbt, though I hare never hea^ of a man or a cow bemg 
taken by one. In all essential pcints, excepting the seisure of land 
animals as prey, the habits of the “ ghurrial ” and crocodile are alike. 

They require to resort to the land at times, though they generally 
inhabit the water, and there can be no doubt that in some parts of 
India, though not in those of which I have been speaking, they buiy 
themselveB in the rainless season, and remain in a state of torpor 
until the rains come, when they issue forth with their appetites 
whetted a long abstinence. 

E. Stewakt. 
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A mong the changes that have taken place during the Yictoriau 
era, few are more notable than that iu the attitude of (Jhristian 
thought towards non-Christian religiun^!. SLvty jeers ago the dilfer- 
ence between Christianity and other religions was generally assiuned 
to be fiinplythat Christianity was true and other religions fak>- - 
without any attempt being made to define the teaching which showed 
it to be ^HMsessed of truth which the others had not ; tiat Christianity 
was the only religion revealed by God, while other leligions were 
imagined by man— without it being thought necessary to show what 
wore the revelations possessed by it, and nut by the others, whicli 
showed it to be divine. If great truths were mot with m other 
religions, they weie looked on as evidences of their indebtedness to 
the Biblical revelatio'i : the very stories of Greek and Roman myth- 
ology were treated as reminiscences of the Old Testament narratives. 
Sneh apologetich me impossible now. The mists that used to hang 
over the religious of the world have lifted : we have seen that they are 
not only barren wastes and pestilent swamps, bnt that in them there 
are uiy uplands and lofty moantains which riso well towards heaven. 
Their principai sacred Imoks have been translated— books whose 
inspiration is believed in by those who accept them as firmly as that 
of the Bible is believed in by Christians, and which contain many 
great religions and moral tmlhs that were once considered the exclu- 
sive teaching of Christianity. We have learned that it is as unjust 
to jndge other religions by the gross hosks of popular cult as to judge 
Ohiisiaanity its worst corruptions. 

As a consequence, doubt is being felt by many as to whether the 
old claim for Christianity can be muntained. Some are ready ti say 
witb*the late Mr. Jewett that Christianity is coming to be bnt cue of 
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many religions. Otihers wonU giro it superiority only in degree^ bb 
teaching the same essential troths as other religicKtSi bnt with a flur 
greater falness and purity. While those who still maintsiii that it ia 
the only faith fitted to nde and derate the World rest thaiir eoariettona 
on instinct, rather than on a dear appvdieasion of the primal 
which give it this distmotire positfam. 

Yet there is no donht that if Christiamt^ is the only tdig^ suited 
for all the world, a knowledge of the xdigions of the world will lahke 
this all the more apparent It will be seen that it alone is possessed 
of truths and prinmples which are needful to make a religion suited 
for all mankind. And those who claim this place for Christianity^ 
and refuse to give it a place merely as one of many religions, must 
examine what gives it this pre-eminence — ^what differentiates it from 
other religions. 


1 . 

The only satisfactory way to determine this is to go to its Founder 
and ask : What were the truths which Christ presented as distinctive 
of His faith ? Here we are met by the difiGiculty that lie never had 
to do with any religion but that of the Jews. While no religion has 
done more to overthrow other religions than Christianity, no religions 
teacher ha«i said less against other religions than Christ We have 
from Him one short saving condemning the Gentiles’ aim in life, bnt 
not one reflecting on the gods they believed in, or the worship they 
paid them. Wp< not this because He came not to destroy but to fulfil ? 
This, we shall bee further on, is Clirist's attitude with regard to the 
Gentile religions as well as the Jewish ; and it is one of the elements 
that gives His religion its unique position in the world. He saw that 
the nations were seeking after God in ways of their own — often 
terribly dark and fatal ways — ^but that very fact was an evidence that 
there was among them a craving which needed to be satisfied. And, 
conscious that He alone could satisfy it. He did not denounce the 
methods by which it had expressed itself, but left it to find out the 
truth of the response which He supplied. The rehilion of Christ to 
the pagau Wf-rid is a question of the deepest interest and significance, 
and a glance it will help us better to appreciate the final position 
which Ho took. 

The first reference to the Gentiles which we meet with in the 
words of our Lord is the only one which reflects at all on their 
religious character, and it is merely a short parenthesis in the Sermon 
on the Mount : Be not therefore anxious, saying, What shall we 
eat ? or, What shall we drink ? or. Wherewithal shall we be clothed ? 

For after all these things do the Gentiles seek.)'^ Our Lord here 
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lookti at Old distinctm cbaraoterifitic of the Qe&tilef» as being to make 
eatihly welfare the great aim of life. This is what would have moat 
impieiisad Him in the opportomtieB He had previously had of seeing 
thm — pvobaUy in some of the caravans on the trtiiSk routes that 
passed not far from the sedaded town of Nasareth. And this is the 
jroot of idolatry. When Paul warns the Oorinthians against idolatry 
by tike example of the children of Israel at Sinai, he says not a word 
nbcmt the golden calf, but says : “ As it is written, The people sat 
down to eat and to drink, and rose up to play ” It is to be noted, 
too, that in the record of the spread of Christianity in the Acts of 
the Apostles, while the opposition of the Jews is always motived by 
religion, that of the Gentiles is motived by love of gain. Our Lord, 
then, here puts the distinction between His teaching and that of the 
Gentiles as being to give np all the powers of life to the service 
of God and to trast Him for what w;is needfal, instead of givmg them 
np to the concerns of this life and tmating God for nothing. Bat it 
is obvious that this is a distinction between true and false schemes of 
life, rather than between true and false religions. And though the 
practical ontoome of paganism might be to beget ^this, it had entered 
into Jadjiism too, and was threatening its very life. Christ’s hope and 
purpose at this time seem to have been to load the Jewish people to 
the realisation of its true ideal by seeking the kingdom of (Jod and 
its righteousness, and so becoming God’s true witness to the t ations 
of the world. 

But his first miconfre with a Gentile showed Him that there was 
more hope of this being attained among the Gentiles than among tho 
Jews. This was the case of tho centurion who asked Jesus to heal 
his servant, and added, “ Lord I am not worthy that Thou shouldsi 
<M)me under iny roof ; ])ut only say the word, and my servant shall be 
healed.” This camo to Christ as a revelation. The first time He 
came into contact with a Gentile, lie found in him what lie had been 
looking for in Israel, and looking for in vain. Jesus marvelhd, 
and said to them that followed, * Verily I say unto you, 1 have not 
found so great faith, no, not in Israel.’ ” Jt opened np to Jiim a 
vision of where the great trinniplis of 11 is faith were to be won : of 
the Gentiles pressing into 11 is kingdom and the ** sons of the kingdom*’ 
being cast out. 

That vision gave point to Ilis app^^als to Ilis own countrymen. 
"“Woe unto thee, Choraziu ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida! for if the 
mighty works which were done in yon had been done in ’Pyre and 
Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackcloth and ashes.” 
Here we have the plaint of a worker who felt that all his work was 
lost on the people among whom he was working, and that there were 
other fields where he knew it wonld be successfnl. The natural 
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coarse to take in sack oircnmataneeB would be to leave the barren 
field, and go to that which proxniaed to be fmitfal. 

And when we read shortly afterwards that He left Galilee and 
went into the ports of Tyre and Sidon, we might have expected that 
Tie was about to begin to work among a people who would welcome 
Him. And He soon got a token of their readiness to do so. ‘‘ A 
Canaanitish woman came out from those borders and cried, saying, 
^ Have merpy on me, 0 Lord, thou son of David $ my daughter is 
grievously vexed with a devil.'" Here was the cry of a heathen 
longing for divine help ; and if Jesus had listened to her, it might 
have opened up the way for all the people of that region to fiock 
to Him. He was, however, silent at first ; and when did yield, 
it was only to the persistence of her entreaties, showing that He 
mode her an exception. To His Disciples He revealed the limita« 
tion that constrained Him so to act<— “ 1 was not sent but unto the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel *’ — a limitation so mysterious, looking 
merely at the earthly ministry of Jesus ; so signi^ant, looking at 
the whole of the divine plan. It is beyond my purpose to discuss 
these words further^than to point out how they Aow Christ’s purpose 
during His life to avoid seeking to affect other religions, save by 
purifying and elevating that of Israel. Not till Israel should finally 
reject Him would the way be open for Him to deal directly with the 
world beyond. 

Once again we read of His coming into contact with Gentiles, and 
that was at Jerusalem on the eve of His passion. Then we are told 
some Greeks came desiring to see Him ; and when this was reported 
to Him, He said, ** The horn is come that the Son of Man should be 
glorilied. Verily, verily, I eay unto you, except a corn of wheat fall 
into the earth and die it abideth by itself; but if it die, it beareth 
much fruit." ^IT e glorious vision which the faith of the centurion 
had opened up to .lim of the Gentiles waiting for Him, the restraint 
wLicli the prayer of the Cinaanitish woman had m.ide Him feel in all 
its pain, both find expression in these words. He sees anew the 
nations waiting for Him ; He feels the earthly bonds that hinder 
Him from responding. But He sees also the death which will snap 
these bonds .snnder, and free Him to curry salvation to all the 
world. 

And so it was. Isinel rejected her Messiah, and crucified Him, 
Jesus died and was buiied, and the third day rose again. At last 
He stood face to face with all the nations of the earth, free from all 
that had hitherto hindered Him from working among them. 

There are those who deny any historical value to the narratives of 
the Resurrection. I do not discuss the question with them, but con- 
cede to them the right to class Christianity as one of many religions. 
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Nob only so ; they ate also without any warrant for seeking the 
extension of Christianity thiongbont the world. It is only in the 
words of our I^rd after His resarreciion that we find the warrant for 
so doing in the command to make disciples of all nations ; and it is 
in them, too, that those who feel the obligation to obey that command 
must look for what specially distingnishes Liis religion from the religion 
of the nations which it was meant to supplant. 

The first note of the new commission is its nniversalify. Instead 
of the old limitation — ** the lost sheep of the lionse of Israel ** — we 
have the world- wide sweep— “all the nations/* “ the whole creation,*^ 
“ the nttermofit parts of the earth.” Christianity, then, claims to be 
a universal religion. Wo caimot, however, rost its claim to be 
distinct from all other reli nuns on this alone. Other religions make 
the same claim; and oven if it vtere not so, we must look behind 
the claim to what sabsfaiiti>ites it and fits it to be the religion of all 
the earth. 

A second note in the new commission is its definite connection 
with Christ Himself. “ ^ e shall be my witnesses,” said Christ ; aU 
preaching w<iiS to b^ “ iu llis name.” It is, no doubt, the came and 
person of Christ that formally diferontiates Christianity from other 
religions. But this throw i us h tck on another question : What is it 
that distinguishes Christ it < i other religious teachers ? — from Buddha, 
from Mohammed, and otlu^i - who Inve given their names to reli- 
gious systems ? What i there in lljta that m ikes His religion so 
different from theirs as t« make it the «no religion suited for all 
mankind ? 

Christ has given a pi or i‘-i eiifli *0 no other teacher has ever given 
— ^the promise of }>ower. ‘ Ve J.all nceive |>ower from on high.” 

‘ Tjo, I ara with you ' Jint here again we are thrown back < r 
the (luestion, What makeh this possible? Such power, if real, inuht 
be the manifestation ai eternal power behind it, the ivcognilion 
of which will bo the ultii.nle distinction belwifju Christ larnty and 
othi'r religions which recognise it not. Christianity has fcliowu woa- 
derful power of expansion, which may be appe,i»* d to as evidence cf 
its divine origin. But othtr leligions have aho shown wonderful 
expansive power ; and the qaeJion we Lave to a'sk is, What is the 
difference between the pover [lo^otsed by Crristianity and that 
possessed by other religion •• 

Taming to the teaching* which Christ commanded to be given, wc 
find some general instnictioi.* : “ Teaching them to observe ail thingK 
whatsoever I have comm.mded you,” “preach the Gospel.” Those 
throw us back on all the teaching of Christ in the Gospels. On the 
full significance of this 1 will speak subsequently. Meanwhi^^, I 
merely remark that, if Chiibt'H claim for His faith to be spread among 
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atl imfebnB be true, it most not ovly contain all tbe great tmtliB 
found in other religiona, but muat also oontam truth which th^ hare 
failed to present, which is essential to satisfy the religious wants 
of man. 

And in the sayings of Jesus after the Resurrection we find what we 
are seeking for— two sayings which gather up the great principles of 
His teaching and define it from all others ; which lead ns into the 
eternal centre of all religion, and rereal to] us those truths which 
Christianity alone proclaims, and apart from which other truths must 
fail of their religious end. The first of these is in Matthew zreiii. 19, 
Baptizing tliem into the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost” The second is in Luke xziv. 47, “ That repentance 
and remission of sins should be preached in His name among all the 
nations.” The former of these passages declares the God of Christi- 
anity ; the latter its message to the world. 


u. 

The name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost ” 
is the name into which Christ bade His Disciples baptize the nations ; 
it is the name of the God of Ohristiaoity. And it presents a 
conception of God quite difiterent from that of any other religion, one 
that responds with complete fulness to the aspirations of man's heart 
after G(^. We shall realise this if we compare it with the formula 
which is now becoming iashionable for summing up the essentials of 
religion : ** the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 
Christianify teaches not only the Faiherhunl of God, but also the 
of God and the Compinimhood of God; the threefold 
relation of God to man, which fully responds to man’s religious needs, 
the absence of any one of which leaves a blank that craves to be 
satisfied. 

The conception of God that seems to come most naturally to man is 
that of a king. It was the conception of Israel before Christ ; it is 
the conception of Islam since Christ. Mohammedanism has aOSrmed 
with great intensity the unity and personality of God; but it 
repudiates emphatictdly the divine Fatherhood. “ He begetteth not, 
neither is He begotten,” is the unbending formula vrith which it meets 
the Christian claim for the Sonship of Jesus Christ Its conception 
is that of an absolute king, who rules over slaves and who has no 
community of interest with them. Faith in the Fatherhood of God 
is the radical distinction between Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

We do find traces of this conception in some ancient faiths. As 
far as we can see it was the oldest conception of God in some of the 
old religionB of the world which are now dead, but whose records are 
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Btill preserved to ns. We have the witness to it in the oldest name 
given to Gk)d in the Latin and in the Sanscrit language, the meaning 
of which is Heaven-Father. Bat the traces of such a faith are few, 
and it has nowhere been stable. By the time the records of those 
religions, now preserved to us, were composed, the conception of Gwl 
as a Father had faded away. Either, as in Greece and in Borne, lie 
had come to be looked on only as the father of the gods, and the faith 
had sunk to a degraded polytheism ; or, as in India, He had come to 
be looked on as the father of all things, and it had sunk to an inane 
pantheism — ^an iHnstration of the fact that faith in the Fatherhood of 
God cannot TnftintMti itself among large numbers of men so long as it 
stands alone. In so far as the religions of India and of the East are 
concerned, they differ from Christianity in ignoring not only the 
Fatherhood, but also the personality and even the existence of a 
supreme G^, while for the real satisfaction of their religious needs 
they turn to the worship of idols and devils. 

Faith in the Fatherhood of God has never had a stable bold on 
the religions thought of man except in the Christian religion. It 
was first clearly taught, or rather assumed as the basis of His teaching, 
by Jesus. He first showed that the true relation of the sool to 
God is that of a child to a father, with the fear and obedience the 
love and confidence, which that implies. Since Ho appeared this 
conception of God has never been entirely lost. Sometimes, indeed 
the idea of the Kinghoud of God has crushed out the sense of His 
Fatherhood, and brought the Christian into a bondage as grievous as 
that of the Jew. But the conception revealed by Jesus has always 
re-asserted itself, and is at the present day dominating with greater 
power than eyer the religious thought of Christendom. 

And what has given faith in the Fatherhood of God this unfailiug 
vitality in Christianity is that it is indihsolubly linked with faith in 
the Brotherhood of God. There are those who reject the divinity of 
Christ, who yet affirm most fervently the Fatherhood of (hid. But 
they may be looked on as individual cases ; their successors almost 
inevitably drift off towards rationalism or pantheism. It is only in 
the line of orthodox Christianity that faith in the Fatherhood of God' 
is unfaltering, for it is there, too, that faith in the divinity of Christ 
is also maintained. And this means faith in the Brotherhood of GikI. 
The formula which Christ gave is the Father and the Son,” not 
the Father and the Brother.” The former describes their relation 
to one another ; the latter their relation to man. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, when looked at by itself, seems a piece of profitless meta- 
physios. When looked at in its relation to humanity, it becomes a 
truth of the deepest practical significance. When we hear of an 
eternal divine Son, listen to it as an abstract truth which concerns 
VOL. umii. 2 0 
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ns sot at all. When we think of Him as an eternal diftne Biother> 
the heart springs to it as the response to acraying which it pcofotmdty 
£m1b. The conception of Gfod as a Fathw alone leaves a blank in the 
soul. There are some things for which a child, or even a man, would 
rather go to his brother than to his lather. There majbe^for instance, 
the oonscionsness of disobedience, of having lost, or deserved to lose, 
bis father’s favour. Then the help and mediation of a tme brother 
is prized and looked to. And this is snpremely the case in relation 
to the Heavenly Father. It avails nothing to say that that only 
shows the blindness and ignerance of men — that 6od is love, waiting 
to welcome back the prodigal. Men are blind and ignorant. Every- 
where they have felt the need of mediation with God. No one can 
have mingled much with idolaters without havmg noticed this. 
Behind all the idols which they worship they lifive the conception of 
a supreme God, and the idols are so many means of approaching him. 
Their idea is very much that of niUr who can be approached only 
by paying court to the officials aoout him. Eren Mohammedanism, 
which is supposed to be the religion which teaches the most direct 
aocesa to God, is in some countries overrun with saint- worship ; and 
the same may be said of Christianity when it has lost sight of the 
divine Fatherhood. True Chriatianity recognises this need in man, 
but teaches that it is responded to in God Himself; that the divine 
Son is for us the divine Brother, who supplies all those needs that 
men have sought in vain to supply fur themselves. 

There is anotiier side on which tlie craving .ifter the Brotherhood 
of God has found expression, and that is in seeking help for whnt 
la beyond man’s p wer to accomplish (done. We see this in the 
demigods of Greek end Homan mythology, and in the avatars of 
Hindnism. Each of these is represented as coming to earth to do 
some great work that needed to be done — delivering the earth from 
monsters that were oppressing it, or saving it from cataclysms that 
were menacing i^. What is this but man attributing to a brother- 
god the accomplishment of a work that he felt to be beyond himself ? 
Whenever man looks out from liimself at any of the problems of tbe 
universe, he is confronted by tasks that seem beyond him, and capable 
of being achieve by divine power alone. It is true that he is 
coming to realise that many things which he once entrasted to super- 
natural power he must now meet with the means entrasted to him by 
•God : that for meeting disease, for overcoming natural diffiiculties, for 
all that pertains to this life, he must look to his own efforts, and look 
iio God only for the blessing of His providence. But there remain 
death and the life beyond, which he feels himself unable tso meet, and 
in view of which he craves the help of a power beyond his own. And 
to this craving Ohristianity responds by pointing him to the Son of 
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ike in heaven^ who ia therefore his dirine Brotheri and who, 
bj death aod reenrrecldon, has shown Hie power to do a brother's 
|«rt in the world to come as*well as in ihie world. 

Here we may answer the question suggested some pages back : 
What is it that so distinguishes Christ from other religions teachers 
as to put Him in a different category ? And we see that it rests on 
the conception of God which He presented. In bidding His disciples 
baptize the nations into the name of the Son as well as of the Father, 
He gave them a view of God which enabled them to see in Himself 
one truly divine as well as truly a brother man. Other religions 
daim to have incarnations as objects of worship, though they are at 
best more like travesties of an incarnation than anything else ; but nouo 
of these incarnations founded » religion. Other religions htive theii 
founders ; but no one of them cliims, nor is it claimed for him, thjt 
he is an incarnation of the Deity. The claim of Jesus to teach a new 
faith as the Son of God is quite unique among founders of religion, 
and puts Him in a different Ciitegory from them ; but the cl.tim in 
grounded in the view of which He presents, and which makt 4 
possible the divine Brotlierhood. 

And it is faith in the Brotherhood of God which has begotten f iith 
in tbe brotherhood of man liOgically, no doubt, it follows from the 
Fatherhood of God, but this has not been the result when that 
doctrine lias stood alone. There is no trace of sneh a belief among 
those nations thac seem at one time to have had faith in God us n 
Father. It is a fruit of Christiduity. Christ did not formally leach 
that all men a^e brethren, but He iissumed it in His teaching. If it 
be denied, then His teaching is meaningless; and wherever Ilis 
religion has spread, this great truth has come to be recognised, to 
inflnenCi.^ society, and to guide legislation. It has even maintained its 
ground where the truths on which it is founded have been rejected. 
And I believe i' is not so much the Fatherhood of God as tbe Brother- 
hood of God which has led t(> this result. 1 question whether even 
the prayer which Christ taught His Disciples — “ Our Father which 
art in heaven ” — could have secured this result, had it not been for 
His words, ** Inasmuch as ye did it not unto one of the leost of these 
my brethren, ye did it not unto me." The fact that the divine 
Brother looks ou all men as brethren, and requires His disciples to 
treat them as such, forces them to look ou one another as sneh. 
However different from ns may be their tribe and tongue, however 
low and degraded may be thoir position, if they come within the 
sweep of the words these my brethren,*' we dare not exclude 
them from that bond* We thus reach a basis for the brotherhood 
of man that cannot be questioned. We may leave tie various theories 
regarding the origin of man to be debated without any anxiety as to 
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their affectbg the groand on whloli we al»ndL ' We ifegerd eU men m 
brethren, becaase they are indnded in the Brotherheod o| Jeeoa Ohtiet^ 
the eternal Son of God. It ia the Brotherhood of God whfadi eeceree 
the practical application of the ibtherhood of God in the brotherhood 
of man, and enables Ofaristianity to afirm thb troth with a power 
that no other religion can. 

The Companionbood of God is the best word I can get to describe 
the relation of God to roan described by the Holy Spirit ** A Para- 
clete (helper or comforter) who shall abide with yon for ever,” is the 
description which onr Lord gives of the office and work of the Holy 
Spirit. There is in this something more than Fatherhood, for a father 
might be far off and inacc asible to ns, though he loved ns ; some- 
thing more than Brotherhood, for a brother, too, might be out of 
onr reach, though he was working for ns. It brings these two 
relationships Into actual touc^h with ns. Without it Gk)d would still 
be an incomplete God, one who mn^t still be a stranger to ns; with 
it He is brought near, and can be conceived of as nearer than the 
nearest earthly friend. 

Thongh none of the world-religions have this conception of God 
a Companion, though it forms one of the most marked differences) 
between them and Christianity, >et they have sought, after their own 
way^ to meet man's craving for sncli a God. Men have always desired 
intercourse with a supernatural power ; not merely power to pray tC' 
God with the assurance that He heais, bnt communication f/um Him 
regarding His will and purpose*^. We find this expressed among the 
nations of antiquity 'n the various oracles which they were wont to 
consult. We find it expressed by hidividuals among them who had 
risen to a high sense of spiritual need — as Socrates among the Greeks 
and Numa Pompiiins among the Romans— by their resorting to the 
supernatural guidance which they believed they had. Examples are 
to be found in modem heathenism also. In India it is, as a rule, only 
among the priests of the lower forms of religion that men are to be 
found who profess to have this deemonic iotercourke, but they are 
consnlted by all classes of the people. Within Christendom itself the 
readiness to consnlt spaa- wives and fortune-tellers, the vagaries of 
spiritualism and theosophy, show the craving of tbo human mind 
for interconrse with a higher intelligence, whicli will seek out ways 
for itself when it is not prepared to accept that which God has 
provided. 

This craving Christianity meets by teaching that the Holy Spirit is 
given to guide individuals and to guide the Chnrch. He is promised 
only in connection with the spiritual life, not to teach knowledge 
that man can acquire by his natural powers. By His help the inspii^ 
vdome was written to teach man the troth he needs to know for 
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th$A life; and to mtj one who seeks it that help is gifen to enaUe 
him to oadentand and obey that troth. 

And here we find the answer to the question put before : What 
diatingnishea the* power of Christianity from the power of oth^ 
celigions? As the divine Brotherhood^ underlying the person of 
Christ, diatbgnishes Him from all other religions teachers, so the 
Companionhood of God in the Holy Spirit distingnishes the power of 
Ohristianity from that of all other religions, and gives it i vitality 
that can fiul only with the failure of divine power itself. In tift 
manifestation of this power iu the world, human elements have often 
so mingled as to make it seem scarcely at all diifereDt from that of 
other religions. When once Christianity had won the head of the 
Roman Empire, its progress became as much political as religions. 
When it won the kings of the barbarian nations that overthrew that 
ompire, their subjects at their command were received by baptism iLto 
the Christian Church. That was the kingdom of this world uniting 
itself with the kingdom of Christ, and corrupting it in the ])roeeBs. 
The results of that are to be ^een m.w in tl*e state of (’bristeiid(»m, i'l 
the low level of life and ideal iu uiost (>f its Churches, iu thot * 
apparent powerlessr. *b3 to grappU' with the of society, in the 
alienation of the mas&eb of the ^mpulation from even a nominal 
profession of Christianity. The spread of the nations of Chrieieudoui 
among the heathen races shows an external spread of Christianity, 
but is in many respects one of the greatest obstacles to the true 
spread of that religion. The policy of these nations and the lives of 
their represeutatives cause the religion whose name they bear to stink 
in the nostrils of the heathen among whom they live. It might seem 
that Christianity bad proved a failure; and there are those who 
say that it has, and that its failure must constantly become more 
manifest. 

But no one who knows what Christianity is has any fear of that, 
because he knows that its power rests not on man's wisdom, but on 
the presence of the divine Spirit lie can see how in times pabt that 
Spirit has worked, awakening a powerful life iu the midst of apparently 
hopeless deadness, with apparently the most inadequate means* He 
has learned to look for the manifestation of that power just when to 
human view all seems most hopeless. 

It is here that the difference between Christianity and other faiths 
becomes most marked* In many of their modes of propagation we 
may trace close likeness. When we have mentioned the self-evidencing 
|)ower of the troth, we have mentioned the highest reliance of the 
advocate of any non-Christian religion. But even with that the 
Christian advocate feels his own weakness. He may present it so as 
to silence any gainsayer, but he knows that that will not win him to 
Christ unless Ahe Holy Spirit carry conviction to his heart. And 
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wttii the aid of the Spbitiiuit^ 

aa moeh effect The evangeliat who goea Mong the ataiUB goea wUh 
iibe conviction that he haa wifh him a power that eaai raise the moat 
degraded life into one of reapectahilify and godlineta ; themiaaionary 
who goes to convert the heaven, goes depending on the same Spirit 
to tarn idolaters from idols to the tme Gh)d, He feels that he haa 
most hope of aaccess when he ia away from hia fellow conntrymeii 
with theif distorted presentation of Christianily, and none bnt tho 
difine Companion to enforce the troth which he teaches. 

In the name, then, into which Christ bade His Disciples baptise 
the nations, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit,’^ we have a 
conception of God which distingnishes Christianity from all other 
religions^ and in thereby presenting to man the Fatherhood, the Brother* 
hood, and the Companionhood of God it responds to man's religions 
aspirations as no other religion does. There a tendency among tho 
advocates of Christianity to keep ^his truth in the background as a 
mystery which it is better not to deal with. Bat this is takmg from 
Christianity what commends it to the heart of man. It is giving 
ground for the contention that there is no fandamentfd difference 
between Christianity and other religions. 


m. 

** That repentance or remission of sins should be preached iu Christ’s 
name among all the nations ” is tht message which Christianity bears 
to the world. The lof iest conception of God is valueless for moulding 
the lives of men and of nations if it has not a message accompanying 
it worthy of the God who gives it. Is the message which Christianity 
bears as distinctive as the God whom it proclaims, and as responsive 
to the wants of mankind ? Its two key-words are Bepentanoe and 
Kemission of sin. The former declares the duty of man, the latter the 
gift of God. 

Bepentance does not mean the acceptanoe of a new God or of a 
new law, bnt a change of mind with regard to a God and a law 
already made known. It was to be preached among all the nations ; 
therefore it must mean turning towf^s a God already revealed, and 
towards a law already delivered to them. 

This indicates the relation of Christianity to the religions of the 
world. Its mission is not to destroy, bnt to fulfil ; to complete and 
enforce all that is tme and divine in them, and to purge away allr 
that is false. In the sacred books of other religions we meet with 
eoBoeptions of God, of His greatness, goodness, and wisdom, that 
might be appropriated in Christian teaching; expressions of 
penitence, and hope that might express Christian devotign ; teachings 
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uMi to liAi and doty thot mm anfaoipatioiis of the Berznoo on 
the Mount. HoBtiie critics of Chzistiaaity have pointed to these as 
cvideaee that its daloi to be the absolute religion most be abandoned ; 
timid believers in Christianity have sought to prove hovr inbsior these 
oonm^itiims are to those of the Bible | whereas the tme position of 
Christianity is simply that it postulateB them all. It postolates 
among all men a revelation of God^and a power of apprehending that 
revelation saffieient to make them without excuse if they glorify Him 
not as God. It postulates a knowledge of the law of God written on 
their hearts sufficient to convict them if they do not obey it. These 
are commonplaces of Christianity, and it is absurd to suppose that this 
power of God-knowledge should always have remained latent in man 
without having found expression. In that case there would have 
been no evidence that Christ had any warrant to call men to re- 
pentance. As it is, lie has by that simple word put Himself into 
touch with the religions conscience of humanity as no other teacher 
has done. 

And 1^ that word, too, He has called that conscience from all 
falsehood. False conceptions of God ard of His law had so perverted 
men’s minds that the loathsome opposite of all that true religion 
requires had come to be practised under the name of religioa So it 
was when Christ gave His message to the world ; so it is among 
heathen nations still. We find among them a sense of God, after 
fashion, or a sense of 11 is law, but not both combined. Those 
religious systems in which we find the moral law most dearly 
expressed, such as Buddhism and Oonfudanism, are atheistic, or at 
all events ignore Gbd as an element to be taken into account Among 
those religions that recognise supernatural power and teach the 
necessity of worship the law of religion is generally divorced from the 
law of morality. The latter has its place only in mdiing the 
worshippers feel the need of an atonement, which religion provides 
by its oeremonial, its sacrifices, its penances ; and the practical out- 
come of religion in such cases is that, if these be attended to, moralitgr 
may be disregarded. Thus we have either the divine law without any 
claim to the divine sanction, or the daim to the divine sanction with- 
out the teaching of the divine law. Both have been equally powerless 
to bring men into subjection to God and to His law. And Ae voices 
that have given expression to true sentiments of faith and oondact 
have been sufficient only to condemn those among whom they were 
uttered. 

' Christ sailed men back to God and back to His law. He did so 
first by showing to the world the tme ideal of the God towards whom 
they were to turn and of the law which they were to obey. In this 
Christ is aOowed to be peerless. He has gathered the broken lights 
that have dimly lit up other faiths into one great light. He has 
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praented a view of God such as had na?er been imagined befete and 
has never been appronohed since. He has taught and exemplified the 
divine law as no one else has ever done — the law of being like our 
Sbtber in heaven, showing our love of Him in love of our fellow men, 
doing service to Him by doing it to them — ^the highest ided of faith 
and life which the world has seen. 

In all this it may be said that Christ is only the firat^thongh a 
long way the first — of all teachers, and Christianity only the highest 
— though fhr the highest — of dl religions, yet that the dlibraaoe is 
only in degree, not in kind. Bat the real force of the message of 
repentance does not refSsr so much to the ideal presented as to the 
obligation of striving to attain that ideal. And this is what Christ 
insisted on in His teaching as no other teacher has done. Not those 
who cdled Him Lord were to enter the kingdom of heaven, bat those 
who did the will of His Father in heaven. For those who had nothing 
more than profession to offer He had nothing more to promise than 
the sentence, ** I never knew yon ; depart from me, ye that aork 
iniquity.” Yet it would not be fair to other masters to say that even 
in this Christ is entirely distinct from them. Whether expressed or 
not, the obligation to carry out in practice the precepts they give is 
implicit in their teaching. If Christianity had nothing more dis* 
rinctive in its teaching it could only be a splendid failure. 

But we come to the point in which the call to repentrnce in 
Christianity claims to be essentidly distinct from that in al other 
religions. It is dynamic ; it claims to be accompanied with power. 
Divine help is promised to all who truly seek to turn to God and to 
do His will “ The k*£igdom of God is not in word but in power,” 
ii; the characterisation of (yiiristianity by its most powerful advocate. 
T have already shown how this is inherent in the conception of God 
^liich it presents ; and when it is a question of the conduct of life 
which it requires, that conception is seen to be not merely theoretical, 
but intensely practical. The meaning of the Holy Spirit is that God 
is Himjelf present to help those who seek Him. ^ He produces that 
change of character and aims, which is called the new birth, which 
makes repentance a real and practical thing for man, which enables 
him to have communion with God and to do His will. 

It is beyond the scope of this paper to trace the working out of 
this power either in individuals or nations — ^the struggle of the divine 
principle with the mass of human error and passion and weakness 
with which it comes into contact. It is enough to point out that 
^Ohristianity teaches that behind the call to repentance there is the 
power of God. 

Bepentance, however, does not mean perfection. That is its ulti- 
mate aim, but it may have to start from the lowest depths of morel 
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waste, and to work throngh constant fwlnre to its goal. So that 
repentance does not meet the whole problem ; it only leads up to 
the question which is the erua of erery religion ; how to meet the 
consoionsness of gailt in the heart of man. Even where there has 
been sincere repentance there is the consciousness of past ains and of 
present failure. How is this to be met ? Christianity repUes with 
its other key-word : Forgireness, the remission of sins. In this it is 
not only different from other religions ; it is antagonistic. Christianity 
meets the problem with the act of 0^ ; other religions meet it with 
the act of man. Christianity teaches that, to those who repent, ainB 
are forgiven ; other religions teach that they must be atoned for hy 
the sinner himself, by safferings or penances, by sacrifices or offerings 
to the gods. 

Some systems, such as Buddhism and Hiuduism, put the atonement 
entirely beyond the option of the sinner, and teach that the fruit of 
every deed that man now does must be reaped in some future birth. 
But the popular instinct has overridden this philosophy, and has had 
recourse to all the elaboiate ceremonial of the cults of these faiths to 
obviate the necessity of some at least of these peual births. The 
general teaching of heathen religions is that the wrath of the gods i^ 
to be averted by offerings in iheli temples, by pilgrimages to their 
shrines, by the performance of rites and other such things, which 
leave the worshipper donbtful whether he has done enough and whether 
all .may not be an utter fail uto. Kven Mohammedanism, which has 
borrowed so mucb from Ohristiunity, is at variance with it on this 
point. It calls God the Merciful, but opens heaven only to those 
who perform the five ordinances. The Brahmo-Somaj, which claims 
to have assimilated Christianity, is on this point antagonistic to il, and 
4it one with HLndiuRin maintaining that every sinner must sooner or 
later suffer the iODSP<juen^*e of hia own sins either in this world or 
the next. 

In opposition to this i Christianity teaches the Bemissionof sins, that 
to God l^loogs the same prerogative of forgiveness which man is con- 
scious that he himself possesses — Forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors.” Man’s spiritual instinct has led him at times to appeal 
to this divine prerogative. In some of the old Accadian and Aryan 
hymns we meet with confessions of sins and supplications for mercy, 
which show that human needs are the same in all ages and in all 
races, and that in them all is to be found a sense of the source whence 
4il(m6 the response most come. But nowhere do we find a sense of 
the response having been given ; rather is there the need expressed 
of securing the remission of sins by sacrifices and ceremonies. 

It is when we come to the sacred writings of the Hebrews that we 
€nd the oonscioaBneBs both of the need and of the response. In the 
jJProphets we have the promise of forgiveness, and in the Psalms the 
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enjoyment of forgiVeness expressed. And Christ, in fnlfilment thereof, 
commanded forgiveness to be preached as the odnsQmmation of Hie 
19oA in the world. Thns it is written that the Christ shonld snifer, 
and rise again on the third day ; and that repentance and remission 
of sinB shonld be preached in His name.’* It is the cross of Christ 
which has given the message of divine forgiveness power with men, 
and made them feel that it is a reality. It is also the oms that has 
been the main stnmbling-block in the way of its aooeptanoe ; and we 
cannot expect that what has been from the beginning will cease to be 
BO now. But there is one point of view in which the messsge cf 
forgiveness through the cross cannot be questioned* * There can be 
no»doabt that Christ had the cross to forgive, and that Be did forgive 
it. There are those who deny that there is any snch thing aa sin in 
the sense of its implying gnilt deserving pnniriiment, who maintain 
that it is the resnlt of heredity, of defective edacation, and of evil 
surroundings ; and that it is nnjnet to blame a man because he cannot 
escape from these things, and because thmr fruit appears in him* 
How does this theory stand the concrete case of the cross ? No one will 
question the crael outrage it inflicted on Christ, the bitter shame and 
agony which it cansed Him, or the responsibility and gnilt of those 
who inflicted it ; and there can be as little doubt that He entirely 
forgave them all. That is an example rd how we should forgive^ but 
it is idso a revelation of how God forgives. It is the Word of For- 
giveness made flesh, and it is the distinctive glory of Christianity 
that it has such a message to beax to tbe worlC 

Unfortunatelyi the ChnrcL has not been content to give the message 
in its simplicity. 1 1 the Apostles' Creed it is stated simply ; in the 
Nicene Creed it is stated, conditioned by baptism ; from the Athan* 
asian Creed it has disappeared altogether. By the time it was 
promulgated the Church had begun to concern itself with the method 
of forgiveness more than with the fact of forgiveness. Various theories 
ol the atonement have been propounded by Christian theologians 
which need not detain us. They have this in common, that they put 
the atonement in the hands of God, not of man, and thus practicdly 
secure the result of divine forgiveness, though some of them limit its 
scope very much. It is, perhaps, an intellectnal necessity that such 
theories ^onld be formulated, but they must not be mistaken for that 
with which they seek to deal — ^the message of Christianity to the 
world. That message, delivered to it by its divine Founder, remains 
ever the same — Forgiveness conditioned by Repentance. It calls men 
to repent : to turn to God and do His will ; and to all who do so it 
assures forgiveness of sins — a message so simple and so adapted to 
man’s reqairements that it needs only to be stated for its reasonable- 
ness and troth to become apparent. There is just this danger, that 
it may seem to be merely an ideal, beautiful in its symmetry, bat 
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imposdUe to convert into tealily; tliat it calls man to a life beyond 
bis power, and promisee a response of wbicb there oanbenoaasnrance. 
But the message of Christiamty cannot be separated from the God it 
prodaims. It teaches that bel^d the call to repentance there is the 
power of the Holy Sjorit — ^that behind the assnranoe of fingiveness 
there is the work of Christ, filling the ideal with spiiitnal reality, and 
making it a practical power in the lives of those who accept it. ^ In 
the message which it brings, as well u in the God whom it proddms, 
dutstianiliy is qnite distinct firom all other religions. 

JOBR Bobbon. 
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O N the extreme norlheru borders of Hampshire are the wonderfol 
eXcaTations which have revealed to the modem world the 
remains of the ancient Ilomano-British town of Silcheeter. Within 
the weather-worn walls, which once looked down upon the varied 
daily life of the great world-conqnerors, fields of com now wave over 
a long-bnried past And still, as the golden grain ripens to harvest, 
may clearly be traced through it the intersecting streets of the once 
pipnlous city. Por centuries the soil now covering them has been 
renewed by all tl i ceaseless agencies of heaven. But still, as the 
roots strike down to starve upon the hard, unyielding tiles, “ the 
eidcly plants betray a niggard earth.” There, in clearly defined 
paths, the crop is, and will be for ages still to come, a scanty one. 
There is the focus of disease infecting and impoverishing the whole. 

Though it may generally be considered waste of effort to dig up 
old grievances, it is impossihio to study effects without being carried 
back to causes. None who c(>mpares the Ireland of to-day with Swift’s 
“ Injured Lady ” of the eigbteonth century can fail to see in her 
present condition the indelible marks of that oppressm* legislation 
agnnst which bis k'Herest sarcasms were hurled. It is writ large in 
the character of the nation “ fur whose worst wants we are responsible, 
without her wit to help ns to an excuse.” The Ireland of to-day is 
the legacy of a system which deliberately aimed at tlie prevention 
of education, at least among Roman Catholics, the destruction of 
ovety incentive to energy, and the stranglbg of every industry the 
competition with which threatened inconvenience to English mawliatiij 
4Uid manufacturers. 

That policy, at least, is a thing of the past. English at><siam » u 
to-day would rather see Ireland educated and industrions than 
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illiterate and idle. Aa we sowed, so are we reaping; and the crop 
Skes ns not* Bat we have something more to do than to pluok out 
the weedfli and to abstam from encouraging a renewed growth of the 
same in the fhtare : we have to restore the soil to a oondition which 
sfaidl enable it to bring forth a harvest of a different kind* 

Ebr the worst resnlt of that evil old policy was not the mete 
economic elEfect, cmel enough as that was in all conscieiice. The old 
handicraflaB, for which Ireland was once famons, perished; thewobtlen 
trade was smothered ; agricnltore was degraded to a condition more 
barbafons and reckless than is to be found anywhere else in Enrope ; 
the oonntry became, in Carlyle’s words, ‘Mike a gentleman thrown 
into the workhouse.’* But the moral resnlt was even more fhnda- 
mentally, more vitally disastrous. The Celtic temperament may 
account for much ; enoouraged by the meteorological conditions of a 
oonntry the excessive humidity of which is greatly in excess even of its 
actual roinfal], a strenuous objection to Bystematic exertion may be 
hard to eradicate from it. But, instead of eradicating, we did our best 
by centuries of misgovernment to foster it. “ The nature of a man 
runs either to herbs or to weeds ; therefore let him seasonably water 
the one and destroy the other,*' said Bacon. We did. But it was 
the weeds we watered, the herbs we destroyed. 

Now we have to deal with the character thus generated. In land 
is going to occupy a considerable share of the time and attention of 
her Majesty’s Ministers during the present session. NevertheloBs, 
the long-looked-for measure for establishing a Central Department of 
Agriculture and Industry appears to be indefinitely and irrevocably 
postponed. Yet, bitter as is the disappointment of this decision to 
those whose hopes were centred in the schemes set forth in the 
admirable and deeply interest Jiig Report of the Recess Committee, 
those hopes were, perhaps, a little premature. For, in order to give 
effect to this elaborate and ambitious plan for techuical education, it 
would seem that a tcderable system of primary education is a preli- 
minary imperatively demanded. The foundations must be laid on 
which the edifice is to be constructed, and there was some danger 
that we were about to waste time and effort over the prooess of build- 
ing onr house of education upon the sand. To expect that a people 
so hopelessly illiterate and uninstmeted as the mass of the Irish 
peasantry can or will develop the intelligent working capacity of the 
skilled i^san, is to demand of them bricks without straw or even 
stubble. The industrial regeneration of the country depends, first of 
all, upon the reform of its primary education. To raise this out of 
its present state of deplorable inefficiency, and to convert rural opinion 
to Bering the necessity for a more enlightened system, are the p^wblems 
that face ns, if we desire, by any means, to provide a tardy remedy for 
the resnltB of the unjust and selfish po% of past oentories. 
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Let ns, however, avoid miaeoxioeption. The baeis of oar contention 
is not that this, that, or the other sabjeot in partioalor shonld be 
tooght and is not, bot that the character and capacities of the grown 
man depend very largely on the way in whidi he was tanght when a 
young boy. Primary education is the education given during the 
years when the child is forming Uie habits of industry, concentration, 
perseverance — or the reverse. After that time is passed, if the wrong 
habits have been formed, there is exceedingly little chance of making 
him an efficient workman or a useful citiaen ; whereas, if the right 
habits have been formed, he will be both anxious and aUe to avail 
himself of all possible means to promote his own efficiency. The 
present of primary education is eminently oalonlated to foster 
that indolent recklessness which is the curse of the Irish people. The 
children grow up without ever graejnng the notion that oontinnoiii ^ 
concentrated effort can possibly 1^ worth while. > 

Oonsequently the people acquiesce apathetically in their oonditioiis 
of life, because the effort of doing anything else is too much. At 
intervds they indulge, for the sake of variety, in ontbnrsts of impnlstve 
defiance, because, when the impulse is aroused, sdf-oontrol demands 
effort. They are, in short, satisfied to" drift. How can a popnlatbn 
which is content with transacting bnsiness in donkey-carts do anything 
else ? To day, or to-morrow, or next week is all the same. As long 
as they feel like that, how can yon get any progress ? They have to 
be trained to feel that effort is worth whUey even for its own sake. 
The spirit of en erprise needs to be revived. It is an ordinary thing 
for able-bodied men of mature age to spend the best years of their 
lives as labourers cn their fathers’ farms, as a matter of course earning 
no regular wages, and giving all that they have to offer, the strength 
cf liheir arms, in return for board, lodging, clothing, and an occasional 
ehilling or two for pocket-money. Many a Scottish crofter dreams, 
and more than dreams, of seeing one of his sons in the ministry. 
Here the giddiest height of aspiration is a place in the Gonstabnlary. 
The lack of mental and moral training, and the downright ignorance 
resulting inevitably from the educational conditions, leave the peasant 
lad neither anxious nor fit to find new sunoandings, or to improve 
those in which he id placed. 

Here, then, is the work which education has to do — ^to begin with 
the child at the beginning ; to influence and mould the temperament 
at its most susceptible period ; to tram the mind to the habits of thought 
and action which, once thoroughly formed, oonstitute so large a part 
of chanictar ; to impart the instruction which makes possible the later 
aoqniaitbn of skill. How far does the present system of Irish ele- 
mentary education serve these ’ends, 'bringing forth power and capacity 
and “ sweet reasonableness ” ? Does it help, as Milton put it, to “ fit 
a man to fnlfil justly, skilfully and magnanimously all the office^ 
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public and private, of peace and of war ? 1b it, in more practical 
language, an adequate basis for the schemes of technical education 
lately under discussion ? To find the answer to these questions was 
the object with which the facts herein set forth were collected. 

Coming, then, from the general to the particular : the statements 
and opinions here expressed are derived from a careful study of the 
conditions of rural life within a limited area, from personal investiga- 
tion of twenty-four schools therein, and from the valuable testimony 
of a large number of elementaiy teachers, school-managers, priests, 
and the more intelligent of the inhabitants. With the exceptions of 
the large and excellently conducted industrial school of Artane^ and 
the Poor<-law schools of the dty of Dublb, the area desorib^ is 
within the county of Wicklow ; of which it may be remarked in 
passing that, by comparison with such districts as Donegal and Con- 
nemara, extreme poverty cannot be said to exist there. As in 
Thackeray’s time, one may see here “ more health, more beauty, and 
more shoes than are to be found elsewhere/’ 

The first impression to be received is that whatever working capacity 
exists is allowed to run utterly to waste without let or hindrance, 
because no opportunities for development are to be found. From the 
land nothing more than a bare snbsistence can be obtained, owing to a 
total ignorance of all agricultural science and a corresponding dislike 
and distrust of it ; so that those in whom the spirit of enterprise is 
not altogether dead are driven to pursne their fortunes elsewhere. 
The great residuum provides no material for improvement. With 
proper material, many of the iadastries recommended by the Recess 
Committee would afford excellent careers for young men and women 
of promise ; but the door to success is barred by the hopeless illiteracy 
which acts as a canker, eating away the root of healthy national life. 
As in Swift’s day, * at least five children out of six who are born lie 
a dead weight upon us for want of employment,” because they are not 
fit for employment that demands intelligent application and skill. 
Their school education leaves them no chance in competition with 
other and better-instructed nations. Were they capable of doing the 
work, the work would be there to do in ever-increasing quantity ; till 
they are capable, it is vain to provide it. It is very rarely that a lad 
con rise even to the heights of the three known ambitions, and 
become a member of the Constabulary, get into Guinness’s breweiy, 
or start a co-operative dairy. They cannot pass the standards for the 
two first, and the third is merely a rainbow vision. 

As with the boys, so with the girls. What prospect is there 
of their availing themselves of the opportunities which the Recess 
Committee’s scheme would endeavour to place before them ? As the 
boys follow m their fathers’ footsteps, swelling the ranks of agricul- 
.tni^ labourers^ so the girls, endowed with the onise of Father Adam 
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tU adapted for the purpose, for the lot, and a miserably inadeqnace 
and antiquated snpply of teaching apparatus* Where the one teacher 
is a man, the infants are the first to suffer* Eyidently the task of 
implanting the seeds of instmetion in the infant mind is not wholly 
congenial to the ordinary male being. Either he frightens them by 
ill-repressed fits of impatience, or he solves the difiBonlty by passing 
them over to the care of a monitor, who may be anything over tbe> 
age of twelve. There is no systematic instroction of the infants, as it 
is carried on in England and Scotland. If they become too noisy, 
they are made to sit in class With their elder brothers and sisters,, 
who exhort them to repentance hj methods nnreoognised by the 
autiiorities. The parents, only too well disposed to listen to their 
tales of woe, adopt the obvions expedient of keeping them at home, 
with an elder child or two as caretakers. Mnch of this diffionlty 
would be removed by the substitution of female teachers in schools of 
this type. Seeing the low standard that is eventually reached by tho 
mass of the scholars, it is of the utmost importance ^t the teaming 
of the lower classes should be thorough. It is there that the struggle 
is mainly carried on ; it is there that we trace our sinners and our 
saints ; it is there that the skilled teacher has his best chance of being 
a tme “ helper and friend to mankind.” 

Jndgmg hy County Wicklow, the prevalent English impression 
that the infinence of the Homan Catholic priests is anti-edncational is 
a complete error. As a mle, the priest is the one person who feels 
or displays any kind of interest in the matter at all ; and his infiaence 
is at least employed to encourage attendance, and keep the children at 
school as long as possible. It would be too much to say, in regard 
to rural schools, that the priests’ ideas on the subject are commonly 
^progressive, bat they do undoubtedly make it their basiness, 
pressnre both on children and on parents, to get the youngsters intK) 
school and to keep them there ; occasionally by methods which may 
not meet with universal approbation. It is not rare for them to 
refuse to allow exemption from attendance until the pupil has been 
confirmed, and then to extend their period of control by devising 
exonsea for deferring the rite till an age later than the onstomaiy 
one. 

Poor aa the teaching is, there is no question that its continuation 
to the latest age possible is the* best oonrse to be followed. The 
earlier a child leaves, the greater is the risk that he will betoke him- 
self to the down-hUl path. Proofs are not to be derived from single 
instanoes, but a case in point may serve as an illustratiou. Tim was 
a youth iji some intelligence and promise. He was the only son of 
his mother, and she was a widow ; Tim was therefore inspired with a 
landaUe dwire to feel himself the prop of her declining years. Hence 
he argued that it would be bettmr to earn two shillings a week, cod 
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plaM it proudly in his knother's hand, than to sabmit to clerical domi- 
nation, and acquire nseless kno^rledge. By dj nfc of gnile, he managed 
to aecnre exemption from school attendance at the mature age of 
•eleven, and obtained a handsome wage of two shillings a wedc from 
a neighbouring farmer. For a time all went well. But presently 
the widow came to the excellent Father with a tale of woe. Her boy 
had ceased to contribute his earnings to the domestic hearth. The 
Father took conndl with himself, waylaid Tim, entrapped him into his 
etndy, and there — in the presence of a big stick whereof the local 
youth stood in no little awe — ^he extracted Tim's confession. He had 
been to the football field, and his coin had been hilariously expended 
in ** thratiu* the bhoys.” This was a sad descent from his ideals, but 
the Father, by oonvinciog arguments, obtained promises of amendment, 
and for some time the weekly two shillings flowed into the l^itimate 
receptacle, being secured thereto by the assiduity with which the 
Father intercepted all attempts to join the bhoys " before home was 
visited. But such watchful attention could not be constantly main- 
tained, and Tim suddenly, if not softly, vanished away to the limbo 
of a Dublin reformatory school. From ''thratin* the bhoys’* he 
acquired a desire to thrate " himself, and did it with a liberality 
which demanded seclusion accompanied by discipline at the hands of 
the authorities. 

The axiom of King Solomon, that in all labour there is profit,” 
can only by the wildest stretch of imagination be made to apply to 
the thankless task of Irish school-teachers. They have all the 
drudgery of education, and none of its reward. There is no sufficient 
inducement to competent men and women to devote their best energies 
to a task so hopeless. With no sympathy in their work, living a life 
of extreme isolation, their aims bounded by the narrow experience of 
narrow lives, it is little to be wondered at if the tendency is to teach 
down to the level actually required of them. Many of them go into 
the work full of youthful ardour, eager for reforms ; but overcrowded 
classes, underpay, the indifference and niggardly policy of authorities, 
«oon take the heart out of them, and in the end they, too, learn to 
pronounce their shibboleths, and are content to get through the day’s 
work as best they may. It is in regard to the teachers that Ae 
aystem of one-man management, either by priest or patron, is especially 
to be deplored, since, with this single exception, no visitor is ever 
known to enter the schools. Sparsely populated as the country 
IS, it would, at any rate in Wicklow, be possible in most districts 
to find a few persons of intelligence willing to act as managers, 
to take some interest in education; and, above all, fay kindly 
4 ^mpathy and encouragement, to brighten the dreary lives of the 
teubm. 

Neither teachers nor schools have a chance while starved, as they 
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are, by the niggardly poliqr of the ooitral authority. The adbode, 
insuffirient in acoommodaiioii and equipment for the existing demand^ 
are miserably inadequate to what the demand ought to be. They are 
eystetaatically denied the simplest educational requisites. Applioationa 
for books — and these half a century out of date — slates, &c., are only 
half granted, and that after an interval calculated to call Patience 
herself down from her monument. Many of the teachers supply out 
of their pittances tho scanty maps and pictures with which they make 
a futile attempt to conceal the dilapidations of the buildings, which 
are ill ventilated, badly lighted, and often in an ^most ruinous condition. 
The grant is grossly insnfiident for the existing destitution of educa* 
lion ; the monitorial system prevails to an injurious extent ; and, with 
a strange and lamentable pertinacity, the National P>oard still clinga 
to the pernicious method of payment by results — thus reducing educa^ 
tion to the mechanical teaching which seeks its only inspiration in 
mechanical tests of value ; and oifering a distinct bribe, on the one 
hand, for the exclusion of the dull, on the other, for the discourage- 
ment of the exceptionally gifted. Without some radical reform ii^ 
these respects the Irish peasantry must grow up in gross ignorance^ 
so far as any practical benefit from the arts of reading and writing is 
concerned. 

Nor does this complete the tale of the difficalties which the haplesa 
teacher must face. The listlessness and apathy of the scholars, aa 
sndi, are not the least of their troubles. For these, as well as for weak 
oonstitutions in after life, the length of the school-hours and the want 
of proper food are, in the opinion of the teachers, to a great extent 
responsible. School begins at 10 a m. and continues, with an interval 
of half an honr, till 3 f.m. Daring these five hours the luckless chil-^ 
dim, many of whom have had but the veriest apology for a breakfast^ 
followed by a walk of two, three, or even four hours, have to sustaixs 
their mental activity on crusts of bread or a few odd potatoes. 
Brain-power may practically be reduced to terms of food. If the* 
growing bodies are habitually under nonrished, the growing minds will 
suffer. But it is no less palpable that, in the present attitude of 
indifference to the advantages of education, it is impossible to exacb 
two separate attendances in the day. Whatever may be the causesr 
the fact is patent that the children are dull, inattentive, and utterly 
devoid of the eager desire to learn which rejoices the heart of a ScottUb 
teacher. To those aoenstomed to the quick responsiveness of Scottish 
BoholarB, the tongue-tied stolidity of these quick-witted Irish diildren ia ^ 
■imply amazing. They make no pretence of answering the questuma 
put to them. As a matter of course, the answer as well as the questio!]^ 
comes from the master, and teachers and inspectors have ftlika givon 
up in despair the task of overcoming this vacant stolidity. Tha 
shadow of civilisation has deprived them of their native charm of 
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spontaneouB garrnlity, withont bestowing upon tbem, in exchange, the 
gift of educated speech. 

That these things are by no means beyond remedy is proved by 
the immense contrast shown in the National Convent Schools, or 
the example of such a school as that at Avooa, where the children 
displayed a readiness and intelligence which were surprising, at least 
by comparison. In the latter case, it may be that the explanation 
lies in the fact that tho population the famous vale, being, up 
to quite recent years, largely employed in working the ooppor-mines 
of Cronbane, was better off and better fed than the average. Yet the 
exception in village schools was the rule in tho convent schools; 
primarily, no doubt, because of the afrection and confidence inspired 
by the nuns, which of itself secures a much higher average of attend- 
ance, and enables them to exercise a iiMst wholesome miluence over 
their pupils. 

In every case that came under onr notice, the cmi /out Gchools leave 
little to be desired. The buildings, in marked contract to the make- 
shifts provided by the Board, serve as object-lessons, of which, 
unfortunately, but little use has been mnde. Tho Girls’ National 
School of Ratbdrum is within the convent buildings, and is entindy 
under the management Of the nuns of the Order of MLercy. Here 
there is excellent classification of the children, who are taught by 
seven nuns and four monitresses. The three class-roo/us aie large, 
lofty, and well lighted ; the behaviour of the pupils is natural and 
courteous, and order and discipline are maintained without apparent 
effort. In addition to the girls’ school, there is, attached to the 
convent, an industrial home for boys between six and nine years of 
age, wWe fifty-nine little waifs and strays from the towns are 
mothered and taught by these gentle women, until they are old 
enough to be passed cm to the larger industrial schools under the 
Brothers of Mercy. The Government grant of 5a a week is only 
given for boys over six years of age, but children of five are often 
taken pity on by the nuns, and kept by them for a year at their owm 
expense. 

The Girls’ National School attached to the convent at Bray is 
eqnidly deserving of special mention. Here, in addition to the ordi- 
naiy school rontine, the nuns have established a little school of 
prakusal instruction in housewifery. A complete artisan’s dwelling 
has been constmeted for this purpose, and here the girls ore taught 
every branch of house-work, including cooking and lanndiy-work, 
honse-papering, painting, and decoration. The classes are very 
popular with ^e children, and an industrial training really worth the 
name is given to girls about to leave for domestic service. It is 
mocdi to be desired that the recent donation of Lady Meath, for the 
purpose of instmetion in domestic economy to the girls of the Poor- 
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hw BchoolB of lieland, shonld be ntiilued on tbe eame lines ; though 
to hope for similar resalts under the present fi|ystem of workhonse 
management is to expect mj^rtle to blossom in a sandy Sahara. 

Deplorable as is the normal condition of the ratal school, it is ideal 
as compared with that of those under the Poor-law. Here are none of 
the difficulties of non-attendance. The clay is ready to the hands of 
the potter ; and incredibly barbarous are tiie methods emplc^ed for 
the moulding of the plastic materiil. In the smaller rural unions it is 
impossible to get really competent men and women to undertake work 
which, under the present rdgime^ can do them no credit. Therefore 
we find inferior teachers, who are at best nothing more than mere 
painstakbg drudges, carrying on a lifeless travesty of education in a 
school contaming a dozen or so of lifeless scholars, while within a 
few hundred yards, as at Rathdrum, the national schools have accom- 
modation beyond their needs. It is waste of power and money to 
keep these Poor-law schools going id* all. The national schools would 
not only supply something of the competition element, which in the 
workhouse is entirely lacking, but would remove the children for a 
few hours daily from the terrible monotony of a life which deadens 
every natural faculty. 

In the Dublin Unions the state of things is as bad as it can well 
be. In the South Union workhonse more than 30 per cent., both of 
boys and girls, were on the sick list ; and 136 children in the infirmary 
were under the diarge of one nun and one pauper assistant. The 
105 pupils in the girls’ school were being ** educated ” by one certified 
teacher, a nun, and thirteen pauper women as assistants, one of whom 
acted as work-mistress. In the infant school a child six or seven 
yerrs old, and two pauper women, were teaching sixty-five infants. 
These assistants ” were of the ordinary pauper type, and utterly 
u £t for their work. The manners and speech of the girls were 
roi gh and low ; they were lazy, slovenly, and sullen, reflectiug the 
gravest discredit on the institution, which is responsible fer their 
training as well as for their edncarion. Beyond the purely mechanical 
scrubbing and mangling for the institution with which they are over- 
bnrdened, they receive no iudnstrial training whatever. The time 
that was formerly devoted to what by courtesy was given that name has 
by a recent order been set apart for the daily exercise. Constant and 
unrestricted intercourse with adult paupers counteracts any good 
influence which might otherwise be exercised by the one refined 
teacher allowed to them. The tone of the whole school has sunk far 
too low for her to raise it by her own unaided effiutb Physically and 
moially, the girls are the natural result of such a cistern. They are 
dirty in person and habits, and if sent out at fifteen or so to situations 
as maids of all work, are constantly dismissed as unfit inmates of 
respectable homes. 
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In the boys* sohool of ninety-eight icholani ezdofd^e of those in 
the inBrmary, there were two certified teachers, one in the senior and 
one in the jnnior school. The ten or twelve Protestant boys were 
tanght separately by a female teacher. The whole of the work of 
the establishment is done by these boys, whose Saturday half-holiday 
is devdted to the scrubbing oat of the schools and dormitories. In 
the tailor’s shop they help in the making of their own clothes, bat do 
only the rougher parts of the work, and receive no thorough instruc- 
tion. The same prindple of division of labour applies to the boot 
shop. But the climax of encouragement is reached in the carpenter’s 
shop. There the beauty and dignity of skilled handicraft — ^the 
poetry of canning workmanship — ^are set before the youthful learners 
in the attractive and exclusive form of coffin-making. It is con- 
ceivably a good thing that the young should be reminded that in the 
midst of life we are in death; but seeing that, according to the 
information received, the inmates die at the rate of rather more than 
one per diem, this additional reminder seems a trifle superfluous, lu 
this carpenter’s shop, the boys have their time fully employed in 
supplying coffins for the establishment, and the master remarked 
on the natural lack of gratitude and grace implied in the strange 
fact that, when the boys do go out into the world, they display an 
aversion to carrying on« the trade in which they have been so judi- 
ciously instructed. For choice, they betake themselves to barbers’ 
shops instead ; and it is probable that here, as in London, the barber's 
shop is an euphemistic term for a betting establishment. 

As the children belonging to the North Union are, at the age of 
four, despatched to the Imrrack-schools at Cabragh, which were not 
visited, it is impossible to speak from personal knowledge of educa- 
tional methods in vogue there. If they may be judged by those of 
the rest of the institution, they afford but little ground for approval. 
The frightful mortality in the overcrowded children's and maternily 
wards is scarcely a matter for surprise, seeing that the resident 
doctor is over eighty years of age, and was said to be unable to get 
upstairs. Some of these wards are mere wooden sheds, lighted by 
slanting windows in the roof; and the nursing is almost entirely done 
by paupers. On these deportments of this remarkable asylum for 
hapless poverty this is, however, not the place to dwell. Sufficient 
is it to say that for demoralisation of its inmates, and inhumanity of 
treatment, this ** big house ” offers no parallel in any civilised country 
pith which we are acquainted. 

Children brought up in such surroundings are useless as emigrants. 
They can only grow up to cumber their native land by swelling 
the ranks of nnskiUed labour, of which Ireland already has too much. 
The system mlsy be economical as far as the mere coat in money goes, 
ft ought to be, seeing how little it attempts to do ; and yet the poor* 
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nkB in Dablin is 2^, in the pound. But if oltixoate results are taken 
into acoonnt, it is reokleBB in its extravagance and wastefulness. 

It is a grateful task to turn from these tales of inefficiency and 
lUismanagement to speak in terms of unqui^ified praise of institutic^ 
differing so utterly in aim and practice as the Reformatory of Glenm^ ^ 
and the Industrial Sdboolof Artane. Although the number of child^ 
under retention in reformatories m Ireland is decreasing, the proper) ^ 
is still much greater than in England, and the rate of decrease 
be, in idl probalnlity, much more marked were compulsory eduoi^^ 
everywhere enforced. The number in industrial schools shows a slil^^ 
increase, and there is little doubt that, also in consequence of tman^ * 
many children are sent to these schools as a result of streei-begging 
and apparent neglect, who should not, strictly speaking, come under 
the provisionB of the Act. 

As these are the only institutions in which technical training is 
systematically given, we have the unedifying spectacle of large num* 
bers of the children of criminal, or improvident, or neglectful parents 
receiving a far better start in life than is attainable by those who are 
struggling to maintain their famUies honest industry. 

The Reformatory of Olencree is under the charge of the Brothers 
Oblate, and has accommodation for 180 boys,*many of them the sons 
of Dublin criminals, who have themselves been guilty of breaches of 
the law. 

The sentence of retention is from three to five years, and is restricted 
to offenders between the ages of ten and sixteen. The building, which 
was occupied after the memorable ’98 as a military station, is mag- 
nificently situated at a height of 1500 feet above the sea-level, over- 
looking a bleak expanse of lonely, gorso-covered hilla No better site 
than this uninhabited country could have been chosen by the Brothers^ 
as affording just the isolation and means of oversight desirable for ths 
difficult work of reformation to which their lives are dedicated. Tho 
actnal school hours might with advantage occupy a larger portion of 
the day ; but the manual training, which is the chief feature of tho 
system, could not well be improved npon. The greater number of the 
shops are under the care of the Brothers, each of whom has made 
himself master of the trade he teaches, and whose success with their 
pupils proves the value of service rendered for love of the work. 
Tailors, plumbers, blacksmiths, bakers, Ac., are all receiving h thorough 
trade-education. In the carpenter’s shop, not only were the boys 
experts in the more prosaic branches of the trade, but they wers 
proficients in wood-carving of a high degree of excellence, showing 
the poBsiUlity of making carving in bog-oak as valuable an indnstiy 
to Ireland as the wood-carving is to the inhabitants of the Swiss and 
Tyidese mountain valleys. Erames bought in this shop have been 
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highly commended by Englieh judges, as surpassing in workmanship 
anything that could be produced for a moderate cost in Englandt 
When first committed, the boys who are not old enough or strong 
enough for the workshops are turned into the knitting*sohool, whore 
they learn habits of order and application as well as dexteri^r 

All the socks and stockings for the establishment are made by these 
youthful criminals, who sit absorbed in the interest their norel 
occupation, delighted to explain its difficulties to visitors. Some of 
^^e knitters, who had been out peat-cutting on the hills, met with 
old country woman, who was knittLog socks of a wonderful and 
^ ^ hour’s instruction from her, the^ 

had mastered the stitch, and were showing off their new accom- 
plidunent with eager pride, confident of the ready sympathy and 
praise of the kindly Brother who was acting as bowman on thin 
occasion. The Brother in charge of the farriers* class was full of 
reminiscences of his old friend, Mr. J. L. Toole, who, when acting in 
Dublin, used to take up to Glencree a large company of actors, and 
give performances to the boys in their little theatre. He had also 
earned their eternal gratitude hy the gift of a tricycle. 

Such work as this of the Brothers Oblate can only be judged by itn 
success in effecting its purpose — the conversion of bad boys into 
good and useful citizens — and it stands the test well. The failures, 
considering the class from' which the schools are recruited, are remark- 
ably few. Occasionally there are attempts to run away, but such casea 
of disaffection are very rare ; and the marked success of the mass of 
the boys in after life speaks volumes for the liberd, kindly, and 
judicious methods of government employed. 

Still more praiseworthy is the large industrial school of Artane, 
near Dublin, managed by the Christian Brothers, an institution of 
which any country might well be proud. This little model munici- 
pality gives shelter to 800 neglected or destitute boys, and by it» 
admirable arrangements and efficient teaching, trains them to habita 
of industry and self-respect. Flour-mills, weaving-sheds, gardens, 
farmyards, printing presses, smithies, bakeries, carpenters’, tikoe* 
makers’, hairdressers’, and harness-makers’ shops are but a few of tho 
means provided for instrud^n in the industrial arts of life. In fact,, 
there is scarcely a trade worth learning which is not taught— and well 
taught— in this wonderful school of industry. The proscenium, 
dn^Bcene, and artistic decorations of the theatre were all carried out 
by the boys, as were the stencil omamentationB of the beautiful and 
umifie diapel. The long hall, 866 feet by 80 feet^ is fitted down ita 
entire length with cases of fancy articles made in the school. Toys, 
such as drums, wheelbarrows, &c., once only imported from abroad,, 
are now made with equal sidll hy the boys at Artane. Here aro 
exhibited the fifty o^iificates earned from the Sdenee and Art 
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them teldog to maiio as a professiooi some eveft midowlbi^ in 
faeooming ooodneton of fiiei^nfeeoraliestrea. Thesaeood hsniflimiwtsr^ 
an ex-b^ himself^ now reoeires from fais old soihooil 2^$. e week^lsr 
oondaotiiig the Perk Band on Snndaj £1 a week, and abont £9 from 
other sonroes* The old boys are always anxions to retnm in some 
oapaetty,and the Biothers are eager and prond to employ them wheni- 
orer opportanity cSm. The school-band plays from nine to ten eTeqr 
morning, and on Sundays for xnilitsiy drUL Mnsioal drill is abo a 
diaily exeroise to the mosic of the band. 

There are eleven schoolrooms, each in chaige of a Brother. 
According to the Act the role of these institutions is three hoars in 
echool, avl six hoars of indostrial training $ but no boy is allowed 
to adopt a specific trade until within two years of his time for leaving, 
when no effort is spared to fit him for an independent and hononrable 
pohition in the great world of indastry. The manager has all the 
legal powers of a parent m binding the lads as apprentices ; and, 
should their first essay prove un^atiBfactory, they are agun received at 
Artane until a second situation is fonnd. Acting on the old saw 
anent ** all work and no play,” rogalar hours are set apart daily for 
recreation and outdoor games, and at the back of tbe schoolroom is a 


large romping-ioom for wet days On special occasions^ pleasure 
excursions and visits to the sights of tbe neighbourhood are arranged, 
and on the last Sunday of the month about a thousand friends of the 
boys are entertamed by the Brothers, among them always from 
seventy to eighty old bo^s The teaching staff consists of twenty*nme 
Brothers, nine assistant teachers, twenty-three qualified trade teachers, 
twenty-five farm teachers, and a professiond gardener, Eveiywhere 
the motto of tie schools, He that hath a trade, with industry, hath 
fortune/’ is acted upon to the letter. 

The single-hearth devotion and exceptional training capacity of the 
Ohrifitian Brothers have here achieved resnlts of which any institution 
might be proud ; and these are rendered the more remarkable when 


we remember that the material on which they have to work is 
necessarily and emphatically inferior to that from which such pitiful 
malts are extracted lu the rural districts.*^ No proof of the latent 
poBsilnlities of the Irish peasant could be more convincing than their 
praotioal exhibition in a class which begins even more aevenlj 
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anmben vhioh it 11 ineapaldo of empbying or Budntuning odeqinMjr ? 
UonQy, Bo^^aad owea Irdand tiie coot of repuiiag the pert mti* 
adnntioDal polipy which the enforced. Aom e merely eelM pmnt 
ct new, it ie woitii nmemheting that an indnetrione popnialion 
beoomeB infinitely lees pnme to plnnge bto political dieotderB. Bnt 
indutry ha^ no chance without ednoation, diacipline, and indnoemenle 
to the aoqniaition of knowledge and akilL These things are all impoe* 
sible under the present system. How far different condititms prevail 
in more favonred distnota it is for those acquainted with those distaichi 
to say; bnt that there are districts even less favoured, where the 
conditions are still worse, is notorious One thing u clear: unless we 
are prepared to fall back on the doctrine that ignoranoe in the 
working (dasses is the condition of social security, it is time to take 
this matter of primaiy education in hand, and to do so in a spirit both 
generous and energetic; so that something, at least, may be done to 
wipe cut the wrongs <ff the past, sometMng be provided to make 
possible the least ambitions dreams of the future 

Boira 7. Hooo. 

AiniBUR D. iRNTil. 



ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN WEST 
AFRICA. 


I T hag been m; dntj to examine the qaeations now pending between 
England and France in the basin of tiie Niger from the point of 
view of international law. Such an examination wonld in most dr- 
«nmstanoeg be too technical to be laid before the readers of this 
Beview, bat the principles inrolved hare received so much develop- 
ment daring the modem rash of the civilised world on the nndvilised 
that they may have some of the interest of novelty for many who 
«te familiar with those older doctrines of the sdenoe which have 
most concerned England in the past. 

The average coarse of the Niger is north-easterly from its sonroe 
to Bnrram, about 140 miles east of Timbnctoo, tfaence south-easterly 
to Eggs, a little below the latitnde of , and thence sontherly to 
the sea. The first and last of these stretches are navigable, and so 
«lao is the middle streteh from Egga np to a point a little above 
Bonssa, but between that point and Barmm the navigation is inter- 
enpted by several rapids, some of great length. There ate, therefore, 
natnrally an upper, a middle, and a lower Niger, thongh the middle 
Niger may be held to terminate near Bonssa or at Egga, as the navi- 
gation or the direction is adopted as the characterise The Upper 
Niger is admitted to belong to France. Under an agreement of 1889 
the boundaries between the Ftenoh Ivory Coast (Grand Basaam) and 
the British Gold Coast (Cape Coast Castle), and between the French 
colony and proteetnates of Dahom^ and the British colony and pro- 
tectorate of Lagos, have been drawn northward from the Gulf of 
Guinea to 9*' N. Lai, a parallel which cuts the Niger between Bonssa 
and Egga. Between that paralle] on the south and on the north, as 
will presently be seen, eithn Say or any higher pmnt to whidi tike 
dominkms of Sokoto may extend west of the river, the region extend- 
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ing westward from the middle Niger is that which is now ia dispate. 
A glance at a very moderate-sized map of Africa will enable the 
reader to fix these points in his mind, and to see that the disputed 
region is approached from three directions, by the French from the 
north, starting from Algeria and Tunis, and from the west, starting 
from the Senegal and the uppermost part of the Niger, and fay both 
the English and the French from the Gulf ^of Guinea on the south. 
The French approaches to it and operations in it have been made 
under the direct authority of the French Goyernment ; the British 
approaches and operations have been mostly made by the Royal Niger 
Company, acting under the authority which the British Government 
has delegated to it by its charter. 

East of the Middle Niger no room for question is left by the 
express provisionB of what is called the Say-Barmwa agreement, con- 
duded between England and France as a part of the declarations 
exchanged on August 5, 1890. By those declarations France recog- 
nised the British protectorate over Zanzibar, and England that of 
France over Madagascar, since converted into direct sovereignty, and 
they continued as follows : 

“ 2. The Government of her Ihitamiie Majesty rocogmscs the spbeii} of 
influence of Franco to the houth of her McditeiTanean tip to a 

line from Say on the Niger to Harruvn on Lake Tchad, drawn in such 
manner as to comprise in the sphere of action of the Niger (ioiiipany all 
that fairly belongs to the Kingdom of Sokoto ; the line to be determined 
by the Commissioners to be appointed. 

The Government of her Britannic Majesty engages to apjxiint imme- 
diately two Commissioners to meet at Paris with two ( 'ommihsioners 
appointed by the Government of the French Republic, in order to settle 
the details of the above-mentioned line. But it is expressly understood 
that even in case the labours of those Commissioners should not result in a 
complete agreement upon «tll details of the lino, the agreement lietwcon the 
two Governments as to the general delimitation above set forth shall never- 
theless lemain binding. 

* “ The Commissioners will also be enti'usted with the task of determining 
the respective spheres of influence of the two countries in the region which 
extends to the west and to the .south of the Middle and Upper Niger.” 

Thus it was recognised that the streams of annexation or influence 
proceeding from the north and the south had already met in the 
region east of the Middle Niger, and their mutual boundary in that 
part of the continent was flxed by a Say-Barruwa line, not neces- 
sarily straight, but to be deflected to the north if so requited in order 
to coincide wi& the northern boundary of all that fairly belongs to 
the kingdom of Sokoto. France was by that means excluded from 
the eastern bank of tbe Niger below Say, and the provision made for 
the determination commissioners of what remauied to complete 
the Anglo^Franch delimitation dealt only with the “region which 
extends to the west and to the south of the Middle and Upper 
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Kigeor” — ^that ip, to the west of the Middle Niger and to the eotilli 
of Qie Upper. In that howaWi which ii the one now h 
dispute, no line was agreed on. East of the liter the agreement 
stipulated <‘a line,” and the Amotion of the (hmimiaaioneni waa to 
determine ** the line ; ” west of it the tadc of the OommissioneTB waa 
broader, namely, that ^‘ot determining the reapeotire spheres of 
influence.” And this was what might have been expected because, 
in a westward direction from the river, the region to be delimited 
stretched so &r before any ascertained boundary could be reached 
that it might meet the third stream of annexation or infloenoe, that 
prooeeding from the Senegal and the uppermost Niger, a stream 
which oonld not be thought of as extending to a region so remote 
from its origin as that east of the middle river. 

Here a word must be said as to a contention wbieh has been pot 
forward, namely, that the agreement now nnder consideration most be 
interpreted as giving to England the whole oocntry included by 
sti sight lines drawn southward from the extremities of the Say- 
Barmwa line to the Gulf of Guinea, an interpretation which, having 
regard to the south-eastward direction oi the Middle Niger, would 
give to England the great triangular piece west of the river, east of 
the line drawn due south from Say, and north of 9^ N. lat F<ir 
such an interpretation there is no foundation. There is nothing in 
the words of the dedarations to support it, and to introduce it by 
implication would be impossible in the face of the words which leave 
to the commisBioners the task of determining the spheres of in- 
fluence, not in the region to the west of the meridian of Say, but in 
the region to the west of the Middle Niger. If, indeed, it should 
appear that any districts west of the river fairly belong to tho 
kingdom of Sokoto, the case would be difierent. Such districts 
would fall to England, not by any effect of the Say-Barmwa line as 
limiting the “influence of iVance to the south of her Mediterranean 
possessions,” but the words which assign all that faizly belongs to 
the kingdom of Sokoto to the sphere of action of the Niger Company, 
words which must equally limit any acquisitians 1^ France to the 
east of her Atlantic possessions. And this is mamtained on the part 
of England to be the case, the kingdom of Gando, dependent on 
Sokoto, occupying both bamka of the river below Say. To that 
extent the commissioners, in determining the spheres of influence 
west of the Middle Niger, wonld be bound by tlto express proviaionP 
of the agreement nnder which th^ acted. 

We now come to the question which is fundamental in the dis-* 
CQiBon— -by what prindples waa it intended that the commissioneiw 
ahonld be guided in determining the spheres of influence west of the 
Middle Niger, so far as oonoems all the country not &irly belongl&g 
to Sokoto? No agreement baa thus fiur resulted from the labours A 
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^ MiittiifldcmeMi bat they were menly tbe instramentai the 
$ri&di|ik9 were the eabetance, and these must equally guide the two 
OcwerAfnents if they should desire themselyes to oariy oat the 
dedarsitiona of 1890 with sinoerity. The only possible answer is that 
the principles most be saoh general ones of international law as are 
applicable to the casCi the text being silent as to any others. We 
are thus led to the heads of Unterlandt effective oocnpation, treaties 
with native potentates, and notification. 

UlNTHtLAND. 

Hintcrlandy which might more intelligibly and in bettor English be 
spoken of as back country, comes first under consideration, beraui^e 
it is by coast settlements pressing back into the land from north, 
west and south, that the present dispute has arisen. The doctrine of 
hinterlaud is that a cl^ilibed settlement on the coast of an uncivilised 
region has a claim, as against other civilised Powers, to so much back 
country as may form a reasonable appendage to it. it is sometimes 
descried as a new doctrine, but all that is new about It is the 
attempt to restrict it within reasonable limits No more extravagant 
claims to hintciland weie ever made Ihan were made by the charters 
gx anted two and three centuries ago by England to her North 
American Colonies. Pennsylvania, Virginia, Carolina and (Georgia 
were all taught to regard themselves as extending due west to the 
i Wfic Ojean. “ Up into tlie laud throughout/* “ iu direct Hues to 

the South Seas, aud other equally unrestricted terms are used to 
express the idea. And during the Oregon controversy the United 
States claimed that the possession of Louisiana gave them the fight 
to the country as fai as the Pacific, and so far north as to 
include ihe region tlv \ disputed with England. Such absurd pre- 
tensions can itnl} lead to ofmilict in the fur interior between nations 
starting from points of the coast widely apart from one another. And 
the necessity of restricting them is further apparent from this, that 
from the nature of the ca(>e a claim to a tract as hinUrland is only pnt 
forward when no other ground for claiming it exists. If any of the 
f familiar titles, such as effective occupation or treaties, could be 
asserted, evidently they would be. The very meaning of the claim 
^ Hnterland is that when all the familiar tiUes have been exhausted 
in sapport of the right to a certain piece of territory, they shall carry 
the right not only to that piece to which they strictly apply, bat 
also to a certain extent of back oonntry as appenduit to it. Nor is 
it possible to doabt that this must be so, within fair and moderate 
UmitB. Even what have been described as the Ihiniliar titles can 
rarely be altogether disentangled from qaestions of limits. Tonr 
•effeotive ooenpation, for instance, oovers more than the on which 
VOL. upon. 2 Q 
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yott stand, or than the ratige of jmi gniusu It is difficalt to f 17 in 
general terms ho^r much more. The extension of a coast settlemeiih 
up country is one of the most favourable cases, since, to a certsm 
distance at least, that settlement must furnish the easiest access to 
its own interior. And so the doctrine 0 ! hinterland may after all bo 
presented as a particular case singled out for its favourable chaiocter. 
It cannot be made more precise in any general way, but two circum 
stances may be pointed out as of the greatest importance in connec- 
tion with it. One is that of the easiest access, already alluded to. 
The other is that of the locality and internal organisation of the 
native populations. So far as the natives are more easily managed 
from a partionlar civilised centre on the coast, by reason of the more* 
easy access either to them at large or to the part of them on which 
the others depend, so far an argument will be furnished for including: 
them in the Jibnterland of that centre. 

Epseotixe 0<tiPArio\. 

The title by occnpation which was asserted in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries aa a part of natural law was gained by what 
may bo called physical apprehension, tested only by what took place 
at the time of the original apprehension, that is, free from any 
theoretical obligation to maintain physical control over the thing onet* 
apprehended. Practically the inference of abandonment might be 
drawn from a prolonged absence of physical control, in which case the 
title by occnpation was deemed to have ceased with the cessation of 
the intention to occupy ; but, practically again, the continuance of the 
intention might always be asserted on the other side. Such a system 
was perhaps as suitable to the case of movable objects as any which 
could be devised with no better means than natural law had at ite 
command, but when a]>plied to the occupation of territory, between 
which and movables the writers on natural law made no distinction 
it unduly favoured merely nominal occupation There was nothing 
to fix tho limits to wluch occupation might constructively extend as a 
consequence of physical apprehension at a particular spot, a point 
already touched on in •npeaking of Jnnferland, and the want of a judge 
authorised to declare that an intention of abandonment oonclusivel} 
resulted from the fact 4 was another circumstance in favour of tho 
nominal occuphr. To meet these evils the theory of actual and 
continued possession, as an inherent element in the title by occu- 
pation, was asserted by Queen Elizabeth in her celebrated answer to 
the Spanish ambassador in 1580, and has ever since gradually gained 
ground. The scarcely less celebrated cironlar despatch of the Spanish 
coart, daring the Nootka Sound controversy in 1790, though some- 
what oonfoaed in its language, on the whole takes its stand on the 
new ibotiDg. 
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Thd sliill taatt rnddern development has not added to the 
doctrine of aotnal peeaeeeion but has explained it, for while the 
merit of that doctrine was that it directed the inquirer to acts 
rather than to intentions, yet, since even aeta must have some effect 
beyond the precise spot where they are performed, it still left too 
wide a door open to questions of limitn. This could only be remedied^ 
so far as the want of an international judicature allows it to be 
remedied, by referring to the underlying principle. That is to say, 
that whether possession is actual in a particular case can best — ^nay, can 
only — ^be aaoertainedby referring to the purpose for which snch pos- 
seasion is needed. And that purpose is tMs : A myilised State cannot 
appropriate any uncivilised region to itself iu such manner as to exclude 
It from civilised settlement. Debarring other States from interferenpe, 
it takes on itself the obligation of furnishing to the region snch 
institutions as may protect civilised life in it, in the measure in which 
the progress of setriement may render them necessary. The crowds 
which flodc to new gold-diggings must be speedily provided with *•« 
government. Pastorri settlements scattered over a vast area may b(^ 
followed more slowly by a regular administration. But the htateamat 
must bear in mind that no title can prevail In any case ag'unnt th ^ 
substantial non-fnifilnieut of the duties attached to it. Dr. Geffcken, 
whose editions of Hefftor’s Evroinasch VollerrecM 
have fidly maintained the high reputation of that work a^ a practical! 
manual, has questioned whether even the recognition of the Congo 
State with certain boundaries has subjected the two million square 
kilometres comprised within those boundaries to its sovereignty, other- 
wise than on condition of the effectiveness with which it shall occup) 
them as needed. And the Conference at Berlin in 1885 expressed 
the principle in Art, T'* of its General Act, which runs thus : 

“llio sigTiatojv Po\v<'i‘- ot the pi esent Act recognise the obligation to 
insure the ChtahliHhment of authority in tlio regions occupied by tliom on 
tlie coasts of tJje African coutiuont, sufficient to protect existing rights and, 
as the CQjbo may be, fivedoui of trade and of transit under the conditiom. 
agreed on.” 

The actual possession of Elizabeth, explained this principle, is 
the effective occupation of modern international law. 

The bearing of the principle on the present West African dispute 
seems not to have been clearly understood by many on both sides of 
the English Channel A part of the English press appears to suppose 
that the doctrine of e&ctive occupation was invented by the Berlin 
Conference, and is limited to the coast beoanse Art. B5 of that 
Conference only expresses it for the coast. Some even imagine that 
Sir Edward Malet, the British Ambassador, wished to express it also 
for the interior, in a manner which would have made it applicsUe to 
the present dispute, and that Franoe, through the Baron de Oourea]^ 
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would have none of Bach appUeatbn. The faots are tliat» in the 
German draft snbmitted to the Conference^ what is now Art 85 
waB made to include the case of new proteotorates as well as that 
of new posseesions, and both it and what is now Art 84, which 
prescribes the international notification as well of new protectorates 
as of new possessions, were limited to the coast regions. Two pro- 
posals were made on bohalf of England, one to omit protectorates 
from Art. 35, which was accepted, the othor to extend Arts. 34 
and 35, the latter so modified, to the interior of the continent. 
Thus, had the latter proposal also been accepted, still the doctrine 
of effective occupation would uot have been so expressed as to make 
Art. 35 directly qtiotable in the present dispute. That dispnte con- 
cerns the interior, but in the region iu question England has pro- 
claimed and notified not sovereignty but protectorate, and it may be 
assumed that France, which ba<; not yet committed herself in that 
ie,.uon to either form, will follow up her treaties with the native 
]H«tuitates by assuming a protectorate over what may ultimately 
be i ^cognised as her sphere, as she he^ done in Dahomey and other 
neit^hboiiriiig places. It must bn added that the reason for which 
both Trance and Germany ofipoo^d the e\ tension of Arts. 34 and 35 
to the interior did not in any way relate to the doctrine of effective 
Occnpation. but was that buch an extension of the necessity of notifica- 
tion would undesirably precipitate the partition of Africa. 

On the other hand, France appears to be procteclinginthe disputed 
region by small expeditions pushed into the remote interior, which 
hoist flags and make treaties at points so far from their base, and 
severed from it by such tract- uni educed to subjection, as to make 
any u stained action therefor the pit sent impossible. That system 
ir ^rlls the admirable enterprise which establibhed posts at long intervals 
through the woods all the way from Montreal to New Orleans, at a 
time when probably neither Canada nor Louisiana contained 50,000 
Europeans, but it does not catisfy (he conditions of effective occupation, 
for the sake of which it is believed to be resorted to. There is 
nothing in it that can furnish a support for civilised life, if any settlers 
or even travellers should be disposed to try it in the interior. 
Rather it resembles the original Spanish claim to appropriate vast 
regions by a few forts dotted about, which neither England nor Holland, 
nor France herself, allowed to prevail. Very different is the proceeding 
of the Niger Company which, with considerable forces and stationB 
gradually advanced from the mouth of the river, is everywhere 
within striking distance of the potentates through whose subjection it 
claims to exercise authority. 
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The treattee whidi a civilued Power makes with native potentates 
may be ranked in two dasses. Does the potentate represent what 
can be recognised as a State ? Is there a ocdierent organisation main- 
taining a respectable social order, though in onr estimation infeiimr to 
that of Europe ? Can it be relied on to execute, at least normally, 
postd, customs, consular and other oonventions relating to the affsirs 
of cirilised life ? If such an organisation exists, the case is like that of 
China or Siam, Tunis or Zanzibar. There is no room in the territory 
of a State for title by occupation or the doctrine of hiiUerland. Title, 
whether to a possession or to a protectorate, may be awjuired from it 
by conquest or cession, as in Europe, not otherwise. On the oilier 
hand, is the potentate only the chief of an uncivilised tribe ? 'J'hen, 
not enjoying any State rights, and scarcely if at all understanding 
them, he cannot cede any. Treaties with such chiefs, although con- 
cluded by the European Powers, are brushed away by them again as 
soon as ^eir own arrangements require it. 'J’bus the British South 
Africa Company concluded a treaty of protectorate with Umtasa, dig 
nified as king or chief of Manika/' but when a settlement was come 
to between England and Portugal as to their limits in that pa’fc of 
Africa, TJmtasas country was divided between them without any 
reference to him. If Manika had been regarded as a State, it must 
have been made a party to that settlement. A protectorate ir» such 
a case is merely a veiled or buf»pended sovereignty, a form assumed 
from a vague and probably unfounded notion that it entails less 
responsibilities towards othei civilised Powers than would be entailed 
by the assumption of sovereignty, and that it can be abandoned with 
less discredit if found onerous. 

But although a treaty with a savage tribe cannot be a serious root 
of title, whatever use may be made of it in argument so long as con 
venient, it may indirectly have a real and justifiable effect as against 
another European Power, for the influence acquired over the tribe may 
be a step towards the establishment of something like civilised order 
in the country, and therefore towards the establishment of an effective 
occupation. 

A so-called protectorate may be based on it which, thoogh not to 
be confounded in international law with such protectorates as those of 
Erance over Tunis or of England over Zanzibar, may satisfy for a time 
all the fair requirements which lie at the base of the principle of 
effective occupation. And certainly to interfere without necessity in 
a district in which another European Power had oonoluded treaties 
with the natives, especially if that district lay on the fringe of its 
jpoBsesBkms or of its well established authority, would be an act unfriendly 
to a high degree, and such as to justify active resentment. 
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a territory in wbidi it ia protoiad. And ibe subjeot Hattiaa bate 
distmgniahed tbemeelTta among Afrioaa paoplei by detaioping a 
literature. If tbeie iodicatiom be toDoired, the Oompany by 
its treaties with Sokoto and Gando oocapies in those countries a 
position sQcb as that which teeatiea with Enropean Powers would gi?e 
it. It is wholly independent there oC any qnesfaon about hiinUrland 
or effisotiYe occnpaiion. Those doctrines belong to an order of dream, 
stances di&rent from what exists there. On the other hand, so far 
tis either in the countries mentioned 6r elsewhere any treaties of the 
lifiger Company have been made aitb tribes not admissible to the 
dignified position of States, England, under the prmdples here main- 
tained, mast benefit by their priority, by the protectorate which she 
has assumed on the strength of them, and by the forces possessed by 
the British Government and the Company in the region, ample as 
they are for securing the fulfilment of all international dnties which 
may result from that protectorate. 


NoiniCATiON. 

The express notification of new possessions and new protectorates 
on African coasts, which Art. 3 1 of the Berlin Conference required to 
be made to the other signatory Powers, does not apply in the interior 
region under dispute. Home pnblioify in the appropriation of territory 
had always been deemed necessary, and that requirement of intemationd 
law has been amply satisfied by the British Government through 
Gazette notices, which again have been supplemented by express notifi- 
cations to the Powers, so that Art. 31 would have been satisfied bad it 
applied. The British Protectorate of the Niger Districts was established 
in 1885, and extended on October 18, 1887, by the following Gazette 
notice: 

“ Fokeion OrriOE, Oct. 1 rt. — Tt is hereby notified for public information 
that, under and by virtue of certain Treaties concluded Mween the month 
of July 1884 and the present date, and by other lawful means, the terri- 
tories m West Africa, hereinafter rdeired to as the Niger Districts, are 
under the Piotectoraie of her Majesty the Queen. The British Protectorate 
of the Niger Districts comprises the tsmtories on the line of coast between 
the Hritisii Protectorate ot Lagos and the right or western river-bank of the 
mouth of the Hio del Iley. It further comprises all territories in the basin 
of the Niger and its affluents ahich are, or may be for the time being, sub- 
ject to the Government of the National African Oompany, limited (now 
called the Boyal Niger Company), in accordance with the provisions <n the 
charter of the said Company, dated the 10th July, 188C. The measures in 
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oi |M»ee ttni^good crder iu the Niget Btstricts will be aotified and 

The lent lentenoe sbonld be parUoalaarly obeetYed, becituie it abows 
tint Bnghnd did not seek, by any oavil abont the dootrine of eSeotiYe 
^Mxmpatioo, to evade Ihereeponribiiilieaatt^^ Bcgardlesa 

the limitation of Article 35 ot Berlin to possessions and to the 
oNuit, she recognised that her interior protectorate bound her to see 
to the administration of jastioe and to the maintenance of peace and 
i;ood order. 

The protectorate was notified to Germany in December 1894, and 
tto France on January 1, 1695; and by the terms in which its limits 
were laid down, France had notice at the latter date that all territories 
an the basin of the Niger and its affluents which were then subject to 
the government of the Niger Company were included in it. 

To apply the foregoing outlines to all the various parts of the 
region under dispute would be impossible in this paper ; but some- 
tbiug must be said of Boussa and Nikki, the two points which have, 
justly, most aroused public opinion in England. They lie in the 
triangle east of the meridian of Say which has already been referred 
to, and appear to be both included in the kingdom or people of 
Borgu. I have not seen a satisfactory explanation of their mutual 
relations ; but it does not matter whether either claims Bn[»remacy 
over the other, becanse treaties have been concluded with both. 

The English and French Commissioners under the agreements of 
1889 and 1890 met for the first time in 1892, and “ on both sides 
were prepared to agree ” to a line of delimitation which “ was to have 
been drawn from Say a spot where the already defined western 
■frontier of the Gold Coast cuts the eighth parallel near Bontnku^ 
Everything north and west of this line was to go to France. Every- 
thing south and east oi it was to have gone to England, with the 
exception of the French Dahomey settlement, of which the extension 
inland was to be limited to tbe eighth parallel. Under this arrange- 
ment England would have made considerable concessions in the north 
of the Gold Coast colony, but would have gained her advantage on 
tbe Dahomey side. Ibe conclusion of this settlement was prevented 
by the outbreak of the I'lahomey war and the declaration of a French 
protectorate in that colony on December 3, 1892. It became then 
contrary to French policy to make tbe proposed concessions on the 
Dahomey aide of the line, and the pioposal remained without result.’* * 
There was thus an admission by tbe French Oommissioners that 
nothing east of the meridian of Say, or even for a considerable distance 
west of it, was essential as hinliihind to tbe French possessions on the 
* Tmii, Fcbmry IS, 1898. 
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that could interBatiotian; be laoogDiied w a State teha it by a 
aoperior title altogether ont d the domidn d oative Afidnan qaaalionc. 
Let it be gTaoted,for argttmesfa (al^teat Borga ia not anoha State. 
Still, the Britiah treataea were eoodnded with Boana on Janaaiy 20, 
1890, and with Nihid on Norember 10, 1801 ; the IVench treatiea 
with Nikki on November 20, 1894, and with Bonaaa on Jnly 9, 1895. 
An attempt haa been made to discredit the Britiah treaty with Nikki 
by alleging that Captain Lngard fell into an abanrd error abont the 
identity of the king. This may be easily diamiaaed. It remains that 
the question abont Borga ia whether England shall be duposseaaed 
of places taken by her under a protectorate pnblidy notiSed at the 
umc of its institution, and specific^ notified to France before the 
•ittempt to dispofi^ess her was miw at Bonasa. I eannpt believe 
that thh beat mind of France will desire to pursue suoh a policy, 
by reason of their very differenre, England and France are the 
tno eyes of Europe, as Athens and SparU were said to be thoee of 
(In ere. The time of their enhuff tiidtnh mnat be looked on by 
reilirting minds in either country as one of the most creditable m the 
history of its foreign relations and then permanent estrangement 
would almost shake one’s ftuth in human nature 
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THE BAUHCE OF POWER 


A ny one who attentirely reads M. de russenro’s laM mleresting 
paper in the IfincUenfh Cinhi'i/ will perceive on matare p-flec- 
tion that it amonnls ui effect to thin : itusbla and France hare, in his 
opinion, just snoceeded in forming a counterbalanoo to the Triple 
Alliance, and the only onoomfoitable part of the arrangement is that 
the weight of Great Britain thrown on either aide wonld dibtnrb the 
e<]|nipoi8e; hence both alliances, or both branches of the iiecarions 
balance, nneasy at their own hasardous position, are eqnallj apt to 
view the deciding factor. Great Britain, with hobtile feelings, so long 
as they feel the possibility that the latter may in a given emergency 
be a foe instead of a friend. Thus there is permanent danger to the 
British Empire, which may at any moment be torn to pieces owing to 
her ohdnracy in not tab mg beforehand one side or the other. This 
being so, M. de VressensC further enters into the question, Which side 
ought Great Britain foi her own safety to take ? Shall it be Short or 
Codlin? 

Of oonrse these great questions of State before they become acute 
are, in a large measure, solved r» pfUo by the statesmen in power for 
the time being in each State. There are diplomatists to act as bnttons 
to the girment which, we arc told, decently covers the jeakras 
contortions of that naked monster, the Enropean Concert ; then there 
is the public Press alternately to stimnlate and repress public opinion; 
there are finanders, socidiste, adventurers, and others with axes of 
their own to grind, to agitate the slackening strings; and last, but not 
least, theta are now and again restleBS monanhs, with mnch aniocntic 
power, who can do a great deal of mischief, despite the Irishes of their 
Ministers and their people. But althongh the governing powers and 
the'FMs an always in evidence, and mi^ wem to monopolise the 
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leading rdh of the hitmeB stagei il mixil not be foirgotten thii^ fai 
these times of universal popolar ednoation, there is a large stihstralitsi 
of general pnblic ” which thinks for itself, ailid when the time comes 
for aotioD, or for voting, decides for itself. Jnst as in religion the 
priest nod the parson may exhort and denounce to their hearts’ 
content before respectfal audiences assembled according to onstom in 
places appointed for sermonising, so in politics tbis or that leader 
may confidently air bis views before a regnlation andfence by the 
prescriptive right of personal repute or of ofiBoe. Bat, after all, most 
persons in eveiy congregation who have any thinking capacity at all 
go home in these dajs and make a practical religion for themselves. 
And the same way in politics : there is a vast body of plain nnpre- 
tentions individnals, possessing no prescriptive right to speak as 
literary men or as politicians, who, when it comes to taking a 
resolation, know perfectly well atriteast what they will not do ; and 
these men in Great Britain form the latent power which creates and 
overthrows ministriefl. 

First, lot ns review in a few words the position of Great Britain 
•daring the sixty years of her Majesty’s reign. The increase in popula- 
tion, railway development, sea borne trade, area governed, &c. dec., 
between 1837 and 1897, has been on a scale absolutely noparalleled 
elsewhere in ancient or modem times. There is nothing on the 
earface of the British character to account for this clearly ; and more- 
over that character is a complex one, consisting as it does of the 
dogged, cold, exclusive English temperament ; the equally dogged but 
olannisb Scotch, the vivacious, intelligent, but capricious Irish ; all 
welded into one active whole. Taking ourselves, however, in this 
mixed sense, we are decidedly inferior to the French in lucidity^ 
precision, and wit ; to the Germans in phjbique, patience, discipline, 
and thoroughness ; to tho Americans in inventiveness and versatility ; 
to the Spaniards in sobriety ; to the Hassians In humanity ; and to 
the Italians in fiance. What is it, then, in the national character 
which accounts for Great Britain beirg the only country free from 
passports, political spies, police bullying, trade protectioD, religious 
domination ; tbe only country in which administrative power etfaces 
itself instinct in place of asserting itself ; where wonld-be snb- 
verters are protected as tenderly as those who wish to preserve the 
existing state of things ? It is difSonlt, and perhaps unnecesBary^ to 
define what it is that infallibly produces the same characteristics 
everywhere under British rule ; but it may be doubtful if the Scotdi 
and Irish contributions would either of them suooeed so well in 
forming part of the sncoessfnl compeund were it not that the dis- 
passionate English hand has always been the one at the helm. 
Germans have their own colonies, but will not go there ; Frenchmen 
protect everything in their colonies except their own ere^t balances ; 
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to audta tlw two ends of government meet. It ii only in Greet 
Britliii end iier dependenoiee that fall aoope is given to all energies; 
where Bitro|»eBiiB of ell kinds have abeolntely eqod rights with 
Englishmen themselves; in short, where a men can do what he likes, 
and say what he likes, free of administrative oensorionsness and 
meddlesome interference. Even in the United States, exeontive 
power is ollen irritating almost to the poiot of seeming tyrannical. 

It is naturally galling to other nattonaliries, oppressed by oonscrip* 
tion, police prying, financial collapses, Press inqnisitionB, and what 
not, to see so much national prosperily attained at such a little cost 
to individad liberty ; and to this feeling of universal envy is superadded 
one of personal diriike, when the somewhat contemptuous attitude of 
calm indifference unconsciously displayed by Englishmen abroad is 
taken into consideration. In ot|pr words, England, tbougb almost 
the only place where all men live on equal terms, or at least have equrii 
ohances, is an object of jealousy to every one outside. Luckily, 
however, England has looked after her defences with increased energy 
of recent years : powerful rivals have had their own special difficulties 
to keep them in check, and wo have so far survived the ordeal without 
any considerable diminution of prosperity and power. 

But at present things are m a very parlous state in Europe. 
France, though the wealthiest country in the world in productivity, is 
taxed in money and men to the utmost of her capacity ; riie would 
probably be more restless than she is, had she not practically ceased 
to breed. Germany is a poor country with rich pretensions ; at the 
rate she is breeding she will soon be unable to sustain her population 
without more elbow-room. Italy is prematurely played out and 
bankrupt ; without a long period of nationnl rest and prudent finance 
«he con never secure ease and prosperity for the overweighted units 
of her population. Austria, divided as she is into three distracted 
nationalities— one affiliated to Germany, another to Russia, and one 
etanding alone — continues to exist as an empire only by force of 
habit. Turkey, at least in Europe, cannot possibly be tolerated as an 
independent State for another generation, no matter what is said to 
the contrary. Another administrative carcase, in the shape of China, 
will soon be ready for the vultures hanging around her, unless she can 
manage to galvanise a little life into herself. The United States have 
many irons in the fire : Cuba and Spain, Hawaii and Japan, various 
disputes with ourselves, the financial question, and the '^coloured rights" 
difficnlty. In this sea of political trouble Great Britain drifts abont 
like tbe rest of them, and the question is suggested to her by M. de 
Pressens^, What shall she do to be saved ? " 

I have intentionally left out Russia, for Russia has nothing what* 
ever to fear from external foes; except, perhaps, from Gemany. She 
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resottroea lay tho cmly tone good- tb happinaiM gn wfn itii 
For *^e present ^ppaea let na lean oat of o wHii 4^ 

In the relations^ ^ B™*"* »Bd Enj^i^, 
an^ Central Ad^mietekes may hare 1^ made, mi vm 
made, on both aides, for ^hicli )x)th aides have been equally to blanie. 
Let us merely consider tbe preaen^fMid tbe f oture. There is absolutely 
no point in which we cannot treat, independently of all other nations, 
direct with Russia upon matters concerning our joint interests with 
her. There is really no cause for hostility or anspicion. So far as 
the North Sea and the B^tic Sea are concerned, there is every pros- 
pect of trade development between the two countries on mutually 
advantageous terms.^ England is Russia’s best customer for food 
products; and^even if Russia’s protective system were an ungenerous 
one to us— which, on the whole, it is not— it is to Russia’s interest as 
much as to ours that the trade should be on fair give-and-take prin- 
dples. The way in which Captain Wiggins and Mr. Popham have 
been encouraged to assist in developing the Siberian river trade holds 
out every hope that increased national friendliness will be one of tho 
results. In tbe Black Sea we can now hardly be said to have any 
interest beyond tfaat of shipping. The future of Turkey is an insoluble 
nddle at present, and much depends upon the fate of the Austrian ' 
Em^e. No wars or alliances can well modify one result : whether 
the German element of Austria does or does not merge itself into 
Germany, what remains of the Austro-Hungarian Empire moat in tho 
rad gravitate towards the East ; and whether Austria shares with 
Russia, or abandons to Russia, the approaches to the Black Sea, it is 
^rtain that Great Britain will never be established anywhere on tho 
Constantinople side of the Sea of Marmora. In a woid, if Russian 
statesmen will only be reasonable to British trade prospects in and 
near the Black Sea, there is no reason why England should attempt 
to ^art Bussia’s policy in Turkey, whatever amugements she mat 
make with Austria. ^ 

In Central Asia the recent settlement of the Pamirs question prac^ 

tieally doses all difficulties except that of Persia; or, at any rate, it 
l^wvento any reopening of difficulties so long as both parties maintain 
the emceredesire to be friendly. And as to Persia, that is no pressing 
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log uriak Bwirft aU Amnd, tiAkt qnestioa BhonU not inritnled iAiiiA 
b«tgAi&. ONfeoiigli AO OAO tiUnb mock of Tibet mwt it is oertoin tbit 
bebre long there wUl be & TibeiAii qaesium, io eoAnection with 
which Btiieie^ in her present finable mood, mj be fairly exited 
to regard the Bramapntra, and all the other rlTem which flow south 
to the lea, as beyond her sphere of action. The most difficnlt question 
of all is Bossia's naral position in the China seas, and this one might 
have become more acute had it not been for the sadden rise of Japan, 
which State mast now be counted with, along with ns, as a possible 
determined rival. It has been suggested that the German occupation of 
Kiao Chao points to an understanding with Russia ; but in the present 
capricious state of German policy, when no man, even in Germany, knows 
what the morrow may bring forth, it is extremely unlikely that Russia 
would be instrumental in encouraging such a leap in the dark, though 
certain in any event to weaken Germany’s naval position at home, aud 
one which can scarcely be said to threaten Itussia. If we look back at 
Rnssia’s dealings with China, we see that her relatimis hav9 always been 
friendly and fair. In the Amur boundary question, 200 years ago, 
the Russians and the id!anGhu-» wete equally conquerors and explorers. 
It is, indeed, said that the Rusbians one e temoved the boundary stones 
in a tricky way ; but that is also a very old Chiuese trick, and, in 
any case, one of which loc il officer-* on a remote frontier might eosUy 
on either side be guilty. On Iho whole, the history of the Russo- 
Chinese trade relatioub up t*» our own times points to prudence, 
loyalty, and even considerate gentleness on the Russian side. It is 
o^n oaid that the Russians did a smart thing m filching IMmoisk 
from the Mauchos alNi i ii la*-! w«ir with China Perhaps they did; 
but there was no vinlenc s was all a matter of fair negotiation. In 
the Tli quest I m, tighleei yeai-* ago, the liussians restored certain 
territory, and honouiably > sallowed the loek in a way which no one 
expected to see, lUu\ again, they hod smartly” and successfully 
negotiated with an incapable Alanohu envoy in Russia. Rat his 
work was disavowed ; Ih was demanded in accordance with Russia’s 
promise, and was duly given back. In the same way with Bokhara, 
whidb, as a vassal State, is now much more helpless than was China in 
1880 : Russia has honourably abandoned to her the States of Roshan 
and Shignan, in accordance with old claims justified by Bokhara. 

1 do not for a moment mean to take a brief for Rusaia, whose 
etatesmen are probably individually neither worse nor better than the 
rest of mankind. Bat what I do say is that her Asiatic poli(^ 
generally seems to have been honourable as a whole,” doe allowance 
f iyadw for ** p^bological ” consideratioas. Rniaia’a whole attitnde in 
the world is far firom being an aggressive one ; of all the Christian 
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ttiBBio&aiies in C&ina, Mongolk, the RoBBian are the only ones 
who ** mind their own IniBineiB ” and are not actively militant." 
Kothing oonld be more oonBervative and tenadonB than the Orthodos 
Gharch, it only holds fast to what it has already got, and forces 
no Btranger into its fold except by conBiderations of self-intereBt ; in 
short, it is a mere political engme, worked with the same moderation 
which bharacterises Baasia’s action all ronnd. • 

For pnrpofies of her own, with which we have no immediate con- 
cern, Babsia has thought it advisable to ally herself with France. 
The underhand ** reptile" Press of Germany is always harping upon 
the ** irreconcilable divergence of interests" between ourselves and 
Bussia ; but there is no reason to suppose, whatever France’s motives 
may have been, that Russia, in consenting to an alliance with her, 
coveted France’s assistance against ourselves, or felt in any way the 
need of Fiance’s support for her safety against our attacks. True, 
Bussia has dropped seeds in Egypt, Abyssinia, Alaska, and Siam^ 
which are intended to grow and serve for feature use as occasion may 
require. But there is no need to get excited about that — ^those are 
mere diplomatic moves of a perfectly honourable and legitimate 
character. However much we may wish that Russia would accom- 
modate us more, it must be admitted that her policy is free from 
^rty tricks and violent surprises ; in short, regarding her Government 
as a human being, in dealing with RussiB we feel that we have to 
do with a gentleman. 

We have no reason to fear Russia ; Russia has no reason to fear 
us. Our position may be exposed to danger, chiefly external ; but it 
must not be forgotten that Russia is also exposed to danger, chiefly 
internal. She desires p^ace as much as we do. So far as England 
is concerned, Russia can afford to be indifferent to the French alliance ; 
but she requires it in order that she may develop her resources free 
from the bugbear of Germany on her flank. We have no need of 
France’s alliance, either to protect ourselves against Russia or against 
Germany Consequently there is no interest to compensate us for 
tying ourselves down and throwing our weight in the Franco-Russian 
scale. Were we to do so, and were peace preserved, we should find 
nothing we want from Russia which France could help us to get, and 
nothing we want from France which Russia could aid us to get with- 
out playing false to France ; whereas, if war broke out, we oonld take 
care of ourselves. On the other hand, there are several things France 
wants from ns, and it is certain that if she oonld she would take them 
firom ns now by force with Rnssia^s assistance, without going out of 
her way to prove to us, as M. de PressensS endeavours to do, that it 
is fer our own interest to **make advances," and give her what she 
wints of onr own accord. But peace would probably not be preserved 
in tUs way ; the formal adherion of England to the Franoo-Russiaik 
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allianoe would mean snoh a propondeianoe of saTal and military 
power that the Triple Alliance (which means Germai^ for this pur- 
pose) would be reduced to such intolerable iuBignificanoe that abe 
could not afford to keep the peace. There is no reason why we should 
not settle our differences with France independently of Bussia (who 
has really little concern with them), just as we can settle our di&rencea 
with Bussia independently of France. 

Our differences with France are many. There is the west coast of 
Newfoundland fishery question. If a local bargain were made, France 
would probably willingly barter the right to make herself disagreeable 
on the coast of Newfoundland for a counter right we possess to pul) 
down any fortifications she may erect on her islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, ilat neither Canada nor the United States would agree 
to this. Then there is the Egyptian question, in which Bussia only 
has a moderate interest; but even that moderate inteiest wonld not 
be made any greater by Russia’s mdiug France to obtain complete 
command of the Suez Canal both by land and by sea. The West 
African difficulty looks serious, but at bottom it is more a question of 
amour propre than general utility. The French Jiave not the samft 
calm and practical way of dealing with such matters that the Bussiaui^ 
have. A leading Frenchmau. M. le Myre de Vilers, made a speech 
the other day iu which be boasted of France’s paralysing ” British 
hopes in the Indian Ocean. This expression ])utB the whole French 
attitude —1 mean, of course, the attitude of the inlransigatnt'^, or 
unreasouableS' -in a nutshell. As a colonial power Franco has been 
a failure almost every wliore : her few great steamer lines are all sub- 
sidised; her trade is heavily protected; she has hundreds of soldiers 
to ‘‘protect" each colonist; and her colonies do not afford a career 
for her }oiiDg men. Yet the sight of British colonial success is so 
galling t(; her that a large jiortioii of the French people consider, with 
M. de Viloj‘*<, Ill'll they are amply rowaided if they can only “paralyse ” 
the action of their successful rivals without obtaining any tangible 
advantage for themselves. The Hassians, on the other hand, are 
doing solid, useful work wherever they go -sending out colonies, 
building railways, and introducing public order : there is nothing 
empty or showy about Bnssian occupation. It must be admitted that 
the French are exceedingly liberal in creating steamer lines without 
trade, docks ” or warehouses without cargo, roads without traffic, and 
so on ; in their cdonies, moreover, there is, conpled with a oertun 
feverish individual tendency to bully, a generous public capacity for 
safegnarding the rights of the indiglm. In short, sentiment, theory, 
and science — all admirable qualities in their way — are the leading 
features of French rale, which, in practice, oripfto trade, frightens 
away capital, demoraUses the natives, and never pays its way, even in 
Algeria. On the other hand, wherever Boiaiaiii open oat a eomiliy 
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bg tnde eomminiwtipii% «ad, in e word, abeorbmg the ligitm tm 
the Bossian administrative syttem} in a word, the Bflsshtttti have a 
mission, and are praotieal ocdoniate like onmlrea, 01^7 that tirnymaYo 
on a different line, Or, rather, on a different gauge. So long as a 
majority of infinential persons in France persisb in taking a sintefal' 
Tiew of colonial policy, so long will there be friction between the 
legitimate expansion of Great Britain and the iictitions showiness of 
French efforts, which maybe compared with those of a scalier who has 
not the remotest prospect of wintung the race, bat who claims the 
right to occupy part of the coarse, and to take his chance of piddog 
ap something by a foal. This state of affairs would not matter much 
were it not that Bossia, in order to protect herself against German 
aggression whilst her whole resources are devoted to developing her 
internal wealth, had foand it useful to enlist the general countenance 
of France, which arrangement necessitates on the part of Russia 
occasional counter favours to France in directions where her own 
interests are not toached In this way Hassia can make herself 
disagreeable to us in many parts of the world mthont our being able 
to retaliate with the same light hand. Russia wants nothing from ns 
in any part of the world , she does not even want money, so long as 
she can keep France in a good hopeful humour. Thus it falls out 
that, though there is nothing whate\er to make the solid Russian 
interests clash with ours, or to prevent perfectly above-bu^rd and 
honourable dealings betvseeu ourselves aad Russia, she is oittm forced 
in her own interests to abet tl e unreasonable pretensions of France. 
The remedy would, of course, be to couciliate France in such a way 
that she would have no interest in thwarting ns, or in inducing 
Russia to aid her in doing so. This, in fact, brings us round, though 
by a different loute, to M de Prec&entf^’s position : Aie you strong 
enough to stand alone and risk our combining to destroy yon ? Are 
you sure that we are not strong enough even to do this without 
running the risk of forcing you into the arms of the Triple 
Alliance?” 

There are several answers to this question. First : ** If you are 
really so strong, why proclaim it from the hoosetops and invite us to 
share your strength ? Why not force the world to keep the peace by 
exposing your strength ? ” Any great Power may plunge all Bnrope 
into a murderous general war rash or deliberately violent action; 
and if such great Power be determined to do so, or to ijak doing so^ 
i&en Great Britain has no cboioe in the matter, whether she be 
driven to it intrigue or by force. The only thing we can do is to 
look nnoeasingly to our naval defences in the first instance ; and, if 
poarible, to strengthen also onr second line, fighting for ear lives when 
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libs iSm» mata. In tikn of a ooilitibn againafi nifi things would 
ii!Amb|i«dl]^)go liatd ; but after all, if things m to come to that pass, 
a tnan pan only die onoe — and he must die onae^whilat the daughter 
ol millions is only the hastening of individual events under droum- 
Btanees of unusud excitement. Life is not worth having, at least to 
many of us, except under the oondidons of freedom to which we have 
been accustomed, and we had better all perish than accept dishonour- 
able conditions. Besides, we might succeed in turning the tables 
upon our enemies if we stood np to them with a stout heart. Nations 
imbued with these sentiments do not, however, easily perish. Apart 
from what we can do ourselves, we have kinsmen l^yond the seas ; 
and although there are many points of difference between us and the 
United States, they, as well as our own kinsmen, are not likely to 
stand by whilst a Frenchman aided by a rrussian, or a Russian, holds 
a sword to our throats. Besides, as 1 have said before — allowance 
made for human weaknesses and diplomatic guile the Russians 
require peace for their own development * the masses are only lust 
emerging from savagery and semi starvation : a general war with risk 
of revolution would by no means suit Russia's calculation even hoin i 
pnrely interested point of view, and apait from all moial cot 
aiderations. But thc*e is anothei important point to be couBidori-d 
In our ignorance of the Russians as a people, we are apt to picture 
them a cruel, treacherous, gieedy lace, without any high moral 
sentiment whatever. When 1 was in Russia I watched all clasbes 
very carefully, and to my surprise [ found that the Kiissians, 
espedally the ignorant and nniniormed, held the same false idea of 
us : they seemed to consider that we tyrannised and tortured Ireland 
just as we supposed — perhaps rightly once — they humbled Poland ; 
they honestly felt that, pleasant fellows though we might be, with 
plenty of cash to spend, we were as a race biutal, grasping, 
domineering, cunning, unscrupulous, meddhng, hypocritical — in short 
almost everything that is bad, except cowards. On the other hand, 
I found that the Russians by temperament were without exception 
the gentlest, most easy-going and humane nation in Fnrope— and 
1 have seen them all. Their defects are many, but the leading 
feature b the Russbn character, high and low, which stands above 
faults of which they have their full share, is an enthnsiaetic, generous 
humanity, easily moved to sadness and tears; full of expansive 
gratitude for kindness ; free from meanness, pettiness, and conning 
greed. In short, it struck me, the more I contemplated the Rnseian 
character, that they were the only people in Europe who poBsessed 
several of the better oharacteiistics of ourselves. The Rnssians are 
not so fond of fhir play, not so truthful, not so energetic, not so 
manly as we are ; but, on the other hand, they are less hypocritical, 
more truly modest, gentler, more tender, more truly religious, more 
YOU LXZin. 2 H 
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immftiie, and less brntal and yiolent in every way. Thie bedng bo, 
I decline to Mieve that the Bnsnan nation as a My, or the Bnssian 
Government as its representative — ^which shares the virtues and vices 
of that body— would ever lend itself heart and soul to an aggressive 
general war for mere purposes of spite and plunder; and in this 
matter, far inferior lAiongh the BussianB are to their new tdlies in 
intelb'gence, wit, vivacity, and many other noble qualities, they are 
infinitely superior to the French. They are a jnster race, with less 
venom. 

Finally, even in France it is by no means every one that shares 
the spiteful sentimentB of the extreme colonial party and the gallery 
Press. The hard-headed, solid masses, though easily moved to foolish 
enthusiasm, in their calmer moments must see that Great Britain is 
doing them no harm in any part of the world, and is not threatening 
them in any way. Even in Egypt, our occupation has been of great 
advantage to French investors. French financiers have not succeeded 
in establishing an equilibrium at home : could they have done the work 
we have done in Egypt ? What privileges do British subjects enjoy 
in any part of our Empire which the French cannot share ? That 
France is at the head of civilisation in many respects no one can 
deny. No Christian missions are more dismterested or more devoted 
than those of France. In literature and art, in refinement, polish of 
manners, industry, charity, public enterprise, science, good taste, 
luxury, and in many other admirable thmgs, she is nnsurpasoed, if not 
unequalled. No country is more pleasant to live in, and she has no 
surplus population clamouring far an outlet. There is really no reason 
why her interests should clash with ours if she would only be content 
with her natural sphere. As the admired entertainer and caterer of 
Europe, she has no call to cut a figure abroad. Our gloomy climate 
has no charms for half the year : it is only by labour or ontdoci 
sports that we can pass the time without ennui. The population has 
far outgrown the food resources of the land. Emigration is an 
absolute necessity. When we do emigrate and undertake the 
administration, we are the only nation that shares and shares alike 
with all nationalities. We retab no exclnsive privileges for British 
subjects. Why, then, should our action be paralysed ” ? Why 
should not France endeavour to meet us at all pomts m an equitable 
spirit ? Why not encourage us ? 

As to leaguing with the DueJ Alliance for the destruction of the 
Triple Alliance, or vice- versd, it is conceivable that the violence of either 
might drive us in self-defence to adopt one or the other course ; but, 
smce there is a balance of power, why not leave it thus balancing ? 
England has never threatened either France or Germany, and is pre- 
emmently the Power whose bterests lie exclusively in peace. What 
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hum is there in her lying, like the United Btatee for inatanoe, bqrond 
the i^)here of the beluioe ? Why ehonld not neflotiate snocoec 
fully her matter^ of mataal intew«fe, either with each of the two 
AUianoBB as wholeSj or with eaoh Power of either Allianoe as units ? 
It may be true that her outside position gives her power to do harm 
by giving a preponderance to one of the two bidances ; but, on the 
other hand, either alliance, or any member of either, hhs the power to 
precipitate war if it chooses. Why, then, should England be par- 
ticalwly suspected? Seeing that the vast military forces of the 
Continental Powers are now balanced, surely England is the one i^ower 
par exeetlence fitted by Nature to stand off, when it is remembered 
that she possesses no aggressive military force at all. The naval 
forces of the two Alliances are also balanced. Why should England’s 
preponderance in naval force be grudged her, seeing that it is practi- 
cally her only defence ? 

Germany’s present position is singular. It is marvellous that the 
most patient, scientific, orderly, and philosophic people in the world 
should allow the popular voice — ^which in Germany is far from being 
the voice of rashness and ignorance-* to be swamped in the votes of 
Imperialism, or rather, as M. de Presseub^ puts it, of Prussian parti- 
cularism, of the most domineering and unsympathetic kind. It is 
indeed, an ironical turn of Destiny’s wheel that a nation which was 
the first to think itself free of clerical domination should fall the first 
a prey ter Government by the grace of God. This is a colpo di 'dato 
di Dominiddw with a vengeance. Sometimes a hero of magnificent 
physique and nerveless courage may pose successfully for a time as a 
Charles XIl., just as with the ancient Turks the elected khan was 
apt to be the man with the strongest arm. Or a military genius like 
Napoleon may bear down all considerations by the sheer force of his 
will and intellect. It is perhaps a disaster for the world that the 
great Emperor Frederick had not a longer life, for it is he of the 
three who was a truly great man. Under his sage and moderate 
guidance the best qualides of the newly aroused German race would 
almost certainly have been developed, after their centuries of dormancy 
under foreign political tyranny, into a magnificent whole of industry, 
fiurnesa, peace, and honour. Excuse may readily be found for the 
rough, unscmpulouB genius of a Bismarck, during the tianditioii period 
when Germany was emerging from a chrysalis state. Under present 
conditions it is hardly possible to conceive a more uselessly cynical, 
greedy, and immoral standard of political morality than that which 
found favour in Prussia a few weeks ago. The action of Peters 
in Africa is only too typical on an individual scale of what the 
principles of the Government are apt to degenerato into on a 
political scale when the worst passions are let loose and enoon- 
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ri^dd. By Gorerament, of ooarae 1 mean the blosteriiig diqae of 
Jankm who appaarei for a time to form the inner olrole of the 
present raWs connoil. Amidst sanotimonions pleaft for the oonnte- 
dance of the Deity and the interests of peace, a policy towards Greece 
and Turkey was adopted which disclosed erery element of malice, selfidi- 
ness, and absence of noble i^mpathy. The theatrical attack upon a 
helpless and defeated Power, almost within a year of the date when 
an equally capridons show was made of protecting that Power from 
dismemberment, shows what would probably be the uses to which the 
navy would be put if the Beichstag were to give the Prussian Junker 
clique a perfectly free hand. Amid protestations that Germany’s 
whole power would be placed at the Ozar’s disposal should any memW 
of the Concert break the peace, a deliberate start was given to the 
iniquitous game of grab, and it looked as though an attempt was being 
made to embroil the whole Far East. Possibly it was thought that 
a large portion of the British Fleet might be decoyed to the China 
seas by provoking an outburst of commercial jealousy. It is even 
possible that Prince Henry was sent away because he had been 
spoken of as a possible regent — in the event of the Emperor's health 
giving way. No man knows what the morrow may bring forth in 
Germany, and no man knows what the capricious action of Germany 
may not bring forth in Europe, or China. The vain, restless activity 
which kept Napoleon I[£. perpetually under the eye of Europe, and 
finally brought about his fall, seems to be faithfully imitated nowadays 
by Germany. The Triple Alliance as a body can have nothing to do 
with these dramatic tiltings of one of its members ; and, even if it 
could, it is hardly conceivable that Great Britain should join hands 
with it to support a policy of agrarianism, Itee-Majestiy personal pique, 
inhumanity, and wanton aggression. The real ezplanatbn probably 
lies in the fact that af&irs at home were so dangerous that a diver- 
sion abroad was looked to in order to let off popular steam. In justice 
to the Emperor, however, and to his Council, it must be admitted that 
the BucoesB of the astounding China myp does not seem to have turned 
their heads, but rather to have sobered them down a little since the 
year 1898 began, and to have led to a less hostile attitude towards 
Great Britain. 

Sentiments adverse to militant aggressiyeness abroad are indeed 
held by many Germans, if not the majority of them, at least in 
all the States but Prussia; but personal liberty is at a lower ebb 
in Germany now than it is in very Bussia. Even letters received 
from Germany show signs of extreme caution. The Germans have 
always been a timid race, though never lacking in courage to fight 
for their •liberties in a defensive way. l%ey are so overawed 
the police and by militaiy despotism that the groat thinkers, the 
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Boholftra, the millionaires, the riedng genrases are little better than 
a pack of skalking schoolboys with their eyes fartively tamed np at 
the master's cane. In Russia, God knows, the arm of Goremment is 
evident enough, and in the hands of indiscreet offidols often becomes 
tyrannical and nnjnst ; but there at least we have ignorant masses to 
deal with, and a conscientions paternal master. Alexander III. was 
one of Natnre’s gentlemen in feeling and sympathy, in loyalty, and in 
honour. Nicholas II. has also, so far, comport himself with a 
pmdence and correctness which compel respect. If the Caor’s agents 
occasionally fail him, it is not always the fault of the Czar, nor eren 
of his Ministers. At least the Government strains every nerve to 
improve the position of its shaggy flocks : no question of personal 
vanity, craven submission to foreign allies, or family pique comes in. 
As in the case of M. de Witte, the humblest Russian may aspire to 
become a ruler. But the Emperor of Germany can only preserve 
even public respect for his personality by confiscating an issue t){ 
Kladderadatsch and imprisoning professors for Uac-Majesid ; he 
scarcely ever opens his month publicly but what an amused smile 
spreads all over Europe. There is little or nothing of the true hero 
in him. He estranges his relatives, gives away his Imperial dignity, 
and is apt to make the actors upon the stage which ho directs feel 
thorongUy ashamed both of their own parts and of himself. 

But the Emperor is not by any means the German nation, though 
he himself often appears to think so. The Germans of course vary, 
and a Prussian is not the same as a Bavarian or a Saxon, But, taking 
them all round, the Germans left to their own better judgment, free 
from police espionage and bullying, are a quiet, reasonable, sympathetic, 
ploddiog people ; rather more animal in their pleasures than we are ; 
not so gentle as the Russians ; but more timid, and nearly as kind ; 
gross and uncouth in manners; either religions enthusiasts or 
religiophobes ; somewhat sour-tempered ; greedy, unless restrained; 
less humorons than the Russians, less witty than the French ; careful, 
exact, and, if harsh, generally as strong in character as in physique. 
The nature of the German is envious rather than jealous ; he has none 
of the frank, generons, hospitality of the Russian ; he is essentially 
a selfish man; rancorous, underhanded; but not vengeful in the 
Corsican sense. A great many of his less beautiful characteristics are 
also ours ; but what the German essentially lacks is our sense of fair 
play and our personal pluck. He has plenty of gregarious courage 
under discipline, and the German officer is full of fire and honour" 
when a defenceless civilian insults him ; but, man for man, the 
German has not the personid courage of either the Russian or French- 
man. He is the sort of man in his evil moments to hit you when 
you are down, which a Russian will not do at any time. It will be 
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aoiM HuOi lihe AAp$ of tto iMige dmuHi'ii U loMiIl^ 
jSflbvent bom tihat of any otibr paoplo in Bavopn Sb olukiA^^ in 
shorty ifi one which oaeDy dq^anemte into aggNeuriTi eoqniiiktweii, 
or relapsee into patient 6o^i^, aooordiQg to the inflnenoee which 
work upon it, and according to^t^ proepeote of gain withont risk) or 
paniBhment withont eecape, wUoh seem to him imminent The 
recent behavionr of Germans in the Austrian Keichstag is a good 
instance of what oinlised human beings of the German l^pe may 
become under the provocative influence of race hatreds and dis- 
appointed expectations. 

7et there is no reason why we should not be as snooessful in 
conciliating the Germans as in conciliating the Frendi and the 
Hnssians. Setting aside the personal rancour nourished by the 
Emperor himself^ traceable in most cases to wounded vanity, there is 
no solid German interest which clashes with onrs except the interest 
of commerce. German commerce enjoys exactly the same privileges 
in English colonies that British commerce does. When Germany was 
not yet in a position to protect her«ielf abroad, she never on any 
occasion ran any risk of injustice at British hands ; indeed, her policy 
was always the comfortable one of taking refuge under the wing of 
the British pioneer, who nevei once failed her. In the PV East 
Biitibh officials were id ways as ready to protect nnrepreseuted 
Germans as to protect their own nationals. And since the volume of 
German trade has increased things have not changed : even though 
(largely through the fault of self sufficient Pjnglishmen themselves) 
German traders have by their supenor suppleness encroached upon 
the British trade preserves, and to a certain extent aronsed the alarm 
and jealousy of British tradms yet theie has never been any change 
ID British policy. German trade is as safe abroad as ever it was, and 
so long as the impulsive EoiperDr reframs from unjust aggression, it 
will remain so. Germans pieier the freedom of England to the 
prying police domination oi their own administration. German 
merchants are fully represented in English banks, English munici- 
palities, English steamer companies; German mphjfh are as mnch 
appreciated as ever m English oommercial houses. In short, if we 
put aside the inevitable commercial jealousy, which after all is no 
greatei between German and English houses thau between rival 
Euglbh houses themselves ; if we leave out of consideration the evil 
but transient national effect pivxiueed by the Em|)eror’s namerons 
foolish individual acts, there remmns nothing to justify the persistent 
harbouring and cnltivating of national resentment. That we have 
colonies and Germany has not is no just groniid ffir complaint, for we 
had those oolonies long before she became a WeUmaM, and she is, 
and always will be, able to utilise them freely, just as if they were her 
own, for all commercial purposes. As a colonist the German (under 
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hifl own rule) fa even mote bopeless thiii the Beemsto 

hA fa imposBible to oonoeive any fam. of gownment bat the 
domineeiing police-bally type. Let ns hope that Herr Tcm Bulow 
fa serbns, and that a new start on honestly liberal principles will 
be made at Eiao Obao. The pictare of Heligoland as it now 
fa-*nativ6 ^palace forbidden to stand in groaps ; dancing and 
concert rooms only open twice a week ; 2000 natiyes superoilioasly 
treated by the police and military ; bathing visitors coming across from 
Hambarg rarely and for days, instead of regularly and for months 
— all this (though Heligoland fa not exactly a colony) is typicfd of 
the German officiaFs impracticable ideas, and contrasts sadly with the 
good old days when six nnarmed British blae-jackets formed the sole 
** force ” of the island ; when the town swarmed all the season with 
happy German families enjoying a whole summer’s liberty ; when the 
inoffensive inhabitants spent their lives in groups examining the sea 
with their telescopes, preparing the skiim of seaWl, taking service as 
pilots, and enjoying absoluto freedom. 

Just as there is no chance whatever of our joining (lei many and 
her allies (with neither of whom we have any bone to pick) m order 
to protect ourselves agabbt France and Uussia, so theie is uo clianv* 
of our joining the Dual Alliance in order to inflict an injury upon 
Germany. That is, in each case, unless wo are wilfully forced to do 
BO. Let German trade go on increasing : we may be jealous ; but we 
shall de our best in a legitimate way to redress the balance. Wai can 
never break out between Geimany and oaraelves, except by the 
deliberate act of Germany herself; and this is an m^tremely 
improbable event so long as the resolutions takeu in the Fatherland 
are left to the good sense of the German people themselves, and bo 
long as they have the coinage to resist the unwise caprices of a ruler 
who may drag them to destruction, and perhaps the rest of Europe 
too. At present, Germany is more of a despotism even than HursIr. 
In Eussia there is an honebt desire to develop the country and do no 
harm to any one beyond it ; and in any oase Absolutism has the excuse 
that 95 per cent, of the populace are illiterate. But in Germany we 
have the singular spectacle of the best educated and in many 
respects most capable nation in the world led helplessly at the 
heels of a monarch whose personality is rogarded with infi^tely loss 
respect than that of either of his predecessors. Have the people of 
Bavaria, Saxony, and the other kingdoms and duchies of the Empire 
no right to speak? Have not the rulers of these States as well* 
founded a stake in the Empire as the King of Prussia ? What is the 
satisfaction in life if it is to be at the mercy of the spy and the 
policeman for ever ? Security fa not a sufficient plea, for life in a 
prison might be justified on the same grounds. 

The future of Europe reslly lies with the Gorman people, quite 
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mndi at least as it Hes'with tbe supposed antoenoy of the Tsar and 
the supposed desire for rerenge of the IVench. If the Glerman peqple 
would only shake themselTeB up and insist upon their supreme ruler 
confining his action within constitutional hounds, there would be no 
question of preponderance and allianoea, and the evil suspicions which 
now force the Contmental nations to waste all their resources upon 
armaments might gradually fade away and leave the course open for 
an era of arbitration. 

QuOKUM PSBS FI'J. 



THE COLLISION OF THE OLD WORLD 
AND THE NEW. 


T H K outbreak of war between the American Repnblic and a Euro- 
pean Power ia an ereut so startling that no one Las yet begun 
to measure the possible results. But it becomes tlie Kaglish people, 
of all others, to consider promptly and profoundly what it means. It 
is a misfortune for ns and for the world that at such a moment we 
have no statesman at the helm of empire ; but only a weary, sick 
and spiritiess incubus, assisted b his alrsence by an amiable phUosupher. 
There have been times of late when men of affairs have sighed for 
Palmerston, and times when they have regretted Disraeli. Now, 
there is reason to wish we had a Cromwell back again. But tben> is 
nobody except Lord Salisbury, and we must do the best we can. 

Into the merits of the quarrel there is little need to enter now. 
It may be conceded that the leading American politicians — men like 
Mr. Davies and Mr. Foraker, for example - -have not covered ihemselves 
with glory by any nobility of attitude m a great crisis. It may be 
said, if any one cares to say it, that “ the Constitntion ” has not in 
this case bMU of mneh nse for any wholesome end. It is manifest 
that a great part of the American press has behaved abominably, and 
that the sugar rings, and the financial backers of the Cnbsn Junta, and 
the filibustering cliques have perverted a great issue bto sordid con- 
siderationB. Ilowever probably we may snspect that the Maine was 
wrecked hy a fonl act, or, at the best, by culpable carelessness b lettbg 
her anchor over a mine, it is just to admit that Congress is not l^ally 
jnatified b basbg the American case on this grievance, when Spab, 
denybg the whde oase^ has offered to go to arintratum as to both the 
facta and the resnlting liaMUtiea, and ihe o&r atanda refnaed. 

Bat all these pleas are bsaide the real isaoe. The broad fiust is 
that a great colony, in whudi lai^ American intereats are at shdee, 
m.um 2 s 
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«&d whidh IB itself the xiext neiglibonr of the United States, has been 
for generations abominably misgoyemed, and has been for an intoler- 
able period in revolt ; that Spain has proved to be hopelessly unable 
to re-establish a stable and civilised condition of adaira in the island ; 
and that in her fruitless efforts she has for a long time past been 
guilty of revolting cruelty. Under these circumstances, the great 
Republic has found itself gradually drawn and driven by the necessi- 
ties of the case to interfere, much as Greece was in Crete. In such a 
case, if a stable Revolutionary Government had existed, the correct ” 
course would probably have been to recognise it. Unfortunately, 
though the Cabans are dogged and sucoessful in their resistance to 
the Spanish power and can hold out in a wild country, they are not 
strong enough to establish a Government with which foreign Powers 
could reasonably be expected to negotiate. Hence the whole matter 
drifted, growing worse as time went on, until the tardy concessions 
of a somewhat unreliable autonomy/* and finally of a somewhat 
shadowy “ suspension of hostilities” were futile, and until, with the 
help of the tragic incident of the J/ame, a state of popular feeling 
had arisen in America such as nothing but *‘the liberation of Cuba” 
would content. 

America, then, has not invented a crisis for her own evil ends. 
She has been dragged and driven into a crisis, which probably her 
shrewdest business men regret, by elemental forces of humanity and 
of sympathy for oppressed peoples, and a natural desire to extend the 
bounds of liberty. To these motives, apart from the deep influeiice 
of kindred, all that is best in these islands will respond. That is 
itself a sufficient reason for the startling manifestation of English 
sympathy for the United States which we have witnessed within the 
past few weeks. No friend of liberty and progress can doubt that 
this is a happy circumstance —but there is much more to be considered 
in connection with it than an amiable wave of emotion, and it is 
expedient that we should look the situation in the face. 

The greatest events in the world’s evolution have a way of hap- 
pening suddenly. The long discontent of the American colonies in 
the bad old days of George 111. blazed out into armed resistance and 
republican independence over an incident which, as it seems to the 
student of history, might easily have fallen out otherwise. There 
are probably few who doubt that the incident was, in its way, 
inevitable, and a natural part of the world’s development, but it 
was a deplorable accident all the same. When the breach came it 
produced and left behind it bitter memories, and these unhappily 
were fostered and increased by the mischievous line pursued many 
leaders of English opinion in the terrible days of the War of Seoession, 
and by the long dispute which Mr. Gladstone, to his eternal honour, 
ended ly the Alabama arhitiation. Probably there were other causes, 
not political, which intensified the hostility of natioDS near akin and, 
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in many of lihe moBfc esBential facte of life, alike* It is nnhappily 
notorious that only a very few years ago even the best Americans** were 
received in the social life of England with a kind of sneer. It is also 
trne that the great bulk of the Americans themselves, for lack of 
closer knowledge of the comfortable absurdities which we foster in 
the Old World, assumed that England was a murii more ef&te, 
illiberal, and nobility-ridden community than she is. 

Within our own lifetime both these barriers have been broken down. 
The Americans are pouring into London now with almost the same 
enthusiasn^ and with probably as much enjoyment as they once poured 
into Paris, and they are received everywhere with kindness and appre- 
ciation. They, on the other hand, even to the typical man who views 
the world from a comer store in a Western town, have learnt to know 
that, whatever may be true of the Continent of Europe, London and 
Birmingham and Glasgow are communities at least as progressive, in 
the real sense of the word, as either New lITork or J*eoria, and that in 
spite of our national mania for expressing all our new ideas and 
arrangements in terms that date from the Plantagenet, or at least the 
Tudor times, wo are quite as much alive to the great ideals of freedom 
and democracy and the ** government of the people by the people for 
the people '* as anybody is in Washington. 

It needed, however, an international incident to give some expres- 
sion to these new relations. Unluckily, not ojily during the Afnbcuna 
disputes; but ever since, we have had little internaiioDal business with 
our cousins across the sea, except in contentious matters, which, if 
they were not always important, were often irritating. The first sign 
of a real rapjfroi’hcjncnt was the excellent effort to arrange an arbitra- 
tion treaty which grew out of what might otherwise have been a very 
awkward (}aarrel, and which seemed at one time as if it might be a 
charter of eternal amity. How that miscarried it is needless now to 
remember. But it is important to notice that down to that time, and, 
indeed, down to this, American statesmen had been acting upon a fixed 
idea which made intimate relations between the United States and 
this country unlikely ; they had been brought up to believe, and they 
held tenaciously to the notion, that the United States could and should 
keep herself absolutely free from all entanglements with the Powers 
of the Old World. They also assumed, sometimes tacitly and some- 
times with pardonable exaggerations of vocal patriotism, that the United 
Btates was the destined leader of the New World, and that all Euro- 
pean Powers who held any territory in or near North America were 
there more or less on sufferance. Bo far did the authorities at Wash- 
ington carry this theory of aloofness that they even declined to inter- 
fere, although they apparently had both an interest and a duly in 
doing so, in the arrangements made between the European Powers 
concerning the development of the continent of Africa. And when 
a large body of English public opinion was striving agamst great odds 
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io the name of humanity and liberty to do something first for Armenia 
and then for Crete and Greece^ although the j^mpathies of America 
were unquestionably on the same side, it appears to be clear that the 
American statesmen practically washed their hands of all responsibility 
in the matter. 

We are in no way concerned to discuss the wisdom or unwisdom 
of that attitude. Indeed, it is clear enough that for sodi a nal^n 
as the rapidly-growing KepnUic, it was almost ineritable. 2t is 
more important to observe that such a diplomatic isbiatioii could nbt 
last, and that of late there have been many signs that America is 
entering, whether she will or no, upon another phase of her history 
in which she can resist these wider responsibilities no longer. One 
set of incidents which shows the drift of things is the series of 
troubles in Hawaii which are ending at last, in spite of all protests 
of the old school, in the establishment of an American outpoat far 
on the road to Australasia, in the midst of a network of relations 
and difficulties socb as the old time politicians of the United States had 
no concern with. Another world-circumstanoe which is driving them 
with irresistible force in the same direction is the paralytic stroke 
which has suddenly smitten the Empire of China. Although the 
American statesmen stood aloof from the scramble for Africa, and 
the regulations made at Berlin concerning African trade and jnris- 
diction, it is iiuposbible to suppobo that they can equally stand aside 
and bee China parcelled out among the European Statei^ It is 
notorious that China is in .^ome respects their most natural field for 
commercial development ovei sea. American interests and enterprise 
in China Lave long been Impoitant and must grow enormously. It 
would be a suicidal p(;liC 3 ' Washington to allow the Powers ol 
Europe to parcel out the Vellow Empire into tariff zones ; and even if 
Great Britain secured for free trade a certain portion of the territory, 
that mitigation of the evil would hardly reconcile the United States to 
the loss of such an enormous field of possibilities. 

While these forces are rapidly developing comes this new inter* 
national incident of the Cuban trouble ; and on n sadden the United 
States, which have hitherto hardly dreamed that they would ever be 
at war with any Power*— except, perhaps, ourselves — find themselves 
at grips with one of th«» Powers of Continental Europe. It is idle to 
speculate at this stage on what the issues of battle may bring forth ; 
there is little reason to believe that the contest will ^ either easily 
or quickly settled ; but, whatever victories or defeats may come, there 
can be no doubt that momentous cansequences must follow for 
America from the very fact that she has found it necessary to fight. 
During the negotiations there was evidence enough of the way in 
which sndi a fact changes the situation for American diplomacy. It 
is well-known that all the Continental Powers took the side of Spain. 
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It seemed, indeed, at one time, as if very seriona pressnre might be 
brought by onr old friend the Concert of Eorope, nominally in the 
interests of peace, bat really for the resone of a Earopean sovereignty 
from a very awkward sitnation. These attempts represented the 
converging effect of several different anti-Ameiican tendencies* In 
i^e first pl^ Aostria, for reasons of dynastic alliance and religiona 
and^ historical sympathies, is frankly and strennoosly the friend of 
Spahu In the next place, both Italy and France, little as they love 
one another, are anxions to prevent the crippling and possible destruc- 
tion of the third Power in that group which they talk of as the Latin 
Union. In the existing system of Earopean alliances it might be 
snpposed that the common instincks and interests of the three Latin 
nations had been forgotten ; bat there are many statesmen, both in 
France anj Italy, who have by no means lost sight of the fact that 
snch a groaping might well have been made in the last generation, 
and may come to be neoessaiy in the next. Farther, it is perfectly 
well-known that there are currents of violent anti-American feeling in 
ruling qaarters in Berlin, and the German Empire was, therefore, 
perfectly ready to enter con a more into the designs of its existing 
partners at Vienna and Rome. Rassia, of all the Continental J^owers, 
was probably the least inclined to thwart America, but she has no 
interests or sympathies which would make it worth while to oppose in 
each a qaestion the desires of France. 

One*thiDg, and one thing only, prevented the C’oucert of Kurope 
from putting on any pressure beyond that of platonic represeutationb' 
that was the outburst of public opinion in England, which made it 
clear that, however compliant the Ministry might have been in other 
questions, they would not and could not do anything but sever them- 
selves from the Concert if it attempted to impose its will on the United 
States. As in such a matter the Concert of Eorope could obviously 
act in the last resort only by naval operations, England practically 
held the veto, and for the moment the C^oncert is dumb. 

It is idle to suppose, however, that the danger has gone by. It 
may easily happen that at any turn in the operations of war there may 
seem to be an opportunity for intervention and that the I'owers of 
Europe may be tempted to return to the ]>olicy of pressare. 

Behind these diplomatic relations and possibilities there is another 
aspect of the subject which it is as well to face. It is very possible 
that the responsible men at Washington do not intend nor desire to 
annex Caba. Nevertheless it is the opinion of those most competent 
to jadge that the end of the war, in which of coarse* America can 
hardly fail to be successfal sooner or later, will be that the United 
States will have to take the island in one form or other, and become 
responsible for its fatnre. There are those who say that this will be 
on nnfoxtanate result* It is nndonbtedly true that it will not be 
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i^tog^iher a oonrenient one for the United States. If the poptdatiott 
of the island is to be admitted to American citizenship — a logical 
consequence which cannot long be avoided — the resnlts will be dis- 
tinctly awkward. In Cuba itself the insurgents who are now fighting* 
Spain would probably be almost equally dissatisfied with a CioTernment 
which was engineered from Washington or New York. Certainly the 
people of colour in Cuba who, it the truth were known, are probably 
half the population, would not, as on enthusiast for liberty might 
expect, find themselves happier under the domination of the American 
carpet-bagger than they were under the normal conditions of the 
KSpanish Government. But, after making all allowances, it is obvious 
that this is the proper result So far as industrial development is 
concerned it might plausibly be argued that every island in the Antilles 
would be more prosperous and better managed if the whole archipelago 
were annexed to-morrow. It is quite certain that even in some of our 
own islands it is to American enterprise and capital that the best 
results— for example, in the development of the fruit trade— must be 
traced. The present Cuban population would probably be discontented 
under American auspices, but Cuba itself, which is now for the most 
part a grievous wilderness, would blossom into nnimagined prosperity 
an I productiveness within a generation. 

One may take it, then, that the inevitableness of things will add 
the island to the territories of the Eepublic before many years are 
over. But if Cuba goes, so will Puerto Kico. And if botii these 
great islands are annexed, it is impossible to imagine that the chaotic 
island which lies between them, and which has before now petitioned 
of itself for annexation, will long remain behind. This, then, is a 
situation which gives occasion for thought to the European Powers. 
Onoe America extends her borders so as to include the greatest of 
the Antilles, the American Jingo is bonnd to cast covetous eyes upon 
the rest of the group, whether it be owned by England, or by France, 
or by Holland, or by anybody else. As a matter of strategical fact, 
the great American interest in this region is the command of the line 
of transit at Panama, and of the hypothetical canal of Nicaragua. 
For both these purposes even the possession of Cuba does not enable 
the United States to dominate the sitnation. Having once commenced 
the enticing game of making snccessfnl war with Europe, and develop- 
ing the Monroe doctrine to the point of hunting the monarchical 
foreigner out of American islands, the temptation to carry it on is 
obvious. And, even apart from thb line of possibility, it is equally 
clear that the posBession of a portion of the archipelago will bring 
America into still more intimate relation, as regards the problems of 
trade and tarifik and oommnnication, with all the rest. If all these 
things are so, and if it be conceded that the fate which has driven 
America into the present war has also precipitated a new and grav» 
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deyelopment in the general foreign relations of the Dnited States, it 
remains to ask the faouliar question — ^What are we gdng to do about it ? 

We have Httle hope t^t there is any one now powerful in the 
direction of affairs in England who will hare the plnek and the energy 
to do what might be done. As we said in the beginning, it is a 
time when we sigh for Cromwell back again. But however loudly 
we may call for the great spirits, they will not come. Yet there 
seems to be no serions doubt as to what Eogland ought to do. Her 
principles^ her interest and her sympathy all point in the same direc- 
tion. Thd simple truth is, that the time has come when the unhappy 
brea « which severed the American Republic from the British Empire 
as a hostile Power ought to be repaired, so far as it is expedient that 
it should be, by the establishment of an Anglo-American alliance. 

No sane person would propose that either of the English-speaking 
Powers should abate its general freedom of action, or should alter it«i 
internal government. The materials are ready to hand for a perfectly 
simple and yet perfectly effective enioi^e. All that is required is that 
the responsible statesmen of England and America should arrive at 
and should formulate a policy on which they are agreed in those 
matters in which it concerns them to act together. The nmst 
important of these cases at the moment, apart from the questions 
arising from the war itself, is obvionsly China. For the purposes 
of such an alliance we take it that responsible men in America 
would be quite content formally to recognise us, as Sir Frederick 
Pollock recently suggested, as an American i’ower, who r»wned the 
Ihminion of Canada, and who were certain to stay there If the 
sympathetic state of feeling which now exists on both sides of the 
Atlantic were wisely utilised at once, we cannot believe that it would 
be difficult to take up the thread of those negotiations concemiug the 
Arbitration Treaty, which were apparently never altogether broken off. 
With even a little goodwill on both sides it is ridiculous to doubt 
that the resources of diplomacy are adequate to the framing of a clause 
under which all ordinary disputes that may arise in future should be 
referred to some tribunal. If it were found possible to go so far, it 
would probably prove to be possible and we see no reason why there 
should he any reluctance from the English side— -to go farther also : 
and the next stage would be that the evfi nfe would become an alliance, 
under which each Power might at least undertake to assist the other 
in a defensive warfare. This would mean, in plain language, that 
each partner of the Anglo-Saxon combination would safeguard the 
other agaiast the risk of being wiped out by a (Combination of the 
Continental military powers. 

Such suggestions have been fioating, doubtless, in the minds of 
many Englishmen, and above all in the minds of those who ifym- 
pathise most keenly with the cause of liberty and progress, daring 
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th«8e ezocling weeks. There has been a naboral feeling, of course, 
Aat it would be almost an insult to offer onr help to America as if 
she were not able on her own aoooimt to deal with the present 
difficoltj. Bat there was snrelj mnoh reason in the snggestion which 
was made before war became finally ineritaUe, that if an Anglo- 
American enttrUe could be brought into existence and declared, the 
overwhelming force at the command of such a combination would 
have decided the liberation of Cuba, in spite of all the natural 
reluctance of Spain, without a blow. It is not desirable at such a 
time as this to indulge in bints of menace, or to use the language of 
a braggart. But it is sober earnest and mere fact to say that if 
there were statesmen great enough to bring into existence between 
Great Britain and America an entente as stable as that which, for the 
greater part of this generation, has bound together such hetero- 
geneous units as Italy, Austria, and Germany, its influence, not only 
on this, but on all quarrels of the world in which either of us are 
concerned, would be decisive. We have mentioned the Triple 
Alliance. It was a combination inspired by fear and jealousy and 
cemented by the idolatry of force. Except for the self-preservation of 
the States concerned, one of which at least is not worth preserving, 
it has not to our knowledge served a single useful end, and it has 
been used for some bad ones. The three Powers which compose it 
have literally no common bond except the fear of neighbours, whom 
they are by no means anxious to conciliate. 

Compare this with such an understanding as is now suggested 
between the British Empire and the United States. We are of the 
same race, and of the same speech. Although by certain historic 
blunders we have oea«ed to be members of the same community, yet 
onr law and our institutions are in great part the sama On at least 
nine out of ten of the cjuestions which arise in the policy of the world 
we think alike. Of the Great Powers we are, unhappily, the only two 
in whose national life freedom, in any real sense, has made her home, 
as we are also the only two who have not by choice or drcumstanoe 
been bound iu the frightful chains of that mUitory madness which has 
turned the Continent into a camp. 

More than that, we have enormous common interests all round the 
world. We are the great adventurers, the great capitalists, the great 
traders, the great colonists. Altiiough America has not chosen till 
now to be one of the first naval Powers, it is her obvious neoesttty 
nnd destiny, and, if we did not hold the command of the seas, the 
United States would have to take it And precisely because of all 
these things we both of us are very cordially detested and very bitterly 
envied the military Powers. We in l^gland have had cause to 
know of late how eai^ it would be on due occasion to make a oombi- 
nation of Europe against us, as there might have been in the past weeks. 
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or may be in lihe ensning ones, agiunst America. The dianoes which 
might make snch a ponibilily a vital danger to either of the Bnglieh*- 
«peaking States are evident enough to those who know the facts of 
foreign policy. If, then, aliianoes are to be founded, like the Triplw, 
npon the potent motive of a common danger, there is common danger 
•enough for ns. Bat the motive of a common interest is equally there, 
•and the worthiest motive of all, which is that of a common good 
purpose, would be, and ought to be, the real mainspring of such an 
•effort. We have said that the powerful as it is, has hardly 

been used for the world's good. It is safe to say that it would be 
•difficult, even for our bitterest enemies abroad, to suggest any case in 
which the united strength of England and America would be ever 
likely to be put forth, which would not be to the advantage of 
mankind. 

It is possible even to look further. If one thinks of the tremendous 
power which such a combination could wield if and when it chose, 
one is tempted to wonder whether it might not be able, in the fulness 
of time, to take effectual steps towards that ideal which, to even the 
greatest optimists, seems almost hopeless — namely, the suppression 
of war. It would be certainly the desire of an Anglo-American com- 
bination to make universal, as between all sovereign States, any method 
of permanent arbitration which had in practice proved effectual 
between themselves. For such a policy they would surely have the 
ready support at least of all the smaller Powers, and probably of some 
among the greater Powers also. It is needless to point the obvious 
moral that if any system of permanent and general arbitration had 
existed, the present war would never have begun. 

Before the days of Alfred, when private war was a common habit 
of settling disputes in England, it would have seemed, even to the 
most sanguine, incredible that in later generations men would take even 
the most furious or the most vital (luarrels in an orderly fashion to 
the arbitrament of a tedious old gentleman in a wig. It is not 
impossible that some day our remote descendants may wonder why we 
were such fools as to tolerate for century after century so stupid, so 
risky, and so eminently inequitable a method of settling national 
' disagreement as that of the organisation of scientific murder. 

We need insist, however, upon no individual application, and upon 
no particular form fi)r what we have described as the entmtt; but we 
may insust on two things. First, that the present crisiB is a golden 
opportunity ; and, next, that if ever there was a human institution of 
wUoh it would not be absurd to say that it would make on the whole 
for the Kingdom of Ood, it is a Tr^ty of Amity between the severed 
Powers of the English-speaking race. 


Pouners. 
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I N his speech of Janaary 2.*, in reply to M. Cavaignac's inter- 
pellation on the Dreyfus case, M. Mfiline, after refusing all 
e^pIanation and persisting in the very worst of equivocations, said ’ 
“ It is the good name of France among foreign nations that we are 
defending.” ' 

Since all self-respecting foreign joninals have been of opinion the*’ 
the Trench Government had taken up the very worst position that it 
w»s possible to adopt, those who are against the revision of the 
1 'reyfus judgment now dedai^e that foreigners have no right to deal 
Hitli what is a purely French question. They may declare it as 
mnrh as they please, but they have no means of compelling the 
silence of journals which are not published in France ; the less so 
that, in spite of the sentence on M. Zola— now annulled — they have 
failed to gag those journals which continue to protest against the way 
in which the oases of Dreyfus and Esterha^ have been conducted. 
They forget that a question of treason is necessarily an ^international 
question, rince it must concern at least two countries. 

Those Bepnblicans who would not have foreigners discuss tibe 
Dreyfus affair also forget Gambetta’s speech in the Baudin case, 
where he appealed from the triumphant mp H&ai to the conscience 
of the mvilised world. Great as have been tiie ei}rts of our Protec- 
tionists, they have not yet got so far as to set up prohilutive barriers 
against the international phenomena of intelleotnal and moral 
etdamm and emmoiis, 

I pnopoae here briefly to sum up the mere facts of the Dreyflui 
case. 
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Dramoiifci dhUif of tho Antisatnitio moraneut in Fraaoe/ ISie Snt 
ehiimatt of ito managing committee was M. Odelin, who from 1882 
to iS90 hid been manager of the Jesuit establishment. The con- 
nection between Jesnitifim and An^mitism is not disgaised $ most 
of the officers of the Staff are old pninis of the Jesuits — the Jesuite 
who were mndi mixed up in Boulangism, of which Rochefort wasoue 
of the principal leaders. 

Now, on October 29, 1894, the Libr Pa**oU asked whether an 
important arrest had not been made for the crime of high treason.*' 
On November 1 it pablished an article nnder the sensational title of 
** Arrest of a Jewish Officer.” The Petit Journal — also a Roulangi&t 
organ — ^the Intrandgeant, and the Lihn Parole proceeded to accuse 
the Minister of War of wanting to hnsh the matter up because the 
officer is a Jew.” 

Who was it who gave this information to these journals ? Evidt^ntly 
the snperior officers of the army. Why these attacks on (jeneral 
Mercier? Clearly because be hesitated, bo had his doubts. In oide» 
to compel him to go on it was necessary to threaten him. The slang 
word for that is blackmail.” General Mercier saw that he had 
eveiything to lose— except honour — by resisting, and everything to 
gain by*yielding. On November 7 he capitulated. 

Next day, November 8, the JnlranJgfant was loud in praise of the 
virtues of General Mercier. He became the great mao, the i)atriot 
resolved to stop at nothing, to have Dreyfna executed. He was a 
new Boulanger, who had to struggle with his own coUeagnes in the 
Cabinet against the Presideni of the Republic, Casimir Perier. Gejierut 
Mercier gave his pledge? in an interview published in the Figaro of 
November 2b. He paid “ he had had overwhelming proofs of tlio 
treachery of Dreyfus, and be had submitted them to his ministerial 
colleagues*’* (His ministerial colleagues afterwards declared that this 
was a falsehood.) The General added that **the gnilt of that officer 
was absolutely certain, and he had had civilian accomplices.” That 
was more than three yeai-s ago, and these accomplices have not yet 
been brought to light. 

Pablic opinion had, therefore, been for seven weeks tinder treatment 
when, on jDecember 14, 1891, the Dreyfns trial was opened, nnder 
the presidency of Colonel Manrel. The prisoner was examined in 
pablic. He said his name was Alfred Dreyfns; he was thirty-hve 
years of age, bom at Mnlhouse, a captain of artillei^ hrmU (that is, 
coming fiom the higher military school), appointed a student in the 
first hkremi of the General Staff As soon as the witnesses were 
called the Oomraissary of the Government, Commandant Brisset^ 
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demanded that the doon ahoald be dosed. M. Demange, Dreyfus’s 
oonnsel, proposed to aigue the pointy seeing that the only 

document ” The President roughly interrupted him, saying, 

** There are other interests at stake besides the proseontion and the 
defence.” Alas! that was obvious enough. M. Demange pressed 
his point. The President rose abruptly and directed counsel to retire. 
The order was given for dosed doors. 

This muoh was ascertained — ^that Dreyfus was accused on the 
evidence of a single document. He was condemned. His counsel, 
M. Demange, could not recover from his astonishment, and said, 
** They have put a padlock on our months ; in the eyes of every one 
Dreyfus is guilty ; but for my part, in my private opinion, I am still 
absolutely persuaded of his innocence.” 

On January 5 came the terrible ceremony of the degradation of 
Dreyfus. The energy with which he protest^ that he was innocent 
was recorded by all the journals, however prejudiced they were against 
him. To the crowd, who shouted ** Death, death to the traitor ! ” he 
repeated, I swear that I am innocent.” 

Many persons were uneasy and perplexed. In defiance of every 
principle of justice, the Government proposed and Parliament carried 
the law of January 9, 1895 — a special law passed for the case of a 
particular man and relating to a crime already committed — under 
which Dreyfus was transported to the ** lie du Diable,” in the deadly 
climate of Guiana instead of being sent to New Caledonia. 

Silence ensued, broken only from time to time by the Antisemitic 
journals, which, arguing from the case of Dreyfus, denounced Jewish 
officers and demanded their expulsion from the army. 


111 . 

On September *6, 1896, a telegram appeared in an English news- 
paper, stating that Dreyfus had esca]^. The Edavr, a paper 
inspired by the General Staff, took advantage of this false news to 
print on September 1 1 an article entitled The Traitor,” in whidb 
it was stated that Dreyfus had not been condemned on the evidence of 
the hordereau, but of a secret document, not produced for dis- 
cussion, but communicated to the members of the Court in their 
oonsulting-room. This document was described : — ** it was a letter in 
the cypher of the German Embassy.” It was explained that the reason 
why this letter had not been brought into Court was that it might not 
appear that the cypher was known. The letter oontamed the follow- 
ing passage : That animal Dreyfus is getting too eaoigeant*' 

In this way the Edair made it clear that the judgment which 
condemned Dreyfus was invalid — a conclusion which was hardly 
suspected by the Staff officers who had communicated the letter. 
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Afterwards it came to be known that this secret letter was not 
written in cipher at all ; and that the name Diejfos did not oooar in 
it : there was only the initial D. 

The same article went on to give some details aboot the hoMereau. 
It related the test to which M. dn Paty de Clam had pnt Dreyfas 
when he dictated to him the honUreau (a thing known to be false). 
It told how Commandant llenxy had sent to Commandant Forsinetti, 
governor of the Cherche Midi prison, an order of the Minister of War 
bidding him enter Captain Dreyfas withont pnttmg his name on 
the prison^ register. I>ery one who had kept his head cool was 
astounded at these details. Why the closed doors in 180 1 ? Why 
these revelations by the Staff in 180G ? Why keep back the evidence 
in 1894, and want to prodnce it two years afterwards — not to the 
judges but to the public? Why confess now the use of a secret 
docnment, contrary to Articles 101 and h2 of the Military Code ? 

The Matin continued these indiscreet levelations. On Novembci 
10, it published a facsimile of the unsigned letter which has been 
called the lonhuHV, and which was the only document discussed 
at the trial in 1801. What was the object of making public thib 
record in 189C ? Why was it not produced in 1891 The Matih 
relied on the loitlenau as a decisive proof, while the fit bar had 
announced that three out of the five OAperls in handwriting had 
hesitated in their opinion. 

On Kovember 18, 1890, M. Costelin, a Boulangist deputy, presented 
an interpellation on the Dieyfus case. It was made the occasion of 
a grand display of patriotism. General Billot, Minister of War, 
aflirmed that ** the conrt-martial had lieen perfectly in order in its 
deliberations.’' When the (kJair published the whole stoiy, he added 
that “ the reasons for the superior order which had compelled the 
closing of the doors in 1'^91 had lost none of their gravity.” 

Probably General Billot had never given attention to the matter. 
He only replied according to instructions given him by General 
Boisdeffre. But he committed himself, and with himself he committed 
also the Moline Cabinet. 


IV, 

A year passed. On October 29, 1897, an article appeared in the 
Matin, containing the following statement from M. Sohenrer Kestner: 
** I am convinced of the innocence of Dreyfas ; and I am more than 
ever determined to seek his rehabilitation.” 

This saying made a profound impression. The Antisemites could 
not aconse M. Scheurer Kestner of being a Jew. He is a Protestant. 
Th^ could not say that he was tiding up this cause in order to bring 
his name into notice. Vice-President of the Senate, he had no 
ambitions ; and, as events have proved, in acting as he did, he could 
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not Imt oomproiDue hia poiitionii Ba&ig lie wee not J9jfm to e 
dierge of peonniary oomptiioii j and it was AMI pon^ to aieioiiee thie 
last repreBe&tatiTd of Of aey imimm fkw « ttalfcor. 

In a letter in the Tempi^ on KoTOloaibep 14 1867» M. SahOlW.Kieitiaa^ 
aaid be had ptored to Iki Miniater of War m OMm 80 UmA the 
hordmau wto not the work <tf DroyfOs, Qmmi BiDoi had prootiaed 
him an inquiry, and aaked him to be aiteit; Goiiieril BQlot made no 
inquiry. Bat Sehenrer Seatner had told him that, oa jptodaotion of 
evidence^ he would be ready to oonfeaa hia etior. Ho proof had been 
shown to him. 

On HoTomber 15 M. Mathian Dreyfim, on the eve of an intetpella- 
tion by M. Le Provost ds Lannay, a fieroe'enemy of the Bepnblio, pub 
lished a letter which he had sent to the Uiniater of War. In it he 
said: 

“ The only ground of the uccubaiion agiunst my unhappy brother in 18!)4 
IS a letter, unsigned and uiiibited, showing that confidently military papers 
were handed to tho agent of a foreign Power. 

** I have the honour to inform you that the author of that letter is (*onnt 
Ksteihazy, a commander of infantry, retired last spring on account of ii*m- 
porary ill-health. 

“The liand writing of Count Esterha/y is identical with that of the letter 
in question. 

“1 cannot doubt, sir, that, now that you kno^ the fn^rson guilty of the 
trejison for whicli my brother was condemned, you at once do what is 
just. » ^ 

The Minister of War requested Cienera) Pellienx to institute an 
inquiry ; but it was known at the same time that Commandant 
Pauifin de Saint Morel went to see M. Henri llochefort, on tho pait 
of his superiors,'’ as he said, in order '* to confide to him the fiag oi 
the army.” 

Commandant Esterhazy was not arrested. No investigation was made 
at any of his various places of abode. The journals devoted to the Staff 
were full of stories of the anxiety of General Pellieux on his account ; 
at the same time they were full of threats and accusations against 
Colonel Picquart, who had been at the head of the Intelligence 
Department after Colonel Sandherr, but had, in November 1896, 
been suddenly sent away on a misdon and then located in the depths 
of Tunis. General Pellieux caused a visitation of his house to be made 
in his absence. Naturally General Pellieux decided in favour of Ester- 
hazy. However, GenersJ Saussier ordered the first military council to 
examine the matter. Commandant Bavary was charged with this 
duty, and on December 81 he naturally came to the conclusion that 
there was no case against Esterhasy. However, General Saussier, 
on January 2, 1898, ordered Esterhazy to be brought to trial on 
the lOtfa. 

The court-mattial was presided over by General de Luxor. The 
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anffienoe w«fe a^towded afe tiie Madmg of Oommaiidaut Bavary'a 
xeport. Iti im entirely given up to an exenlpation of Oommandani 
Vabm<*EBtodiaqr, and wae an elaborato impeabbmenti of Oolon<d 
FSoqnaact* At moment when the latter was oalled npon to give 
his explanations the doom were ordered to be dosed. On January 11 
the Oonrt tmammoaslj pronounced that M. Walsm-Bstorbsq^ was not 
gn&tjr. 


V. 

On Jannaiy 13 then appeared in the Aurore a letter from 
31 Bm&e Zola to the President of the Bepnblic. After sketohing in 
general ontiiine the facts of the Dreyfns and Esterhasy cases, it ended 
with this sentence : In oonolasion, I accuse the Hrst court-martial 
of violating the law, by condemning a prisoner on the evidence of a 
document whidi was kept secret; and I accuse the second court- 
martial of screening this illegality by their onier, and committing in 
their turn a judicial crime by knowingly acquitting a guilty man/’ 

M. Moline, the Prime Mnister, in answer* to questions in the 
Chamber, made haste to announce that the prosecution of M. Zola 
had been ordered. Only, the Uoverument endeavoured to confine the 
scope of the prosecution to M. Zola’s accusation of the court-martial 
of 1898. It passed over the fact that the court-maitial of 189i wai> 
also libelled when it was accused of having condemned a prisoner on 
the evidence of a secret docnment. Thus it hoped to escape any 
discussion of the Dreyfus case 

It was in these circumstances that the great trial opened before the 
Assize Court of Paris, which lasted from February 7 to 23 last. 
I shall not here go over the divers incidents which occurred in the 
course of that discussion, the scandalous scenes which the Antisemites 
were permitted to enact lu Hk' Palais de Justice, along with the 
officers sent by 3i. I'tfuffiu de 31orel and (jeneral Gonse suppoit 
the Advocate-General and tl^e jury.” In spite of the eloquent defence 
of iL Labori, Zola wab found guilty, without extenuating circum- 
stances, and was hentenced to a year’s imprisonment, the maximum 
penalty. 

M. Zola appealed to the Pour de Cassation. That tribunal, on tho 
report of M. Cbambai^ud, and having heard Procarenr-G^neral 
Manan, annulled the whole prosecution. The Government, therefore, 
called together the Military Council of 1808 and asked whether it 
proposed to prosecnte. Tbe Council replied in the affirmative on 
April 8, and at the same time demanded that M. Zola shonld be 
fitmck off tbe roll of the Legion of Honour. The Government have 
cited 3L Zola to appear before the Assize Conrt of VersmUes on 
May 23. Have they chosen Versailles, instead of Paris, beoanse 
Versailles is a garrison town, where officers will be able energetically 
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to mijfpori the AdydcatesGonezol tho jitqrP 1!!hjlt te « 
my^ibnj. * , 

Soeh is the history of tiie Drqrlhs mi EiiMoatf Ml Kob wiei.^ 
I proceed briefly to ask what theaa oases hm iMmi to the poUic, 

ru 

What are the proofs of M. Drqffas's treachery ? On January 8 
the SUde published the indictment against him^ drawn up by 
M. d'Ormesoheville. It rests upon eyidence moral and materiaL 

The moral evidence is so pitiabty weak that Commandant Brisset, 
in his speech for the prosecution, gave it up. The report insinuates 
that Dreyfus had had mistresses. It casts in his teeth that he was a 
witness in 1890 in the case of a Madame Dida^ who was murdered. 
But Dr. Lutard, who was his physidan, has told how Dreyfus was 
congratulated by the Fresideni of the Assize Court on the delicacy of 
his conduct towards that lady. The report also attacks Dreyfus on 
the ground that ho recollected having once dined at the Press Club. 
No questions were asked of the witnesses ; but none the less Dreyfus 
was accused of being a gambler. Dreyfu«), again, has a wide circle 
of acquaintances, speaks several languages, and is of a veiy accom- 
modating character.” lie “ was altogether unworthy.” The report 
does not go on to say, but clearly implies — “ Besides, he is the first 
Jew who Wbeen admitted to the Staff." Consequently he is^giiilt} . 
That is the moral evidence. 

Dreyfus had said that they might seaich his house, but they 
would find nothing. 'Phe seaicb had the result which he prt- 
dieted.” Three expert* iu handwriting out of five, in addition to M. 
irOrmescheville, pionouncecl for the similarity of his handwriting to that 
of the honhitaUj except for discrepancies wliich they called intentional. 
That is the whole of the material evidence to prove Dreyfus guilty. 

Dreyfus was a rich and ambitious officer. It is not easy to 
discover a motive for his treachery. Legends have been told how 
be bad bought a house in Paris for 220,000 francs, and his treason 
was to pay for it. It was that story, told in presence of M. Scheurer 
Kestner, and found false by him on examination, which moved that 
honest senator to pursue his inquiries. 

At length the lldair published the secret document,” which con- 
tains a falsification ; for the name of Dreyfus is not to be found in it. 

It has been stated that on the day of his degradation. Captain 
Dreyfus confessed to Captain Lebrnn-Benanlt, who accompanied him, 
that he had handed over to Germany certain papers of no value with 
a view to obtaming others. But nothing was said about this 
pretended confession at the time ; it has not appeared in any report ; 
and it is contradicted by the statements ipade by Captain Lebrun* 
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ii6 11 CUiiMit wbioli appatred ia the JPigm tMoct mornings 
isd what valoa wonld VL Lebnm*Btnaii]t*« aasertioii have ia the llii^ 
of O^ptam Bre|ft»*s peiaisteiit protestatioai of hie ixmobm 
lastly, PeUieiut toU the Aadie Coart that on NovMber 17, 
1896, the day bebie M, Clo8telin*« interpeUation, the Germaa nilitaiy) 
attache^ M. de Schwarts Eoppen, had taken tremble to eend a^ 
lettw, wWi his card, to hia coUeagoe at the Italian Embaaay, M. 
Paniaaardi, saymg : ** There is to be an interpellation abont the Dreyfna 
case, Never speak pf the relations wo have held with that Jew.** 
That is what General de Pellieux and General de Boisdeffre call an 
“absolate proof” 

Rochefort, too, has told a story of a letter written by the Emperor 
of Germany to the German Ambassador, which proved the guilt of 
Greyfas. It is said that the generals intend to bring this fairy tale 
before the Versailles assise conrt. Their faith in the gullibility oi 
the public is not misplaced; so far their coni.dence has been sue 
cessfol. 


VII. 

Now let ns look at the evidence against Walsiu*>Kbteihazy. As to 
positive evidence, Commandant J’icqnart, when chief of the Intel li- 
gence Department, obtains poasesnon of a petil bleu (that is, a tele- 
graphic /sard) indicating iliat (\)nimaudant Walsin-Estorhazy handed 
over documents to the Gertuau military attache. M. Picquaif then 
obtiins evidence that he was much more likely to have written ilur 
honhrcuu than Drey f op. 

The Professors of the KVole de& (’bartes, MM. Paul Meyer and Givy, 
members of the Institute, also M. Molinier, of the flcole des Ohartes, 
and M. Louih Havet n Profchw»r of the College de France, have com 
pared the hsmbMliiag of the lumbreau with Esterhazy’s letters and 
affirmed that it is identical. 

Thus all the moral evidence concurs in implicating Esterhazy. 
Once a Pontifical servant, be was attached to the Staff in 1870 as 
having a good knowledge of German. Wherever he has been he 
has left a most deplorable reputation, llo speculated on the Bourse 
and failed to pay his differences. He lived with a girl who was 
an habituie of the Moulin Bouge. Lastly, we now know in detail 
j[8ee the SUde of April 1 and 8) the relations between Esterhazy 
with M. de Schwartz Koppen, the German military attach^. He was 
his regular informant ; while M. de Schwartz Koppen affirms that 
he has never had any relations with Dreyfus, and says Esterhazy ia 
capable of doing anything. M. Panizzardi, the Italian military 
attach^, has told us how on October 16, before his name had come 
oat in the press, M. Esterhazy went to Colonel Schwartz Koppen, and, 
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verolver^ m hand, demanded that he ahonld go to Madame DrejfliB 
and declare to her that Dreyfna was redly the guilty man. 

Bsterhazy’s letters reved to ns his moral and mental condition : 
** I£ to-night some one came and told me that 1 shonld be killed 
to-morrow as a captdn of UhlanB attacking the French, I shonld 
be perfectly happy.” He dreams of a red battle-sun, in Paris taken 
by assault and delivered over to pillage by a hundred thousand drunken 
eoldiera That is a fSte I dream of. May it come to pass ! ” 


Vlll. 

This is the man to whom General Pellieux wrote as '^My dear 
Commandant.” All the Generd Staff and the Government strained 
every nerve to screen him. The Antisemites gave him an ovation as 
he left the Assize Court, and Prince Henry of Orleans congratulated 
him. Now that all the evidence against him is collected, and he 
finds it so overwhelming as to reduce him to silence, he is put forward 
as the incarnation of patriotism ! His friends call the defenders of 
Dreyfus the friends of the trdtor,” whereas it is they who really 
deserve that name. 

It is impossible that the Minister of Foreign Affaits and the Minister 
of War are unaware that the truth is known in dl the Embassies, all 
the Cabinets, all the Staffs of Europe. Why, then, do they take such 
pains to play a part as ridiculous as it is odious — to **keep the innocent 
in the ‘He du Diable,* ” while they protect the guilty ? Why ? Because 
the Staff oHicers Du l^aty de Clam and Colonel Henry instigated the 
condemnation of Dreyfus; because Oeuerd Gonse, after first taking 
the side of the revision of the judgment, afterwards became its oppo- 
nent. The generds of the Staff' are of opinion that to pile lies upon lies 
in order to conced the judicial blunder of the coort-martid of 189 1 is 
to “ defend the honour of the army.” Do they think they are raising 
the prestige of the French army in the eyes of foreign countries ? 

The old religious paBsions have risen again, and the cry is heard, 
“ Down with the Jews ! Death to the Jews ! ” M. Brunidre affirms 
that Antisemitism is the revenge of the old parties, who were crushed 
on May 16, 1897, upon “the Freemasons, the Protestants, and the 
Jews” — in a word, upon the Bepublicans. 

The Liberal Republicans are inert enough to take no side. Now that 
the right of every citizen to the protection of the law and the equality 
of dl Frenchmen before the law are at stake, they think it good 
policy to refuse to “ spend their time on this incMent.” They oppose 
those of their own party who, like me, believe that this Dreyfus afbir 
will be an inddible disgrace to the Republic and to France if we do 
not hasten to put an end to it. The Radiod R^nblicans, each as 
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MM. B(nif[KU and Caraignat^ take aidei againit l%fiui^ and in 
faronr of Esterhai^. Tbe Socialists an divided. It is (sly a small 
minorily of ns wko dan to dedan onr hith in troth and to demand 
jnstice. What matten? We an confident of sncoess— perbps an 
early anooess. Then an things so ahamefnl that no Government can 
long tolerate them with impnm'iy. 


Yvks Goyot. 



OUR “EXPERT” STATESMEN. 


W llEIT 1 last wrote* I was aozions to assure the Govemment of 
the firm lojaltj of both udes of the Honse if they would only 
go right on along the path on which the country wanted to bo led - 
that of putting our defences m proper order, and if they would not 
allow themselves to be bullied into fads by faddists. I think 1 may 
claim that my article, written long before the debate on tie Army 
Estimates, wm justified by what followed. Mr. I’rodrick, in a 
thoroughly well got-ui spe 'ch, defended the maintenanoe of ivory- 
thing that I defended, and he carried the liouse with him. Since 
then a change has p ssed over the spirit of our dream which, for the 
rapidity with which it has spread like a nightmare over the whole 
liouse, surpasses everythiug that I can remember, although it is a 
good many years smce I first set foot within the walls. What I have 
now to assure hlinisters is not that tiiey ought to go on boldly, un- 
abashed phantom opposition and phantom criticism, but that a dis- 
trust, profound and serious, has spread throughout the ranks of their 
supporters, and that the notion that it has been removed by Mr. 
Balfour's explanation of the past transactions or by the annexation of 
Wei-hai-Wei is a pure delusion. It was certainly consistent with the 
nature of the facts which he had to lay before us that Mr. Balfour 
should in the course of his speech pour contempt upon the opinions 
of experts as invariably oonflioiang. For the predse complaint 
which many of ns who have been most eager supporters of tiie 
present Government hitherto are inclined to make is that they have 
allowed themselves to be hoodwinked I 7 foreign diplomalastB, bmnse, 
whilst those diplomarists all look at quesUons bm the point of view 
of war strengifo, they themselves have not ccmdesoended to take the 
• “Tbe Ulitarr Anatenn,” OoXTSHPOBAn Rxnsw, Uaroh 1898, p, 886. 
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odivice of either sailors or soldiers, and therefore ha^e thronghont 
failed to nnderBtand the objeots at whfoh the statesmen with whom they 
had to deal were aiming. For the same reason they haye throughout 
failed to see in what oases the power of England was irresistible, and 
where therefore they had no occasion to put forth feeble protests, bat 
could boldly and definitely say No T* I don’t write now for the 
purpose of finding fault with the past, much as 1 lore upon oooasion 
to gnaw a bone. Facts are jnst now too serious in the minds of us 
idl for that. What 1 want to do is to stop the process which is now 
going on in the House of the Whips coming round with bogus stories, 
trying to frighten us like a pack of children with night-shirt ghosts. 
I was standing the other day in one of the lobbies with several other 
men, discussing some of the ignominies which have lately been heaped 
upon us, when one of the Whips, who shall be nameloRs, joined 
the party, and in substance this was what he said : What is it that 
you fellows want ? Are you ready to go to war with France and 
Rnssia at the same time? Do you know that llossia has 300,000 
men ready at once to throw upon the frontiers of India and 150 000 
to throw into Manchuria and down upon Port Arthur ?** I will n(»t 
swear to his figures, for he was evidoutly a little vague about them 
himself. Moreover, I am not a good hand at remembering figures not 
written down ; but there were several other members near at the time, 
and I am sure that they will confirm the substance of my report. Jt 
may be that the Government have not lieen actiially working upon 
such imaginary data as these ; but then what an absurdity it is that 
we should be hoodwinked by them ! For according to my custom, 
what I did was thb. 1 went oil to some of the best-informed sailors 
and soldiers that I knew, and tried to ascertain the facts. I propose 
to lay before tlie readers of the Oontemi^orak^ what I believe to be 
the undoubted truth. 

First of all, J did not find on one subject at least, among those who 
were worth hearing, any of that discrepancy of opinion of which Mr. 
Balfour speaks. The sailors obsolutely laugh at the idea of a war 
with France at the present time, and that for reasons that every one 
can understand. A German writer has lately given a very graphic 
illustration of the relative strengths of the navies of the world, in a 
form in which any one can see at a glance their proportiouate strength. 
It was copied into the R/:ef(/i of April 6, It is worth looking at. 
but from all I can gather from those who were present with the several 
fleets at Crete, and when the ships of the world met for the opening 
of the Kiel Canal, the relative efficiency at this moment of the navies 
is not adequately represented by that British giant standing beside 
the other pigmies ij which the German endeavDnra..to show tb^'. 
personnel of the different naval forces nor by the huge iranclads beside 
little boats which he portrays the relative strength in ships. From 
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ito wa practioe and dieoipliiie llie BiitiUi flaet b xelatbaly evta mnob 
atvonger than it looks in that taking phbm. That being so I oannot 
better put the consequences of a war with France than in these words 
which Lord Pdmerston used in 1840, at a time when our navy by no 
means possessed the preponderance it does now. 

** Toll M. Thiers that if France thrown down the gauntlet we shall not 
1 ‘efuBu to pick it up ; and that i£ she begins a war, she will to a certainty 
lose her ships, colonies, and coniuieree befoie she sees the end of it.** 

I do not ask that the words should be used in that form. I do 
want that when the Foreign Office has to deal with foreign Ministers 
they shall realise the situation and make the statesmen they have to 
tackle feel that they do. It is not a Jingo ** policy nor a pdiqy of 
war. What is the nae of having o supreme navy and of pa;ping for 
it if we are never to nse the knowledge of it to prevent our just 
claims from being assailed ? Moreover, to know our strength is to 
stop war. 

Lord J’almerston had a blunt, straightforward method in diplomacy ^ 
but, as a consequence of it, he never at any time when he was at the 
head of affairs involved ns in war. Foreign nations knew what he 
meant, knew the truth of what he said, and knew that he would not 
talk about war without meaning to tranidate his wofds into action. 
Accordingly, he carried his points without war. The situation is in 
flU respects, so far as France is concerned, exactly the same now, and the 
statesmen who have, as was admirably shown in the first article of the 
OoNTEMPOicARV Beview of last month, been wringing concession after 
concession out of the present Government by pure bluff know it as well 
as you or I do. But I was not content with tidking to sailors or to 
soldiers, though, as regards the fate of the colonies of France, 1 found 
the solffiers quite as confident as the sailors. I had, what is veiy easy 
just now, long talks with those most familiar with the present condition 
of Palis and of France. They were even more emphatio on the sub- 
ject. I might summarise what they said pretty well thus : 

There is no chance whatever of France going to war with England in 
behalf of any of the subjects about which she has been bickering with us. 
This Di'eyfuS'Zola business shows os clearly as daylight Uiat the whole soul 
of France is absorbed in her army, and that she is hoping to seize some 
opportune moment for 'vvar with Germany. Moreover, it is as dear as can 
be that there is an enormous mass of seniwont tliat is seeking for a change 
and hankering after a despotihui. Any ill-success would settle the question. 
Against us she cannot use her army unless she could first overcome cur 
fleet.. The statesmen know veiy well that a collision between'the two navies 
would not only entail disaster, but almost certainly expose some hanky- 
panky business that has been going on in the dock;^urd8. If anything of 
that kind happened, it would be not merely that this particular Government 
would give place to anothei*, but that there would bean outburst of socialism ^ 
fcdlowM by a desj^sm, wbdeh would probably begin ly sending M. Hanotauz 
and others to join Dreyfus. Ilierefore, if only for the mke of their own. 
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felons, the Frenoh summon will not go to wa? if they can holp it, eaiwcially 
with usr Porhaps it is well to have things unsettled Idll after the elections, 
because before then any very public rebufT might force the unwilling hamU 
of the men now in power ; but assuredly it would take much to drive M. 
Hanotaux into war. He calculates simply on the fact that the mere idea 
of war is such a bogie to the Cabinet that he can extract whatever he 
pleasos out of England without the least risk of war. Not even the wish 
to supTOrt llnssia in our Far East would make France actually run the 
risks w war with us. How could liussia save hm* from any of these cou- 
be(|ueiicos ? France has been greatly disiliusionod about the Russian 
alliance, from whicli Russia has gained everything and France no one single 
advantage. The fact is |)enetrating deeper and deeper into the mind ol the 
country.” 

So muoh for the first scare of my good friend the Whip. As regards 
Rnssia, I knew already — every one who oared to remember it knew — 
that wken the Japanese left Port Arthur and Talienwan they dis- 
mantled all the forts and removed all the guns. Therefore, it was 
clear that Rossia must re-arm them by sea. It did not take long to 
find out that Russia was seeking to re-arm Port Arthur and Talienwan 
by means of her volunteer fleet sent round from Sebastopol with the 
guns for Port Arthur loaded into them as ballast That was a risky 
business. Sir Michael Ilicks-Beaoh had declared that we were ready 
to defend the^f^open door'’ into China ^^even at the risk of war.'' 
Since Lord Charles Beresfurd succeeded in getting the Intelligence 
Department of the Admiralty pnt n|X)n a proper footing it was 
notorious that the movement of foreign nhips was everywhere carefully 
watched. Notice had duly appeared in the Timn as early as 1895 
that Rusria was endeavouring to procure a cession of the Liaotung 
peninsula, with Talienwan as the terminus of her railway through 
Manchuria. If Russia was to use Port Arthur as a fortified place 
the armament for it must come fi’om Europe. Was it too much of a 
riddle for any one in the Admiralty Intelligence Department to guess 
what was likely to be the ballast of those volunteer ships ? I put the 
common-sense and the powers of reasoning of those able men who 
have been selected for the work of that department too highly to 
believe that. I*do not actually know that they warned the Govern- 
ment that they had any suspicions of what was going out in those 
ships. I do n^ know how far the present Government take steps to 
be made aware of the oonclusions at which their two Intelligence 
Departments have arrived. But of this I am very sure, that the data 
were ample to afford such suspicion as would have justified us in 
emeudng our rights under the Treaty of Tientsin by continually 
keeping within the harbour of Port Arthur a few ships, which would 
have stopped the clandestine importation of that predions ballast. 

Looking at the matter for a moment firom the Russian ride, consider 
how dnunaric the situation was, and how tense must have been the 
anxiely with which, in the Russian Embassy in London and in high 
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qwters in St. Petersbarg, ibe ptqgres^ of those ehipi, with their 
wdl-oonoealed balloBt, shadowed throoghoot their voyage b^ English 
6bips» moat have been watched 1 Secrets are notoriously not easily 
kept iu Busaia. In no country in the world would it be easy, con* 
eideriog how many hands must be engaged in loading heavy fortresa 
artillery upon ships obviously not requiring them for their own use, to 
make sure that no one would discover what was going on in the port, 
who might either himself convey knowledge of the fhot to England, 
or in his cups reveal it to some one else who would. In Bussia they 
drink deep, and no one knows the dangen better than Bnssian atates- 
men. In any case, every day as the little fleet drew nearer to the 
China seas it tpust, to those who knew, have seemed more and more 
impossible that there should be no one in London who would gam 
the secret, even if it had not been revealed. Moreover, for a long 
time it must bave looked to those anxious eyes as if the seeret had 
been betrayed or guessed. When the volunteer fleet arrived in Eastern 
waters after their long voyage, several ships of the English fleet were 
actually lying in Port Arthur. What did it mean ? Evidently the 
volunteer fleet conld not fulfil its mission till the situatbn had been 
cleared. China bad given no assent to the Bussian demands. It was 
obviously unlawful to import into a friendly harbour funs for the 
purpose of arming a dismantled fortress which had first to be seised, 
whether China wished it or not, in order that her assent might be 
afterwards enforced. ilritiBh Ministers bad ok pressed their approval 
of Bussia obtaining an open port for commercial purposes. They had 
not at all agreed to tussia seusing, against the will of China, a fortress 
the armament for which had long since been despatched by sea. All 
the time there lay the British ships, which could sink those gallant 
little volunteers l^fore they could attempt their splendid feat of pre- 
datory daring. Would the English fieet do so or not if manifeBt 
aggression were directed against an empire in the independence and 
integrity of which her ^Majesty’s Ministry had professed so keen an 
interest ? That Ministry, by the month of one of its most trusted 
members, had not shrunk from using language rare in diplomacy. As 
Bussia purposed to clap a padlock on the open door, and to retain the 
key, would those words apply to her intended action ? What wander 
that under these circumstanoea relations between the two Courts became 
'less pleasant than before, that official newspapers in Bussia began to 
use language of irritation against England, for which it was diflicult 
to account from any facts known to most Euglishmen, and, as we must 
now suppose, not understood by hmr Majesty’s Ministers ! The fact 
was, tl^t ril this language represented a condition of overstrained 
. nerves. BoriDg the two or three years throughout the course of which 
, preparations were being carried on for the great coup, Bussia had 
V entirely failed to deliver, within skriking distance of Port Arthur by 
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4ttad, any raspeotiaUa force. The distances were too enormons* and 
*6ten now dlie has, as Ihr as I can learn, only contrived to get some- 
where in and abont Manchuria feeble eadre$ of a certain number of 
•regiment^ aggregating a very small number of men, and quite incapable 
•of plodding their way through the deep mud of Manchuria, dragging 
with them guns, food, and ammunition over its roadless tracka What 
was to be done ? Despair was almost succeeding to irritation, when 
•suddenly from the minds of patriotio Bussians the dark cloud whirii 
had hung over them was removed by news of unexpected joy ! As 
Mr. Balfour well said, the keys of Ohba, as of other places, are kept 
in London. In London they had been handed over to the Russian ! 
Two distinguidied statesmen had met. From the Russian point of 
view, which I am now giving, both were to be highly commended. Each 
in the conference which had followed had obeyed one part of a divine 
<sommand. One had spoken with the wisdom of the serpent. The 
•other had acted with the harmlessness and the innocence of the 
dove. 

“ This vehemence of attack of which you complain in the Russian 
Press is most unfortunate,” had said the Russian Ambassador. We 
«mst, of course, do our best to atop it. It is most important that the 
friendly relations of the two countries, which yon have done so much 
to secure, should be thoroughly restored. Perhaps you would do a 
email thing, not of any real importance, of course, which would, 1 
think, just now give us help in soothing fhe feelings of my country- 
meu. No doubt it is not very reasonable, hut just now the presence 
of Englirii ships at Port Arthur is certainly one of the causes which 
irritate them. Of course your ships have a perfect right to be there ; 
but as the Russian fleet has gone thither, the fact that English ships 
have followed them causes remark, and might easily produce some 
unfortunate incident between sailors of two nations, loth of which 
occasionally partake not wisely but too well.’* 

The kind British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs had at once 
agreed to grant so trifling a favour. Being not only Foreign Minister 
but Premier also, he sent an order direct to the Admiralty for the 
immediate withdrawal from Port Arthur of the ships that had gone in 
there. My Lords of the Admiralty are a strong and very patriotic 
body. They have many a time stood out stoutly for what they knew 
to 1^ their duty. They fully reabsed the risk in this case. Perhaps 
they had even known or guessed why the withdrawal was demanded. 
At all events, I hear on very good authority that some of them have 
said that if the withdrawal had been demanded by the Foreign Office 
under ordinary circumstances they would have insisted upon the ques- 
tion being referred to the Premier for decision. But the Premier 
himself had given the order. There was no possible appeal against it, 
though it had been issued without consulting them and against their 
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judgment. Then followed the oateetrophe. The Bamiui had no 
force c£ armed men that against any decent soidieiy tsonld have captured 
finch a tortrefis, even in its then state. Up to tbiB date Ohina bad 
given no consent. Two thousand men at most were available for 
landing. They showed the direoUon from which they feared attack 
by promptly laying down such mine-fields as they could outside both 
Port Arthur and Talienwan. Then they marched in and, without 
orders or authority to do so, unlees from Li Hung Chang, the Chinese 
troops marched ont. Then at last, bnt not before, the unhappy 
Emperor, with, it is said, tears in his eyes, agreed to lease what had^ 
already been taken from him. He agreed beeanse England, which 
had just declared her desire to maintain the integrity of Ohina, had 
abandoned to seizure a fortress which, except by sea, could never havo^ 
been approached. 

Since Vivien stole his secret from Merlin surely never has advant* 
age been so promptly taken of successful coaxing by any one as then 
by the Anssian Minister. For in one moment he put forth the charm. 
Merlin in this case was not lost **to life.*' Whether he was lost to 
use, and name, and fame,” the future oonsequenoes of that fate&l 
conversation may yet have to determine^ It is these faots^ most surely 
believed among.us, which have suddenly shatteied that faith in Lord 
Salisbury as a Foreign Minister, which has made ns hear with equani-' 
mity the perpetual surrenders to the French of which so graphic an 
account was given in the article last month on ** The Faiinre*of our 
Foreign Policy.’* Hitherto it has been a matter of party faith with 
us to prove against our better judgment that each of ^ese surrenders* 
was either inevitable or advantageous. It is wonderful what one can- 
. do in the way of persuading oneself to believe what one wants to 
believe. Always one has solaced an uneasy oonsdence by the con*- 
viction that the Government knew more than we did, or than they 
could venture to tell us. Here it is manifest that Lord Salisbury 
was hoodwinked because he did not know, because he did not take* 
the means at his disposal for ascertaming what the real meaning of 
the concession he made was. What we now fear is lest he should 
allow himself to be frightened by these threats of Rnssian aggression* 
e duBb our Indian frontier. It is dear as dear can be that Russia^ 
* Jtl not quarrel with us till she has perfected her hold upon Fbrt 
Arthur. That cannot be for a long time yet, though every hour* 
that th^ decision is delayed makes it more difficult to turn her out. 
As yet die has only about 2000 men in Port Arthur. It is altogether' 
within our power to prevent her from increasing those numben. 
Moreover, the lowest estimate I have heard assigned for Ihe time that- 
die will require to arm Port Arthur, even deoently, is six months. 
That, however, was given me hf an issEaatax general, and 1 find that 
airtiHeryimai secnstomed to this class of work put it at winch moro* 
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iiBwrly two yem. The mine^field defence is a mepe sham, designed 
to frighten a Cabinet that does not oondesoend to consult experts. 
It presents no terrors to a navy that can employ torpedo-boats and 
naval oountep-mines to clear the way, and that cannot be injured by 
mines except when they delay ships under the fire of guns, which hero 
cannot be used with any effect for many a long day. Under the 
treaty of Tientsin we have an absolute right to send our ships into 
Port Arthur. Russia has guaranteed us the maintenance of our rights 
under that treaty. Why should we not exerdse them here ? Clearly 
the laying of mine-fields, plumped down the moment our fleet was 
outside the harbour in order to prevent their return, was a direct 
violation of the hoiul^/ide meaning of this pledge. 

Now whilst Bussia is not ready to meet us in these watersi now 
when Japan is only burning to be let slip if she can be guaranteed the 
safe arrival of her ships from Europe, and be aided by some support 
for her pecuniary necessitieB, now when a satisfactory bargain with 
Germany ought to be easily struck — now is the time to obtain definite 
concessions and a definite understanding with Russia. All thia 
wrath about our accepting the proposal of China that we riiould 
occupy Wei-hai-Wei is mere bluff. It is an attempt to pursue the 
same game that has been so saccessful already — the scaring of nerve- 
less Ministers, who are each so confident in their capacity to command 
the China, the Mediterranean, and the Channel fleet, that they some- 
times do not consult, aud more often than not wholly repudiate the 
advice of their ablest admirals on purely technical questions about 
which they at least ought to hear all that can be smd by those who 
know. 

By Mr. C arson's own direct confession in the late debate they have 
done exactly the same an to their military advisers. *116 made a very 
smart Parliamentaiy reply to Sir Charles Dilke by saying, ** It is a 
little unreasonable that iJmost in the same breath that he is accusing us 
of making a premature decision and of throwing dnst in the eyes of 
the House, he should ask us for full details of a naval and military 
programme ” — but it was a purely academical answer. It was exactly 
in ^at fatal manner of a Univendly debating society from which Mr. 
Curzon has never yet been able to get free. Sir Charles Dilke's 
objection, as a question of statesmanship, holds the field, and neither 
^was nor could be answered in the debate. According to Mr. Curzon's 
averment, for more than a year the Government have had before them 
as an alternative policy to the maintenance of the integrity of China, 
the possibility, at least, of their having to oeonpy Wei-hai-^Wei. 
We know that for at least three years the preparations for the seizuro 
of Port Arthur have been going on ; that the Govnmment had ample 
waming from those who knew three full years ago that the step was 
in oontemplatbn. Their utter, absolute contempt for the opinion of 
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aU axperta” and tiheir self-mAiiEM can alone aoeoant for the 

if it be a fact» tibat they did that time forward set all 

tbe agendes they had at their diapoaal to work to proonre for them all 
the means of informatimi that were neoesBaiy. Bedng on finendly 
terms with the Japanese, who were in oconpation of Wei«-hai-Wd, 
there ooald be no reason why they ehonld not obtain from them exact 
particulars and plans of a harbour and fortress which the Japanese 
were about to abandon. With a huge and docile majority at thmr 
back, faced by no oppositdon, with the country intent on foreign 
policy, eager to put all resonroes at their command, there could be no 
excuse if, as they say, they thus lacked information, why they should 
not quietly, and without specially drawing attention to it, hare 
rescinded that most unfortunate mistake of l^rd Randolph Churchill’s, 
the abolition of the vote for secret service money. It is of course 
possible that a fatal shortness of money for sach purposes may have 
so hampered both our Intelligence Departments that they were not 
able to furnish the Government in the course of three years with 
exact oarticulars of the strength of the garrison that would be required 
for Wei-hai-Wei. What is absolutely impossible and incredible is 
that it the Ministers had not done this thing, confident in their own 
omniscience and in their power to hoodwink the House, they would 
not have given some indication of the necessary increase to the army 
involved in this new acquisition. For consider ! We have only quite 
recently had it carefully explained to us by Mr, Brodrick that the 
army has been thrown out of gear by the disproportion which the 
necessities of our foreign policy have eBtablished between the numbers 
abroad and those at home. He made it dear that in order to put 
things on a proper footmg, and to save us from the “ squeezed lemon ” 
stage at home, am addition of about twelve battalions was properly 
necessary. As the Government did not see their way to raisLug more 
than three battalions this year, and could not make up their minds to 
offer an addition of pay of more than about a penny per man, we were 
left with nine battalions short of what we ought to have. In addition 
to this, we were to some prodigious extent that I don’t remember 
short of garnson artillery. 

I have heard la'-ely that all our coaling stations reqnire much 
larger garrisons than have yet been sent out to them. Having these 
three years during which the subject ought to have been considered 
as an alternative, one year during which it was actually, by Mr. 
Ourzon’s avowal, seriously contemplated as at Itast a possible alterna- 
tive, surely during some part of that time the questbn which Sir 
Charles Dilke put to Mr. Oarzon, hut which he was unable to answer, 
might have been submitted to their military advisers. I repeat it 
now because as soon as the House meets after Easter it is imperative 
that some answer to it should be gpven. In view of the great diffi- 
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tnXf wUoh WM experienoed in keeping np oar gairisone of Malta 
and Oihraltarj wm tkey going to add a great Ibrtrees at an infinitely 
greater diatanoe from this oonntiy to their gaifiaonB?” “If it was 
intended to make it a gr^ military and naval atationi what was the 
expense which woald he involved?” Sorely some approximate esti- 
mate onght to have been arrived at before, not after, the policy was 
decided on. For it is no mere question of cost. The Japanese have 
thought it necessary to mmntain tiiere 18,000 men. If we are to 
keep any such number, that would, by Mr. Brodrick’s showing, 
involve an increase to the army of 36,000 men additional to the num- 
ber which be has already explained to ns are required to make the army 
as it is work with proper efficiency. Most lucidly, I must do him the 
jnstice to say, he explained to ns that we re<|uired an equal number 
of men added to the army at home for all that were added to the 
army abroad. Therefore, if 18,000 men are required for Wei-hai-Wei 
18,000 men must also be added to the home army at the same time ir. 
order to feed them, or else, as he clearly showed ns, the army ihrougli- 
out is broken down by the strain on the homo forces in providiog 
drafts. Any serious dedactioii from tliis forco must mean that the 
forts are not properly manned, and that it will be no equipoise to the 
strength of Itusaia, who will certainly ]mt at least l5,(l00 men bet.' eeu 
Port Arthur and Talicnwau as soon ab she can get them there. No 
doubt our garrison will, in fact, be much less than this. 

W« invariably at great risk employ numbers of troops which to 
a foreign general would seem ridiculously small. lu a measure, i o 
doubt, our command of the sea enables us to do this innch more 
safely than any one else can. But in these distant regions it is 
neither wise nor safe to leave such places as llong-kong and Wei-hai- 
Wei without adequate garrisons. It follows as a logical consequence 
that an addition to our army of three battalions, which might have 
been quite satisfactory as an instalment before these events, is quite 
inadequate now that wc have to provide for altogether new con- 
tingencies. Clearly, therefore, the first necessity is to attract as 
many recruits as possible. Personally 1 am not at all sure that we 
have not very nearly reached the maximum annual contingent that 
our system oi voluntary enlistment can furnish ; but 1 hear from all 
my soldier acquaintances that at all events the offer which has at 
present been made is wholly inadequate. The original proposal 
of the much despised military advisers of the Qoverment was, as is 
reported, that the recruit should receive la 3d. a day and the formed 
soldier la Od. That, at least, was an attractive offer, very different 
from what the soldiers very clearly seem to understand to be merely 
an increase of barely more than Id. a day. Therefore, before the 
policy of taking over Wei-hai-Wei was adopted, the sailors and 
soldiers ought to have been called on to report how the step would 
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the navy bioA army* Bvideutly ftom Mr. Ooma^a aMe* 
meat no aoch step was taim. The moat aerioufi ekment in the 
whde of the melancholy story I haye had to tell is the evidence 
it supplies that the Govemmenti far from poeseaung that amount 
of superior knowledge with which we have always credited them, and 
because of which we have blindly trusted them, have been acting 
throughout without taking the means at their disposal for getting 
advice on subjects of which they were profoundly Ignorant. Ap- 
parently because among the blind the one-eyed is king, the one 
adviser or expert on whom they have relied has been M>. Cnison. 
He travelled in China and in Bussia and wrote a book about them. 
Therefore, of course he must know. Unfortunately every prediction 
to which Mr. Curzon committed himself has been utterly falsified by 
events. He assured ns that whatever slight successes Japan might 
in the first instance secure in fighting against China, that great 
slowly-moving, but mighty, Empire would in the long run completely 
overwhelm her. He wrote both there and iu Bus^ia with that parti- 
cular kind of confident assurance and certainty of personal omni- 
science which is usually only seen in a young graduate who has jnst 
taken a rather good degree. A hast;^ glance as he raced through 
such vast areas as those that are covered by Russia and by (^hina 
enabled him to settle every question to penetrate into the mind<; of 
Uubsiau statesmen, to gauge the social condition of such a complex 
and mysterious people as the Chinese. Therefore, he needed not to 
study the works of those who had devoted years of their lives to the 
profound study of these diflScult pioblems. Therefore with scorn in 
his tones he set down as mere foU^ what they had long since foze- 
told. , ISothing whatever Ihat has happened was not exactly fore- 
shadowed in that masterly study “ Society in China,” written shortly 
before the war by that greatest of Chinese “ experts,” Dr. Douglas. 
His article in the Eocyclopscdia on the same subject had given all the 
antecedent circumstances in history which led up to the melancholy 
picture of feebleness, shame, and misery which the later work pre- 
sented. All that, however, was for Mr. Curzon rubbish not worth his 
consideration. Because they have relied upon this gentleman, who needs 
advice from no one, but when backed by the hearty cheers of a party 
can give to older statesmen just such answers as rejoice the hearts of 
undergraduates in a Union debate, her Majesty’s Ministers have been 
hoodwinked by Bussian diplomatiste, bambwaled by French statesmen, 
and nonjdufised by the sudden ooUapse of China, for wKIch all serious 
students of the Ea^ were completely prepared. Contrast the marvellous 
enooess whioh has attended their polipy when they have trusted to 
other oonnsellors, and have not been superior to taking the advice of 
experts.” In Egypt they have gone on steadily and surely from 
iiiooesB to suooesB, l^mperod only by the way iu which they have 
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Weill iitiea, idler tH the jmaomxj wd igBominioni oonoenions of 
ibe peil^ &r vhieh they were by no meene only or chiefly leepcnsible, 
from the moment thit Mr. Ohemberlsin obtained i ftee hud every* 
thing hae been mpidly improving. He did not talk of war, bat he 
very quietly and steadily pat onr fighting forcee there into u efihotive 
condition, nntil now even on land we are not afraid to speak to uy 
one in the gate. The neoeinty which is obvionsly upon ns is that 
what Mr. Chamberlain has done in West Afnca we shall do for oar 
land forces generally. We most serionsly examine from the point of 
view of possible war onr position in China ud elsewhere. Bnssia is 
not occnpying Fort Arthur in order to save the face ’* of uy Oovem* 
mut that has received a rebafi ud wuts to look snooeesfal. She, 
as rapidly as she cu, will make it into a powerfnl, effectively garri- 
soned fortress ud harbonr. If Wei-hai-Wei is to be uy counter- 
poise to the power Bnssia has acqaired in Northern China, we must 
make it as least as effective both as to docks, armament, and garriam. 
Cu we do it? If so, the whole effect of the new po% apon our 
army in general must be taken into account !Mr. Brodriok’s exposi- 
tion of the mode in which the different pirts of onr army at hone 
and abroad interact npon one another was too lucid to be entin'Iy 
forgotten by the Boose. After Saster a full statement most be laid 
before ns of the means by which the additional strength which will 
be required by our army is lo bo provided, and within what time, 
All the other unanswered points in Sir Charles Dilke’s question mu^t 
be fairly dealt with. Otherwise it will be muifest that the occupa 
tiu of Wei-hu-Wei was a mere ik iUUio designed to save the 
face of a Goveinmut in trouble, not an addition made by cautions 
statesmen to the strength of the tlmpire. 


Tkawm, M.P, 



HEALTH ON THE BICTCLK. 


T hebe m be do Joobt bat that the health of the people of this 
country mnst be influenceil one v&j or the other, for gcod or 
for bad, I7 the almost nnirersal craze for bicyclbg which dnring the 
last few years has become the fashion. The cnlt of the bicycle is by 
no means new— it has had its votaries for now abont thirty years ; 
but while the high, difilcnlt, yet withal gracefnl “ Ordinary ” machiae 
held sway, both sport and pastime were practically confined in prac- 
tised athletes, and the question of health or fitness for the exercise in 
their case was never raised. Bnt the invention lu the first place of 
the tricycle and of the low, equal-wheeled " Safety,” and in the second 
of the pneumatic tyre, changed all this, and has brought an exercise 
both tascinating and e ihilarating within the reach of all, gld and 
young, man, woman, and child. Of conree, a great number of men 
who have recently commenced to ride are either those who in their 
yonnger days were given to some form or other of athletic exercise, 
or else are now at school or university engaged in rnnning, rowing, 
cricket, football, or other competirive sports, and so do not suddenly, 
and in an untrained state, commence to throw an nnacenstomed stram 
on their mnscular and drcnlatory i^stems. But these experts are not 
the only recruits to the new army of cyclists. Men who have passed 
the greater part of their lives in sedentary occupations, women whose 
only exerdse has been “carriage,” yonng children, and old people, 
have with one accord fallen victims to the fasdnarions of this alluring 
form of locomotion. It stands to reason, therefore, that amtmg those 
in this second category there must be many on whom a sudden 
increase of bodily exertion must produce a great effect, and it is the 
ol^ this paper to lay down such rules and indicate snoh preeau- 
tiens as may be necessary to insnra that the diange in tiieir habits 
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miqrba prodnolive of good, and not the maana it laying tiba Ibnnda** 
tionp of difleaae and injtiiy. 

Tl^ SYO few mrdBea or aports more bealthflil to tim ordinary 
bdi^ddnal tbaa Uiyoling in a moderate and diaereet faahion, and 
exp»ienoe baa idtown that in many caaea of functional ailmenta, and 
mn in some of organic d^oacy, its regulated use baa materially 
aided the physician in bis efforts to restore health. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. Aperson riding a bicydie has not to carry his 
own weight. He is rolled on wheels^ and only has to propel himself ; 
the machine carries him. A simple experiment will prove the tmth 
of this. Let any one cany a man of twelve stone weight on his back 
for, say, one bnndred yards, and afterwards seat him on a tricycle and 
push bim over the same course, and compare the amount of force 
needed to accomplish the distance. He will find that a finger-touch 
is sufficient to propel both man and machine, while very considerable 
fatigue results from carrying him. A bicycle ride, therefore, com- 
bines the maximum of fresh air and change of scene witli the minimum 
of injurious effort, and to the delicate will afford exercise without 
exhaustion, and to the strong will open up the country and give 
access to places which otherwise would be unailamable to tliose not 
blessed with riding horses. 

Granting, then, that cycling properly regulated is in itself a good 
and healthful recreation, it is well to examine the question, and 
endeavour to point out the pitfalls which, in its pursuit, should be 
avoided, and give any hints which may conduce to its becoming a 
healthful as well as a pleasurable amusement. 

First of all, to take the case of persons who are sound and well. 
At what age may a child commence to ride ? At what age should a 
man decide that the time is past for him to learn ? As a general 
rule, it may be stated that seven years is quite the earliest age at 
which a boy or girl should be allowed to mount a cycle, and even 
then great care is necessary to see that the machine is in every way 
fitted to the child. The reach must be carefully adjusted according 
to* the length of leg ; the saddle must be accurately adapted to the 
rider ; the crank should not be too long, four to five inches is quite 
sufficient for a child of such an age ; and the gear should not exceed 
fifty-two inches. Young growing tkames are easily distorted, and 
therefore it is most important to see that the handle-bar is raised to 
finch a hei^t that the rider can easily sit quite upright. If it were too 
low and the handles set too far forward, the child would adopt the 
nngiunly ** scorcher ” attitude, and a permanently bumped spine would 
be the result. Then when he is properly mounted and the machine 
rightly adjusted he must not he iJlowed to do too much. Excessive 
distance is had, excessive speed is worse, and excessive hUl-xiding is 
worst. It is impossible to lay down in nules and furlongs how &r 
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^ffiflidae differs, and eaoh by Motiaa ada baooM aiifadMk ipC doing 
mmf If after any ride the ehtld k imiSi to tefooe ik god to 
be fererish, restless, and de^leia at ntgbt miA tUMy tii4 xM dsgy 
it is a snre and certain eign that he has done top madr^ ted 
orer-exertion persisted in must lead to disaster* If, on the eotttiaqr, 
on retnming home the young eyblist eats well^ deeps well, and ia 
bright and U^ely the liext day, then the ride haa not hwa petiM too 
&r, and has done him good and not ham. s 

It is difficult to say when a man is too old to commenos to ride. 
Home men of advanced years have all their life long been need to 
regular athletic exercise, and in oonseqaence come to any new farm of 
bodily exertion with heart and mnsoles well prepared, and long 
experience teaches them how maoh or how little they dim do witbont 
injary. Of such was the late Major Knox Holmes, who, an athlete 
from his yonth upwards, at the age of about sevenly^fonr years 
exchanged his arm-ohair and chronic rheumatism fa a tricycle, and 
died of inflaenza at the age of eighty-five, having the year before his 
death ridden over one hundred miles in the day on the great North Hoad. 

There are several other instances of men who, having passed the 
allotted span of threescore years and ten, have learned to cycle, and 
are still living instances of the benefits to be obtained therefrom. But 
o'd arteries are inelastic, old muscles are brittle, and any veteran who 
has passed a sedentary existence should count well the cost before he 
lijks the chances of ovcx-stiaiu which might easily ensue on hie 
attempting a new and unaccustomed pastime for the first time in hi^ 
od age 

This warning applies with double force to women — ^as those who 
Ii ave at the present time attained a mature age, passed their youth in 
the days when the only exercise considered ladylike” was dancing 
01 a mild walk, and who consequently ore quite unprepared to sud* 
denly change their habits. No old man or elderly woman should, 
uader any circumstances, commence to cycle unless passed sound, and 
e Ten then the greatest care must be taken never to venture beyond 
the bounds of extreme moderation. Those, however, who are already 
expert cyclists may look forward with confidence to being able to con- 
tiuue their riding through a green old age, and to reap health and 
leogth of da >8 from their habits of regular exercise. 

One of the most frequent questions asked is whether peisouB who 
are physically unsound may cycle; and if they may, how much 
should they he allowed to do ? It is quite impossible to discust this 
thoroughly, except in the pages of a purely medical work ; but a 
brood rule may be laid down that no one who is unsound or delicate 
should oommenoe to cycle, except under the advice of a competent 
physician. There are some ailments in which (^oUng, properly regn-^ 
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' toted, «ote Uk0 % cshirm to Mtortog htelA; Hiete m otlim to 
wlti(9b to moxM * bkgrde would to dinj^e iiitoide. tt Am most 
good to fnaetioiud dtosasoo, and to onoh as aviso fiom imXbAexA 
ex;Steiiie. It jpmate and aasiste to tto care of iwdi ailmente, as 
g^tit and ibenmatism, and few regalar (Relists are troabtod m&i ixS.* 
gastkm. In Uie btoodlessness of yonng girls it sometimes does toore 
good tton pints of iron drops, thoogh in each cases moderation ia 
moal essential until tihe heart is well drilled in its new work, and wj 
few^tostsmees of pare ** nervousness ’* survive a regalar coarse of 
tn<7ele rides. Its use is nob so apparent when there is oiganio 
misehief and change of stracture to any organ, though sometimes it 
is used as a palliative, and enables the suiferer to take that exeroiae 
which is good for his general health, and which he could not manage 
non his feet No person, however, with any organic disease, especially 
if the heart to affected, should attempt to cycle, except under the 
direct orders of his phjsioian. 

When it is decided that it is right and wise for a person to com- 
mence riding, a most important question is the distance he should 
cover and the pace at which he should cover it. From what has been 
written above, it will be seen that the answer to this depends entirely 
on the physique and condition of the rider. Because Gordang, au 
exceptional athlete, trained to the hour and perfectly paced, can 
compass over 600 miles in twenty •four h)urs ou a cement track, it 
does not follow that a delicate girl or weak man can ride fifty miles 
in the same time on a country road. In all probability, were they to 
attempt it, they would be more harmed by their exertions and more 
exhausted at the finish than the experienced profes&ional was after 
racing over twelve times the distance. E^ch novice, commencing to 
ride, must feel his or her way gingwJy; condition will come with 
practice, and in n few wet^ks xl will be possible to accomplish a distance 
at a speed which seemed quite inqKissible when viewed through, the 
glasses of inexperience and unfi Loess. But, even when in condition, 
to the ordinary rider moderation, both in pace and mileage, should be 
the watchword. It is extremely easy to “ over-do it cycling. The 
exercise is so easy and the exertion seenis so slight that much mischief 
has been done to many, especially women, who, tempted by a leading 
wind and favourable gradients, have exceeded their nsiud distance 
riding away from home, and, on retoming, have found that the 
adverse conditions of wind and hill entail a struggle which, if per- 
sisted to, may leave its mark on their constitutions for years. The 
old hand, especially when not quite fit, carefully arranges his ride so 
that he has the difficulties to contend with when fredi, and takes the 
help of the breeze and formation of the country to faring him homo 
without undue azertion. 

It b very eaqr to know if any ride has overtaxed the strength and 
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caused 076r-fatigiie. Uoder smsh Mi» nQl 1» 

cxmble4io eat, he will be thinlgrt bot^ Mflasii and fbfetUi at idig^ 
end quite unable to sleep, attd ^e nett dagr edtt iiiSer hm 
and a distinct disindmation fet any lom df edtsticeu If a teat be 
taken, these symptoms of fistigne fewer ^ will tepidly snbride | bikt if 
they be disiegerded, and the oftooe repeated, natnre will st^ k to 
azact the penally dae to her outraged laws, < 

For the great minority of qyelto there is no donbt bnt that the 
bicycle is a better machine than the trioydle. It has the advantage 
in weight and ease of propnldon, and can be used more easily when 
ihe road is bad, becanse it is a '^one-track'* machine, and can pidc its 
way dong any smooth portion of the highway ; whereas the tricycle 
requires three tracks, one for each of its wheels. In case of accident 
also the bicycle is tbe safer, as it is possible to jnmp clear when it is# 
impossible to avoid the danger ; while the tricycle rider, especially if 
of the female sex, is wedged in betireen the seat-pillar behind and 
the handle-bar in front, and has to sink or swim with the machine. 
The disadvantages of the bicycle are the tendency to side-slip ** in 
greasy mud, the dlfBcnlty in mounting and dismounting, which require 
a certain amount of agility in the rider, and the fact that it requires 
a trick-iider to remain seated when not in motion. For ladies with 
a tendency to niibonimnt a well-built tricycle is decidedly the more 
graceful steed. 

With regard to the saddle, each person must suit himself. There 
are doeens of good patterns on the market, bnt, as it has been well 
said, one man’s saddle is another man’s blisters.” It is most neces- 
sary to be careful about the adjustment and position of the saddle ; if 
too high or too low it cannot be comfortable, even if the pressure in 
the wrong places is not injurious. It should be placed just so high 
that when the rider is sitting at ease and upright he can touch the 
pedal with his heel when it is at its lowest point. This will give him 
perfect command over tbe machine, and aUow him to use Ins ankles 
in pedalling to the best advantage. Riders, especially ladies, are 
inclined to transgress this rule for two reasons. The first is, that it 
is much easier to mount the cycle if the saddle be placed too low ; 
the second is, that persons of short stature look more elegant and 
graceful if their seat is raised to such a height that they can only 
just touch the pedal with the ball of the foot when extended. Either 
error is injurious. If the saddle be too low, it is impossible to use 
the full power of the muscles of the leg, as the knee must always be 
kept bent, and so they have to act at a great disadvantage, because the 
force has to be applM by a pull rather thanbyapush; attinginsuch 
a cramped and donbled-np position, it is extremely difficult to make 
any use of the weight of the body as an agent of propulsion, and so 
the rider has to dqwnd entirely on his mnscnlar effo^ to ^?e the 
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ttadiinsi and tliajr, tuttidioapped hf big voOAm » m haqmtiy 

al {aal^ eapedjaUy when iffimhing a hill* It ia mt^di hatter to havaft 
nadUiie bnUt with a bw fiataa» or to earefiillj anltlTata the art of 
taonatiiigf than to straggle (m vrith the saddle some iBches top few. 

Wmt on the othpr hnid, the reach is s^ too long, it is 
ugimcraB to the rider. He (or it is generally a b at Cha 

neroy of every stone or rough plaoe in the toa^ and b quite nnaUe 
to hnmour the hieycle over ruts or bnops by dikribnting the weight 
between handles, pedals, and saddle, and b consequently tossed about 
as if riding on a nil, while the position b unsteady and a great dea> 
of injorions pressure b exercised where it will do most harm. At tha 
same time, the danger of side-slip and of losing control of the bicycle 
in an emergency b doubled, as the guiding power of the feet on the> 
pedals b lost for about biJf the stroke and the ankle-action b much 
impaired. If any cycling beyond mere park-riding ]>e contemplated, 
it b better by far to sacrifice a little appearance to safety and comfort,, 
and shorten the reach according to the rule given above. Each 
different person, according to his length of limb, will probably require 
the peak of the saddle to be in a different position with regard to the 
crank-axle. Experience will alone determine this, but for the majority 
it will be found that if a plamb-line be dropped from the peak and 
fall about four or five inohes behiud the crauk axle, the most snitabU 
place will have been discovered. Some are able to do better witli a 
more forward, some with a more backward position, but in either case- 
extremes should be avoided. 

With regal'd to the actual shape of the saddle, it should be suffi- 
ciently broad at the back to allow of the rider sitting fairly andl 
sqnarely npon it, and using for that purpose hb ischial tuberosities, 
the bones intended l^y nature to support the weight of the sitting 
body. Most persons prefer some sort of a peak, as it gives a sense of 
security in desceudiug hills, and abo assists them in guiding the 
cycle. The saddle should be most carefully adjusted* so that this 
peak shall cause no uudne pressure anywhere, and when the right 
angle is found, the nuts should be firmly fixed, and never mo\ ed. 
There are numerons patented arrangements, all intended to produce 
the great cycling desideratum— a perfect saddle; each rider must 
discover that which b perfect for himself. But it is essentbl, what- 
ever be the shape of the saddle, that the springs be adapted to the • 
weight of him who sits thereon. Springs for a fonrteen-stone mac 
are absurd for a nine-stone girl For a novice, rubber or felt pedafe^ 
are best ; for an expert, rat-trap. For these bst a spedal pair of 
shoes shonld be kept, and if vibration, causing numbness of the feet, 
be complained of, it b well to have the soles made of a sheet of rubber 
fixed between Iwo layers of leather. To both sexes, when cycling, 
certain rules as to drm are common. All underclothing should be ot 
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\rool, with a thickness regolated according to the temperatara ; shoes 
always; boots never shonld be worn; and no garment should be at 
all tight For men little more need be said. Golfing or shooting 
costume, with rather thinner stockings, suits every cycling require- 
ment, it being understood that knickerbockers are far preferable to 
trousers. For women the skirt should be well cut and not too large 
h>und the hem ; three yards will be found suffiment, and it should 
dear the ground by about four inches when the wearer is not on her 
machine. Knickerbockers should take the place of the petticoat, and 
thin woollen -stockings should be worn l^ those who mean to ride 
more than a mile or two. Some women are disposed to discard the 
skirt when cyding, on the ground that rational dress ’’ is both more 
convenient and safer, as well as allowing a diamond-framed madune 
to be used instead of the more cnmbrous drop-framed ladies’ bicycle. 
In these contentions they are undoubtedly right, but, beyond the 
proto-martyrs and pioneers of the movement, it does not seem likely 
that many women, in this country at least, will adopt the new fashion, 
as, with two or three exceptions necessary to pro\e the rule, the all- 
powerful looking-glass forbids. It is as well for ladies riding in the 
early spring and winter, or who are likely to return against a wind or 
after dark, to carry an extra wrap. It may save many a chill. Very 
little beyond common sense is necessary to point out a proper diet for 
cycling. Whatever the rider may have been accustomed to, and has 
found to suit him, is best. It is not necehsary to be a vegetarian, a 
teetotaler, an excessive meat- eater, or large consumer of alcohol, to 
excel on the cycle. Nature and experience point out that a simple 
mixed diet is best for man, and simple regular meals are best for the 
man who cycles. It is uriwise for any one to start riding directly 
after food, and stimulants between meals, e\en in case of fatigue, must 
be bad. Their effect soon passes off, and the reaction leaves the rider 
worse than he was before. 

So long £ human nature remains what it is, it may be taken as 
absolutely certain that racing and speed competitions will find favour 
among the young, and that not only the young, but those even of 
more mature years, will be tempted to descend into the arena and 
test their speed and stamina against their fellows. For years it has 
been a matter of controversy whether racing, either on foot, in boats, 
or on cycles, is dangerous to health, or whether it may be indulged 
in with impunity, and be expected to improve rather than damage 
the physical condition of its votaries. The last five-and-thirty years 
have witnessed a great athletic renval, which has spread downwards 
to all ranks of the community, and in the present day the number of 
young men engaged in all sorts of occupations and avocations, who 
take part in hard competitive exermses such as fi)otbal!, rowing, cross- 
country running, short and long distance walking, running, and cycle 
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racing, is simply legion ; and, if the aSer-effects of all this athletic 
strain be as bad as some pessimists delight to paint them, it stands to 
reason that the general health of the oommnnity must show a marked 
and increasing deterioration as a result. Studying this question from 
an active experience of over thirty years, it appeals that, if no harm 
is to be done to the individual, and throngh him to the commnnil^, 
by indulging in the practice of this athleticism, the love of which ie 
inherent in the human race, two stringent rules should be laid down : 
the one, that no person should take part in any competition unless 
he be properly trained and fit ; the other, that no person organically 
unsound should, under any circumstances, be albwed to commence 
training. It is impossible that an untramed man can pass throngh 
the ordeal of a fast and keenly contested race without throwing such 
a stress upon his heart, lungs, and muscular system that some mischief 
must be done, and some organ, weaker perhaps than its fellows, 
receive a strain which, though perhaps not appreciated at the time, ik 
painfally apparent later on, and may wreck a whole lifetime with the 
curse of chronic ill-health. This danger is more real to the old hand, 
who may be tempted to compete when out of condition, than to the 
novice who has no experience of the race-path. The one knowi^ 
exactly how to make the most of himself, and his nei\ouB system, 
stamped with the mark of many pre\)oas contests, enables him to 
overtax his strength, and goads him on to the extreme limits of 
exhaustion. The other is unskilled , his nervous energy is misapplied, 
and, though his pluck may equal that of the more skilled performer, 
nature steps in Wore he can do himself much real injury and compels 
him to cease from his ill-advised eiforts. That any one whose organs 
are unsound should not be encouraged to subject them to the trials 
and labours of that sort of preparation which is necessary in the 
present day before it is posbible to excel on the race-track must be clear 
to every one who takes the trouble to consider the matter. No }oung 
man whose heart, lungs, or ]oints are in any way diseased can hope 
to do moie than jog on through life. Cracked plates are not used to 
build a war -ship, and guns with flaws are condemned. Such persons 
can be very nsefni members of society, bnt they are not fitted for the 
fierce joy of contest. The weak spot must under such circumstances 
be found out, and the greater their pluck and determination the worse 
will be their ultimate fate. It must not be concluded from the above 
that all men organically unsound are to be prohibited from every form 
of bodily exercise. Moderate and proper use of their limbs will be 
beneficial, and many a wise physician will order them exercise, and so 
direct it that it will lighten their harden and sweeten their days. 
Bat there is a great difference between a quiet potter on a bicycle and 
a well-fbaght-oat race. A braised reed may accomplish the one 
unharmed, bnt break on attempting the other. 
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When it is decided that a^yonng man is fit to go into training, it is 
neoessary that he shoald train with care. The object of proper training 
is to bring the body to the highest perfection in health and efficiency, 
and this process must be accomplished gradnally ; and pains must be 
taken not to overdo the work, bat by degrees fit and accastom each 
organ to the extra strain which will laid npon it, and baild up the 
whole ^stem to withstand sndb strain without sostaining injury. It 
is impossible to lay down in a short paper any more than the most 
genend rales which shoald be observed to attain this end. Each man 
trains differently, and mast be hamonred accordingly. Common-sense 
and moderation are the best trainers, and regularity in sleep, food and 
exercise is the best regimen. It is wonderful what feats can be 
accomplished by a sound athlete, when properly fit, without any ' 
apparent harm. The competitors in many twenty-four hoars’ races 
and record feats have been thoroughly examined by competent observers 
and found perfectly healthy and but little exhausted by their arduous 
labours. The time has not yet arrived to say with certainty how these 
long-distance races will affect the future health of those who have 
participated in them ; suffice it to state that at present they show no 
signs of unsoundness. It is hardly necessary to mention races of a 
daration of six days, such as have recently been held in America, 
except unhesitatingly to condemn them. Let it be hoped that the 
National Cyclists Union will never permit any such exhibition to take 
place in England under its rules. For the sound, moderate, racing, 
after proper training, is good, and many a man owes to his athletic 
career improved health and physique, as well as habits of temperance 
and self-denial, which, necessary for success on the path, have influ- 
enced the whole of his subsequent life. For the unsonnd, racing is a 
snare and a delusion, and many a useful career has been cut short in 
the pitfall of athletic ambition. 

Cyclists should take heart ; their pastime is healthful and pleasing, 
and, though it is possible for any one to do himself harm by over- 
riding, it is not the only sport which has this failing; men, and 
women too, have over-walked, over-run, over^climbed, and oveMX)wed, 
and but little notice has been taken of it. Cycling, for the many, is 
a new sporty and we live in the days of evening papers, and at present 
every accident and eveiy injury which in any way can be attributed 
to it is commented and enlarged upon more than its merits deserve. 
The bioycle-face, the bioyde-hand, the bicycle-^foot are myths, and 
even kyphosis bicydistarum ” ne^ bat provoke a smiley provided 
only that the reader observe the good old cycling rule : Sit easily 
upright, and keep your eyes well in front of you.” 


E. B. Tukner. 
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“This earthly moon, tho Church, hath 
her fulls and wauings and sometinKiP hir 
eclipses IUll 


I. 

T UVi first note of the Evangelical revival of the eighteenth century 
is a recall to reality. From one practically without the English 
Churches came an appeal to all who professed and called themselves 
Christians to give up playing at religion, and to treat it as a reality. 
The opinion of the leaders of the revival of the effect of Law’s 
'\Serioqs Call ” upon them was probably expressed Charles Wesley 
when he told Law that he had been the schoolmaster who brought 
him to Christ. And its infioence pursued them, giving its own 
character to their movement. Whatever its theological shortcomings, 
The Serious Call ” is Methodistic throughout. 

And, just as Law’s unity with Methodism can only be denied on 
formal grounds, so it is with the unity which exists between the 
Methodist revival and the Evangelical movement. The Evangelicals, 
strictly so-called, were not Methodists, but the doctrine they preached 
was essentially the same. 

And again, to confine the term Evangelicalism to a party in the 
Ghnrch of l^gland is to render it impossible to attain any just 
conception of the place of Evangelicalism in Christian history or in 
that of this country. The characteristic of both the Evangelical 
movement and the Methodist revival was a doctrine which called 
forth the religioas life of men, and that not only in the Church 
of England, bat in every denomination, and outside of them all. 
Evangelicalism must, therefore, be understood as covering all that 
resulted from the workings of the religious revival of the last century^ 
whefther m the Established Church or beyond its pale. 

The doctrines EvangeUmdism chiefly dwelt npon — ^the fall of man, 
the sacrifice of Christ, not only on bdialf of man, but in place of 
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mn; grace the sde origtaatieg oinie of laaix'B lalvatloii; jaetSoe^ 
tion by faith the sole inetamoiexital oaase ; the need of a new birth, 
and of the oonetant and euBtiiniiig admn of Oie Holy Spirit — were 
all imbedded in the formtdarias of the Charon of England and in 
the Nonoonformist standards of theology* The peonliarily of the 
reyivalists was that they took these doctrines serioosly, believing in 
them and acting npon them. It was this living faith whidi was so 
contagions : its possession ootweighed all their defects and limitations. 
Prophesying to a valley of dry bones, breath began to enter into some 
of ^em; why Esekiel’s famous vision was nob realised it will farther 
on be my object to show. Bat the vast and important character of 
tlie Evangelical revival no one can doubt. 

The conrae of the movement was marked, aa all snch movements 
have been, not only by the anger of Churches that did not like being 
awakened, but also by the joy of its disciples. This was, no doubt, 
wore manifest among the Celtic por^ons of the populations, but the less 
doraoTifitrative experienced an unwonted glow of happiness from being 
brought personally into union with the centre and source of things. 

The peculiar form iu which the Evangelical movement commenced 
has characterised it throughout. From time to time the wave of 
spiritual emotion which then ran through certain parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland has recurred with more or less power and, at one 
time at least, to quite as wide a degree. The names of the Haldane^^, 
of Finney and Asa Mahan, and of Moody and Sankey recall such 
periods. The last, which those who can look back a quarter of a 
century well remember, was th( roughly typical of Evangelicalism at 
its highest point of spiritual enthusiasm. At Birmingham the num- 
bers attending the mee^Dgs reached in one week to 156,000. For 
five months daring the summer of 1875 there were congregatious of 
from 15,000 to 18,000 people at the Agricultural Hall in Islington. 
The interest in the preaching of the American evangelist extended to 
all classes. While the noonday prayer meeting at Her Majesty s 
Thcatie in the Haymarket was attended by the aristocracy, and even 
royalty, the meetings in liverpool, Manchester, and ShefBeld were 
thronged by the people. Moody, standing upon a tomb in the parish 
churchyard of Sheffield, with an audience e^^ceeding any of the 
enormous crowds to which he was accustomed, recalled one of the 
great days of Wesley and Whitefield. The British people, in fact, 
had become accustomed to such methods of evangelisation. That 
which a century earlier bad been treated by religions respectability 
with aversion and bitter contempt had become so accepted an institu- 
tion that in 1857 the first of a series of special services in Exeter 
Hall was conducted by the Bishop of Carlisle in full canonioals. 
Between 1860 and 1865 several famous theatres and music-halls in 
London were opened for Evangelistic preaching, one peer, at least, 
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if not mtsir% bdbg among tihe preachers. It; was throagh" the terrible 
^catastrophe in the Surrey Masic Hall that Spargeon’s name first 
iiecame famotts. His career, with those of Moody and General Booth, 
exhibits in a striking manner the intense energy, the vast snooess, 
and the almost unlimited inflaence of British and American Evan- 
gelicalism. 

The movements Spnigeon, Moody, and General Booth have led 
have been preceded and accompanied by nnmerons others maintained 
by evangelists who have sprang from every branch of society — 
lawyers, peers, tradesmen, ladies of rank, labonring men, prize-fighters, 
respectable representatives of the middle classes, gipsies — all, with 
hardly an exception, persons of great singleness of purpose and 
remarkable devotion. 

Bat, althongb revivalism has been the most characteristic feature 
of Evangelicalism, it can hardly be considered the chief source of its 
infiuence, since it has had an ever-increasing number of pulpits in the 
British Empire and in the United Rtates from which its teaching has 
been regularly set forth from w<Hjk to week. Two hundred tboa«(and 
sermons every Sanday mast be a low estimate , mulliply that by fift)- 
two, and it gives more than ten millions of sermons in one year. 
Oonsider that for a century past it has been gradually rising to this 
point, and the total amount of preaching which has gone on under 
the banner of Evangelicalism is prodigious and overwhelming. 

The extraordinary development in church aud chapel building, so 
conspicuous all over the country, is no doubt due, as far as the later 
half of the century is concerned, to the Ritualistic movement : it had, 
however, its origin in Evangelicalism, and accompanied its progress 
from the first. And this ceaseless flow of preaching has been supported 
by a hardly less ceaseless How of benevolence. Evangelicalism has^ 
moreover, been the means of tlionsands of missionaries being sent out 
both at home and abroad, and of many millions of money being spent 
in farthering their work. Another and still more distinctive feature 
of Evangelicalism has been its tendency to produce great societiee, 
non-denominational and non-ecclesiastical. 

Here, then, is a movement which awoke English religion out of its 
torpor, whidh wrought a complete change in the preaching and cha- 
racter of the Established clergy, and which still more infinenced 
Nonconformity : a movement that has extended to every part of the 
British Empire and over the United States; a movement affecting the 
laity even more than the clergy ; a movement which has not only gone 
•on recqiipearing in all its original revival fervonr, but which has pro- 
duced generation after generation of palpit orators of remarkable 
ability, cansbg enormous sums to be spent in edifices anitable for 
their ministrations ; a movement that has given birth to and main- 
tained vast efforts, religions and philanthropic, affootbg all classes of 
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tii6 ootDi&niiity ; ft moveniftiit whioh lij ita Tonvftl of tho ittWrai^ 
ft[drib of the fint thonsftnd yeanof Ohibtiftidt^ liftft affected tbe entire 
globe ; ft movement of which the triumph has been bo complete both 
in the British Empire and in the United Statee that it has devdo]^ 
a form of religion which may with troth be called the English religion 
of the nineteenth century, permeating the EngluhoBpealdng world with 
its ideas, doctrines, customs, and character. Can it really be said of 
such a movement— a movement bo all-embracing as to form a leading, 
if not the leading fact in the history of English-speaking lands during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries — that now, before the century 
is out, it is waning and becoming a thing that was ? 

II. 

The melancholy cry of the lonely worshipper of Jehovah : 

** 1 wntch and am become 
Like a sparrow that is alone upon the housetop 

is to-day that of the solitary representatives in varions parts of the 
country of that great party in the Church of England which in 1850 
so impressed the Privy Council with their power and influenoe that 
it reversed in their favour the decision of the Court of Arches in the 
Gorham case ; and of which, in the same year, Daniel Wilson 
Islington wrote : When had we so many tohops, deans, and arc! i 
deacons, and other dignitaries, of whom it may truly be said tht * 
they are really as well as professionally men of God ? ” 

In January 1895 an Evangelical clergyman, writing to the Christ 
with reference to certain letters from Evangelicid laymen as to their 
isolation as Churchmen, not only declared all they had said was only 
too true, but added corroborative evidence from the dioceses of Norwich, 
Exeter, and Chichester, and then went on to say : 

‘‘Take another diocese (St. Albans) which I visited a few weeks ago. I 
stood with a rector on a lull whore his church and vicarage are. He said, 

* You see eight miles round, and in the circumfei*ence of twenty-four miles 1 
am the only Evangelical clergyman.’ Jjast summer I received a letter from 
a West of England cleigyman saying, * The nearest Evangelical brother 1 
know of is thirty miles olT.’ In the autumn a clergyman said to me, ^ 1 am 
the only Evangelical clergyman in our deanery.’ .... Last week came n 
letter to me from a Shropshire clergyman, * 1 am fighting the Lord s hattle 
all alone here.’ These facts,” it was farther said, mi^t be multiplied a 
hundi'edfold in the provinces of Canterbury and York.” 

To quote the Bishop of Liverpool, the Evangelical clergy are 
to-day but a small minority of the Church of England. ’ 

Withm a week of the publication of the letter in the Christian the* 
Dean of Norwich, speaking at the Islington derical meeting in the* 
presence of about 500 clergymen, put the following Buggestive qnes- 
tioDB, which, 4hongh in pomt of form they rdate to the whole Church* 
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of XiQgbtfidi maib, oomidering the occasion, have been onderstood to 
apply in an espedal sense to its ETangelical section : 

“ What have we,*’ asked Di'. Lefroy, to say to the low percentage onr 
o^municants bear to church membezship ? What is the explanation to be 
given of the dearth of our workers, when there is more work to be done 
than at any period of our national life ? What have we to urge in palliation 
of the difficulty of raising funds to sustain schools in the higher interests of 
the national character ; io employ assistants lay and clerical in our teeming 
parishes ? What of the growing abstention of tbe manhood of the nation 
from the service of the diurch ? I know there are in this city and elsewhere 
telling exceptions to these. Jlut I also know the truth, generally, of the 
statement now made.” * 

These lamentations over the waning power of Evangelicalism are 
still further justified the pecuniary condition of its great institu- 
tions, of which the characteristic has been deficits, followed by great 
efforts to restore the position. There are few of the great institutions, 
or societies, which may be styled Evangelical which have not of late 
years suffered experiences of this kind. That in certain cases their 
efforts at recovery have to some extent been successful, and that much 
energy and devotion are being displayed, is not sufficient to invalidate 
the fact that Evangelical institutions on the whole tend to decline. 

Can it be affirmed that there is any Evangelical denomination in 
which the membership is actnally increasing beyond the degree in 
which the population is increasing ? and less than that means decline. 
Tbe Baptist Churches show an increase about proportional to that of 
the population, but the same cannot be affirmed either with reference 
to the Cougregationalists or the Wesleyans. The former nevei publish 
statistics as to the number of the members of their churches, but is 
not the conviction well founded that their church life as a whole has 
but a feeble relation to their Sunday congregations ? Every one has 
beard of the so-called slump ” in Methodism. But was there really 
anything extraordinary in it? From 1^88 to I6P6 the progress of 
Wesleyan Methodism did not reach 5 per cent , while that of the 
population at large must have been about 7^ per cent. The increase 
which took place in 1806-97 is only satisfactory when compared with 
the absolute decrease of the previous year. To estimate its real 
significance it should be noted that this increase was 852, less than 
that of 1894-95, and little more than one-tenth of what it was in 
1886. The increase in that year was 31,772 ; in 1893, 15,355; in 
1897, 3520. 

The Bev. W. F. Adeney, writing on the Beform of the Sunday 
School,** says ; A goodly river of young life pours into onr Sunday 
schools, with the result that only a tiny rivulet trickles into the 
Church of Christ as its final issue.** And he asks : What should 
we think of the miller who in return for a hundred sacks of com 
• The Seeord^ Jbuvuj IS, 1895. 
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o4)y ga» an neki 6f jAttrif ** * if iU* paim'limn'' 

ttffeOed at one of tbe elaae of {MM We «» m Mm i>0'4lk 
Bolulioii will be foonde ' ‘ * 

Has the vast scale nponitUohihebaiMi^ dmfifkl 

has gone on really answered its ekid« aiad i(m a greater or k less* 
pioportm of the popnlation go to places of imeblp than fomerly ? 
Birmingham is a city in which there haa been a ccmdlderable amount 
of church building. However, it appeared that its 141 bhorehea and 
chapels in 1887 had not so many attendants aa its 92 ohnrbhes and 
chapels had in 1861. A similar census in Liverpool of the morning 
attendance, taken in 1891, showed that, although there had been an 
increase of accommodation to the extent of 18,513 sitiingB^ the actual 
number of tbe attendants at cbnreh and chapel was less than in 1881. 
If it cannot be said of snch places ns London, Leio^ter, Nottingham, 
Derby, Northampton, and Newcastle-upon-l^ne that the' number of 
persons attending public worship is actually less than it was in the* 
middle of the centory, it is certain that, compared with the growth 
of the population, chnrch- and chapel-going has greatly waned since 
1S51, and yet, in all these places, vast sums have since that date been 
hpent in erecting new churches and chapels. 

If we turn from England to Scotland, where church building since 
J8*)l has alho gone on at a similarly prodigious rate, the same kind 
of result appears. Dundee, where 04 churches in 1891 had 1000 
fewer attendants than Si churches in 1881, would probably be fbu^jd 
only peculiar in being an extreme case. Without claiming for the 
censuses of religious vrorship taken during recent years in various 
towns absolute exactness, striking similarity of their results leaves 
out one conclusion — attendance dwindles as well as membership. 

Crossing the Atlantic to the country which, outside Great Britain 
and the colonies, has been most under the influence of the Evangelical 
revival, we see indications that things in tbe United States are 
tending the same way. In 189G tbe JVrtr Vo/l^ Indtpfndvnt stated 
that there were in the Congregational and Presbyterian bodies in the 
United States 3000 churches which did not report a single member 
added during the previous year by profession of faith. Supposing 
that a considerable discount must be allowed for neglectful church- 
clerks and for churches recently founded, it is still evident that there 
must be many hundreds of churches in the United States on the road 
to extinction. 

Ketuming to Europe, and looking at the condition of those Churches 
on the Continent whose creeds, at least, contain the Evangelical doc- 
tiine, and which have had among them some of the most earnest and 
intelligent of modem Evangelical preachers, we find the same state 
of things, only in a more aggravated farm. In September 1893 

* Chrwtian WorW, Jaaaerx 80, 1880. 
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Jgtisiimd, tIM jponiiil of fiho Hefemad Ohwim of tho 

Cmmaa ml dw ioiift*mii of adisMotkwl^ tii* Attotm 
of il 9 Pkoi«»teiitbm b fonpcli troad&g tho qtiortiao of diO tooioMO or 
dimliitttiQaa of freocih Pfotestoatbm« says t^t figoxea piore tliat esok 
yoaf iha Freooh Piotestant Ohnrdes deolioe in nambera to tbo 
amotupt of one oknreli (6000 b the arerage of a Oonsistorial Ohnroh)^ 
and that at thb xate it b clear bo St Bartholomew or Berocataon of 
the Sdiot of Kantes u necessary to exUngmsh them, for by the end 
of the next century there will be no more Protestants in France. 

Germany claims to be called the Erangelioal Empire, and the 
Chnrch of the Emperor b called the Evangelical Cbnroh. k few 
years ago it was stated that in Berlin the attendance at chnrch only 
amounted to 2 per cent, of the population, and at Hamburg to 
Through the initiative of the present Emperor and Empress, twenty- 
six new chnrches have been erected and twenty temporary halls 
opened. It is, however, pretty certain that the result seen al Liver- 
pool, Birmingham, and Dundee has occurred again in Berlin, and that 
whatever chnrch attendance actually was before ISbl, it is not much 
more, if any, to-day. A recent writer says, that taking Berlin us a 
whole, every service, as far as space is concerned, might be attended 
by tens of thousands^of additional worshippers. ' The account from 
Luther’s own land, Saxony, is the same — very meagre accommodation, 
«is compared with the population, and yet empty churches. In 
Hanovef, again, the church-goers, compared with the population, only 
number per cent, throughout the whole country, while in the 
city of Hanover the percentage sinks to 6 5. Thus it appears that, 
as far as attendance at its places of worship is a sign, Protestant 
Germany has fallen away almost ch mas&e from the Evangelical Obnreb. 
If any one were to go the tound of Evangelical Christendom, be must 
come broadly to the conclusion that its hold on Europe, on Ameiica, 
us on Great Britain, is far less than it was half a century bock or a 
generation ago. At any rate, the facts are so numerous, point so 
much the same way, that it seems much wber to conclude it is 
so than to strive to attenuate the combined force of the facts by 
counterbalancing considerationB and certain exceptional cases to the 
contrary. 

Moreover, there u a voice which cannot very well be gainsaid — ^the 
voice of the People. Only give them the opportnnity, as has been 
done on several occasions in this country, and they vigorously pour 
ont their complaints of EngUsh Christianity, especially of the Evan- 
gelical Ohnrohes, tibe reason of their concentrated severity on the 
latter bebg, as 1 believe, nothing but resentful bve, the bitterness of 
children towards parents who have failed in their duty, and that 
through the most provoking of all failures, nanowness of mind and 
want of heart. And this resentment has gone on from generation to 
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gei)Mrttioii> ocmoateiitly mriptriniiig its diarges with anmteitng 
pmistenoe. The editor of the IfHhodiBt Times, in 1897| has done 
what the editor of the Nmsonfomiei did m 1849 — invited the work- 
ing claesea to give their reasons for non-attendance at dinreh or 
ohapd ; and their reply is so neatly the same as that their fathers 
gave in the middle of the centnry that historians will have to record 
that the resentment of the working classes against the Ohnrches was 
allowed to continne until it solidified into a tradition. What expla- 
nation will history give, taking as it will a larger and larger view of 
the inflaenoes at work in producing such alienation — an alienation as 
disastrons to the people as it is to the 'Chnrch, being to-day the 
great stambling-blook preventing any progress of tbe kingdom of 
heaven ? 

m. 

The majority of readers perhaps attribute this alienation to the 
general agnosticism, resulting from the free analysis, characteristic of 
our times, of the many assumptions connected with theological teach- 
ing. No doubt this has had a most serious effect on Ike mind ol 
both this and the last generation, bat it has been snperfioial, dne 
mainly to fashion. All who really know the people, know that they 
are quite as truly religions as they ever wore, and those who have 
mingled freely with them must feel that it is not Christianity as 
taught in the New Testament, bat as practically exemplified by 
nineteenth -century Christianity, that they repudiate. There is 
nothing that the working men who in reply to the invitation of 
Edward Miall in 18i9, and to that of Mr. Hugh Price Hughes 
in 1897, as also at the conferences between those two periods, have 
more steadily maintaiDed than that those they represented were 
neither infidels nor enemies to Christianity. While admitting the 
carelessness and indifference of the attitude of thousands to religions 
institutions, they declare that this is not so much dne to doubts about 
the tmth of the Christian religion as to a settled conviction that the 
Chnrohes do not represent but misrepresent it. Deceived so often, the 
story that at last the foundations have proved false may have found 
a certain degree of acceptance, but it is a surface doubt, and would 
not exist at all among tbe people were it not that the whole existing 
order of things in Christendom renders its religion ridicnlons. 


IV, 

Evangelicalism coming into eadstence under an extremdy indivi* 
dnalistic and competitive order of things has seen nothing in the 
^Gospel but a plan of individual salvation. It has had but little idea 
of ike oommon salvation, of the unity of mankind in Chriat, and of 
the mutual reaponribility of all men. It has hardly seemed to under- 
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itefl Itet ft Divine Helper wee in ^ w^Hd^ opening men’s eyes to 
vliet is evil, grednsUy giving them higher notbos of whet is right, 
^ ft better jndgment as to the real good and the real evil; and fail* 
ing to comprehend this, Bvingelicaluim has never ondento^ the age 
in which it has mn its oonrse. 

Early in the eighteenth oentnry there were signs of a new dawn. 
The gmt period — the seventeenih oentnry, had passed away. The 
splendid harvesb of individnalism evoked by the straggles of the 
Beformation had been reaped, and Ze Btn SolffU, the symboh of the 
glory of the epoch, had set in clouds. Instead of bnckram state and 
ceremony, instead of gorgeous palaces built on the sighs of enslaved 
peoples,” instead of apijgg Louis XIV. and Versaiiles, a taste for 
simple living, a love of innocent pleasures such as flowers and garden- 
ing, set in. Poets began to sing of the joys of the pastoral life, and 
nothing seemed to interest the great so much as the life of the little. 
Never was dress simpler or more tasteful ; and this indifference to 
outward show was accompanied by a great liberty of thought. The 
deism of the freethinkers was much nearer faith than the frozen 
orthodoxy it sought to dissolve. Thomson’s lines, published in 1728, 
may be applied to the time spixitually * 

No more 

The expansive i^tmo&phore is cramped with i old 
Bat full of life and vtvifung soul 
Lifts the light ( loads Bubhiue and pre^ids them thin 
ITleec^ and white o er all surrounding heaven 

f 

That Wesley and Whitefield and Howell Harris should havo been 
so absorbed in their work as not to be interested in this general 
movement towards a larger, freer life was natural ; men so intense 
and BO real do not begin as mere reflections of the spirit of the time. 
Unfortunately prejudice or unfavourable circumstances led them to side 
with the forces opposed to its development. 

Howell Harris, the Evangelist of Wales, alarmed lest the war then 
going on with France should result in a French victory and the intro- 
doction of Popery into this island, not only urged his young followers to 
enlist, bnt was induced by the gentlemen of Breconshire himself to 
accept an ensign’s commission in the militia, where he and twenty-four 
of his followers served for three years, he being allowed to preach np 
and down the country in his regimentals. ** 1 am resolutely and 
coolly determined,” he wrote, to go freely and conscientiously and 
die in the field of battle in defence of the precious Word of God, the 
Bible, and against Popery.” John Wesley, as is well known, came to 
the help of the Britiah Government in ita refdsifl to allow the American 
colonieB that elementary right, no taxation without repreaentation,” 
and getting rather mauled by certain doughty NonoonformiatB, Fletcher, 
of Madeley, came to the reaeue with the one text upon which all 
tyranny monotonously defends itself—** the powers that be are ordained 
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<£ God, and be that rebelletb againift the power rebeSeftb agaiiMtt 
God” Whitefield in like maanet beoame exabemu^ loyal and 
patriotic whenever he zningled in poliltou In a aermon published in 
1750, fiingalarly free from all Gospel teaching, he glorifi^ the Eaiiig 
and royal family, winding up with the exclamation, Happy art thon, 
0 England ! Happy art thou, 0 Aniierica ! who on every side art so 
highly favoured ! ” 

If Thomas Scott, the commentator, had given the keynote to 
EvangeHbal politics instead of Wesley, Whitefield, and Howell Hanis, 
the attitude of Evangelicalism to the social-democratic movement 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries would probably have 
been much more truly Christian. Scott tj||ld the England of 1793 
that it was doubtful if it was so much less criminal than France. 
“ In vain,” he cried, do we fast and pray unless we loose the bands 
of wickedness, undo the heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free, 
for whilst lucrative gains are persisted in, our repentance can only 
resemble that of Pharaoh, who cried out, ^ i have sinned,’ but would 
not consent to liberate the oppressed Israelites ” And again, on tho 
occasion of another fast in February 1791, he refers to our extensive 
and prosperous commerce, marked not only with avarice, fraud, sod 
various oppressions, but with scenes of cruelty which will ne^er be 
fully known till the earth shall disclose her blood and shall no more 
cover her slain.” “ If any one thinks,” he said, that the ruin of 
France will he the prosperity of England, that thereby our commerce 
will be more extended than ever and wealth flow into us, and we shall 
hold the balance of power and give tho law to the surronnding nations, 
let not that man presume to infuse this selfish and rapacious spirit 
into his prayers to Him who c jmmands us to love our neighbours as 
^ urselves,” 

liut such was not the attitude of the Evangelicalism of the time, 
at least among its leading representatives, who regarded the France 
of the Revolution as a nation demoniacally possessed. While they did 
much, we ate told, to keep the upper classes from the contagion, the 
followers of the Methodist leaders exercised a similar influence over 
the lower classes.* The year before Tliomas Scott made the first of 
the discourses from which I have just quoted, Hannah More published 
her ‘‘ Village Politics ; or, Will Chip,” with the express olject of 
checking among the English working classes the growth of ideas such 
as then prevailed in France, and so successful was her work supposed 
to be “ that it was considered to have contributed largely to prevent 
a revolution in England.” This was, I believe, an exaggeration ; how- 
ever, it is in harmony with the stopendons faculty for misconception 
and misrepresentation this eminent lady evidently possessed. French 
liberty, aooordbg to Hannah More, meant “ having no law to con- 
* ** Tho Bvangdioal Revival,” p. 142. J. H. Overton, D.D 
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4einn them» no king to idiiit them up and pnnidi them.’* French 
equality, ‘‘eray one being on the same level and bound to do the 
name thing ; no plonghmen, no dootors, no tailons, no ehoemaken, for 
all are to be ezaotly alike and do the same work.” French fraternity, 
** everybody tryh^ to knock out everybody’s brains, or a sort of kissing 
a man on ^e left cheek and giving a slap on the right; shaking him 
kindly with one hand and catting his throat dastardly with the other,” 
The result of the Bevolntion was hanger and nakedness and 
strife &c, &c. 

Such is the style in whi<^ this little book, oblivions of the ninth 
Commandment, misrepresented what in truth was the sistef movement 
of the Methodist revival, and it was published with *^the approbation 
of the whole Evangelical party.”* When it is remembered that this 
book was written, not for a public in a position to test its truth, but 
for people who must necessarily take it all on faith, it certainly was 
a great breach of trust in a party who were looked up to as the 
representatives of piety and true religion. That in the excitement of 
the time .they thought nothing too bad to say of the French only 
shows that they had no comprehension of no^ sympathy with the 
sufferings which led to the Revolution. Yet they had Ai+hur Young 
to tell them the truth, and it h raanifebt that educated men who 
chose to inform themselves could have known that Hannah Morels 
story was a caricature. At a public meeting in Scotland, Robert 
Haldaxm, subsequently the apostle of Evangelicalism in Scotland and 
n France, protested against the denunciation of the French. It was, 
he said, the attempt of despotism to strangle the principles of freedom 
in their birth that had caused the disturbance in Europe. But the 
Evangelical party have always leant in their ideas of the French 
Revolution far more to Hanuah liilore’s lampoon than to Robert 
Ilaldane’s plain historical tritth. ISo doubt the political bias of the 
leaders of the Methodist revival, and the aristocratic patronage the 
movement received, had much to do with its subsequent incapacity to 
understand the Revolution, but it is still more to be ascribed to the 
interests and amUtions of the then rising middle class. 

That a power had come into the world which wonld curb all aims 
not in harmony with the common good, which in the interests of the 
many was not afraid to pnll down the mighty from their seata— -this 
was by no means agreeable to men whose sole idea of life was to 
etruggle upwards, let the rest of mankind sink as they might. Now, 
it is with this class that Evangelicalism has had peculiar influence, 
and it has been the support of this class which has enabled it to do 
such great works. But this dependence has made it shut its ^es 
more dosely than ever to the great sodal revelation which, com- 
mencing in the last centniy, is still going on. As long as it conld, 
* ** The Emngelloal Rerival,” p. 142. J. B. Overton, D.D. 
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IlIrngdiMliim liM iHdwi to iw Ilf 
m it» tbMDgh the diitorting midiiMi «t 
l!hst the power end anagf^ Etwig^aeHiOTi ben Immbi tNuM iltB 
the npper middle dasa— the neU^r veelti^ in tte ki^-Hlhe fbUouhtg 
quotation makee apparapt In » antniwr ot the etafee ct Bn^JirAi 
Christianity at the elose of 1888, hy a dietingniehed Eiangelioal 
minister of the time, it wee asserted 


“ that there are among the hi^eet cUuBt, and pre-eminently among the 
highest stratum of the middle dass, numbers of men and women who, in 
the light of all modem inquiries, ai*o venturing their all for eternity upon an 
uiireberved Soceptance of the teaching of the Bible, and whose Ohristunity 
IS that of an ingmuous belief in the New Testament as an inspired reoord. 
They are exceedingly numerous; far more numerous than is conceived, 
riiey compnse peisons of rare piety, of ilxiunding zeal for Ohiist’s cause, 
and of noble benevolence for buffering men. A zeal and piety may indeed 
ho found among them buch as have not been equalled since apostolic 
times *’ 


Let this statement be contrasted with those made concerning the 
working classes by ten or more of their comrades in response to an 
invitation to worMng men by the editor of the Methodist Times to say 
why they do not go to church, and it will be seen how completely 
opposed in their attitude to organised Evangelicalism — that is^ to 
English Christianity — are those who make the wealth of the country 
and those who spend it. 

“ We have/* says the first prize essayist, the immense majority of 
the working classes practically shutting themselves out of the 
(*hnrch ** * The second Ba;;^ i, ** the absence of the working classes in 
our churches is a serious evil * f The third, the artisan classes do 
not go to church.*’ | While other essayists testify one after the other 
as follows : ** We have the greater part of the working classes standing 
outside the pale of the Church who were within, and have passed 
through our Sunday schools ” § ** That the working classes in very large 
numbers absent themselves altogether from public worship as commonly 
understood is beyond all question.” p ** Being a working man myself, 
and feeling as 1 do intensely anxious for the salvation of my iellow- 
working men, 1 have been trying for a long time to find out the 
reason why they do not go to church.” *I ** The working classes do 
not attend church on the Sabbath ” ** " If it were possible to take a 

canvass of the homes of the working people of London some Sunday 
morning, I am prepared to say that 75 per cent, of the working men 

* leb 4,1897 W Hnnter, shipwright, HoU. 

Jbtd W H Katcliffc, Bolton, Lancashire Ji&ni J. W ('roft, Norwood, Be\erle}. 
b Jhid Jose^i Da\ie-«, Birmizlgham 
II Ihid W W Scott, printers labourer, Doncaster, Torks 
^ Ihul. James Jacolw railway out porter, Hastings 

** Jhid, Joseph Chidgey Mason, Watthet, Somerset. 
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ti tKitt 1% (Lttnto) would te fbttnd mdifig 
giwrii Clime in xtodt— or bckilding a cUdmii^IiOatfe, rabUt-hqtidi, or 
sometldag akin to it** ^^That the woddng ciaeaee do not attend 
dmiok may be am^dy demonstrated *t *'It mnat not be aesnmed 
that aU the workbg dtoes an» outride of onlf Christian Ohoicbes* . • . 
But we have stiS to &o6 this deplorable fact, that the great majority 
are standing aloof from all oharohes throngh some cause or other.* t 

Surely these opposmg testimonies of the representative of the higher 
classes and of those of the working classes present a phenomenon 
demanding the most earnest consideration of all who care for the 
honour of Christ For here in England, to-day, it would appear that 
things are absolutely the reverse of what they were in Apostolic times. 
Then the common people heard with joy of the Son of Man, the 
Saviour of the world, while the rich and powerful pursued liiui with 
animosity and pnt Him to death. Now it would appear that it is they 
who are the chosen ones ; that it is the wise, the tnighty. the noble 
who are the called; while it is the workers in the factories, the toilers 
on the sea and in the mines, who have become the reprobate and ca&t 
ont. Surely a state of things so contrary to the spiiit of the Gospel, 
so little indicated by the New Testament, must disquiet the most 
undoubting believers in modem Christianity. The very nature of the 
phenomenon ought to prevent them resting in the explanation that 
this is an age of universal depravity, immediately prior to the vSecond 
Advent. Surely they ought to find it imjwssible to believe that the 
God who so loves the world He has made as to sacridoe Himself for it, 
could in the final result concentrate that love on a select company 
who have lived lapped in luxury, to whom all the higher pleasures of 
this world have been easily attainable, while the vast majority of those 
ont of whose labours their fortunes have been built are to be de^oted 
to sudden and irretrievable destruction. No, this explanation has 
only to be stated to bo swept away as a mental cobweb There must 
be something more reasonable, an explanation which will find support 
in all the faris of the case— and such an explanation is the one 1 offer. 
Evangelicalism has denied God in history, has refused to recognise His 
providential government of the world, or if it has not formally taken 
np this infidel position, it has treated the question with a true English 
contempt for consistency. God wan in the Reformation, but not in 
the Revolution. He came to judge Christendom in the sixteenth 
century, but not in the eighteenth. It is this indifference to truth, 
when truth interferes with prejudice and interest, that has done so 
much harm to Evangelicalism. 

For this blmdness to the great social sunrise which has lit up the 
whole century, and is gradually leading to the emancipation of the 

* The Method Timtit Feb, 4, 1897. WiUiam Arnold, coachbod; maker, Clapham, 8 W. 

t Ibid, E. V Oasw^, Hereford t Bartlett, coalminer, Blaenavon, Mon. 
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wovia of the great aalvntiofi.* AsA m mm liik MbMvIMI 
afeiengthened in it that hardnejm of hetnet imA mAmt$ tf {Mi’ll iM 
and commandment wU(dr<^di^^ <|ie udmle of OhdriNNtfti^ iMt 
irhioh is one of the reaooma wh| its iAkUl leJpeMlaft^ have ooi^ 
only lost their hold on the mme% hot hate dxim into antSfonians 
so many of the more oonsdentaons and finer souls in Bnrope and 
America* 

This hardness of heart has not only appeared in the methods at 
times adopted by Evangelicel reriTaUsts^ but more eqecUly in the 
astonishing lack of Christian brotherhood displayed in ail seetions of 
Evangdicalism, even to the point of permitting those who hare worked 
for the Gospel as their agents and representatires to smk into being 
redpients of parish rdief or to die in the Sospital or workhouse. And 
in that class which has afibrded Evangelicalism such support, and 
whose families have been its peculiar domain, how many hundreds of 
merchants, traders, and farmers, of whom it has made much in their 
prosperity, has it allowed, when nlin overtook them, to die broken- 
hearted or in bitterness of s^mt ? 

Contempt of God’s Word and commandment is a serions charge, 
but can it be said to be too severe a description of a movement which 
has systematically and persistently ignored the mtin teaching of the 
Gospels? If in Christ, as Evangelicalism has always taught, ‘‘dwelt 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” if He was in foot the Divine 
Wisdom teaching men the true way of life, how can Evangelicalism 
be acquitted of contempt of lod’s W(»fd when, in place of obeying His 
commandments, it has led its followers to regard the Sermon on the 
Mount as an impossible ideal which no sensible man could really think 
oftakingasaruleof life? — causing men, therefore, to regard God’s Word 
as something Quixotic and Utopian. Not that it has openly disparaged 
or in any way denied the di\ iiie character of this teaching ; its mode 
o£ teaching has been systematically to neglect and persistently to 
igixore it — ^than which nothing could be more really contemptuous. 

In accordance with the acceptance by Evangelicalism of the world’s 
standard of morals rather than that of the Gospels, it has in these last 
days trusted more and more to the world’s method of attaining success 
by advertising and sensationaliBin. 

The use Evangelicalism has made of advertising and sensationalism 
would make a curious chapter in English religious history. It has to 
a great extent died down, now that these methods have taken per- 
manent and picturesque fbrms in the Salvation Army. However 
gorgeous and imposing the sinking of the sun as compared to its 
rising, we know it is the end of the day, and hope is quiescent, or, at 
leas^ centres in the morrow. The sight of the banner of salvatum. 
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iiridto ito{i| witti the high fUsetto 'rdto of tto gbi*<Nq^ 
ori Kn g tibe wmi to fepont oad believe, ike wkole m&e Ht np iviA e 
fliiliig peferoleam lempl^ itiilding end impraalre, tat it disiiliio% 
suggesfee tki fine! dm wkkk mark the doae of the dap, rather tium 
the itfeak of li|^t that tella tu a new one is beginumg. 

JBeoam of this hardness of heart and contempt of God's Word and 
oommandment^ BvangelioaUsm has had so little of the seer's gift It 
haa never seemed able to understand that revelation is continnons 
and goes on from age to age. Because it has not been able snfiSoiently 
to believe in its favonrite text, God so loved the world ” it has not 
snfiSdently believed that the Holy Spirit is in the world, opening its 
eyes more and more to its evil ways, its injastice, oppression, and 
omelty. And thus Evangelicalism has never understood contemporaiy 
histoiy, never comprehended snch e\ent8 as the Eiench lievolution 
and the American Oivil War. Had it done so, it would have pro- 
claimed them acts of divine justice on behalf of the oppressed classes 
in Europe and America, and would have felt that a similar judgment 
impended over a Christendom in which the competitive commercial 
system, in combination with colossal military armaments, haa crushed 
out the souls of the European peoples. It would have understood the 
great truth which, during the century now closing, so many things 
have been working together to compel men to recognise — the unit) 
and solidarity of humanity. In its light Evangelicalism would have 
again looked at its message, its faith increasing as it saw that message 
grow larger and deeper and infinitoly more glorious. For it is ezactiy 
thip idea of the oneness of men and their mutual responsibility which 
is needed to r^^deem the creed of Evangelicalism from the charge of 
injustice, inhumanity, aud unreasonableness. The starting point of 
the Evangelical cre^^ that all men have fallen and become guilty 
before God, would, in the light ol the oneness and solidarity of 
humanity, have appeared a patent fact, which no one could deny 
except by considering himself outside and separate from humanity. 
And the doctrine Evangelicalism has preached as the remedy for 
the Fail — Christ bearing the sin of the world, suffering on tahalf 
of man and in place of man — apparently unjust when thought of only 
in connection with a purely individualistic \iew of society, becomes, 
in the light of the unity and mutual responsibility of men, perfectly 
just and wholly satisfactory to the conscience. Had Evangelicalism 
fully recognised the continual presence of the Holy Spirit in the world, 
not only the vicarious suffering oE Christ, but the doctrine on which it 
rests — ^Christ, perfect Man as He is perfect God — ^would have received 
a new illumination. And Evangelicalism would have understood how 
wide an application may be given to the promise that the Holy Spirit 
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dionld bring to remembrsnce all tbal the Word of God bad taught 
men. For it woald have recollected that the oneneBB and Bolidazity 
of humanity was cot only known to the andents, bnt that they realised 
it in the conception of man as one being. As Chinese religions 
philosophy is even now reported to teach — ** there is a Man in 
whom both sexes and all other men exist, in whom is, as it were, the 
body spiritnal of Humanity • • . man hidden, invisible, heavenly, 
perfect, so pnre from all defect inherent to all material form — ^in 
short, the holy one.” * 

Had Evangelicalism thus opened its mind to the great thought 
which the divine Teacher has ^en unfolding to Christendom in this 
our age, it would have seen that this in\ isible Man hidden in humanity, 
of whom it appears the Chinese have ne\er lost the conception, is the 
Christ whom Paul describes as the Man in whom all oppositions of 
sex or race, of class or condition, are reconciled — the promised Savionr 
of the Woild, Immanuel, God with us. And this once reco^ised, 
how luminous would the Pauline doctrine of the Atonement have 
become * — “ God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
imputing theii iniquities to them. Tor He made Him to be sin for 
us who knew no sin, that we might become the righteousness of God 
in Him,*’ Sinners through this very unity and mutual responsibility 
of humanity, En angelicalism would ha\o seen that the redemption and 
justification of the world rests on the fact that Deity itself has entered 
into ibis unity and mutual responsibility of humanity. * 

And in the conviction of this truth Evangelicalism would have 
found it easy to leform and unite the Cliuich, and still more so to 
rf^alise here on earth the Kingdom of Heaven. It is a singular proof 
of its bhndness that it has nevei seeu the absolute necessity of this 
reform if only to secure the permanence of the work for which it 'has 
put forth such prodigious efforts. For want of a converted Church— 
a Church really permeated with and living ont the ideas of nnity and 
mutual responsibility — it has lost tho greater part of its converts, 
some by disgust at finding out tbe unreality of church life, the greater 
part by their sinking back into ordinal y Christian individualism and 
worldliuess. 

As among the decay of a past summer we often see, ere winter is 
over, new shoots Bpringing up which will be the glory of the coming 
year, so it is with present-day Evangelicalism — its spiritual life is 
already taking new forms. Efforts to do away with sectarianism and 
to repair the broken unity of the Church, efforts to find expression in 
the Church for the mind and soul of the coming generation, efforts to 
live the life which Christ Himself enjoined on His disciples, efforts to 
share in the sufferings of the miserable, sunk in tbe sordid life of the 
slums, and to lift them ont of it — such efforts, and many similar ones, 

* * Chins ; Its Social Political, and Religioos Lite,*' p. 92. G. Eng. Simon. 
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indilMe the eotniag of a new EmgelioaHsm. The waniog may thus 
piecone a new waxing. 

The Aiohdeaoon of Mancbaeter is reported reoently to have said : 

“ It is not machinery that is wanted ; it is men. If a prophstio voice 
could once more be heard in the Church, calling into life the real but latent 
religious power and enthusiasm of the people, spe^ngfearlesbly^tru^fully, 
* with authority, and not as the scribes* — ^fired with the grace of Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the Spirit-then we should not 
find the laity hanging hack from their sliare of the work, ^ere will be 
interest enough when there is an intensely real thing to be interested in. 
It is not democratic machinery, it is prophetic men we want. And for this 
we must look to the Spirit of QYuth.” 

But have not many such prophetic voices been heard calling the 
Churches to repentance and reality ? In the earlier part of this century 
we had Lamennais and Mazzini, as in the later we have Tolstoi. 
What prophets ever spoke more fearlessly, truthfully, or with more 
moral authority ? Whether we consider the scope of their ministry, 
their genius, the tremendous force of their characters, or the power 
with which they have delivered their message —looked at in any light, 
they have been far more conspicuous figures than William Law. In 
England alone we have had iMaurice and Carl;yle and lluskin, men of 
the same type as Lamennais, Mazzini, and Tolstoi. It would, I 
believe, be found that every country in Christendom has in this last 
century had its prophetic men, and that their “ Serious Call ” has been 
practically that of William Law : “ Be really what yon profess to be. * 
But though many individuals have listened — the Churches lake no 
heed. What remains but the teaching of catastrophe ? * The axe 

will be laid to the root of the tree.” 


Eichabd Heath, 
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U HSTMUZZLE'D, among tk pi^es of fiotnon theBogmwtstui aluMt 
evetywhere. Prowling abont or romping, in pads <xe tangly, 
Bome amiable, some the reverse, 

Mastifi, grojbonud, mongrel grim, 

Hound or ej^ol, braeb or Ijin, 

Or bobtail tyke or trundle-tail," 

• 

they greet ns from verse and prose, from Homer to Onida. In 
nursery lore the dpg is a potential beast, and in the Folk-tales of all 
nationa— Iron-Sprit, for example, in the Red Indians’ fiiiy stories— 
he is a personage of moment There are many good dogs amoig 
them, from Argns, the honnd of the godlike man Odyssens, to " Gelert, 
the pit of Royal John ” ; and many bad ones, ranging from the pack 
that fell upon and devonred Eoripides what time he meditated in 
his garden, to Snarleyyow the Dog-fiend of the Jnngfiraw. Baying 
and barking, yon can hear them, if yon listen properly, all thr^h 
the pages of story and legend, right away back to the mythic days 
when Diana kennelled her bonnds in lapis-laznli on Olympus, and 
Oerbems, “ awfnl dog of Hell,” lay across the portals of Hades, so 
that the qnick might not come in, nor the de^ go forth,— -when 
SirioB, “ ^efnl Star-Dog,’’ yelped down from the sky at Annins 
enshrined in his syenite temple by the Kile, and Sarsma, “ the spotted 
one*" to whom the Brahmin prays, patrolled the apiroaoheB of 
Paradise, keeping back the wicked, letting pass the go^, And if 
dogs knew anything abont them— these long-ago days— they would 
donbtlesB spei^ of ^em as “ the good old times.’’ 

It is still a proverb that “ let Hercnles himself do what he may,” 
'‘the dog will have his day,” bnt sorely never again will come snch 
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Lies Omiiculares sb when a greyhound could look forward to translation 
to the stars as a reward for serriees rendered upon earth 5 when 
Vnloan to oblige a goddess would foige you an nnbiteable mastiff, 
and Mercury kindly endow it with uncatchable speed; when a 
world’s conqueror would build a city over a favourite puppy, and a 
Pharaoh record upon his monoliths the worth of Abakaru. 

happy dogs ! there were no dog-shows in those happy days. 
It is not easy to imagine Pluto sparing Cerberus to attend a show, or 
Hercules adding to his labours by lugging in a Gargitteus or an 
Orthos to compete for a prise. What secretazy of a show would 
have cared to ask Scylla to oblige him, or have waited on gpim Orion 
to solicit the loan of the Glutton or the Bear-Killer P 

But I must not let myself digress into that fasdnating wilderness 
where the mythic dog roams at large, nor attempt a comprehensive 
survey of ficdtious CaniH<i\ My concern is only with a few of the 
most notable dogs of later fiction — ^Jjannce’s *’Crab” and Itaphael 
Aben-Ezra’s “ Bran,” ** Gelert,” Bill Sikes’s “ Bullseye,” Snarley- 
yow,” and Eoswal ” of “ The Talisman,” 

But a few lines only in passing for that foremost of mythic 
dogs, the most notable in all the liealms of Fancy — Cerberus, or (to 
call bim by his aggravated name) Trikerbeios, the ** triple-headed 
hound of Hell.’' 1 have an idea that we modems entertain an 
unfair prejudice against this dog. Tlie number of his heads was 
certainly irregular, and if yon may know a dog by the company he 
keeps, why, Cerberus, associating as he did with ghosts, was decidedly 
a shady ” character. Besides, in Hades one would hardly look for 
the manners and morals of a brighter life, and if Cerby ” was gloomy 
and tmculent, why, so was his master, and like man like dog.’' 
Nor oonld he have been without his good points. No dog, for 
instance, could have been hopelessly bad that had a taste for sweet 
cakes, and that, in the intervals of worrying phantoms and making 
himself nasty to ghosts, could condescend to buns. Again, Cerberus 
appreciated, really fine music, and while the son of Calliope played and 
sang, the dog let the devil and all his works go hang and thoroughly 
enjoyed himself. No, he had his good points, and when we come 
to think of it, although be suffered from all the disadvantages of 
immortality combined with shocking surroundings, he is one of the 
very few if not the only Immortal whose record is consistently 
creditable. 

There are many versions of Cerberus, from that of Hesiod who 
describes bim as having fitty heads, to Dante’s who places the dog 
in the third oirole, and speaks of him as crimson-eyed and black- 
bearded, tearing the spirits of the damned to jueoes. But our own 
fmiliar Cerby ” (as Pinto calls him in the ** Infernal Marriage ”) 
has only three heads, and resides at the gates of the nether world. 
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Hib pedigree, it moat beconfeased, makes him oat a ahookbgxoiogidl, 
for his sire was l^phoD, a giant with a hondred heads, and hia dam 
Echidna, who was one-half snake. So that he was nnole of the 
Sphinx and of the Nemman Lion ! 

In spite of his tmcnlence, several heroes managed to get past him 
into Hades, some by throwing him a partionlar kind of cake for 
which he had a great weakness, and Orpheus by sending him to 
sleep with his music. But Hercules had neither the time nor the 
inclination to conciliate the awful janitor, so he seised him by the 
three scruffs of his neck and dragged him np into daylight, and it 
was during this painful trip that there dripped from hisjawa the foam 
from which sprang the herb aconite, the fiercest and swiftest of all 
poisons, BO the ancients said. 

But it is Disraeli’s story, and not classical myth, that really intro* 
duces us to Cerberus and makes us feel acquainted with him as a dog. 

Pluto bns carried ofi' his bride and is on his way with her to Hades. 
“ I lung,” says he, to be at home once more by my own fireside, 
patting my faithful Cerberus.*’ ‘*I think,” repUes Proserpine, “I 
shall like Cerberus ; I am fond of dogs.” 

They arrive at the palace gates, and the dog appears. **Ah 
Cerby ! Cerby ! ” exclaims Pluto, my fond and faithful Cerby ! ” 
as the dog gambols up to the ebanot. ** The monster ! ” cries Pro- 
serpine. My love ! ” cries Plato in astonishment The hideous 
brute ! ** says she. ** My dear, how can you say so ? ” says he. And 
then comes a pretty lovers' quarrel indeed, endmg, of course, in Pluto’s 
discomfiture. ** What would you have me to do ? ” asks the discom* 
fited King of Hades. ** Shoot the horrid beast,” is the lady’s reply. 

But Cerberus is immortal. Pluto is pnzzled. Then a happy thought 
occurs to him, can banish him,” ^*Can yon, indeed? Oh, 
banish him, my Pluto, pray banish him I ” And banished he is accord- 
ingly, or, in other words, •promoted to the ofiioe of master of the royal 
and imperial bloodhounds, 

Q!his is not perhaps quite the point of view from whiok one would 
naturally look at the hound of Hell,” but there is no harm done in 
having the domestic side oi life in Hades suggested to ns, and 
certainly none in being reminded that even Oerbems might win tlie 
affections of a suitable master, and reciprocate a tender feeling. 

No writer has ever shown a more intimate knowledge of oanine 
character than Dickens, or more afiSsetionate fidelity in the descripfion 
of a dog’s ways, its gestures and expressions, the smaller details of its 
behaviour or appearance. In reading Dickens we are never far from 
a dog, and if all that he has written about them, individual dogs in 
particular and the world of dogs in general, were brought together, 
the result would be a very remarkable series of studies of ” the iriend 
of man.” And nowhere does he ahow his love of the dog and hia 
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aooaraoy in poriraitare more oonspicnoasty than in '‘Olivar Twist** 
Bill Sik»s*8 dog, Bnllseye, is a work of art ; and, taken roughly in 
Diokena*B own words out from the fabric of the story, comes away as a 
complete whole, giving ns a picture of a miserable mongrel dog, the 
property of a most abominable viUain, which yet manages in its poor 
maimed and battered body to keep warm a sphrk of affection for the 
scoundrel whom it owned as master.” In showing ns Pinto and 
Gerl^ at home by their own fireside ” in Ilell, Disraeli caricatures 
for us with delightful humour the impOHsible lengths to which 
the love of man for dog might go. In drawing Bill Sikes's Bullseye, 
Dickens gives us from the life a true and authentic picture of the 
length to which the love of dog for man will go. 

Bullseye is introduced to us in the opening chapters of ** Oliver 
Twist,” and thereafter, all through the book, lends, for the dog-lover, 
an added horror to every appearance in its pages of the human brute 
who owned him. 

** * Come in, you sneaking warmint : wot are you htopping outside for, 
as if you was ashamed of your master ? Come in, d'ye hear ? ' 

“ A white shaggy dog, with his fact* bcratched nnd tom in twenty diffewmt 
places, skulked into the room. 

** ‘ Why didn’t you come in afore ?’ said the man. * You’re getting too 
proud to own me afore company, are you ? Lie down ! ’ 

** This command was accompanied with a kick which sent tho animal to the 
other end of the room. He appeared well used to it, however, for he coiled 
himsrif pp in a corner veiy quietly without uttering a sound, and winking 
his very ill-looking eyes twenty times in a minute, appeared to occupy 
himself in taking a survey of the apartment.” 

Later on Mr. William Sikes is found refreshing himself in a low 
public-house. At his feet sat a white-coated, red-eyed dog, who 
occupied himself, alternately, in winking at his master with l^th eyt^s 
at the same time, and in licking a large fresh cat on one side of his 
mouth, which appeared to be the result of some recent conflict.’* 

‘ Keep quiet, you warmint ! keep quiet ! * said Mr. Sikes, suddt*nly 
breaking the silence. Whether his meditations weie so intense as to bo 
disturbed by the dog’s winking, or whether }iU feelings were so virought 
upon by his reflections that they required all the relief desirable by kicking 
an unoflending animal to allay them, is matter for argument and con- 
sideration. Whatever was the cause, the efleot was a kick and a eurso 
bestowed upon the dog simultaneously. 

Dogs are not generally apt to revenge injuries inflicted upon them by 
their masters ; but Mr. Sikes’s dog having faults in temper in common with 
his owner, and labouring perhaps at the moment, under a powerful sense of 
injury, made no more ado but at once flxed bis teeth in one of tho 
half-b^s. Having given it a hearty shako, he retired, growling, under 
a form: just escaping the pewter measure which Mr. Bikes lovdled at 
his bead. 

*** You would, would you ?’ said Sikes, seizing the poker in one hand and 
deliberately opening with the other a large clasp-knife which be drew from 
his pocket. * Come here, you born devil ! Come here ! D’ye hear ? ’ 
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The dog no doubt heard, because Mr« Bikes spoke in the Tery haridiest 
key of a veiy harsh voice ; but appearing to entertain some unacooimtaUa 
objection to having his throat cut, he remained where he was and growled 
more fiercely than before; at the same rime graqdng the end of the pom 
between his tooth and biting at it like a wild heart,” 

This resistanoe only inloriated SSlm the oaoee^ who^ 
on his knees, began to assail the animal moat foria^y, ^ 
jumped &om right to left, and from left to rights snappitiA gftifWibpi^ 
and barkbg: the man thrast and swore, and stmok im hlii^Iiemad | 
and the struggle was reaching a most orltfaal point lor onaor the 
other, when, the door suddenly opening, the d<^ darted out, leaving 
Bill Sikes with the poker and clasp-knife in his hands. 

And yet, when a few hours later his master goes fiwth, the dog 
slinks out from a back-yard and follows him. 

And then little Oliver is kidnapped and Bnllseye helps to mind " 
the child. 

“ They were in a dark comer, <j[uite out of the track of passengers. Oliver 
baw but too plainly that leustance would be of no avail. He held out 
hib hand, which Naucy clasped tight in hers. * Give me the other,* said 
Sikes, beiring Olivei’b unoccupied hand. * Here, Bullseye ! ’ The dog looked 
up and groaled. 

** * See hero, boy 1 * wiid Sikes, putting his other hand to Oliver’s throjit, 

‘ if ho speaks ever soft a word, hold him, d’ye mind ? ’ Tlie dog growled 
again ; and licking his lips, eyed Oliver as if ho wore uixious to attach 
himself to his windpipe without delay. 

** * lie s as willing as a Christian, stnke mo blind if he isn’t,’ saicl Sikes, 
logarding the animal with a kind of g im and feiocious approval. *Now 
you know what you have got lo expect, master, so cjill away as quick as you 
like; the dog will soon stoj) that gamo. \wot on, young ’uni* Bullseye 
>vagged liis tail in ackuowled^jm^nt of this unusually endearing foim of 
s{)eech, and giting vent to anotlmr sdmonitoxy growl for the benefit of 
Oliver, led the w'ay onwaid. ’ 

Thereafter Sikes gets hurt in the unsuccessful Chertsey burglary, 
and the dog sits at the bedside all the time he is ill ; ** now eyeing 
his master with a wistful look, and now pricking his ears, and utter- 
ing a low growl as some noise attracted his attention ” — an attach- 
ment that wonld be inexplicable if Bnllseye had not been a dog, and, 
as Fagin says, ** humoured sometimes ” by Sikes. 

And then Nancy is murdered, and the dog goes out with the 
murderer into the night. Sikes hopes to bafiie justice by doubling 
back on bis tracks — lui there was the dog. 

If any description of him had been published, his dog he knew 
would not have been forgotten, and Bnllseye might thus bi^g him to 
the gallows! 

He resolves to drown him, and walks on, looking about for a pond ; 
picks np a heavy stone, tying it in his handkerchief as he goes. 

The animal looks np into his master's face while these prepaxurioni 
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are making. Whelker kis inalinot appfthended aomething of their 
pnrpoae, or the sidelong look at him was sterner than ordinaiy, 

he akolked a little farther in the rear than nsnal, and cowered as he 
came more riowlj along* When his master halted at the blink of a* 
pooli and looked round to call him, he stopped outright. 

**^00 you hear me call? Come here 1* cried Sikes. The animal came up 
Irdm the reasy force of halnt : hpt as Sikes stooped to attach the handimr* 
diief to his throat he uttered a low growl and started ba^. * Come beck !* 
cried the robber. 

** The dog wagged his tail, but did not move. Sikes made a ruimizig noose 
and called him again. 

** The dog advanced, retreated, paused an instant, turned, and then f>coiii*ed 
away at his hardest sreed. 

“The man whistled ogain and again, and bat down and waited in the 
expectation that he would return. But no dog ap][)eared, and at length he 
resumed his journey.” 

Bullseye by one route, the murderer by another, reach the same 
den within three hours of each other ; and though Dickens does not 
actually say so, the finely dramatic idoa is suggested that it was the 
poor dog, faithful even to Sikes, tha| after all betrayed his master to 
his death. 

For while Sikes went straight to his last refuge, Bullseye had gout 
from one thieves’ haunt to another, and at last found the only one 
where the police were not before him. And there, too, soon after the 
dog, came Sikes. 

But close on the dog’s heels the crowd had been gathering round 
the house, and then came the police, and the scaling ladders, and the 
horrible end of it all ; and Sikes, hanged by his own hand, is swinging 
over the mud of the river, at the end of thirty foot of rope — and 
poor Bullseye, thinking he may be able, perhaps, to help the dead 
man, endeavours to bite the rope thiough. 

“ A dogwhieh liad Uin concealed till now, ran btekwards and foi waidb on 
the parapet with a dismal howi, uinl. io)U*fting himsolf foi a spring, jumped 
for the dead man’s shouldoi^ !u^ iiin, he foil into tlic ditch, 

turning completely over as he went, and stnlsing lu^ head against a htone, 
dashed out his brains.” 

Poor Bullseye ! 

To appreciate the dog of Dickens, and the truthfulness of the por- 
traiture, one has only to read Marryat’s extraordinary invention of the 
Dog-Fiend, a stoiy of an utterly impossible dog, for which the author 
tries vainly to gain some sympathy by giving it an utterly impossible 
master. There never lived a dog like Snarleyyow, and until dog- 
natnre changes there never can. For surely no dog could be so 
utterly bad that it will bite a master who is always good to it, when 
it can take him at an advantage, overcome by drink or prostrated 
with sufEeringi and ** make its teeth meet in his cheek.” It is described 
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genenJly as one of the ngUeet and moat {Q-oonditicmed eon whiob 
had ever been produced/’ and in detail aa a miadiapen, mangy, villainoue 
beast. To the eye of the casual observer, there was not one redeem* 
ing quality that would warrant his keep; to those who knew him 
well, there were a thousand reasons why he dionld be hanged* Such 
was the animal that was all in all*’ to its master, Lieutenant Van- 
slyperken, who, in turn, was ** all in all to the dog.” The lieutenant 
was as unlovely a brute, phymcally and morally, as his dog, but *' all 
the affection he ever showed to anything living was certainly con- 
centrated on this one animid, and next to his money Snarl^yow had 
possession of his master’s heart.” He was trying to many the widow 
Vandersloosh, bnt Snarleyyow having bitten her and her servant, she 
demands the dog’s corpse as a prelinunary to any integrcUio amom, 
and Vanslyperken is sorely perplexed whether to give up the widow 
or his darling Snarleyyow — a dog whom he loved the more, the more 
he wni through him entangled in scrapes and vexations — a dog whom 
every one hated, and therefore beloved--a dog which had not a single 
recommendation, and therefore was highly prized.** He feels, says 
the novelist, *Hhat if anything iifthis world loves him it is the dog — 
not that his affection is great, but as much as the dog’s nature will 
permit ; and at all events, if the animal’s attachment to him is not 
very strong, still it is certain that Snarleyyow hates everybody else.” 
To which he adds, apologetically as it were, ** it is astonishing how 
powerful is the feeling that is derived from habit and association.” 

And then the dog loses an eye in one of its misdemeanours. “ My 
poor, poor dog I ” cried the Lieutenant, on discovering the loss, ** and 
kissed the od fruiJU of the cur, and — what perhaps had never occurred 
since childhood, and what nothing else would have brought out-— 
Vanslyperken wept — actually wept.” Then comes in the apology 
again. ** Surely the affections have sometimes a bend towai^s 
insanity.*’ Again and again— when, for instance, the dog’s tail is 
chopped off by Moggy — the author tries to enlist onr empathy for 
the teast, and for the brute who owns him, but it is all in vain. Even 
when the climax is reached, and Vanslyperken, about to be hanged, asks 
for a moment’s respite that he may Ism his poor dog ” (which is going 
to be hanged with him), the writer invites ns to believe that there is 
pathos in the incident. ^But it will not do. We can only jeer. So 
the two are hanged together — “and thus perished one of greatest 
scoundrels and one of the vilest curs which ever existed. They were 
damnable in their lives, and in their death they were not divided.” 
That a Vanslyperken may have existed is, unfortunately, quite possible, 
but a Snarleyyow never, 

Dickens’s Bullseye is a dreadful picture of dog-fidelity to an 
unworthy master — of a dog made to live a bad life and do bad things, 
and which yet remains, poor beast, a good dog. Manyat’s Snarlqr- 
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70 W it ft brafitl impotsibility. IX^natnre ooaU new be born, nor 
trainedf to tacb abomiaftble btdnets. Or, taking Marryat on bis 
own lines of a master being fond of a dog nnder ?ery trying cboom- 
efesaoes, what a delig^tfnl oontxast to bis abemiiiable pair do we find 
in Lannoe and bis dog Orab 1 

He was of no breed, was Crab. ** One that I brought up of a 
P°PP7>” ^7^ Laonce (lovable to aU time beoaose be loved his dog). 
“ One that I saved from drowning, when three or four of his blind 
toothers and sisters, went to it.*’ 

He was a biggish dog, beoansa Lannce was sent by his master to 
take a ** little jewel ” of a dog to his lady-love, and he lost it by the 
way; and, go^ ftithfal sonlt offered her his great, ugly, ill-behaved 
Crab instead. His master was farions. “Didst thon offer her this 
CUT firom me ? ” “ Ay, sir,” says poor Lannce ; “ the other squirrel 

was stolen from me by the hangman boys in the market-place, and 
then I offered her mine, who is a dc^ as big as ten of yonrs, and 
therefore the gift the greater.’* “ Go, get thee hence, and find my 
dog again, or never retam again into my sight.” Poor Lannce! 
Whether he ever found the squirrel ” of a dog again we shall never 
know, but it is enough for us that ho loved Crab. 

We meet Lannce first on his entry into service. “ I have received,” 
he says, ** my proportion, like the Prodigious Son, and am going to 
Court” And then he begins about his dog : 

• 

“ I think Crab, my dog, is the sourest natun'd dog that lives * my mother 
weeping, my father wailing, my sisit^r erymg, our maid howling, our e«it 
wringing her hands, and all our hoase in ii great perplexity, }et did not 
this cruel-hearted cur shed one tear, lie in a htoue, a very pebble-stone, 
and has no more pity in him tlian a dog.” 

Then Lannce goes throngh, in pantomime, the scene of parting. 
One shoe is his mother, oiuAher Lis father, his staff is his sbter — 
“ for, look you, she is as white as a lily and as small as a wand” — 
his hat Nan ” our maid,” and, says he : 

“ * 1 am the dog ; no, the dog is himself, and I am the dog— no, the dog is 
me, and 1 am mytelf ; ay ; so — so. Kow» come I to my father, “ Patlior, 
your blessing ? ” Now should not the shoe speak a word for weeping : now 
should 1 kiss my father ; well, he weeps on. Now uome T to my mother. 
Oh that she could speak now! Well, 1 kiss her; why, there ’tis: here’s 
my mother’s breath up and down. Now come 1 to my sister : mark the 
moan she makes. Now, the dog all this 'vvhilc sheds not a ieai* nor spetiks 
a word,” 

Is it not the perfection of pathos and of fooling ? Poor Crab ! Dear 
Launce ! 

Thereafter Launce ^>pears and reappears, a shrewd country fellow 
when with his own kind, but too soft-hearted for any consideration of 
himself when his dog is in trouble. So in his lasti appearance : 

VOL. LXXIU. 2 Y 
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** ‘ When a man's servant plains the our with him, look von, it goes hard* 
I haye taught him— even as one wopld say preoiflely— “ thus I would teach 
a dog/’ 1 was sent to deliver him as a present to Mistress Silvia from my 
master, and 1 came no sooner into the dining chamber but he steps me to 
the trencher and steals her capon’s leg. Oh ! ’tis a foul thing when a cur 
cannot keep himsdf in all companies 1 ” 

For Lannoe takes him, having lost the other squirrel/’ to the 
Duke’s house, where Crab ** thrusts himself into the company of three 
or four gentlemanlike dogs under the Dnke’s table,” and straightway 
there is an outcry of the guests againfit his conduct “ Whip him,” 
says one— but Launce must the story ; 

** * 1 goeh me to the man that whips the dogs. “ Friend,” quoth I, ” do you 
mean to whip the dog ? ” ** Ay, marry do I,” quoth he. ** Tou do him the 
more wrong,” quoth I ; it vhub I did ike thing ycu wot of** He makes no 
more ado, Uit tv hips me out of the chamber. How many masters would do 
this for his servant? Hay, I’ll be sworn 1 have sat in the stocks for 
puddings he hath stolen, otherwise he had been executed ; 1 have stood on 
the pillory for geese he hath killed, otherwise he had suffer’d foi't’ (and 
then looking at his dog), * thou thinl/st not of this now.’ ” 

Is it not delightful this one incident in which Shakespeare contem- 
plates the dog as beloved its master ? and who does not feel a 
liking for the big, ngly, ill-behaved, stolid mongrel for Launce’s sake, 
and love Lannoe for his love for Crab ? Bnddha himself would surely 
have been pleased with Launce ; and out of the hundreds of thousands 
who have laughed over Crab, how many, I wonder, ever thought un- 
kindly of his master ? 

Very different from this mythical and monstrous dog are Kingsley’s 
Bran and Scott’s Boswal, l^th noble dogs drawn from life and 
becomingly treated. 

In the story of Hypatia,” describmg life in Alexandria fourteen 
centuries ago, tbe hero isBapbael Aben-Esra, a wealthy young volup- 
tuary with a taste for heathen phUosophies, who poBsesBes a huge 
Biidsb mastiff ** cabled Bran. An anti-Semitic agitation has just come 
to a climax, and under tbe direction of the Christian priesthood the 
Jews of the city are being plundered and driven forth. Baphael’s 
house is attacked, and the opportunity that here offers itself for the youth 
to act the neo-Platonist philosopher, and discard all this world’s goods 
as vanity, is seized upon. He abandons his palace, calls Bran^ and 
makes his way through the mob. 

“ This dog,” says he (to some of the rioters who seem inclined to 
oppose him), « is one of the true British breed ; if she seizes yon, red- 
hot iron will not loose her till she hears the bones crack* Let us pass.” 
And BO he ^ forth into the world a beggar, in the aetnal oloUiea rf 
a beggar with whom he exohangeB apparel, aooompanied only by his 
dog, “ the one friend I have on earth, and I love h«.’’ 

Why Kingsley shonld have given the Jew a dog as a foiend is not 
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at first sight intelligible, Bat it soon becomes evident that the author, 
having carefally eliminated material interests and hnman i^mpathj 
out of his leading characters, had to find a means of restoring these 
essentials to his story. So he introduced Bran, who henceforth 
represents the hnman and, so to speak, Ghristian element of the novel. 
Both Hypatia, the teacher of nonsense, and Baphael, her pnpil, have 
become for the reader mere metaphysical husks, and something is 
urgently needed to make one or other human, and lead him or her 
back to common sense and sympathy. So in comes the dog, and the 
simple teaching of its animal nature upsets all the ^Mdeal’’ farrago of 
Greek philosophies and Eastern superstitions, which Hypatia and 
Baphael affect to understand and believe in. 

While Baphael on a battle-field is pretending that the dead and 
dying around him are* mere ** sensations,’* and arguing that there is 
nothing material in the world, Bran insists upon his taking notice of 
a family of puppies of which she has jnst become the mother, and 
in spite of his protest that the puppies are mere ** phantasies,” she 
persuades him to cany them for her. 

Then they come upon two bandits driving a young girl before 
them, and while Raphael is making up his mind that the girl^s cir- 
cumstances are doubtless (if she only knew it) the best for her, Bran 
tears the windpipe out of one of the ruffians, and her master, accepting 
the teaching, kills the other. 

Theif the girl claims his protection. But he does not see why, in 
an immaterial world, he should grant protection to a sensation.” 
Bran, however, makes friends witii the girl, wags her tail at her, and 
shows her a puppy, and Raphael comes to the conclusion that he will 
follow the dog’s lead. So he befriends the girl. 

Hereafter and for the rest of the book, until his conversion (as he 
calls it) is complete, he accepts Bran as his “ guide, tutor, and queen 
of philosophy,” and meeting Hypatia for the last time, he says to her : 
“ I took her, my dog, for ray teacher, and obeyed her, for she was 
wiser than I, and she led me back, the poor dumb beast, like a God- 
sent and God-obeying angel, to hnman nature, to mercy, to self-sacrifice, 
io belief, to worship, to pure and wedded love,” 

Bran is, in fact, ^e chief motive power of the book, and Kingsley, 
with his intense lildng for dogs, and equally intense dislike of meta* 
physical quibbling, availed himself of the opportunity of soggesting 
that the example of an intelligent dog-nature, pure and simple, is 
more powerful for good than all the verbiage of hair-splitting 
sectarians. 

In another novel also, ^*The Talisman,” a d(^ becomes, upon the 
overthrow of its master’s fortunes, the leading character of the story, 
evoutually brings him back to royal favonr and domestio happiness ; 
and (as in Hypatia ” ) it is a mistake to suppose that the dog is a mere 
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iocident of tbe namtiTft. W Ilia if it ii omfolly tmA 

it will be seen that the boimd k one tlie tbrnde ot die ttoiqr. 

I believe mjeelf that if dither Singili^ or Soolt had been adM 
by afrkndtoteU him what either or "IlielUtoian'’ ** wee 

abonC the author m each oaae would haire aald ** aboot a dog.** 

It mnst have pleaaed Kingdey immenadyv both aa a lover ot 
honest dogs (mastifit of the true old Bnglidi breed especially} and a 
hater of hollow oreedSi to faring the two into direct oppodtiokij 
and make what he calls " a huge and villatnoneolookiiig dog ** triamph 
over all the glittering sophistries of the lovdy Hypatia. So, too» 
Scott He had quite a passion for dogs, for deerhounds by preferenoe;^ 
and in the tale of *'The Talisman "he had his favourite legendaxygrounds 
to go upon for conferring distinction upon that noUe breed, and, what 
was more, for describing under tbe name of Boswal one of bis own 
beloved Abbotsford pets. Each is the story of a dog, and both have 
the same purpose in view — ^to show how &e instinctive or inherited 
traits of honesty ef purpose, fidelity, and intelligence in the service of 
men, can suffice under given oonditbns to stem the cnrrent of events, 
to thwart human deviliy, and ultimately set wrong right. 

The ordinary reader, not being a dog enthusiast, probably remembers 
Boswal only in two episodes : tbe turning-point of tbe story, when the 
hound defends the standard of England, and the climax, when he 
pulls Conrad of Montserrat from his horse. But if read again in 
order to see how carefully Scott has woven the dog in frpm the 
beginning, it comes quite as a surprise, so artistic and natural is tbe 
weaving, to find how often the introduction of the hound occurs and 
with what affectionate a curacy the anther is evidently drawing a 
portrait. 

David IVince of Scotland goes, it will be remembered, disguised as 
Sir Kenneth, to the crusade, and when we first find him in the camp, 
it is in company with “ a large stag-greyhound " ** nobler in size and 
appearance than even those which guarded King Bichard’s sick-bed, 
whose growl from his deep chest sounded like distant thunder " ; and 
the Baron of Gilsland describes him to the King as a most perfect 
creature of heaven, of the noblest northern breed — deep in the chest, 
sti'ong in the stem, black colour, brindled on the breast and legs— not * 
spotted with white, but shaded into grey — strength to pull down 
a bull, swiftness to cote an antelope." By-and-by comes tbe fatal 
night of Sir Kenneth’s undoing, Coenr de Lion has trampled on the 
Austrian flag, and fearing the banner of England may in revenge be 
insulted, he honours Sir Kenneth with the duty of guarding it. Night 
falls. By the banner-staff lies outstretched the hound, and the 
knight paces to and fro upon his watch. Then comes the dwarf with 
the Queen’s summons to Sir Kenneth, and the knight, overwhelmed 
with the desire of seeing his love^ Lady Edith, and trusting that 
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Itomd siAj in cam of dknger nnU him to his post k tirne^ deserts 
his duurgOk' The meeting with the Lidjr Edith is ow; end he is 
stomUing alcmg eoumg ten^ropes toww^ his post when he hears 
a singley flem, ssTage bark, and then a ydl of agony. Ha rashes to 
the Honnt^ and the moon Auning ont from behind the otonds shows 
him that banner of England is gone and that Boswal is lying on 
the broken standard-staff in the agonies of death 1 
The dog is, howerer, oared, and Sir Kenneth’s forfeited life is 
spared, and by-and-by Bichard is persnaded that the dog will dis- 
cover for him the ^Hraitor” who stde his banner. A grand parade 
of the Christian forces is arranged, and Boswal, watching the proces- 
sion as it passes, waits for the man who stabbed him. Last of all the 
troops ootne those of the Marquis of Montserrat, whom Bichard does 
not snspect. Bat Boswal is not to be denied, and nttering a fnrioas 
and savage yell, springs forward, leaps upon Conrad’s charger, and 
seising the Marqais by the throat palls him down from the saddle.” 

The uproar that follows is qaelled by the adjoamment of the chiefs 
of the crusade to the council-tent, where Bichard is asked if he 
aerioasly means to impugn the character of the Marquis on the 
evidence of a dog?” To whirh the ICing makes the following 
remarkable reply : 

“ Ro}’al brother,* says Richard, * recollect that the Almighty, who gave 
the dog to be companion of onr pleohuro** and oiir toils, hath invested him 
with a nature noble and incapable of decoit. Ho forgets neither fiiend nor 
foe— remembers, and with accuracy, both benefit and injury, ife hath a 
share of man’s intelligence, but no share of man’s falsehood. You may 
bribe a soldier to riay a man with hib sword, or a witness to take life by 
false accusation ; but you cannot m ike a hound tear his benefactoix»-he is 
the frieud of man, save when m in justly incurs his enmity. Diess yonder 
Mai’quLs in >> hat peacock z obi*s you will - disguise his appearance, alter his 
complexion with ifrugs and wadies, hide him amidst an hundred men — I will 
yet pawn my sceptre that the hound detects him, and expresses his i-esent- 
ment, as you have this day liehcld Tiiis ib no new incident, although a 
strange one. Murderers and i obbers havo been, ei'e now, convicted, and 
suffei'ed death under such evidonce, and mon havo said that the finger of 
God was in it. In thine own limd, royal hi'other, and upon such an occa- 
sion, the matter was tiled by a solemn duel betwixt tlie man and Uie dog, 
as appellant and defendant in a challengo of mui doi . 

** * The dog was victorious, th<> man w'as punished, and the ci'ime was 
confessed. Credit me, royal bi other, tL»t hidden cximov havo often been 
brought to light by the testimony even of inanimate substances, not to 
mention animus frir inferior in instinctive sagacity to the dog, who is tho 
friend and companion of oui* race.* ’' 

In this interesting passage we read unmistakably Sir Walter 
Scott’s own creed of the dog ; and the incident to which he refers is 
of course that of Dragon, the Dog of Montargis, which discovered the 
murderer of its master, and the man upon being condemned to fight 
duel with his acenser confessed his crime and was executed. 
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In RoBwaJ’s case it is bis master Sk Emmetk who fights the finely 
worsts Conrad^ and all ends happi]f--43kan]cs to the power of the 

4og ” 

This idea of the dogassiBtbg jnstaceand avenging murder is as old 
as mythology-— for did not Moera discover her master’s murderers, and 
in reward was die not trandated to the skies as the Little Dog-Star ? 
—and quite as old is the fine Gelert idea of the dog that suffers 
unjustly, and is rewarded for noble heroism by death at the hands of 
those whom it has served. Oelerts are common to-day, and of all 
sorts and conditions, for it was only very recently that I read of a 
terrier which was left in a kitchen with some newly-hatched ducklings, 
and which, on the fire getting low, picked up the little complaining 
birds and put them inside the fender, where ^ey went all warmly to 
sleep again. Then comes home the master. No ducklings ; finff on 
the terrier s mouth ! Plain as a pikestaff— the terrier has eaten the 
birds. Then the cudgel and blows and bad language, and then the 
ducklings awake at the noise. 

I must confess 1 would not like to ha\e been the man at that 
moment. I would rather have been the half-dead terrier. 

And 1 must say, too, that the only version of Gelert that 1 really 
like is where the Wght, having killed the hound that killed the wolf 
that (would havo) killed the child, goes out and drowns himself in 
his fish-pond. 

For there are many versions of the story, and our own, that *which 
IS familiar to Biitish childhood, is, I canrot help thinking (in spite of 
Miss Mitford's enthasiastic eulogy of Mr. Spencer*s ballad) the least 
satisfactory of all. But, in spite of its impossibilities, which of us 
has not at one time believed it to be true ? So after all, perhaps, it 
is as well to hand it on from generation to generation. 

A Welsh i^nnee goes out in the morning hunting, leaving his 
castle door open, a baby, his only son, asleep in its cradle inside, and 
not a soul to look after his castle or his heir. Ilis faithful hound 
Gelert, most intelligently, refuses to go with his master under such 
conditions of outra^us carelessness, and stays with the baby. By- 
and-by the wicked wolf comes and there is a tremendous fight. For 
when the Welsh Prince comes home in the evening he finds blood 
everywhere : blood — ^blood — ^Uood from the front door to the nursery ! 
But not a sign of a servant on the premises. Then he searches for 
his heir, bnt in vain ; calls to it, bnt without response. So he jumps 
to the conclusion that Gelert has devoured his child — straightway 
■tabs the hound, which ** yells ” and wakes the baby up, which has 
been asleep on the dead wolf all the time. And then comes remorse 
and a grand funeral. 

Another English version (fay Dr, H. Home) makes Gelert and 
the diild bom the same day in tiie house of a rural lord, in bid 
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OsriwrTwdlirek'' Mij fhenoeM the child end hte “dumb foeter- 
brother" ate iuepinUe. Oae day, “the grey lord” goes to deep 
on a deep hilldd^ and Gelert and the ohild wander away and are 
loet They meet a wdf, and Gelert UUa it, being nearly killed him* 
eelf. The search-party find the dog oronohing, all Uoody, in the 
heather, and mistaUng his maimed effisrta to exj^ for ocmsoienoe- 
stridnn cowardice, the fhther beats its brains ont. Then fdlow the 
finding of the dhild and the wolf, and dne remorBe and bniial, 

Bat in a ballad of the foniteenth centniy, said to be Oriental in 
inspiration, there are some delightfal innorations. There was a 
Knight, '* a ridt man of great might,” who had “ a good woman to 
wife^" “a good child and fur,” and yet another “jewel,” a grey- 
hound “ that was good and sneL” And one day there is jonsting 
onteide the castle, and the child’s attendants abandon their charge and 
go ont to see the fan. While they are away there comes “ an adder " 
which was bred in a crevice in an old tower, and it goes straight to the 
cradle. Bat the greyhoond has remained by the baby, and after a 
fearful fight kills the “ nadder,” as it is spelled in places. When the 
attendants get back they find the baby gone, and as the dog is bloody 
they aconse it to the kmght of having devoured his son and heir ; the 
honnd leaps up to welcome its master, but the knight kills it with a 
blow of ^ sword. Then they find the child and the dead odder. 
Upon this the knight “ for dole of hie honnd ” drowns himself straight- 
way in the fish-pond. This was becoming and gentlemanly conduct, 
and I strongly commend it to tho notice of those who think that, 
having punished a dog thoughtlessly for what it has not done, they 
set themselves right by a “ Poor doggie ! ” and a tid-bit. The dog 
is sapematnrally generous to a master whom it has once learned to 
love, but even though it says so readily, “ let bygones be bygones,” 
it is not a good stamp of man who cares to feel that he has “lost 
caste ” with his dog. 


IhnL Robinpon. 



A BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE 
TRANSCASPIAN. 


T he tonrisli at Constantinople is told that the modem Turk has 
beoome very enlightened, that he is no longer particalar even as 
to the seelnsion of his women, and that he has serionsly agitated for the 
abolition of the YaAmak. Bnt the Turkish ladies met in solemn 
conclave and resolved on the retention of the provoking veil which 
shades all but th^ lovely eyes. And why ? Because, with true 
Oriental snbtilty, th^ airgne that it is precisely the mystery of the 
Ya^mal which lends them charm, and the Byronio stranger will 
cease to be Byronic if he discovers that an Eastern beanty stripped 
of Oriental accessories cannot compete with her fair Bisters of the 
West The jealous seal with which tiie BnssianB seek to hide their 
Transcaspian possessions from the Western eye seems to be founded on 
a similarly feminine prejudice. The world is agog with cnriority about 
the glamonrs of Tamerlane's historic capital and the famons city whudi 
Marco Polo found so movit jfmnd U noble. In sober truth, however, 
Samarkand and Bokhara are two interesting Oriental cities, and the 
road thither a waste of hideous sand or steppe barely a degree less 
hideoua Two days and a half it takes to rail over General Anenkoffs 
Transcaspian Bailway, and all the time the English traveller feels a 
Mnd of malignant joy that Bnssia is not really to be envied for her 
much-vaunted empues of Transcaspia and Turkestan. 

And yet there is a good deal on the way which strikes one as 
beantifol and strange. The railway itself is a Btupmudons fact. 
Happy in its environment, it cannot b^me commonplace. The lands 
it trsveises are still comparatively unknown, so that the imfretimo 
de voyage of a latter-day traveller, to whom Yamlriry bad wished God* 
speed, and who went to Tnrkestan post-haste and hnrried back, may 
be of a little interest, llie special indncement which ^mpted me 
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to ohooBe the Tnnscaspiaii as the pUoe to spend a raeation was the 
belief that Hebrew and EebrsBo-Persian MSS* were stili to be 
nnearihed at Bokhara, A visit last year to Tehemn, by way of the 
Casp^, had been snooessfnl and had whetted my appetite* The 
!EV>reign Office anthorities were good enongh to obtain for me the 
neoeasaiy permit. H.B.M. Ambassador applied for it at St Petenbnrg 
on May 28, bat it was not until Angust 27 that the Bnsaian Ocmsnl 
in London received instmctions by telegram to viser my passport 
Apparently the ganotion was somewhat grudgingly bestowed, but then 
it dioold be stated that I am not only an Englishman, bat also a Jew. 

The visa once on my passport, I had no farther tronble. Indeed, 
except on the frontier at Wirbdlen, it was not demanded until I 
reached Samarkand. But I was expected all along the Transcaspian 
line. At Krasnovodsk, on the Caspian Sea, I was shown a dossier 
in which 1 could decider my own name, bnt alas ! nothing more. 
At Bokhara the Bnssian political agent said he had been duly 
instructed, and so he very kindly provided me with an official djigtiit 
to show me the sights. At Samarkand also I was en r^gle^ and at 
Aschabad the stationmaster was polite enough to reserve me a 
coup^! Two Italians, who were with me for part of the time, and 
an Englishman whom I met, had been informed at St. Petersburg 
that they too were duly authorised to travel on the Transcaspian, but 
the aathorisation does not seem to have been communicated to the 
official^ in Central Asia. Still they were not molested or interfered 
with in any way. The officials at Krasnovodsk let them pass with 
an intimation that they would be liable to be turned back at any 
point en route. As a matter of fact, this did not occur, and 1 fancy 
that the experience of Mr. Budgett Meakin, who with his sister 
reached Samaikand without a peimit — and after he got there and 
had seen all he wanted was told to go home — was only unusual in the 
sense that the last formcJity is generally omitted. 

Passport arrangements and Custom House formalities in general 
were easier this year than 1 have ever known them before. On my 
first visit to Hussia some friends named Biomfield — a name surely 
familiar to the Bussian diplomatist — ^were persecuted by the attentions 
of the police, who followed them about wherever they went, in the 
altogether erroneous belief that they were Jews and therefore suspects. 
A second time — it was during the great cholera epidemic in 1892—* 
1 had to avoid Lublin, because it had been notified in the Official 
Gazette that while non-Jewish travellers might be disinfected and 
sent on at once, all Jewish travellers would have to be detained in 
qnarontine for a week! Last year, when I passed through Moscow, 
^e Slaviansky Bazaar ” people could not get back my passport 
from the police authorities because these had not yet been able to 
obtain the personal signature of the Govemor-GeneriJ, which was 
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reqaidte in the case of a Jew. I had to go to the police office and 
explain that as I was a Jew, and aa holy Moscow waa beyond the pale 
of Jewish settlement, they onght to be only too glad to get lid of me 
that same evening. The jokci or perhaps a threat of complaint to 
St. Petersbarg, brought me the passport within the hour. This year, 
however, 1 am thankful to say that I observed no signs of Jew^baiting. 
And generally there seemed a more liberal spirit abroad. There was 
no bother about books or newspapers. At Paris I had been warned 
that it was quite hopeless to attempt to bring any books into Bussia 
without a special authorisation. Well, I had Ounson’s Russia in 
Central Asia,’^ Dobson’s ‘^Basria’s Railway Advance,” Bonvalot, 
and similar books. Corson I placed at the very top of my kit-bag, 
but it was passed with aU the indifference so inoffensive a work 
deserves. Its' maps and political criticisms alike Med to offend. 

The quickest, cheapest, and nastiest route to the terminus of the 
Transcaspian Railway is cid Berlin, Warsaw, Moscow and Bostow to 
Petrovsk, and thence by steamer direct to Erasnovodsk. I was 
unfortunate in that I h^ to increase the length of that journey by 
passing St. Petersburg, and, on the sea voyage, calliDg at Baku. The 
distance from the Russian frontier to Petrovsk is 3585 versts, and 
takes five and a half days, but only costs forty-eight roubles first class 
and twenty-nine second. The nicest way to Krasnovodsk is vid 
Constantinople and Batoum, thence by Transcaucasian railway to 
Tiflis, then by trtnM over the famous Georgian military road across 
the Caucasus to Yladikawkas, and thence to Petrovsk. The return 
)oumey might be varied by taking the steamer from Batoum, Poti, or 
Novorrosisk by Kertch, Eupatoria, Yalta, and Sevastopol to Odessa, 
and home by Lemberg, Cracow, and Vienna. The steamer fare from 
Petrovsk to Krasfiovo^ is twenty-one roubles, and the crossing 
generally takes thirty hours. Second-class fare from Krasnovodsk to 
Samarkand, a distance of 1454 versts, is only about twenty roubles. 
There is no first class yet on the Transcaspian line, and altogether its 
rolling stock is still lamentably deficient, but they are now building 
carriages at Aschabad, and by next May, when the extensions to 
Tashkend and Ekokan are expected to be open to traffic, things will 
probably improve. Even now one must be specially unlucky not to 
find, throughout the Russias, and in second-class carriages, a folding 
bed for every passenger, and a lavatory and a closet in each carriage. 
And the carriages are swept and ^aned at intervals throughout 
the day, so that they are always fairly comfortable. 

As the steamer approaches Krasnovodsk, what first catches the eye 
is the smart little railway station built of gleaming white granite 
against a background of bare purple mountains — a fitting temple to 
dedicate to the cult of the iron horse. Hardly less attractive are the 
other stations on the line, but the background fails when the mountain 
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nnge whioh hm fonns the BaBBo-PerBian frontier is left behind. 
The next thing notioeeUe was the block of oatward as well as inward 
goods traffic^ especially cotton— and this^ too/ was to be seen all along 
the line. The breakdown of the Ama Daria Bridge, which, during 
two months, neoessitated trans-shipment into steamers, must have 
contributed to the block, but a high official in the Bailway Civil 
Service declared that the fault was entirely due to the military 
mismanagement of the line. Military men were good generals, bnt 
bad businesa men, and had no idea of statistics or engineering. The 
plans they subniitted for a new bridge of stone were impossible, 
dimensions and quantities ^ike ludicrons, and so, for three years, the 
new stone bridge had been talked about but not begun. They could 
not cope with the traffic, did not provide the necessary facilities for 
trade, and were utterly deficient in initiative. 

General Kuropatkin* is at one and the same time Governor-General 
of the Transcaspian Province and dictator of the railway. He was 
Skobeleffis right-hand man, and even their enemies say that Kuro- 
patkin has more backbone than that favourite hero. most Kussians 
he is regarded as the chief military genius of the day and the hope 
of the Empire. By a few he is looked upon as being somewhat of 
a i)0%nr^ fond of display, and inclined to be a theorist. 1 can bear 
witness to the splendour of his speciid train and to the weird and 
almost awe-inspiring effect of his entry into Samarkand — ^his landau 
preceded by four native police outriders, galloping ahead 

with hlBzuig f^mlcaujb waved high above their heads— a sort of living 
picture out of the Legend of Montrose,” or perhaps part of a 
Lord Mayor 6 Show in a fog. For the rest he is said to be good- 
natured, with plenty of lonhmiie. Though he is a great stickler for 
Panslavism, and professes a rigid intention to admit only Bnssians 
pwr sang into his Empeioi s new territories, the climate has been too 
much for him and his fellow-countrymen. 

All sorts of inducements are offered to Bussian settlers, but with 
comparatively little success. Armenians and Jews, though native-born 
Bussian subjects, are regarded as aliens and not encouraged. But 
tiiey are acclimatised, and so at the present time much of the 
trade of Samarkand and Bokhara is in their hands. Bussian civil 
servants fight shy of the three years’ service for which they have now 
to covenant, and notwithstanding their high pay and other privil^es, 
return, or rather escape, to cold liussia as opportunity offers. Nor is 

* Since this article "^waa written, the Kcssian Umperor has appointed General 
Xnropatkin to be his Minister of War. Alexei Nikolajewitsch Knropatkin was bora, 
•of humble parents, in 1648. He fought at the capture of Samarkand in 1868, in Uic 
Algerian Sahara in 1074, at Flevna in 1677, and at Akhal Teke and Geok Tepe in 1881. 
His other achievements are not less important By the treaty he saoceesfuUy 
negotiated with Takoob Beg, he acquired the proteotorate d Kaabgaila for Russia 
Ginoe 1888 he has been Govieaor of ** Zakespie.” The general ie also an author of no 
mmj^ute. His books on "Algiers” and “The Transcaspian” are regarded as 
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Lepers, nob all loathsome in appearanee^ hot all doomed to Uffag 
death, are to be seen outside all the great townsi sqnattb^ along toe 
roadside, on the way, significantly enongh, to the tarial-groimda and 
tombs of the sidnts, so as to beg from the pious and gain the pittance 
on which they live. 

Throaghont Central Asia fever fa prevalent. In the army every 
ache, from toothache to rhenmatfam, is ascribed to fever and dosed 
with quinine. Even in Old Bokhara the cult of that magic drug 
fa so far advanced that the local chemist snpplies it in convenient 
little gelatine cylinders, which have been so recently invented aa not 
yet to be known in the London market. And, by»the-bye, it fa a 
significant fact that in every Bassian town it fa the apothecary's 
apteha which is the finest and largest shop, and apparently d^s the 
biggest trade. 

Krasnovodsk, as the terminns of the Transcaspian line, is only three 
years old. It has recently replaced Uznn Ada, which was about a 
hundred versts nearer Samarkand, but which laboured under the 
disadvantage of having a bad harbour with little water and inaccessible 
during some of the prevailiDg winds. 

The junction of the old line and the new one fa at Dschebel 
station. The new line hugs the sea coast for a few miles, and then 
gradually recedes and runs parallel to the escarpment of Ihe last 
outspur of the mountains which constitute the Kusso-Persian frontier. 
The line itself fa pretty nearly level, gradients are excessively light, 
and there are no tunnels whatsoever. There are numerous bridges, 
but to a layman only three seemed important — ^those over the 
Murghab and Oxus, and over the Zarafshan nea^ Samarkand. The 
Persian hills continue right along to the Amu Daria, and are a 
welcome relief to the monotonous level on the other side of the 
line. There is plenty of water at Krasnovodsk, aod the Bnssians are 
so pleased with the place that they propose to make another great 
railway from there to Khiva, a distance of about three hundred miles. 
But the heat and dust are simply awful, and give a fitting foretaste of 
what one has to expect in Central Asia. The one compensation fa 
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of boteafatii m the trim on our retnm journey, and they lost no 
oppoltaii^ of getting and oolleeting speeimens in the steppe end 
donee, different species of the same plants at each sncoessive 
station. 

Even the unaoientifio trayelier, innocent of botany, cannot fail 
to be Btrndk by the effective process adopted for checking the 
encroschment on the Ime of sand avalanches by means of ssxaonl 
plantations, which for hundreds of versts run parallel with the «ron 
tradk. Sand is the snow of the steppe, and a more insidious enemy 
to the civil engineer. The desert is nowhere perfectly flat ; it is un- 
dulated by waves, the crest of which is often fifteen feet higher than 
the base, and as the prevailing wind seems to be N.E., the S.W. side 
of the wave falls away precipitously, and while the surface of the 
summit is comparatively firm for walking, it is dangerous to walk too 
near the edge. One fact, however, struck us very much. General 
Anenkoff and the projectors of the Une took precautions, far-sighted 
and reasonably calculated to be efiective, but his successors, the men 
now in charge, do not trouble about giving his measures a fair chance. 
At station after station, wherever we found herbage and plants, there 
we fonnd also spoor of camel and buffalo and goat. No care is taken 
to preserve the shrubs so anxiously reared ; in many places the surface 
has been nibbled bare. Aud yet it would be quite easy to fence ofi* a 
few feet either side of the line, and leave the herds and flocks of the 
Tekkes to be content with a scantier area of pasturage. Before the 
advent of the Busaians they had nothing at all in many places. 

Another consideration that occurred to us was as to the possibility 
of replacing the sazaouls in process of time by fir-trees and thus re- 
afforesting the conntry. This has been found practicable in many of 
the waste places and sand-dunes of Europe, and it ought not to be 
difBcnlt in Asia. We were told that an experiment of the kind had 
not proved quite successful on the banks of the Volga, bat the*e is 
evidently nobody in office whose busLaess it is to look after forestry in 
Turkestan, and the consequence is that even in Samarkand, the City of 
Trees, where in one stately boulevard there is an avenue composed of 
twelve lines of giant trees, timber is terribly expensive, and has to 
be imported from the interior of Kussia. 
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To persons not leamedi the stations were interesting for the glimpses 
they gave of the tall but deliberate Tarooman on his native steppe^ 
trading for a huge Arbnsa water-melon, or the more Insdons 
This is the melon properly scHcalled, bnt the Hossian avoids it as fever- 
giving, perhaps because it requires water to feed it, and for drinking 
pnrposes all water in Central Asia is dangerous as wdl as we. The 
railway trains mnst cany their own water. A hnge cask is attached 
to each engine by way of tender. The kitbben-car next the hujfet- 
mgon is ingenionsly roofed by a cistern, the supply of which is con- 
stantly renewed at the stations by filtered drinking-water, hanled up 
by the attendants pail by pail. At each station there is a big cask 
of such water for the native passengers, who rnsh to it as soon as the 
train arrives, and from which the Bassian ladies, who make their own 
chi on board, fill their teapots. 

On the np journey, the train was inconveniently crowded. All 
the second-class tickets available were soon sold oat, and many a re- 
spectable merchant of Turkestan, in flowing robes and pictnresqne 
tnrban, had to content himself with the bare boards of third-class. 
Bat third-class carriages, althoagh the fare is uniform, are subdivided 
into three varieties. First come the Inggage-trucks for native Sarts, 
labourers, and shepherds, into and out of which they scramble as best 
they can, and where of their own modest bundles tiiey make seats or 
beds. 

Of the remaining third-class passengers, the Fendans, JeV^ and 
Armenians, and the Turcoman traders keep together, and the third 
variety consists of Bnssians — ^inferior employes and soldiers and 
servants. Bussians excepted, the train was monopolised by merchants 
homeward bound from the great annual fair at Nijni Novgorod. 
Many of these were pious as well, and had extended their com- 
mercial travel into a religious pilgrimage farther west— the^l|£^. 
medans to Mecca and the Jews to Jerusalem. The Je^e^e full of 
the Zionist Congress at Bale, and in all innocence whethes 

the Messiah was at hand, and Queen Victoria ha^fliiv myen Pales- 
tine to the Jews ! * 

So many of those returning traders and • there, that 

the only three tourists in the train werj^^^^ of second- 

class into third, and glad enough to find ^hiya-class carriage space 
to lie down for the night. Even the t| the hufiet^on was 
used as a bed by one or two weary t^^y^yg ^ere an 

ordinary instance of passenger trafllc on^^ it would be easy to 
credit the Hossian boast that the Bailway pays the 

Government nearly 3 per cent, on the outlay. 

During my sbort Twit, however, I ^ ^ ^ and 

only onoe was it ao inconveniently cro;^ ^lore are only three 
pMsenger trains a week each way, an^ tMnkiag that 
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there most be aomething wrong with the dEatiBtioB. Bat BobbU » rioh 
enough to abstain from ooanting the cost where reasons military pr 
political call for action. And there can be little doubt that the pro- 
jected line from Khiva to Krasnovodsk, and the stapendoas Manchurian 
line will be constmoted very soon, al^ough the one may not, and the 
other cannot, ever pay its expenses. 

The average distance between stations is rather less than fifteen 
miles, but the time occupied to traverse it at least an hour. The 
trains go to and from Samarkand three times a week. There are 
about fifty stations in all. Many of these, however, are only halting- 
places named after the engineers of the line or other men whom 
the Hussian Chauvinist delighteth to honour. 

' The Persian hills near Ushak present the characteristic appear- 
ance of a great wall rising suddenly and sharply from the dead fiat 
They are precipitous, black, and treeless, with dry torrent beds to 
indicate where the rainfall goes in the rainy season. Though it 
was a hundred degrees in the shade, we noticed “ Oblaka,” feathery 
clouds radiating from the mountains, and indicating wintry weather 
in the Persian highlands. One cannot help thinking that, from the 
military point of view, the line would be all the safer if it were 
not so near a mountain frontier; but then the Russians ha\e 
nowhere shown that they are very much afraid of their l^ersian 
neighbours, nor are we English thought likely ever to advance so 
far nortji in Persia as to be of much use to its rulers in frontier 
fighting. 

At about Bxtoen hoars' distance from Ktasnovodsk, the 

traveller first meeto with the native Turcoman at home. Most Tekke 
Torcomau appeal to one by thmr sise. They are all tall, and their 
huge woolly caps add to their height, like other giants, th^ seem 
good-humoured enough, and it was funny to see the little linssiaa 
soldiers ordering them about without fear or compunction. Their 
wives and daughters are comely and unveiled, brightly dressed, and' 
with quaint ^ver trinkets. 

A hundred versts or so farther east we come to 6eok Tepe, 

famous in the military annals of the century. It was the last obs^le 

to the F"”»" conquest of Turkestan, and the name of Skobeleff the 
Destroyer will over bo associated with ite capture. In our tram 
tfhvelled one (rf Skobeleffs most trusty henchmra, the Oajtoin 
Siimen who was in command of the naval brigade which so materially 
hdped the Bnssian advance. like all Finlanders, the gallant captm 
spoke English, and waxed onthnsiastio over the prowess of Bkobweff 
and 

Ooison’s account hero and there, but expressing amaaoment at his 
accnrac^. With ns he climbed the breach once more, but, 
thongh he got to the top, the descent was not so easy. Ho slipped 
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•lid fell, and, bat for the friendlj anietuioe of • couple of jolly 
eebiths, ^ train might have left him on the reiy field where liz yeara 
ago a Tarcoman ballet had liud him low and dej^ived him of the 
kudos of leading the final dhaige. Trees are now planted round the 
station whidi bears the famous name of GeokTepe. And crimson 
oleander blooms, fitting type of the massaore with which the battle 
ended. But within the walls of oircnmyallation are mins only and 
dank giass^ and the modern Turooman leads his camels gingerly 
through gaps in its broken but still steep walls, and takes them to 
pasture where but yesterday the last heroes of his race fought and 
died. 

Asdiabad, on the edge of the Kara-Kum, or black sand ” of the 
oasis, is the first town of importance on the line. It is twenly-two 
hours from the sea by railway, and a favourite startiDg-point for 
caravans to Meshed in Persia on the south and to Khiva on the west. 
The present town, with its long and shady avenues of trees, its large 
and ugly public buildings, and dreary market squares, is modem and 
Russian to the core. The Tekke men take care to enter it as rarely 
as may be, and their women seem to keep out of it altogether. There 
are plenty of Persians to be seen, but always sans famille. What 
are called its basaars are but wide streets with two or three insignificant 
shops, but they say that Tekke carpets can be bought there better 
than anywhere else. The only olbject of interest is the new Greek 
church with its three cupolas of sparkling gold, and in front e mono* 
ment to General Skobeleff, with a business-like but ornamental cannon 
at each comer— ready, it would seem, as that hot-headed hero always 
was, to get into action at the first call 

The town of Aschabad itself may fail to interest, but theremre mins 
within ten miles which are quite worth vbiting. A fairly good carriage 
track runs parallel to the raUway line past some prosperous-looking 
native wigwams to Annan. But at one spot the softness of the sand 
makes it almost impossible for horses to drag a carriage through. It 
is a sign of the end of the oasis, and a little /arther on appear the 
ruins of a whole town dominated by a majestic mosque. Local tradition 
oBsignB its destraction to Tamerlane the Great.* And evidently 
it is only siijfce his day that the desert has eneroacW on the oasis 
and swallowed up the ancient site, Russian progress may once 
again carry the war into the enemy’s camp and reclaim the site, and 
already there are signs of Annan becoming reinbabited. 

The rums of Annan are themselves highly interestmg. Here are 
undent houses of the Tekke — each a sort o! martello tower — 
easily defended against any number of freebooters that might swoop 
down upon it from the adjacent mountains. In Turkestan, at least, 
every man’s house used to be his castle, and though its windows are 
jew, its door inaccessible, and its comforts modest, there is something 
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imposiiig even in its repellent exterior.^ Bat the town is dominated 
and overshadowed by its really magnificent mosqae which stands apon 
a sort of aoropoUs. The mosaics and painted tiles are still in a feir 
stato of preservation. They are of all colours and really lostrous ; 
Aose of Samarkand are quite dull in comparison. What was most 
interesting about the mosqae, however, was a large quantity of horns 
and skulls of oris poli or moufflon heaped up in a comer of an iny iAr 
chamber of the 8anctuary~the relics of sacrifice of half a millennium 
ago a^d a long and really formidable-looking serpent, which we 
startled as it lay basking on the top of some debris. Luckily the 
reptile was not less frightened than we were, and vanished before we 
could do battle with it. It was the only wild animal I encountered 
daring my ifisit to Central Asia. I heard a few jackals barking at 
night, and was told that tigers occasionally swam across the (lx ns, a 
mile or two above the bridge, but I really saw nothing else which 
was wild except a countless number of lively little lizards scintillating 
in the sand, and one exhausted eagle whicdi was caught on the deck 
of the good ship Jiaiiatiubki/ half way across the Caspian. About 
fifty versts beyond Annau,we came to more ruins — ^viz.,atBada Dor. 
These now rise up out of the sand, but obviously in times past they 
must have been outside the desert, and perhaps not even on its verge 
—another proof of the encroachment of the sand. 

Fifty versts farther we came to Dnshak, interesting for its black- 
fezsed.l’ersians waiting at the station. This is the point on the 
line nearest to the Persian frontier, which is here only seven versts 
distant. There is a carriage road to Meshed, so that the interior 
of Persia is more easily reached by this route than by posting 
across the mountainous bridle-path from Reshd to Kazvin and 
Teheran. 

Mery, the Queen of Asia, as it once was called, is six hours’ 
distance by rail. It i's a city of the mighty that are fallen. Such 
cases are frequent in Central Asia. There are dust-heaps a mile 
or two from the dull and dreary town, and they are evidence of 
ruins of some extent. But the importance of Merv must always have 
lain in its geographical position rather than its actual wealth and 
population. And yet Merv is mentioned in the Zend-Avesta, and 
Alexander the Great hel]>ad to bnild it. A Nestorian archbishop 
was enthroned there sixteen centuries ago, and there, in the eighth 
century, the veiled prophet of Xhorasan started a new religion. 
Parthians, Arabs, Mongols, Persians, Bokhariots, Turcomans, and 
BuisianB have all held it in their turn. 

Its river is the Murghab, which boasts of one of the few really 
important railway bridges of the Transcaspian. Situate not much 
higher tip on this same river is Penjdeh, which in March 1885 was 
on the point of cansing an Anglo-Buasian war. 1 met an officer who 
vou Lxxm. 2 z 
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had been on General Komaroffa staff at the time, and he told me some 
mysterious story as to hovr Gagtain Tate had suddenly departed 
without his luggage. My information was too scanty to enable me 
to appreciate it as 1 diiould hare done, but it was obrious that what 
the British public has heard about the incident is by no means all that 
there is to learn on the subject. 

Merr commands the great roads from Khira to Herat| and Bokhara 
to Meshed, and is thus at the cross-ways of the caravan routes 
between Persia, Afghanistan, India, China and Torkestan. And it was 
only in 1883 that its capture by the Bussians was deplored by us as 
the loss of a mighty bulwark to India’s defence. I am no politician 
or mUitary tactician, nor otherwise competent to express an opinion, 
but although there are numbers of Bnssian soldiers to be seen there, 
it certainly does not look important to*day. 

1 was interested in Merv because I found it the home of a couple 
of thousand Marannos, but Marannos of the nineteenth century. Some 
eighty years ago, under the cruel reign of Shah Noureddin’s father, 
the Jews of Meshed were persecuted beyond the point of endurance. 
They were given Mahomet’s oh(^ of Islam or the sword. They 
chose Islam, but though they have since outwardly conformed and 
are known as Yadidin, they have never abandoned Jewish observances. 
Only they practise their crypto- Judaism in stealth and in terror for 
their lives. If they go on pilgrimage to Mecca, they pass rlernsalem 
by the way, and the wailing wall to them remains more sacred than 
the black stone of the Kaaba. There are said to be two thousand 
such Yadidin at fleshed, fifty or sixty families at Merv, a few at 
Aschabad, and several at Bokhara and Samarkand. At Samarkand I 
had the privilege of acting as godfather to the son of such a Yadids, 
who keeps every Jewish custom scrapulonsly and is bitterly ashamed 
of his and his father’s temporary bowing in the Temple of Bimmon. 
The ItuBsianB, whose frontier policy has always been somewhat 
Machiavelian, are said to encourage ^e settlement of these Yadidin 
as well as the Babis, or Shiite Protestants, within their borders, as 
tending to Buseianise the adjoining territories. 

A couple of hundred versts beyond Merv, we come to the far- 
famed Amu Daria, the Ozus of the classics, but dear to all Islam as 
the Gihon or Jihoun of Scripture. On our way out, we were not 
sorry to find that the long but frail wooden bridge had broken 
down, and that there was solution of continuity where the current 
was most rapid. And so we had to cross the Oxns on a little steam- 
boat which Lad been brought there by rail in eight parts a few months 
before. We saw other steamers lying off Chardjuy, which is a quaint 
and quite important little town on the banks of the great river. One 
of these steamers had just brought some hundreds of time-expired 
soldiers from Kharki, the chief Bussian garrisen on the Afghan 
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frontier. I was told that there are never less than 8000 BuBsian 
eoldiers under arme at Eharki, ready for any emei^gencyi and to judge 
by the numbers of ez-soldiers we sawi this number is probably 
under the mark. A liussian soldier’s length of servioe varies 
according to the station of his regiment, from two years and eight 
months in Europe to six years and eight months in the Amour 
Province, east of China, where Euasian troops are concentrating more 
and more. At Kharki they serve as Turkestan soldiers for four years 
and ei^t months. The disembarkation was effected in such rollicking 
high spirits as spoke volumes both for the monotony of Kharki and 
the bonhomie of the Eusaian selniL^ which nearly five years of iron 
drill had been unable to quell. Some of these soldiers wore on their 
way back to their homes on the German frontier, near Loda and all 
were delighted at the prospect of the fatted calf that was in prepara- 
tion for them. They were merry souls, and vowed that the (’zar 
gave his men enough to eat, and with a light heart talked of the 
coming war with the “ Anglichanka,” or English Lady, as h^r 
Majesty is called. Oar trans-shipment from train to steamer was veiy 
picturesque, and lent itself to the camera. Turcoman porters, hal^ 
naked and quite regardless of tie tropical sun, carried the most 
nondescript burdens down the dusty inclined plane which had been 
improvised to lead from the railroad to the meadow of lofty bulrushes 
which hid the river banks. The contents of our train would have 
astonished the most phlegmatic Yankee traveller. Feather-beds and 
mattresses and pillows of every hue ; melons as large pumpkins, 
and grapes in bunches which recalled those of the Jewish spies in 
the wilderness ; guns more ornamental than effective, and umbrellas 
of all sorts; modern Gladstone bags and saddle-bags, or 
that might have carried tlie possessions of tlie Patriarchs thousands of 
years ago. 

A train was waiting on the other side, but the crossing was difficult, 
oalling for delicate navigation, and took four hours. The main 
stream of the Oxus is only 650 yards wide, but the bridge is placed 
at a wider part, where there are idands to buttress it. The main 
channel has a depth of over twenty-five feet, and the rapidity of the 
current reminds one of the Ehone at I^yons. It must run at least 
eix miles on hour. Under ordinary circumstances the train takes 
pretty nearly half-an-hour to cross the bridge from end to end. An 
ordmary engine is too heavy to be trusted upon it, and so a tiny 
engine tender on four wheels t^es its place, and looks more like a 
moAel than a work-^a-day locomotive. 

East of the Amu Daria the oasis soon loses itself insandonre more. 
Whether it is that the banks are too steep to admit of extensive inun- 
dation, or that the soil is too thirsty, or the sand too persistent, the 
other side of the river,” as the natives call it, is ^ppointingly 
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Mia. One wu almoal hivA t9 9l9$lltlW|» ft* |«A W gmNi 
iItw was, after aU, but *’« imA itete* |ki 
aaa ferlale aa Nile moa, avA yialAi «||j|ll|r49iA. OBfyllMM fl'JMit 
enoDgli of it, for tbe AeaMk aooa inrijlaim )k pmM$ MAte* 
garaens, and a bunaiea TBMta iBtanrtM batablMi Hie rilMr caA iba 
great oasis of Bokhara. 

As the train approached Bokhara tihe native pasBeageni thovad 
obvious marks of excitement, and the scene at the raQvay station was 
quite toQching to witness. The phlegmatic Oriental of ikble is not 
to be seen in Turkestan. On the contrary, he seems to be all nerves 
and emotions. The pilgrims were welcomed by the stay-at-homes 
with kisses and embraces, and even a mere acquaintance stroked his 
lieard, if he had one, or his face .! he had not, in token of satisfaction 
and welcome. Bokhara station is about ten miles distant from the 
capital. It has created, by ** Novoe Bokhara/’ a new Kussian town, 
intensely dull and supremely uninteresting, but where reside all the 
Koropeans whom business or office requires to live near the famous old 
city. l\ boasts two one-storeyed hotels with scant accommodation, 
and a large and important-looking Embassy, where the amiable 
political agent, M. Ignatiefif^ resides. The road to Old Bokhara is not 
devoid of interest. Cotton plantations, a picturesque village or two, 
and many trees relieve the monotony of the way, and a continuoas 
stream of natives on horseback, camel-back, and donkey-back, narrow 
carts with colossal wheels, and worn-out drosbkys raise tho dttst and 
prevent one from feeling lonely. Nearer Bokhara one passes rose 
and pomegranate gardt n®, the Crulistans of Persian poetry, but, alas ! 
they are surrounded by high walls, and the gate-keepers are either 
dense or not venal. 

Bokhara itself is a wonderful old city. Surrounded by a picturesfjue 
old wall of the time of the Crusaders, with c^istellated gates and 
towers, it has no room to expand. There are bnrial-groundB within 
the walls, which still further restrict the space available for building. 
But, happily, Russian advice, which is here equivalent to a command, 
precludes the Bokhariots from any longer burying their dead near the 
houses of the living. Their streets are narrow and not straight, and 
on either side rise the high walls of truly Oriental houses, with win- 
dows giving only on internal courts. At sundown the gates ore shut 
and the streets deserted. The rash traveller who has delayed his 
return to town till night has to rouse the watchman and persuade 
him to open the city gate. And, crede^ it is both uncomfortable 
and uncanny to grope one’s way home through dark and empty lanes 
with all the curs of Bokhara bf^king at one’s heels. Near the centre 
of tbe bazaar one or two watchmen, with lanterns and rattles, make 
night hideous by their cries, and scare the ghosts. But I have walked 
* *' l 03 Bs '* is \hi rich loan of the steppe. 
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two nilea withb the while of BoUim without fleeiog e aiogle 
eouli eii3 that a |[Ood[ two honn before midnight 
iWe are two* or three caramterais in the old towni hot no plaoe 
where fmr payment a Enropean can lodge with any comfort. 1 was 
fortonate enough to be put np at the Moscow Bank^ the only build- 
ing famished in anything like European style. But, of oonrse, the 
abtenoe of all signs of Western dvilisatlon makes Bokhara all the 
more fascinatiDg. A week is not too long a time to spend there. 

Thronghout my stay, I kept with my co-religionists, of whom four 
or five thousand reside there. Perhaps I was prejudiced in their 
fovonr, bat they certainly struck me as most intelligent and hospitable. 
Many of them are great travellers. One man I saw had been to 
China ; several had visited India by way of Afghanibtau and the 
Khyber Pass. At least a couple of hundred were /nhht>, who had 
made the pilgrimage to Jernsalem. At the presmit tinu*, ib‘*re ire 
quite that number of Bokhariots settled m the Holy <jily with 
the pious purpose of living and d^ing tli«*re. Most of the trav»'llyd 
Jews have been to Moscow, many to Paris, and borne to f.oiidou 
One good man told me that he had betn H-e limes to Mobcowt. ilis 
first journey was by caravan, by way of Astiakliaii and the Vol^a, ami 
took him eighty days and cost oOO roubles. But that was maily 
forty years ago. None of the Turkestan Jews are rich, but most of 
them seem to earn a livelihwd. Some are cotton-grovvoi' nome grow 
grapeS and some cultivate tobacco; many are merchants t*idiiig to 
Moscow, and exchanging carpets for manufactui. d goods, and iinpoit- 
ing Indian tea from Bombay, vut Batoum and Baku. 

Their standard of culture is much higher than could be expeettd. 
Half of them could sp»*aK IL'brew, and in bynagogue on the " Kobh 
Uashanoh,'* or Jewish New Vear, I heard an itinerant Uabbi Ji-om 
Safed preach Evolution in a Hebrew sermon. His theme was tho 
Babbinical dictum that “ Bopentanue, Prayer and Chanty avei I the 
evil decree.” But how, he asked, can the world’s coiirbe be changed ^ 
And he answered that gradually and by degrees the progress of the 
mightiest river can bo diverted and Nature be persuaded to change 

her countenance. . . a 1 1 

The chief synagogue is some five or hundred years old, with 

additions of more modern date, constituting something like chapeh .u 
a cathedral, divine service being held separately in each. .Of course, 
it has a gettizah, or hidden chamber in the roof, for the pioserva- 
tion of disused sacred writings. Among the papers there 1 found, 
carefully folded up, no leas an antique than a placard printed m 
Bengali and English, and announcing a ooDjnring performance which 
was to have taken place at Calcutta in 1866, under tiio auspici's of 
one Professor Vanek, ” Grand Wizard of the North !’* 

Most of the Jewish householders had books, generally Hebrew or 
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Vemux in Hebn^charactom. Bui tiiay wera lidbar in eaily prinin 
than in mannsoripts. Thera were several Inotmabnla of the fiftoth 
oentnty, and amongst them the Xsar Pentafcendii printed in Spain in 
1490^ two years before the eipnloon of the Spanish Jews. The copy 
is important, beoanse of its marginal notes and oorrecthms, which 
show that it had been collated at Cairo with the famons Ben 
Asher Codex, written there in 897, exactly cme thonsand years ago, 
and the oldest dated Hebrew Bible MS. in the world. There were 
also some pages of the Catalonian Prayer Book, printed in 152G in 
Salonica for the Jewish exiles from Baieelona, and many Constanti- 
nople prints which are either unique or very rare. EaUnt sva fata 
hhelh may be fitly applied to these wandering Jewish books. 

The show-places of Bokhara — its horrible prison, its lofty isolated 
minaret, from the top of which captives were hurled by way of punish- 
ment, its medrems (colleges) and mosques, its busy rtgibian or market- 
place, gleaming with melons and many coloured silks, its sleepy tanks 
embowered in trees, its camels, voled women and holy hadjis^ its sleek 
Persian cats, its quaint potters' lathes and oil mills^ — all these have 
been often and eloquently described. But Bokhara will ever abide in 
my memory for its kaleidoscopic mnltitnde of human pictures. Every 
type of the Orient is here represented, with not a single inharmonious 
Western face to break the spell. The crafty Afghan, the proud 
Pathan, the big Turcoman, the plausible Hindoo, the dapper Persian, 
and the heathen Chinee— these are but a few of the characters that 
walk in that old-world city. 

Samarkand, as a city of ruins, is much more imposing than Bokhara, 
and ior the ordinary globe-trotter perfectly entrancing. Everything 
is associated with the name of its great citizen, Tamerlane, and even 
the tomb of Daniel the prophet is brought into relation with that 
mighty monarch. The sarcophagus is over twenty yards long, as 
beseems a prophet’s stature. It has been recently covered by a brick 
chapel with three cupolas, but photographs of the ancient structure 
can be had in Samarkand. It is grandly placed at the edge of a 'diff 
overhanging the rapid river Seop. Tradition has it that Tamerlane 
had seen a tomb in Susa in Peroa with a warning inscribed thereon 
that none should open its door. And so he broke it open from behind 
and found it written that Nebi Daniel was there buried, and the 
impetuous conqueror had the sarcophagus removed with all reverence 
and carried it with him to his own capital to be its palladium. 

The local Jews do not believe the story nor do they quite dis- 
believe it, for I went with two who prayed there as at Ihe grave of 
the righteous. Some of them think that Samarkand is the new 
Samaria founded by the Ten Tribes, what time Israel was taken 
captive by Shalmaneser, King of Assyria. 

Tamerlane’s tomb is not apocryphal, and it is really one of 
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ih6 moA iMpmsive of Ae world’s show^plsees. 33ie entrance to 
tihe building isi of oonrse, ornamented with a marvelloTis display of the 
florid and geometxie tnrqnoise and green and yellow tiles for which 
the dty is so famons. They are not Instrons bat rather dead in 
oolonr, and yet not the leaa beantifal. The interior is a small chapel 
with some half-dozen coffins— Tamerlane’s is of black stone, his son’s, 
his mother’s, and his vleyna's or teacher’s, are of the whitest marble, 
with two plumed standards at the head of the ulema. In the vault 
below are the actual marble caskets in which the bodies were 
enshrined. Tamerlane’s is closely engraved with Arabic characters. 
The surrounding border announces all his titles — ** Ameer Timur,” Ac., 
and the centre of the inscription gives his pedigree up to Adam, the 
whole altogether more legible than credible. 

Of Ulug Beg, the astronomer, and Baba Khaneero, the foreign 
queen, and dl the other (inquo-cnUo worthies, there are numerous 
memorials still extant Most of them, however, have suffered seriously 
from the effects of the earthquake on Ilriday September 24 last. 
Cracks have widened, many tiles have tumbled down, and walls have 
fallen or threaten to fall. The crooked minarets of the great 
have become more crooked still, and even modern buildings have l)oen 
mnch damaged! There were two distinct shocks at 8 and 11 r.M , 
and nothing like it has been known for a generation. The inhabitants 
were terror-stricken. But earthquakes are by no means uncommon, 
nor ate violent weather-changes infrequent, so that it would be a 
boon to science if Russia would establish meteorological obsomtoriea 
throughout its Asiatic possesdons, with a view to the regibtration 
of such phenomena. 

Apart fn^m its ruins Samarkand is not particulaily pleasing 
It has been Riisbian foi thnty years, and the contrast between the 
native and modern quarter tends to crow less rad less striking. The 
Bait has been made accessible for carriages by an aut^a^ 

road which has broken right throngh the ancient town and divided it 
in twain. The U»it msuMi, therefore, is not so picturesque as 
Bokhan’s, bnt it has many beautiful comers and archways, and 
dumps d andtat trees. It is not a waUed dty, and dl the houses 
seem to have been able to expand freely, and flowers and trees gi^ 
every oouriyard. It lies e thousand feet higher than Bokhara, with a 

oreater rainfall and oooasiond snow. 

boasts a mnsenm, which contains any number of rate 

Baotrian and Perrian coins, as wdl as spedmens from the coal mines 
in the Bokhan HUls, and the aUnvid gold found in the neighhonr- 
hood. Preparation is also being made for the hrA fide traveller, for 
posted up outside the more notable ruins are notices in four languages 
wwniog the tourist under heavy pendties not to defoeo or remove 
any antiques. These languages of travel are Bunian, Persian, Prench, 
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and EnglUb. This zeal for tihe protection o{ nonnments is a new and 
welcome feature in the Bossian oharaoter* 

The Hussians hare diatingnished tbemadves here as elsewhere by 
their intelligent plantations. The Avrabamovsky Bonlevar consists 
of a magnificent avenue with twelve rows of poplars, and is a worthy 
monument of Samarkand’s first governor. The last^ Count Boetoffzoff, 
has just died, and is bitterly lamented. He was remarkable for his 
English sympathies, and, indeed, resided in London for some years in 
honourable exile, by way of punishment for the indiscretion of paying 
a visit at Biarritz to the great Russian socialist^ A. E. Hersen. It 
is significant of Russian progress that Alexander IL pardoned and 
promoted the Ootmt, and that Nicholas IL allows Smimof’s Life and 
Work of Herzen at Home and Abroad” to be published in St. Peters^ 
burg and become the favourite book of 1897. 

The glory of New Samarkand seems on the wane. It is no longer 
the terminus of the Transcaspian Railway, for this has now been 
extended as far as Taslikend, the capital of Tnrkeatan and seat of 
Baron Vrevsky^s government. The new line is to be opened in May, 
and is only an icstalment of J’ussian railway a^ivity. It is 
expected to join the great Manchurian main line somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Lake Balkhash. Bussian offidals at home and 
abroad are furnihhod with an Anglo-Russian railway map of Asia, 
showing the lb % constructed or in progress of construction or pro- 
jected in Siberi.*, Pinna, and India. The map makes one thoughtful. 
Hut if a flying visit to Tuikcstan justifies the expression of an 
opinion, one would be inclined to say that the great eastward stream 
of Russian expansion has been diverted by the Himalayas, and is 
flowing steadily but irre<«istibly, not to India, but to China. And in 
Asia there is room for two great empires, and Kugland and Russia 
have no longer nny cause of quarrel, 

OoramerciaUy, the Tranpcaspian Railway has already worked wonders. 
A great trade in cotton has been created by it. In Samarkand, as in 
Bokhara, cotton is gradually ousting the grape from its area of culti- 
vation, although for centuries the grape has been the Turcoman boast. 
Even now, it is no 2 are thing for a local magnate to have, at one and 
the <!ame banquet, six or eight kinds of grapes on his table, or rather 
on his carpet, for there are no tables. Of these, the long Oabul 
grape, shaped like a kidney, seems the strangest. 

Three million poods of cotton were produced last year. Of these, 
2,000,000 came from Khokan (including Samarkand) and 500,000 from 
Bokhara. Half-a-million poods were bought Poznanski, a great 
Jewish manufacturer, who employs 7000 hands in his cotton mills at 
Lodz in Poland. I was told that the greater part of the trade was in 
the hands of my co-religionists, and that, though the I'ranscaspinn 
was outside the pale of Jewish settlement, and de jure tabooed to the 
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Jew, the Goremmeat wdoomed then de facto as briDg^ng money, 
haunew and prosperity to thnr new posaeesiona. Technically, the 
Pandariat would rather have Torkeetan and Siberia peopled Slave. 
The Jewa, Uiongh th^ he Bnaaian, are not Slava; th^ are therefore 
ontaide the ^mpathiea of the soi-disatU lloarian patriot. Bat he baa 
learnt by the experience of at leaat one generation that the Slavonic 
race ia difflnnUi to aodimatiae in the bnrning aanda of Torkeetan or 
the icy plaina of Siberia. So he finda himeelf compelled to welcome 
the more adaptable Hebrew. 

And honn, I venture to aaaert, liea the true eolation of the Bhaao* 
Jewirii qneation. Ko millionaire, no cohort of millionairea, no Govern* 
wiant, however Bbong, can tempt or command a population of milliona 
to oroaa the aeaa. Only in Bnaaia iteelf can the queation be eolved. 
And Bnaaia ia great enough to anffioe for all ite inhalntanta, even for 
ita Jewa. The reaoorcea of Siberia and Central Aria are gigantic 
beyond the dteama of avarice. The world ia only now beginning to 
realiae them. It ia a matter of history how Jewa helped to develop 
the trade of America, India, Anatralia and Africa. Let Busria opM 
the gatea of the pale and she will find that her Jewish children will 
be of the makers of her Eastern Empire. And the stone which the 
bailders had refused will become the headstone of the corner. 

E. M. ADbEK. 



THE SLAVE TRADE IN THE WEST 
AFRICAN HINTERUND. 


“ rpo Btamp chao6 well under foot end plant wholesome cabbage ” 
X bas ^n defined as the rule which &e Englishman is intended 
bj Providence to play in Central Africa. The million or more square 
miles, forming the hinterland to onr West African possessionB, which 
we clum as Ming within onr sphere of mflnence, affori a truly magnifi- 
cent scope for the accomplisWnt of this twofold task. Nowhere 
within the British Empire, or perheps in the world, does chaoe; social, 
moral and political, reign so entirely nnchecked, certainly nowhere is 
the wholesome cabbage so conspicnously absent. Whatever may be the 
result of the negotiations now prooep^ng in Paris, there can be little 
doubt that the dispute between the French and ourselves will have 
antedated by a quarter of a century the opening out and development 
of the disputed territories. In view of the unhealthy climate which 
characterises the whole of the West African hinterland, the question 
may well suggest itself. Is it worth while to risk the continued 
existence of friendly relaticms with France in order to secnre a hold 
upon districts in which no Eeglishman can ever live ? Will the 
advantage to be gained 1^ the opening up of these districfai ever be 
proportionate to the loss of life which it must inevitably involve? 
Apart altogether from the question of naticmal honour which would 
be compromised by yielding to an unjust claim, or what we cannot 
bnt regard as such, there is one reason why the thought of abmidwiing 
our daims onghtnot even for a moment to be entertained. The reason 
is this, that only 1^ an effective occupation, and in the light ol tire 
past, might we not say, only by the rffective occupation ot onr own, 
countrymen, is it likely tbt the slave trade of the weatem and 
central Soudan can be put an end to. The cry for help from the 
unnumbered millions of slaves in the West African hinfawUn d is one 
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whkb mast Apj^ to all wlio are prepared to aooept the traditional 
policy d dnrisg the present oentnryi and who desire to 

make soipe atooemeint to the West African native for the slave trade 
which was carried on under the English flag dniing the two which 
preceded it We have heard so mnoh lately about the evils of tiaveiy 
in East Africa and the di&ulty of suppressing them, that it is 
disheartening to learn that, bad as matters are on the east coast, they 
are immeasurably worse on the west, or rather in the hinterland of 
the west coast. The Hansa language is that most widely diflused 
throughout this region ; it is probable that those who speak it number 
in idl not less than fifteen millions. Of these, five millions, on the 
lowest computation, are in a state of slavery. In other words, one out 
of every three hundred people now living in the world is a Ilausa- 
speaking slave. During my three months* stay in Kano, the chief 
town in the hinterland of West Africa, and probably the second 
largest in the continent, there were as a rule five hundred slaves on sale 
in the open market. I witnessed on one occasion nearly a thousand 
new slaves brought into the town as the result of a single raiding expedi- 
tion The slave population of the town could not be less than fifty 
thousand. Moreover, what is to be seen in Kano is to be seen on a 
proportionate scale in eveiy other town throughout the greater part of 
the West African hinterland. During the course of our march from 
Kano to the Niger I spent thirty-nx hours iu or rather just outside the 
camp of a notorious slave-raider, who bore the high-sounding title 
** King of the Soudan.” After escaping with diflBculty from him 1 
marched for four days, a distance of sixty miles, through country 
which he had raided. No one who has not seen a town or village 
that has recently suffered from such a raid can realise the horror 
which the constant repetition of such sights day after day served to 
produce. In walking through the streets of Tompeii one is conscious 
of a certain feeling of sadness at the fate which overtook its i^abitants, 
but this is mitigated by the thought that their dertruction is an event 
of the remote past, and whether the calamity which befell them h^ 
occurred or not, they would long since have passed away. “ 
gaEing upon the slave-raided towns of West Africa, one of which 
must have been as large as Pompeii, one felt that, in the presence of 
such diabolical cruelty and waste, man would no more desem the 
name of man if he were not willing to sacrifice his money or,^ if n^ 
be, his life, in order to rid the earth of such crimes. It is easier, 
however, to admit the existence of the obligation than to see in what 
way the obUgation is capable of being translated into ac^n. Ihe 
slave trade in West Africa will never be extinguished by force of 
arms. Before it can be materially checked two thin^ wfll hav^ to 
be done : a satisfoctory currency will have to be introduced into the 
country, and an improved transport will have to be provided. Going 
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to be seen in any othet towia In llie The only thOOgekA 

camacj in Kano and thmgbonfe ffmiim {Mtft el ke ytek 
African hinterland cmiaiats of oowriend^ Near the ooaat 

three hundred oowrie-ahelb xepieaent the Talne of an Bngliah penny. 

In the far interior the vdne of a dheli ia doubled. Bm here ten 
shillinga’ worUi of mon^ weighs a hundred pounds. Cowiie^sheUs 
are, indeed, a perfect caricature of what h currency should be, lacking 
as they do the three oharacteristicB which, according to politioai econo- 
mists, a medium of exchange diould possess — namely, intrinsic value, 
scarcity, and portability. Where any larger amount is concerned than 
can easily be paid in shells, slaves are used as the medium of ex- 
change. A sort of feudal system prevails throughont the greater part 
of West Africa, the smaller towus paying annual tribute to the larger. 

Thus Kano has upwards of two hundred towns which pay tribute to 
its king, while it in turn pays tribute to Sokoto. Nearly the whole 
of this tribute is paid in slaves. Were slavery suddenly abolished, 
the ^hole system of government would be disorganised, and it would 
be impossible for most of the towns to find any other currency in which 
to pay. What obviously needs to be done is to introduce a legular 
coinage. This can only be do<i6 by the presence, in largely increased 
numbers, of Europeans in tho country, by whose means any coih which 
might be thought desirable would soon obtain a circulation, '^i'he only 
coin which is at present recognised in tho interior is the Maria Theresa 
dollar. This com, whiub ia made in Vienna, and bears date 1 780, is 
manufactured exclusively for export to Central Africa. It contams 
about two shillings' worth of silver, and its purchasing value in the 
Soudan varies from 3$. to Is. It will pass in any of the larger 
towns, but not as a rule in the country districts. The wholesale intro- 
duction of this or of any similar coin which can, however, only be effected 
pan pn&(>u with the general extension of European influence, would 
greatly decrease the diflicultieB connected with the abolition of the 
slave trade. As the case is now, when a welUto-do native sets out on 
a journey of any length, he calculates beforehand the probable expense, 
and takes a corresponding number of slaves. These he turns into 
oowrie-shells at the various markets which he passes on his route. The 
value of a slave varies from one hundred thousand to three hundred 
thousand shells, or from £3 to £9 sterling. These are the average 
market prices ; slaves sold ly private arrangement, and whose dha- 
raoter is known, often fetch much higher prices. The En gliah traveller 
who objects on principle to accept slaves in payment of a debt, is often 
subjected to serious inconvenience in consequence. One naliye king 
to whom 1 had sold some rolls of silk became indebted to me to the 
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(iPijrmttt ia Blmii I ha4 to wait altogeUiar two uoiifts k oidar to 
eiinik wM waa dna to m, and ftially left tha ne^liboorliood in 
s&ay tbonaanda o! sMh wera atUl owing. Xba only 
adfiiktaga, asfsr aa I oonld see, wliioh the native detim from tha nea 
at tha oowiia-ahdli as money^ is the nnlimited opportnnitiaa which it 
affords him for cheating tha white man. The latter, who has seldom 
eithar time or patience to count his money, is compelled to accept 
freon tan to twenty-five per cent less than what the native professes 
to pay. 

The second point which most be considered in view of any serious 
attempt to prevent slave-raiding is the substitntion of some better 
mode of transport for that at present existing. Throughout the 
greater part of the West African hinterland everything has to be 
carried on men’s heads — a method of carriage, as has so often been 
pointed out, than which nothing could be worse. Except in limited 
areas and during the dry eeason no use can be made of any beasts of 
burden This being so, it is obvious that, until some other and better 
transport is provider^, slaves will be in constant demand as carriers^ 
and in this case the demand will continue to create the supply. It 
has long been an admitted fact, as regards East Africa, that the one 
panacea for the slave trade is a railway. All the arguments which 
have been used in favour of building railways in East Africa apply 
with ihereased force to their construction in West Africa. The 
population included within the British sphere of iiifluenoe in West 
Africa is not less than forty millions. Despite the insecurity of life 
and property which results from slave-raiding, the amount of trade 
which is carried on by the natives, and more especially by the 
Hausas. ib out of all proportion to that which exists in any part of 
East Africa. Take, for example, the trade in kola-nuts alone. One 
kda caravan which I met carrying the nuts from Salaga to Kano, 
coPBifutftd of a thousand men, besides a large number of donkeys. I 
estimated that the value of the nuts on their arrival in Kano would 
be little less than a hundred thousand pounds sterling. The caravan, 
which was one of several that annually traverse the same route, 
started from the town of balaira, which is the centre of the kola trade, 
and which, according to one of the latest telegrams from the Gold 
Coast, has just been occupied by British troops. The whole of the 
kola-nut trade is at present in the hands of the natives, as the course 
of the Niger is not such as to allow of their being carried by water 
any part of the way. This trade would of iteelf go far towards 
providing a dividend on a railway or railways into the interior. 

Of the font different lines of railway which have been surveyed, 
one starting fiom Sierra J^ne,two from different points on the Go\l 
Coast, and one from l>»go9, the last is the one which would do most 
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towaids opening oat the hinteria&d« Thin noliTaf is in nonrae of 
ooxLBtraction as far as the town of Ibadan, and is becbg aorr^fedl from 
Ibadan to llorin. IVom this point it baa been i^n^oeed to oarrj it to 
Babbah on the Niger, The distance frmn the mo«A of the Nigaarto 
Babbah, which is aitnated a little below Bnaa, the town now ooon^ 
hy the French, ia 500 milea, the diatanoe km tngoa to Wib^k 
the line which the railway would take k nM tiban 28Q; from 
Babbah to Kano^onM be abont 400 miles; tfri ditaoe frtei 
Eano to Lagoa bring b all 660 miles, or abont the wae Is from ifre 
Yictoria Nyamsa to the sea on the east ooast, by the rente foBoWed 
by the Uganda Railway. The population along the whole of thla 
proposed route bring far denser than b any part of Bast Afrioa, the 
demand for European goods might be expe^ to be pmpmrtioiiatriy 
greater. In f nrtberbg the constrootion of anrii S railway we might 
thus have the donUe satia&ction of feriing that we were rende:&g 
possible the ultimate abolition of slave-raidbg, whilst at the same 
time opening np to British trade and enterprise wide distriots which 
are at present practically untouched. One proviso, however, must 
certainly be made in view of any railway oonstruotion in West Africa. 
If the railway were made to serve the interests of those who import 
gm on the coast, it would prove almost as great a curse to the natives 
of the mterior as the slave trade whidb it would help to destroy. 
One ^uch trader, who admitted that he had made a fortune ont of 
supplying the natives with gm and firearms, told me tliat he 
considered himse f very unjustly used because certain restrictions had 
been placed upon bis trade. On ray suggestbg to him that the gm 
now being imported was productive of anythmg but satisfactory 
results, and that the lirearms were chiefiy used for purposes of slave- 
raidmg, he replied that he understood that the natives on the ooast 
were not yet as drunken as were the inhabitants of some of our 
English towns, and that he saw no reason to restrict importation until 
this stage had been reached ; moreover, in regard to the importation 
cf firearms, the fact that those already imported had fallen into the 
hands of slave-rriders seemed to him an additional reason for importing 
more, so that those who were b danger of bebg raided might be b 
a position to defend themselves. As matters now are, although the 
supply of gm on the coast is practically unlimited, very little finds its 
way more than 200 miles inland, and none orossea the Niger above 
latitude 7^ N. The Royal Niger Company have for some time past 
placed au absolute restriction upon the importation of spirits or 
modem firearms above this limit — a restriction which is so far 
effective that, m the course of nearly 1000 miles march through the 
Sokoto Empire, 1 do not remember seeing a smgle bottle of sprits 
or more than half-a-dozen rifles. Before proceedmg with the oon- 
Btmetion of any railway mto the mterior, an ahsolute pledge ought to 
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be given tihat gin shonld under no oir^mstances be carried on the 
railway, 

The principal tribes inhabiting the West African hinterland are 
the Handingos, Fantis, Yombas, Nap6s, Falahs and Hansas. The 
Handingos inhabit the ooanti^ to the back of Sierra Leone and 
Liberia ; they have as yet seldm come into contact with Baropeans, 
and are the least civilised of all the above tribee. The Fantis are a 
warlike race occupying Ashanti and the district &rther to the east, at 
the bade of ttuTOdd Coast Colony. The Yorabas inhabit the Lagos 
oolony and the country which lies immediately to the north of it 
Those living within a hundred miles of the coast have long been in 
contact with European dvilisationi and seem to have deteriorated 
rather th^n improved in consequence, Mohammedanism has within 
recent years bera making progress amongst them, though it has com- 
pletely failed to dieok the drunkenness which is so constantly to be 
met with. In many instances the Mohammedans are the most 
drunken of all, so completely have they disregarded the restrictions 
imposed by their prophet The Nup6s are found on the left bank of 
the Niger from 800 to 450 miles from its mouth. It was against 
them that the recent campaign of the Royal Niger Company was 
directed, which resulted in the capture of their principal town iiida 
and in the setting free of some thousands of slaves who were found 
there, A further result of this expedition was that on Jubilee Day 
last the status of slavery was declared to be abolished on the River 
Niger, an announcement was made that any people, whether slaves 
or free, who chose to settle in the Kabba district on the right bank 
of the Niger, a district which had been depopulated by the Nupo 
slave^raiders, would h(*noefoith bo under the protection of the English 
flag. The Nupds are u fine intelligent race, only second to the 
Hansas in their lovo of trade and imvel If once their slave-raiding 
pxopensitieB could be effectually curbed there is every reason to expect 
that they would prove a valuable addition fo the list of her Majesty s 
subjects. The influence of the Fulahs in West Africa is far greater 
than their numbers might lead us to expect. Since the beginning of 
this century they have been the ruling caste throughout the Sokoto 
Empire, which embraces something like half-a-million square miles. 
They ore distinguishable from the Hausas by several easily recognised 
charaoterisricB. The colour of their skin is lighter, they are as a rule 
tidier, the nose is more aquiline in shape, the expression of the tace Is 
more delicate and refined, and their hair is less woolly than is the case 
with the Hansas. Their influence over the Hausas is due to the 
fact that, whereas the latter are a quiet commercial people, tratog far 
and wide oubride the limits of the country in which they Ihe, the 
Fulahs are bom soldiers and diplomatists, who despise trade, but are 
ever seektug to extend their influence and dominion. The Fulahs, 
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medans, and gained tlirir domiidoil 

by a jehad or holy war. 

The Hansaa are I 7 far the moat nnmetona, m they jure fdeo tiMa^ 
civilised, of all Central African races. IVom the tinm (JIlibe llteAtenli 
war, the use of Hansa troops, led by EngUih officers^ has flrtniliarised 
the public with their name. Though Hamaland, or the oonntry in^ 
habited by the Hansas, does not come withb two hnndred and fifty 
miles of the coast, Hansa traders are constantly to be met with at 
various points on the west coast. These traders are, as a rule, by no 
means anxious to enlist as soldiers, bat when, as the result of a snfii* 
dent money inducement, they do enlist, they make soldiers superior to 
all other African races, and worthy to be compared with the very best 
of our native Indian troops. As regards physical strength, it is doubt- 
ful whether they have any rivals whether in Africa or elsewhere. On 
one occasion six of my Hansa porters came to me to complain that the 
loads assigned to them were too light for them to carry ; might they 
be allowed, they said, to carry two, and so earn the wages of two 
men ! The weight of the single loads to which they objected was 

lbs. Having satisfied myself as to their ability to carry 180 lbs., I 
acceded to tbcir recjuebt, and during the next stage of our journey, 
which was about a hundred miles, they carried this weight, marching 
from ten to fourtetn nii^es a day. The other West African races whom 
1 have employed as porters were never willing to carry more than GO lbs., 
and constantly grumbled at having to carry even this. Those who saw 
the three detachments of Hansa troops who took part in the Jubilee pro- 
cession will remember the muscular appearance which they presented, 
as well as the jolly, good-natured look on their faces, 

Kansas are to be met with as traders not only on the west coast, 
but at most of the towns on the southern shore of the Mediterranean. 

In Tunis, Tripoli, and Alexandria there are regular settlements of them, 
which are frequent ly recruited by Hansa pilgrims on their way to or 
from Mecca. Any one acquainted with their language would have 
n > difficulty in purchasing Kano-made cloth and other products of 
Uausa labour from the interior at any of these places. 1 have jnst 
returned from a visit to Tunis and Tripoli, undertaken with the object 
of making some final inquiries before commencing the publication of 
a Hausa dictionary. The richness of the language may be inferred 
from the fact that the dictionary will probably contain over ten thon- 
aand words. The Hausas are such a really strong people, and hav^so 
great a future in store, when slave-raiding shall have been finally 
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tadilMd firaM tibtir midst, tint th^slone are at asy saodifioe 
wkisli srs IW9 Im vdM spin to talmin West AlHoe. Ifany a noble 
Qfirl)MakMii|pbm’saetifioedisfo]^tointrodiioeG]iiisiiiiii% ' 
OhiWhii dMUsMioa into Uds past at the oonlineiit, and tits liit ot 
tboae wbo bate fallen, wbetber as miBaianariee, as administratow, or 
as'atldien, nlll be a longer one than it now is ere the desited 
resnlt be obtained, and the estimable Uesaings of freedom and 
gonrament dian Imve been oonfetred, even if they have to be foidlbly 
oanfemd, upon ws oonntry and its peoides. 


C. H. BuiaNSON. 
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T he colonisation of Falestbe Jm only oominenoetl about six- 
teen years ago. Up to that time there was hardly a Jewish 
agricnltnrist in the whole of Palestine and S;ria. It seems extra- 
ordinary that a country once so fertile shbuld hare been allowed to lie 
fallow during su many centmies. The Israelites of old were splendid 
agricnltnrists, and made the most of the oapal^iies of the soil, and 
the ruins to be found there and the relics of irrigation worjis show 
how vast wa the extent of cnltiTstion in ancient times. Bat desola- 
tion came npon the land. The wars carried on by successive Powers 
blrnggling for mastery spoilt all cultivation; the trees were cut down 
for use in battle and for forlihcations, and the wells and aqueducts 
were choked up. Ilie land has remained in this condition until quite 
recent times, and even now only a very small area has been brought 
under cultivation. Hardly any attempt was made by its various con- 
querors to colonise it Through all the long yean that have elapsed 
since Israel was divorced from the soil, the land has been waiting, as 
it were, for the only people who are able to quicken it into lifet 
Since the time of the Dispersion, the eyes and hearts of all Jews 
have been lamed towards Zion. There has always been a small 
remnant of Jews in Palebtine, but these have been mostly old people 
who had gone there to die, and who were supported hj cmitribntions 
from pons Jews all over the world. The height of ambition with the 
devout Israelite was that in the fnlness of years, when he had com- 
pleted his share of the world’s work in alien lands, he would be 
able to go to Jerusalem, and spend the evening of his days amid the 
scenes that were so full of interest to him. No were 

powerful enough to crush out the love of Zion from the heart <rf the 
Jew, There is hardly a prayer in the Jewish liturgy that does nofc 
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twtlh e toA At Itops ef • nten to Zion. &eil« Mid p»weattoii 
kwto tMMi ^ONtoiMi to ttanip oat tke haptu d t nitiMMl Altai* tor 
liHMl, aad MMto tlie piqrer it tarnnSj attend tiudi ft* next 
mf It* la Joanleia. tJstal qoito no«a% 1 ih% nobody 
Mend tint it Ooold be poailUe to go to Edeiitin* aod aidto • 
tlMtn by ^{ibtoitaid work. All sorto of ingnined tollaoiee were b«ld 
to ngifd to Ibto oooatiy. QTie load was nid to be tnididy ooiojKiwd 
d toooM Mtd toMpeble being redunied. The dimeto was aud to 
b* ^te nnsaitaUe^ end any attempt at colonisation would only bring 
upon th* poneeiB. All these erroneons opinions have now 
hap^y been dispdled, to the indcnaitahle perseveranoe of the 
first odonists, and their determination to stick to the land at all costa. 
The Teseatohes made in the country by the Palestine Exploration 
Fond, and the expat ojnnion as to the capabiUties of the soil fur- 
nished by Sir Charles Warren, Sir Charles Wfison, Major Conder, and 
others, have cleared up the question as to whether it was worth while 
to waste any labour upon the task of reclaiming the lands of Palestine 
and Syria. It was only in 1882, however, that the first efforts were 
to Jewish colonies there. The terrible perseentions 

that our people endured about that time m Bnssia and Eonmasiia 
their position unbearable. Tens of thousands emigrated to 
other parts of Europe and to America ; but they were not the most 
welcome of guests. They were an alien people with peculiar garb 
and dhaVaoteristics, and great hardships were endured by mort of 
them before they firand in what way they could obtwn their liveli- 
hood. Another outlet was required for them, and P^estine seemed 
the only country that ofrere<l a chance of rest and security. 

(^fl^iuLtinn societies were formed in llussia and Bonmania, and 
aeents were sent out to purchase snitable tracts of land. These ^ento 
^ their best, but they had littie knonledge as to the values of land 
and the suitabiUty of sites, and they did not know how much mowy 
was necessary to equip a colony. In some instances Ihe land they 
Wht was the very worst for the purposes of “J JJ® 

wrums they paid were out of all proportion to its value. But notog 
Sid deter ae poor people in their ea^esa to flee ^ 
oppressors and their anxiety to find some resting-place, no matter under 
wSt conditions. They wanted to get to Palestine to have a ^ce of 
Uving free from the ever-present terrOT that 

they knew that, whatever their lot might be, it could not much 
wme than that to which they had so long been condemned, ibd 
then ensued years of the greatest hardship and pnvabon. to tte 
of agricultural implemwits they tore up , - 

thrir fingers. They were in an unknown oounl^with “^^^8 
Of what^ they ought to do. or means or strength 
do it But nothing daunted them ; starving and almost naked, they 
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• of these devoted men and women and their detormination to oveioome 
the diffienltiea that beaet them are among the hrightoit ezamplei of 
Jewish diaracter. These were the jdoneerB in the work of ocdoniaing 
Palestine, and it is to them we owe the* great advance that has been 
made in this movement. Th^ have demonstrated the capamfy of the 
Jew to soooeed as an agrioultiirist in the face of the most trying 
dicnmatances, and they have proved that the land, in spite of being 
stony in parts, and of having lam fallow through so many centuries, 
is capable of being once more transformed into a fruitful country. 
By the assistance rendered to the odonists by Baron Edmond de 
Bothscbild, of Paris, and with the aid afforded to them ly colonisation 
BocietieB, the oolonists were able to emerge from the condition of 
misety in which their inexperience and want of means had plunged 
them and they have plainly shown how capable the Jew is of doing 
the most ardnons tasks if he is only given the opportunity. Sinoe 
the year 3 882 twenty-five agricultural colonies have been established 
in Palestme and Syria, and societies for the furtherance of oolonisa- 
tion have sprung up all over the world. The Euglish society, called 
the Chovevi Zion (Lovers of Zion) AssodatiOD, was established in 
1890. It was start^ among the poorest of Jews in the East-end of 
London. They were looked upon at first as dreamers, desirous of 
founding a modem Utopia ; but they got many adherents, and gradu- 
ally established branches all over the country. In order to concentrate 
the work and prevent nndui) competition for land, a union of coloni- 
bation societieB was formed in 1894, and this union, which embraces 
the societies of Odessa, Berlin, Paris, London, Zurich, Copenhagen, 
and New York, has its headquarters in Paris, and delegates represent- 
ing the various socidtiea meet there to cany on, the work. In con- 
nection with this union there is an Executive Committee which has 
its headquarters at Jaffii, and which is composed of six capable agri- 
culturists, who select and install the colonists, equip them with all 
the necessaries of farm life, and supervise the work in all its branches. 
Since 1895 two colonieB have been snooessfolly undertaken ly this 
committee, and a third is about to be entered upon. Almost all the 
colonies are devoted to viticulture^ but in the most recent oolouy 
(Castini^) great success has been obtaixied with wheat-growing. 

1 will now give a short account of the various colonies and their 
histories. The leading colony, although not the largest^ is Bishon la 
Zion. It is five miles south of Jaffa, ooveni*2000 acres, and has about 
500 inhabitants. It is devoted mainly to vine enltivation, and there 
have been planted a million and a half of vines here. Tl^ colony is 
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did MAtre e( wine indiotsyi and enonnoiu ddlmga luui been 
ttide bm ont of iihe ioUd xtwk. Almost all the wine from the other 
ootcmiaa haa to tie bronght here for storage. The oolonj was taken 
mrer in 1884 by Baron Edmond de Bothsehild after the people had 
endored great dutreas, sinoe which time the area of land has been 
greatilj increased and the number ct colonists doubled. Silk is also 
prodnoed from 20,000 mnlbenyotrees, and the colony has abundance 
of fruit and almond trees. A school with five teachers is to be found 
here, a splendid library, synagogue, baths, a good hospital, and erery 
colonist has a two-storey^ stone house. The colony has three large 
wells with excellent water, and the streets are well paved. All cai^ 
used in the cellars are made in the colony, and all the workpeople, 
such as carpenters, bricklayers, &o. &c., are Jews. 

The^lony of Waad-el-Ghanin is five miles south of Bishon le Zion. 
It has 150,000 vines, and is 400 acres in extent It was founded in 
1883, but is only just emerging from the condition of misery in which 
the lack of means kept the pioneer colonists. It has received a larfj^e 
grant of money from the Jewish Colonisation Association (HirBch 
Fund). 

The colony of Bechovoth was founded in ISOO by a colonisation 
society of Warsaw. Its extent is about 2500 acres, and it has about 
250 inhabitants. The colonists are most mduBtrious, and have good 
houses, an excellent school, a synagogue, and good baths. The young 
genera&on here speak pure Hebrew, and all subjects are taught in the 
Hebrew tongue. 

Close to this colony is a small one called the ** Ezra,*' founded 
recently by the Berlin and London societies, and it has been peopled 
with labourers who have shown their aptitude on the other colonies. 

The colony of Ekron was founded in 1881. The area is about 
1000 acres and there are 250 inhabitants. The colony was founded 
by Baron Edmond de Bothsehild in memory of his mother. The 
people are engaged in vine and silk culture. They have good houses 
and all the communal institutions. 

The colony of Eiatra, established in 1884 by Kus^ students, is 
900 acres in extent, and there are 100 inhabitants on this colony. A 
fourth part of the land is given over to wheat culture, and on the 
balance there are 200,000 vines. 

On the slopes of the Jndsoan mountains lies the colony of Artief. 
This was originally a missionary station, and was established to 
instruct converted Jews in agriculture. It cost enormous sums of 
money, but it was a failure, as the converts would not work. It is 
now occupied I7 Bulgarian Jews, and has been transformed into a 
Jewish village. 

The colony of Oastinic originally belonged to Bessarabian Jews, 
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bnli waa taken over by Baioa B&aaimd & Botk«duUL The aien 
the land is about 1200 aereai and thm ire about 100 soob m thii 
colony. The land was bon|^t from Bmou Bothabhad abont eighteen 
months ago by the Pans Oentnl Committee. The oolomsts were 
taken from among those laboniera who had worked for some years 
upon existing oolonxes, and the bhoioe has been well made. The 
colony is a model one. Uen| women, and children work with a 
sest that is snrprinng. The colony is devoted entirely to wheat 
oaltnre, and already an excellent harvest has been obtained. 

North of Jaffa we have Petach Tikvah, the largest of the colonies 
in Jndflsa. This colony is the oldest in existence, and was established 
in 1878 by Jerusalem Jews, but they were not sacoessfnL Part of 
the land now belongs to Baron Eothscbild and part to a gentleman of 
Berlin. The area is 3500 acres and the population 650 sonls. There are 
1,000,000 vines in the colony, and in addition the colonists grow 
oranges, lemons, and other fruits. Tea-planting has also been tried 
Here, and it is proposed to make an essay with tobacco cultivation. 

The colony of Cbedere, 4000 acres m extent, was established in 
1890 by llussian Jews, but they did not succeed. They underwent 
the most terrible privations. Part of the land was nothing but bog, 
and the miasma rising therefrom produced malarial fevers, and whole 
families were wiped out. But the people stuck to the land. When, 
in 1896, Baron Edmond de Bothschild decided to drain the bog, of 
which there was 700 acres, the colonists insisted on taking part in 
this work, and they toiled for mx months, up to their knees in the 
mire, for eight hours each day. There are now 360 acres of drained 
bog on each side of the village, and 50 000 eucalyptus-trees have been 
planted by Jewish agnculturists. 

The colony of Zichron Jakob is the largest of all the colonies in the 
Holy Land. The extent of the colony is about 5000 acres, and it has 
a population of about 2000 souls. The colony was founded in 1882 
by Roumanian Jews, but they suffered great distress until Baron 
Edmond de Rothschild came to their aid. They have now got good 
houses and are doing very well indeed. The colony has a beautiful 
park and everything that goes to make an up-to-date village. In 
this neighbourhood are three small colonies, Shefaya, Em ol Gamal, 
and Em el Tut. 

Close to Ziohron Jakob, on the sea coast, is the colony of Tantura. 
There was a glass factory here some few years ago, but there was not 
sufficient demand for the manufactores. The factory is closed for the 
present, and the thirty ffimilies who used to find work in the faotcwy 
are now engaged in wheat and vegetable cultivation. 

The most beautifully situated colony is that of Bosh Pinab, noitii 
of Lake Tiberias. It was founded in 1882, but bad to be taken over 
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hj Baron Bdinoiid da Boliluoliild. It ia about 1500 aorea in estent, 
a;^ has 600 inh ab fan h i . ^leie are sixty bonaea in the oblosy, each 
wi& a flower gi^en in the front and a vegetable garden in the rear, 
and provided with stables &r tibe horaea ai^ oattk Three perennial 
springs supply the colonists with abnndance of water. There are 
600,000 vines in the colony, and a grove of 80,000 mnlbeny-trees 
gives employment in silk-weaving. There is a silk factory here 
worked by «team, which emplc^s about fifty young Jews from Safed. 
All the oommanal institutLons are to be found hene, and there are 
seven teachers in the school. 

The colony of Tessod Hamalah, close by the lake of Merom, was 
founded in 1883 by Polish immigrants, who succeeded in maintaining 
themselves in the face of almost insurmountable difficulties. They 
were helped by various colonisation sodetieB and by Baron Edmond 
de Bothschild, and they are now doing very well. They are engt 3d 
in floricnltnre for the purpose of making essential oils, scents, &c. 
They have also an enormous nursery garden, from which young tree^ 
are supplied to all the other colonies, in addition to which they carry 
on silk-weaving and bee-farming. There are nearly 200 inhabitants 
on this colony. 

The colony of Ain Zeitun has 3^,000 vines and a great many fruit- 
trees, but the colony is not yet fuDy developed. 

The colony of Mishmar llayaideu (the Watch on the Jordan) was 
fouqid^d in 1884, and has not up to now been a success. The site 
was badly selected, and there was the greatest difficulty in getting 
water. The people had not sufficient means to propetly cultivate the 
land. The Hussian and German societies have helped this colony, 
but with enough only tor pressing needs. In this predicament tho 
colonists, although they bad laid out extensive vineyards and built 
good stone houses, were forced to go out to work as day labourers on 
the neighbouring colonies. They have, however, now been taken 
over by the Jewidi Tolonisation Association (the Hirseb Pund; and 
their future is secured. 

The colony of Madianayin lielongs to a Galician society, and is 
about to be taken in hand by the Paris Central Committee. 

There are snudl colonies also at Meron and Pekyn, near Safed. 

The colony of Metnllah is one recently founded by Baron Edmond 
de Bothschild. The colony is 1200 acres in extent, and will be 
tenanted by fifty labourers from the vine colonies. It is to be worked 
on a new plan. The colonists elect their own administrator, and 
practically govern themselves. The repayments commence after the 
first year, and the whole amount is payable within ten years. An 
essay has been made here to grow tobacco, and it will be known by 
October of this year whether the attempt will be successful. 
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The odony of Bnei Tdmdeli waa {bonded in 1886 I 7 Jews cC 
Seledj bat they never had enough numey to complete the poiehaae. 
These Jews were indnoed to become ooloniatB by the late Mr. Laoxence 
Oliphant. The extent of the land is abont 800 acree, and it belongs 
to abont twenty ftmilies. The English sooieiy has taken over tl^ 
colony, and has jnst recently sent oat an administrator to pay off all 
the charges and get the land pat into cultivation. 

In addition to the oolonies before mentioned there are others in 
contemplation at Sachem-Djolan, at Bastras, and at Betima, the land 
at these places having alr^y been bought^ and the work is going 
forward with great speed. In addition to the above-mentioned 
colonies, there is a large institntion at Jaffa called Mikveh Israel 
(the Hope of Israel), in which over 100 yonng men are being 
trained in all branches of agricoltare, and th^ are going forth as 
colonists, master gardeners and instructors to the varioos oobnies. 
This institution, founded in 1870^ was not established, like all the 
old colonies, to shield the victims of oppression, bat was the 
outcome of a noble desire to train up young Jews to the service of 
the soil, and to give them other aims in life than the miserable 
occupations too many of them were forced to follow. It has been a 
great success and is self-supporting. The whole area of the institution 
is about 600 acres. 

The whole face of the country is being changed by the efforts of 
the colonists. Where nothing but briars and brambles previously 
existed we now see beautiful vineyards and fields of growing com. 
The country generally is noted for its bad roads, but in the neighbour- 
hood of the Jewiih colonies excellent roads have been made and the 
greatest order prevails. A new race of beings, too, has grown up 
^ere, veiy different indeed from the poor, panic-stricken creatures 
who first set foot in this, to them, unknown land. The colonists are 
fine sturdy men, capable of canying out the hard work of reclaiming 
the barren land ; and they are the most intrepid horsemen. They 
are highly valued by the Turkish authorities, and live on the best 
terms wi& the Arabs and all their neighbours. There is plenty of 
room in Palestine and Syria. The land cries aloud for inhaUtanta to 
build up its ruins and to fence round its ancient vinqraids. With 
the demand created by agricultural settiements, industries are 
springing up and will give work to Jewish artisans. The policy 
that is being pursued by the Zionist sodeties and by Baion Edmond 
de llothBchild is to mi^e Jews who settle in Palestine first serve 
several years as labourers, so that they can become used to the 
work and accustomed to the climate, and then establish them as 
colonists. As labourers are settled on the land room is made for 
fresh workers in the colonies, and thus the work of building up Zion 
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g(^B on ia » pMtbl and tboionglify hnjaedike ouooer. Tbe 
ookoieB tbt bTe Inm eskUidied ne the inileitDOM nerkiiig the 
adviDoe that load hai made in these later yean towaida national 
whalnlits t iflB, Ulie material » at hand, and there ar^ ddlfal 
agnonltoriete there to undertake the work of direoting and anpo^ 
Tieing, and thne, hand in hand with our brethren aettiBd in other 
ooanbiee, we are steadily rearing that edilSoe which will only be 
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T O those few i^ders who first marked the roads of Enrope and 
America with their wheel-tracks there cornea a time in these 
last years when they, the langhed-at and the pelted, though now aged 
and wrinkled, would again start on voyages of discovery, astonish the 
natives, and amuse themselves. It is a common failing, this love of 
adventure, this passion of discovery, this desire to make a record in 
sport. The Alpine climber who conquered the Matterhorn was forced 
to conquer the Andes. Those who stormed the lesser heights have 
also struggled with the greater Caucasus and the mighty Himalayas ; 
while the man who shot the rabbit and hunted the hare never rested 
until he had exterminated the buffido and had been clawed by the 
lion. Bpt while the hunter of the animal and the climber of the peak 
won their immediate applause from their Mowers, and their pleasure 
was but for themselves alone, the qroling explorer was followed by an 
admiring, or a disapproving, audience worthy of the envy of the Knight 
of the Lyceum. And while the Alpinist and the ahooUst endured cold, 
and bad dinners, and no beds, the cycling discoverer was received as 
a hero and a herald. He was, and is, fdted, and his coming is a 
triumphal progress, at times only equalled by the circus. He, too, 
may, if he wishes, be uncomfortable, be miserable. He may {^le 
the world, or get him to Gremiand or Central Asia. But why 
should he ? There are even yet worlds to discover which possess good 
roads ud good inns. 

I do not pretend to have been the first person to cyde in Spain, or 
even to tour there. But only a few mon^ ago I r^e up and down 
many highways and byways of that land where no one had ever been 
seen on a wheel. 

Unlen yon are possessed of nnlimited time and no d^te object. 










fipib fai ted ftr aimj bm Engbad to tide te» md teo Ug a ooturtay 
to tear iQ oror aftav jcm get there. But atthie aeumlcaii oonoeive 
of no ittore deUghttal place for a trip. Toit ehonld etait early enough 
to see Holy wi& its xeligioaB prooeesioaui and ita baU-fightB, 
mainly now the^ prey of the touriat-agent and hia tripper, and you 
fihould stay until the sultry days of summer drire you ftom that 
lovely land. 

Work took me to Spain and to Andalusia, and knowing that there 
wero no railways where I was going, and Imowing also the Spanish 
diligence, my choice lay between the mule and the hicyole, and Imving 
an unconquerable dread of the former and a great love for the latter, 
I ordered a new machine. There are three ways of travelling to 
Andalusia : by road, by rail, or by sea. I chose the last, which is 
simplest. For a considerable sam of money one will be taken by the 
P. and 0. straight to Gibraltar, though that company's regulations for 
the carriage of qycles as passenger's luggage are as vexatious as could 
well be devised, and the promise that the bicycle will be put ashore, 
by them free, at Gibraltar is as empty as the Spanish proverb that 
** Oaths are only words, and words are only wind.” 

Once the cycler has got into Gibraltar bis first object will be to gtt 
out of it, and for him, there is but one way out. Though there in a 
cycle club in the town, its members rarely, if ever, so far as I know, 
wheel beyond the Neutral Ground Even a major of Grenadiers, who, 
one iflight imagine, having been sent to protect England’s Interests in 
Gibraltar, would know something of the roads, something of the 
means of Spanish approach or attack, wrote : “ There are no roads 
outside the Rock, nor, I understand, for many miles from here, roads 
that are practicable fur riding, they are useless.” 1 saw at once 
that I was m for a vujage of discovery; at once I was to have the 
delightful, if wearying, experience of the pioneer, the discoverer, 
which has been my lot in half the countries of Europe. My two 
days in Gibraltar were squandered in attempting to repair the care* 
lessness of the English maker, who had sent my machine without any 
tools. But the habits of the ironmonger in Gibraltar differ very little 
from those of the ironmongei in the heart of Spain, and the second 
morning I started with a new Dunlop tyre, which would not hold air, 
and an empty toolbag. A man in the market, who combined the 
f unotionB of batcher, purveyor of drinks, and hirer of bicycles, assured 
me that there was a road — as a matter of fact, I knew it, though the 
British Government may not, and the C.T.C. does not-«^from Gibraltar 
to Cadiz. But I was told on all sides that it would cost me more to 
get the bicycle into Spain than it was worth. 

Nevertheless, I steamed across the bay to Algeciras, and mounted 
upon the pier, almost the only one in Spain to which boatft approadi. 
Save for a polite hope that I might “ go with God,” I heard nothing 
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ftom the Castoms officers. If Gibxiitttr is altogether EogUsh where 
it is nob Oriental, AlgecuraSj awaj from the sea-fronti is as Spanish, 
or rather as Moorish, as it was a thonsand years ago. A good road 
winds up and down over the hills, throngh the cork woods to Tarifa. 
All along one has glimpses to the left of the Eobk piling itself np in a 
more and more romantic sQhonette. At length, as the sudden night 
was coming on, for 1 had started late in the afternoon, I saw below 
me, at the foot of a long, steep hill, a white town, with its flat roofr 
and its mosqne pale against the deep blue sea^ witii the mountains of 
Africa towering high behind it. A fierce wind blew me onward. 
Shrouded female figures, their faces hidden to the ^es with veils, 
passed. I thought this was to shield them from the cold Mardi wind. 
But they had covered their heads, I learned the next morning, because 
it was the universal Moorish custom more than a thousand years ago. 
I came down the hill as carefully as possible with my brake on, 
dodging the huge stones, big as your head, with which the drivers 
block their carts in climbing np, the stones which nobody would ever 
think of removing, from where fhey lie, in the middle of every Spanish 
highroad. Suddenly, up sprang a huge hound, followed by two men* 
Bight at the whed and at me he charged. It was a case of gomg 
over the beast or over a boulder as high as a curb. I went straight 
at the stone. There was a shook, a sickening sense of smashing, a 
feeling that 1 was turning a somersault in the air, and, I know not 
how long after, I found myself lying on my back with my legs hang- 
ing over a small precipice. It was darker. The men and dog had 
disappeared. I picked myself up and then the bicycle. 1 thought 
the wheel had turned completely round; but I saw that the forks 
were bent as mnoh backward as a few minutes before they bad curved 
out in front. So mndi for my brand-new, specially strong, thirty- 
guinea bicycle. I pulled the forks back. This and the way the 
oyde did not take the stone were positive proof of the stren^ of 
British sted in that machine.* The wheel wonld scarcely turn. In 
the darkness I walked into the near town, and asked a policeman for 
the hotel. He laughed. Hotel ! why there was none in that part of 
Spain. And yet I was barely outdde the lights of Gibraltar. But 
I could stop there — and he pointed to a black bole in a bare, blank, 
white wall. 

Inside it was dso bare and blank; a swinging lamp, a birdcage, 
and two or three msh-bottomed chairs. A muffled, doaked figure 
motioned me silently to put the bicyde in a comer. It was too dark 
to try and repair it, and I went out. Tarifa is dead at night, and in 
the dayrime it is peopled only with stories of Moors and of Spaniards; 

* This is the only English bicycle perfectly rotten 1 have ever bad from a decent 
Sum, and this^firm the only one I ever came across so careless as to send out a maobine 
without tooils, imp^ect bearings, and with worthless tjtei, and so complet^y indif- 
fnent to niy oomfort, my pleasure, and my safety. 
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bat every one koowi that it is one Sf the most historio towns of 
Europe, for it saw the begmnbg of the Miomrii invasioii which 
made Spain, and almost the last act in that tremendons drama which 
rained the oonntry. From the watch-towers the smoke of combat, 
both at Gibraltar and Trafidgar, most have been seen, while all around 
ate the battlefields of Taric and of Roderick. Now nothing bat the 
diligence twice a week wakes it. 

I was told that in on hour dinner would be ready. I wondered 
what I should get ; for every one has recounted the miseries, the 
horroTB, the terrors of the Spanish mn. Long after the hour it was 
served. I had brought nothing to eat. 1 had heard that the Spanish 
inn famishes nothing. Still it did prodnce a dinner as good as any- 
thing one woald find in provincial France or Italy, mach better than 
anything one could ever hope for in provinciid England—a dmner to 
which only those who do not know how to dine would object As 1 
broaght no blanket, no doak, I was given a charming bedroom, cleaner, 
fresher than many in a swell hotel, and 1 slept, despite my broken 
bicycle and the thonght of the trip rained before I had fairly started. 

After struggling with the machine, and technical Spanish terms, 
and a delightfal engineer, who assisted, the wheel was made ridable 
after a fashion. Slowly and cautiouBly I pedalled my way by the foot 
of the Torre de la Pena. It mattered little to me at the moment 
whether, close by, on one side Taric routed Roderick, the last of 
the Gk>tliB, or on the other Alonso overthrew Yasuf of Granada. For 
jast at that moment the wretched machine came to pieces again. It 
was appropriate that Africa should be blotted out and a hailstorm 
sweep up from the Laguna de la Janda. If the winds broaght me no 
wails from dying Gbth and Moor, they carried from me anything but 
blessings on that British bicycle-maker. The head had screwed up 
tight on my thirty-guinea machine, and I had no tools to loosen it. 
But lackUy, as Fate would have it, by came the diligence, and the 
bicyde and I were heated to the top. And drenched with rain and 
baked with hot san, for the storms rush with incredible rapidity down 
from the Sierras, we finally, long after night, entered Cadiz. The 
road, I may say, for any one who is an experienced tonrist, with a 
strong, reliable machine, is fairly good, and for more than half the 
distance it follows the coast-line, and then rans inland to San Fer- 
nando, and thence across the great sea-dyke to Cadiz. 

That night before Easter, the streets of the city I had last seen 
Bcordiing in the summer sun were crowded with the Gonfratemittes 
which, daring Holy Week, parade, with their saints and their insignia, 
every town of Andalusia, which amaze you, out of Seville, with their 
splendonr, whether in the lonely village of the mountams or the 
popukms taSBj of the plain. If gorgeons pomp in oeremoniid and form 
is art, and the chanting, prayerfnl wail always recuiring is religton, art 
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and ydigicoi in Spmn are mor/iiitpoe^ and ittpMiiiva tiutn littyiriMa' 
abe in fte world. 

Next day, thongk I ooold liaTa liirad bitigrebe^ or temgbt bicyclea^ I 
oOttld find no one who oonld repair nntil finally I made a 

descent npon a mannfaotnrer (rf iron bedateada, and repaired the 
machine myselfj which shows the advantage of b<^g a craftsman. I 
must say, however, that I had so little confidence in my own mechanical 
skill that I put Ihe wheel in the train and took it to Seville, and 
thus traversed the two longest stretches of good road in Andalnsia, 
the one in a diligence, the other by rail, which was a splendid com- 
mencement to a bicycle tonr. At Seville, however, things were made 
as right as was possible, 1 thought, though I seriously considered 
trading my new English cycle for an old Spanirii one, and, as far as 
my tonr went, 1 wish 1 had. 

I stayed in Seville for several days, and assisted at that most out- 
rageuus of humbugs and swindles, the Holy Week. The only fnnction 
which is at all worth the tweniy-five pesetos a day diarged at the 
hotels is the bull-fight. However, my main object was to ride over 
the old route from Seville to Granada, the route made famous by 
Washington Irving, though it has been travelled by almost every cha- 
raccer in Moorish, Spanish, or early American history. Ko one accom- 
panied me out of the dty on that bright April morning, but, as Irving 
in his journey to the Alhambra, whither 1 was bound, had so little 
difficulty in finding his way, I anticipated even less. And I followed, 
gaily enough, the side path by the Moorish aqueduct, which still fur- 
nishes the city with water : for most of Spain’s luxuries are but the 
wrecks of Moorish necessities. By-and-by tlie road degenerated. 
I thought it was only a few miles to Alcaic de Goadaxra. But it was 
nearly twenty ere I saw the Moorish Alcaaar high above the ancient 
town. The morning was so bright and so fresh that I thought I \\onld 
push on, as Irving did, to Gandul. The tolerable inn whicdi was there 
in his day seemed to have disappeared, and instead of “ the fat curate 
and the gossiping millers resting at midday,’’ at nine or ten that 
morning the populace turned out and stoned me. And, cursing them 
as well as I was able in Spanish, I rode away straight across the rolling 
plain bounded by the mountams of Honda. The road was good, and 
1 expected, as 1 had merely about thirty miles to ride, that at the worst 
I should do it in some four hours, for 1 am not one of those who, on 
a tour, pretend to make recotds. But as I went onwards the road 
turned, and I was struck full in the face by a cold blast ftom the 
mountains. It swept across the plain harder and harder. The dnat 
and the sand, and even the small pebbles rose up and stung me and 
blinded me. Hour after hour 1 pegged on ; I could have wallmd almost 
as fast. It was two o’clock^it was three, and I had had nothing to eat 
ainee five in the morning. A solitary shepherd greeted my question 
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&r tiie Muraifc. imt wi<>h » fannf) of lal^ier, and I Todised, josfc aa 
rain waa i4dod to the wind, thafc 1 was in ‘'one of thoao vast plains 
oommoa in Spain||rttm for miles and miles there is neither honse nor 
tree. Unlnd^ traveller who has to traverse it exposed to heavy 
and repeated idiowers of rain. There is no esoape nor shelter.” By 
the time I had lived through one shower I could see another abwly, 
hnt inevitably^^ approaching, and, though the sun shone between them, 
it neither dried me nor warmed me, and the cold wind chilled me to the 
bone. There was nothing to eat ; there was nothing to drink ; there 
was not a soul upon the road, which I could see for miles ahead. 
Faintmg, blinded, wet, and famished, after about six hours of incessant 
shoving, 1 reached the foot of the hill upon which Arahal staads, 
white and shining. Had there been a trap to cart my machine, or a 
boy to shove it, or any place to leave it, I should not have struggled 
a foot farther. Bat not a soul did 1 see until I was well in the town, 
and there the first person saved my life. He was a small boy with a 
basket of oranges. Whether they were for sale I do not know. But 
I grabbed three fftid devoured them on the spot By that time the 
intelligence of my arrival had been communiciited to the Alcayde, who 
if he did not come himseli, sent an omhsary in the shape of a police- 
man to airest me. The moment he saw me, however, he was 
convinced of my total harmlessness and speechlessness. I do not 
remember ever having been so awfully done up in my life. 

Ba|i though half the town accompanied me to the inn, I had no 
trouble then, or ever afterwards, from Spanish offidds, whom T have 
always found to be courteously polite, when not absolutely indifTerent. 
The landlord and I had our dinner in solemn state. A tremendous 
conference was held in the evening as to my next day’s route, for 
throughout this part of Spain the roads are quite new, and no one 
would think of attempting such a cross-country trip without a map, 
and this is not to be obtained. Every one advised me to get np at 
midnight and take the railway. Still, 1 was off on my bicycle pretty 
early the next morning, after eating — cannot say drinking— my 
chocolate ; this time with a large bag of oranges and bread among my 

luggage- 

By noon I had got to Puebla le Oasdla. Here I again tried the 
inn. Opening on the street was a great room like a crypt. All 
around the muleteers and the carters were sleeping through the mid- 
day heat, for it was getting hot, or eating from a great bowl with 
their fingers and knives. Tired, for the wind had kept on blowbg, I 
sat down in the cool, part stable, part dining-hidl, part bedroom, and 
fell adeep, only to be wakened and to find on the stone table a beauti- 
fully clean cloth, the coldest and freshest of water, the strongest of 
wine, and the most delicious fruit, only to be asked to take my lunch 
in company with three or four rather too sociable people, who may 
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have been Done, bnt I tbink ^ere oommerouJe ; to be gim in eaooel* 
lent bieakfast of an omelet, garbanzos, a fiab aaladi lome entleta, and 
the wonderfbl gaspacbo, which ia like nothing ontai|^ of Spaui>*~4md 
all for abont a shilling. 

Bnt after this little town, dominated hj its moaqne and its minaret 
even to-day, the road ended, and thence, almost to Oanna, I followed the 
male track. It might have been excellent riding— ^it was haxd enough 
and broad enongh — ^if only mnlea in these Spanish taUelanda did not 
like going np and down stairs. Abont every hnndred yards there was 
a wash-ont or a dried-np stream, which the long tndn of moles, in 
their gay trappings with their single driver away bdiind, seemed to 
enjoy plunging into, bnt such a road is not suited for (Tcling. Eveiy 
one else who has cycled in Spam, though no one apparently had ever 
been over this trail — and until the road is finished T should advise 
no one to go — ^tells of frightful encounters with the maddened drivers 
of frightened mules. For my part, while I did scare the mules, I 
found their drivers, whom I once or twice upset, far better mannered 
than those of London. * 

The next day from Osuna I again followed the traU. It was 
simply nnridable. It is true 1 might and should have taken the train, 
only there was none that day. By noon I had crossed the great plain 
which stretches from SevUle to the mountains of Bonda^ and was on 
the good road, just made, at La Boda, near BobadOla, the station 
famous for its restaurant, where no one ever has time to breakffBt— 
only to pay for it Now I was really coming to the finest part of my 
ride. 

The great plain X had crossed was a wilderness. It always has 
been a wilderness, the fighting-ground of old Ali*Atar, of the Caliph 
of Cordova^ of St Ferdinand of Seville, and of all the real and myth- 
ical heroes of this wonderful country. In the spring it blossoms with 
roses, and the skies are most glorious; but still it is a stem, melancholy 
land, bounded with rugged mountmns, ^ a long, sweeping plain desti- 
tute of trees and indescribably silent and lonesome^ What adds to 
this silence and lonriiness is the absence of singing birds. Tet its 
scenery is noble in its serenity, and possesses in some degree the 
solemn grandeur of the ocean.’’ And it is rarely that one sees even 
a stragglmg herd of cattle or a long train of mnlea dowly moving 
along the waste, like camels in the desert.” As you approach the 
kingdom of Granada you enter upon another wildemeas— a wildemM 
of mountains — grand and snow-crowned. At their foot lies Antiquera, 
where I stopped on my third night. The railwsy now runs through 
this town to Granada, but it is s^ out of the track of travel, and the 
inroad of the tourist has little effect on the people. The landscape is 
as strange and silent as they are. Beyond Antiquera, huge rooks, 
like the Bock of the Lovers, spring upward, while each of the lower 
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flommits is evtti«now crowned with its Moorish watch-tower^ or 
fortress* The towns themselves are all but inaccessible, and it was 
the hardest work to shove np the long hill to Aichidona* Once I had 
got np, my coming was noised abrwd, and I was received as the 
honoured gnest of the Bicycle Olnb, which turned out and paraded 
me in great style, to their great delight, through the main street. I 
imagine its members never go out of their town, and they warned me 
I would hare a terrible ride, so they had hoard, to Loja. The whole 
way lies through the mountains, and finally briogs one through a 
steep and narrow defile, the Pass of the King, over which Ferdinand 
led his army against Boabdil. Here 1 came up)n the great highroad 
from Malaga to Madrid, and all at once the wildly picturesque Loja 
rose into view. Above it towered the banen mountains, below was 
the great vega^ or valley, the plam of Granada, the most fruitful part 
of Spain. Away in the distance 1 saw the Siorra Nevada, its sammits 
looking more like silver than snow in the shimmering landscape. 

Surely now, I thought, from here all will be easy riding. For this 
was the Moorish Paradise, the Promised Land which Ferdinand had 
conquered, the one bit of Spain that remains prosperous and happy. 

The next morning I started briskly over a splendid road* 1 had 
journeyed into another land. There were palm-trees in the valley 
and great fields of sugar-cane ready for cutting. Up on the hills 
were little towns, each with a history of its ^ own. Suddenly as 
I bowled along I noticed some trees growing in the road, a dense 
wood really. A straggling track went down to the swift-fiowing 
Zenil, which 1 had been following, and then I saw that years before 
the bridge had broken. There it lay, blocking the river. Nobody 
had attempted to mend it. I took off my shoes and stockings 
and commenced to wade. I had not gone two steps when the bn^cle 
sank ont of sight. If 1 had not had a good grip on it I never would 
have seen it again. There was nothing to do but to go back to shore, 
take off my clothes, feel round with a stick until I found the ford, 
and wade over, carrying the machine on my head* As I was getting 
Pressed on the other side, a man came up and told me ho had seen 
me, and it was only hj the grace of God I had not been drowned.” 
After that the road was sometimes usod by the farmers as an irrigaring 
canal when it was lower than the fields, and sometimes as a dyke 
when it was higher. The moles whidi travelled it did not seem 
to mind, but I did. Still, I finiJly bumped and stimggled into 
•Santa Fe, the oity built by Ferdinand and Isabella when they were 
besieging Oranada : to-day a miserable village without a sign of its 
former greatness, but at one time the military, if temporaiy, metropoliB 
of Spain. It was from here that Ferdinand and Isabella directed the 
wnments of their army ; it was from its watch-towers they could see 
their reinforcemente coming from Jaen in the north, or the Moors 
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tbA faint-hearted i^zei^n allies thtoon^ tb fNMl pf bpe. 
It was from Santo Fe that Ooliinslmii wearied and ip hia 

attempt to prove to Isabella that the New World was WMtIi flPdbg^ 
set out, broken-hearted) to hunt for a xnm sjmiMtItotie sovereign. 
It was from here were sent the messengers who overtook him at the 
white bridge at Paente Pinos* on the left, and brought him baok, and 
made Spain into that Power the remnants of which to-da; are dragging 
her to her death. 

Svery writer who has travelled this road tells yon of the £^ory and 
aplendour of Granada as it is first revealed from Santa Fe. But from 
no point, save one, is the approach to the dty impressive. For it is 
bnilt low down at the foot of the monntoins, and the fcHrtrsis is hidden 
among them. It may be that at one time the Alliambra snd the great 
mosqne were covered with shining tiles and with glittering meoents. 
Bat to-day the fortress looks like, and is idmost indistinguishable 
from, the spur of the hills behind it, and the dty is swallowed np in 
its gairdens, which flooiish while it decays. 

From Granada, whidb I entered l^the great gate of Blviri^ I made 
endless ezcnrsions aronnd the great plain and into the ndn^bonring 
mountains : to Jaen, to Almeria, to AlcdS, to Lncena, and then finally 
to Mdaga, dong &e coast to Hotril and bank to Granada. All 
these little journeys gave me, or woold have given me, cx)ntinnon» 
pleasure and incessant delight but for the wretched bioyde tibat broke 
down on every occarion 1 tried to ride it. • 

Though not my last ride, the most interestbg was Ihat to Mslaga^ 
Starting from the groves of the Alhambra wA leaving the town 
by the gate of the Zenil — ^this river, a month later than when I waded 
through it, being almost dry — ^1 passed, at the end of the 41 ameda, the 
little chapel which marks the downfall of Moorish rule in Spain and 
records the commencement of the short hundred years of Spanish 
prrsperity. It is but a tiny whitewashed building by the roadside; 
it is almost bare within ; it has none of the lavish richness that 
surrounds the tomb of the great sovereigns; and it is all the more 
fa<iggestive because of the neglect into which it has fallen. In the 
wall there is ^ little plaque which tells how at this spot Boabdtl, on 
the fateful 2Qd of January, 1492, gave up the keys of his palaoe 
fortress, and with them Moorish dominion, to the Cath(fiic sovereigns, 
and destroyed a kingdom which had lasted for a thousand years. 
One hears of the Spanish peasant’s love of histoiy, which has been 
handed down through the ages in song, but there is little evidence 
that he cares for the traditions of his country or that they are more to 
him, if he even knows them, than empty words. The chapel is dosed 
and looked, and the tablet is a mark for the passing muleteers to shy 
stooes at and cast filth npon, just as the Alhambra is turned over to tibe 
photographer, and the vulgar tourist, and the mtovivg curator, who* 
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peddles toys add •antiquities to gullible trippers and British Prime 
MiuisterSi and who allowed it to born owing to his unpardonable 
carelessness. It is like this everywhere throughout the country. 
The monumento and palaces of Spain are the abodes of beggars, and 
its churches the spoil of thieves and the seats of money-lenders. 
Prom this diapel, looking back — as Boabdil the TTnlocky looked for the 
last time — one does see, though decayed and blasted and riven, the 
mighty towers of the Alhambra striding over the mountain summits, 
the fortress palace which has been the spoil of every army that 
has invaded Spain in the past, and which may — ^who knows how soon ?— 
be the prey of still another. Who knows how long it will be before 
the flag of tbe country of Columbus floats from those veiy towers? 
But from beyond the lovely oasis, beyond the mass of dense cypresses 
lit up by glowing oleanders, there stretches to the mountains of 
Alhama a sandy desert that might again, as it once did, blossom as 
tbe rose. And across this desert, through deep sand and mud, 
I pushed nff useless bicycle. 1 climbed and coasted the steepest of 
mountains and waded the most rapid of bridgeless rivers, and at 
length toiled up to the phifal, almost deserted, earthquake-rent 
Alhama, a dty of woe and desolation, once the strongest outpost and 
the greatest enemy of Spaniard and Moor in turn. A splendid road 
leads back again to Loja, and thence onward, a marvellous feat of 
engineering, to Malaga, through an absolute wilderness. 

In* tbe whole distance there is but one solitary village and a single 
inn. The road springs thousands of feet up from one monntain top 
to another, for the country all the wry is riven and twisted into the 
deepest and darkest of narrow vaUey«^, dumiii'itod by almost inaocessible 
heights. Finally, after a long ride of nlmoat fifty miles without a 
stop, for there was no place to stop save a solitary inn, 1 wheeled out 
of that most terrible of wildernesses, in which the pride of Spanish 
chivalry in 1483 suffered a deadly defeat at the bands of El Zagal, 
the Moorish commander of Malaga. The Spaniards must have come 
by almost this very route. They marched all day and night through 
the passes of the mountains. Their way was often along the bottom 
of a rocky valley or the dry bed of a torrent, cut deep in the Sierras 
and filled with shattered fragments of rock. These roads, says Irving, 
were often only dried-up streams, and were overhang by numerous cliffs 
and precipioes. As tbe sun went down on the second day, the army 
came through a lofty pass of thf> mountains, and saw below them, as 
I did at the same hour, a distant glimpse of a part of the fair valley 
of Malaga bonndedliy the blue Mediterranean. As night dosed in, 
they found themselves in a confused chain of little vaUeys, imbedded 
in these rodey heights, known by the name of the Axarquia. At 
lengtji they came to the edge of the monntain, down which the road 
BOW climbs, oompletoly broken up by harranMs and ramNcu, of vast 
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depth, and shagged with rocks and predpioes. It was impossible to 
mawtain the order of march. The horses had no room for action and 
were scarcely manageable, having to scramble from rook to rook and 
np and down frightful declivitiee, where was scarce footing for a 
mountain goat. The Moors, who had taken up their position in the 
watch-towers, shouted when they looked down on the army, struggling 
and stumbling among the rocks. Sallying fh)m their towers, they 
took possession of the cliSs that overhung the ravines, and hurled 
darts and stones upon the Spaniards, who fell without the means of 
resistance. The confusion of the Christians was increased by the 
shouts of the Moors, multiplied by the echoes of every crag and cliif, 
as if they were surrounded by innumerable foes. Being entirely 
ignorant of the country, in their struggle to extricate themselves, 
they plunged into other glens and defiles, where they were still more 
exposed to danger. The guides, who were ordered to lead the way 
out of this place of carnage, either through terror or confusion, instead 
of condncting them out of the mountains, led them deeper into the 
fatal recessea All day they made iueffectual attempts to extricate 
themselves. Finally, the Spanish leaders, the Marquis of Cadiz and 
Don Alonzo de Aguilar, with a mere handful of their followers, alone 
were left, and even this fragment of a Spanish army was scattered. 
Some wandered for days in the dismal valleys, and a few finally 
returned to Loja and Antiquora. But most perished miserably among 
the moantaiDB. These mountains are still held by the descendants 
of the Moors, and an enemy^s army which attempted to enter Spain 
from Malaga might suffer at the hands of the rude mountaineers a 
still worse, a more osrerwhelming defeat. The miunte one leaves the 
fertile, tropical sea coast of this part of S])am to gain the interior,, 
one finds oneself in a pathless Alpine wilderness. 

From the sammit of the mountains the road zigzags down to 
Malaga ; thence to Yelez-Malaga and Nerja there is a road as well 
constrncted and as delightful to travel over as the Comice. At Nerja 
it ends, and at Almnnecar a boat, with three or four stout oarsmen, 
must be taken. A splendid road mns onward to Salobrena, with its 
great coast castle, and, as 1 passed this seaside fortress palace of the 
Moors, to-day peopled, as are all Spain’s finest monuments, by the 
poorest of the poor, 1 saw suddenly, unexpectedly, for the first and 
tho last time, the Spaniard at work. Before the anfortonate Cuban 
business, the magnificent road, high upon the monntainB, had been 
planned and partly carried oni^ to skirt the whole Mediterranean 
shore ; bnt now the enterprise has been quite ^abandoned, now tbe 
money and the men are wasted in that endless struggla Yet here 
the tracks into which the road degenerates were crammed and jammed 
with mules, and donkeys, and horses, and oxen and men, oarrying the 
ripe BOgaiwcaae. From the greet fidde they oame^ loeded, £> the 
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bogs smoking facto ri es^ aad returned again for fresh loads, in an 
endless prooession, a aoUd mass o£ men and beastSi whioh one conld 
only fall in with, smothered at one moo&ent in dnst^ at the neat smk*- 
ing deep in the mire. Through the widest of the fields a great river 
flowed ; there was no bridge, and there never had been one. The 
horses waded, and 1 and the machine were seiaed upon by an army 
of unemployed, who fought to cany me over. The heat was awful. 
The dost was worse. The yells of the drivers, the smell of sugar-cane, 
and the braying of donkeys filled the air. 

In Motril the crowd was greater. It was like a market-day, only 
a market whioh I believe goes on for weeks. Sea captains — whose 

ships, now that the old Moorish harbour is in mins and filled up, lay 
far from shore-^plantera and merchants from all over the world spoke 
a babel of tongues in the corridor of a big hotel, which replaced the 
usual little inn. There may be other cities of Spain filled with the 
same life and go, the same \itality, but 1 have never seen them. And 
what was the cause ? I soon found that this energy was something 
new in the kingdom of Granada, something the people had not been 
accustomed to for the last three hundred years. It was easily explained. 
It did not take long to learn that the w reck of Cuba was Andalusia’s 
prosperity ; that the destruction of the plantations in that Island bad 
made those of the Mediterranean coast ; that, as no tobacco was 
arriving from Havana, equally good could be grown round Motril. It 
has be*en said that the Spaniard is too lazy to work and too ignorant ; 
here he was working as no labourer would anywhere else. If the 
war in Cuba has drained most of the country of its youth and its 
strength, here, from the youngest to the oldest, every one was as busy 
and as full of life as in an American town on the boom. And the 
wish that I heard on all sides of me, though mainly expressed by 
foreigners, was that the war in Cuba might go on. For, if it was 
ruining the rest of the country, it was making the fortune of the 
sugar-planters and the tobacco-growers of Andalusia. The whole 
thing was a practical demonstration that the Spaniard would be a 
splendid workman if only he had the chance to work, if he was not 
ground down by a Boyal Family which sits upon him, and the Germaa 
generals and money-grubbing Jews who have drained bis life-blood.^ 
It was an object-lesson in Bpanish life and character which I sbalh 
never forget. As it was only about forty-four miles to Gramma, I 
thought I could easily get there in an afternoon. The road is ast 
wril engineered as those in Switzerland, and about as badly kept 
up. It climbs to the great table-lands through tunnels and by via- 
ducts. One of the bridges over the Tablete is almost as fine as that 
of the Devil on the St. Gothard ; thirty miles of this road, however 
were all I could cover between one in the afternoon and eight at night. 
The ^ bikist may fail to understand my pace, a little more than four 
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miles aa hour, bat those who hare toored will sympatbiie, A sohool* 
master pnt me op in his house in a little village hj the laadddOi rad 
I lUast say treats me nmarkably well. And the next mproing 1 
descended to Granada, by way of that tfecca of the tourist to 
the Alhambra— the Last Sigh of the Moor. X meant to ride much 
more, but the machine was thoroughly played out. I had meant 
to etay longer in Granada, but, bring kindly rriieved of every cent 
of my mon^ by a pickpocket, I was exported as so mnoh In^age 
by the British Consul and a hotel proprietor. 

Thoroughly experienced tourists would, no doubt, enjoy Andalusia, 
which, away from the Ug hotels and thrir touts, is quite unqiriled. 
But they mnst take a stirag and reliable machine with them ; they 
must carry extra ports, as there is no chance, save in Malaga, Granada,, 
and SeviUe, of gettmg it repaired if anything breaks. They mnst 
be prepared to pnrii through from one large town to another, as there 
is often no place to st(q) between. The roads are cafdtally rapoeMed, 
but there are broken bridges, stretches where there is no highway, 
and also the surface is liable to be loose, as there is so little wheel 
traffic to grind in the stones and dirt kicked up by the mnles and 
donkqfs, and for mcmtbs it never rains. In the central part of 
Spain, around Madrid and Toledo, the roads ue very good, rad much 
cycling is done ; while in the north, near the Pyrenees, th^ leave 
little to be dented. But Spain is no country for those who do not 
know the Sponiatd, his ways, and a little of his language, who have 
not a strong pair of, legs, who do not love mild adventure, and are 
not thoroughly good riders. 
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THE OPINIONS OP FRIEDRICH 
NIET/SCIIE. 


T he tragedy of I^tzsche’s life, some of hie epigrams, and some 
his wilder onslanghts upon modem civilisation and accepted 
moral ideals have lately become matter of common knowledge. The 
following pages are an attempt to give a coherent account of his mam 
ideas in their historical setting, parUcularly in relation to the philo- 
sophy of Schopenhauer, of which they are at once the development 
and tlte antithesis, 

Schopenhauer was for him not a book but a fiiend,’ says his 
eister, and in an autobiographical fragment Nietzsche has himself told 
the story of his first introduction to “the great mystagogne" whom 
for years he delighted to call master, It was during his student 
years at Lmpzig t^ he came by chance upon "The World as Will 
and Idea,” in a second-hand book-shop. 

" U was quite unknown to me, Imt I took it up and begnii to tinn o\( j 
the leaves. I know not what ‘ dieuion ' whispereil to me, ' Take this Im ok 
homo with you.’ My doing so, it >11 eients, lan quite eountoi to my usual 
habits ol caution in tlie buying of «or>ks When I loaihed home, 1 flung 
myself on the sofa with my tu iMue, and began to aohmil myself to the 
influence of that vigorous .uid vuulne genius liete every line mod 
renunriation, denial, re&ignalion , hue I mw a minoi in which I pcroeived 
the world, life, and my own nut ne lu teiiible gi uideur. Here tlioic met 
me the full unselfiidi, simht g<ve of ut, boro T h.iw sicknciis and h(.iling, 
exile and a haven of lefiige, hell and lioaveu.” 


This was in the end of l&C^, and fiir the next ten years Schopen- 
haner and Wagner (whose art professed to be baaed upon Sohppen- 
hner’s philcaophy) were the dominating mflaenoes of his life. He 
made eoBverts to Bohopenhaner among his friends; "onr Sch<^- 
dMMT,” " onr philosopher,” they call him in idiw familiar letters, and 
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in bereavement refer one another for oemsolation to certain pages of 
their philosophical Bible. When Nietzsche wont to Basel in 1869 to 
take up the duties of his professorship, the ideal which beckoned him 
on was (he tells us) to transfuse p^ologjr with the new blood of 
Schopenhauer’s “Idea,” “to convey to my hearers the Schopen- 
hauerian seriousness which is imprinted on that sublime man’s 
forehead.” His earliest work on “The Birth of Tragedy,” published 
in 1871, may be said to be an attempt to realise this ideiJ. It is an 
interpretation of Greek tragedy in the light of Schopenhauer and 
Wagner, and Nietzsche appears in it throughout as a devout disciple 
of the pessimistic philosophy. Finally, in 1871, he dedicated one of 
the brilliant essays by which he first became more widely known (his 
“ Unseasonable Reflections ”) to the celebration of “ Schopenhauer as 
Educator.” 

“ I belong,’’ he .s. “ to iho'^c readers of Schopenhauer, w ho, after llic} have 
read tlie first page of him, know for certain that they will read every i>iige 
and listen to every >\ oid that he has ever h|K)keD. My confidence in him wu« 
there at once, and the same to-day as it was nine years ago. 1 imdei'stood 
him as if he had written for me. lienee it comes that T have never found a 
paradox in him, though I have found an unimportant error here and there.” 

Obviously, therefore, any account of Nietzsche’s thought must 
take Schopenhauer's system as startiDg*pomt, and the best way to 
reach an understanding of his theories will be to inquire how far and 
in what direction he modified this early attitude of discipleship. * 

Nietzsche began, then, by accepting Schopenbauer’s fundamental 
doctrine of the irrational *Will-to*Iiive as the ultimate reality behind 
all appearance, and, with that, he accepted the pessimism which 
directly flows from it. For if existence is thus rooted in irrationality, 
then anything like a theodicy, or a jnstificatiou of the world from an 
ethical and religious point of view, is impossible, On the contrary, 
from the standpoint of reason and conscience^ the existence of the 
universe is a huge mistake. The ethical and religions life consists, 
therefore, in renunciation, in a systematic denial of the Will-to-Live. 
Sympathy is the root of all virtue; for individualism and the fieiw 
striving after individual preservation and satisfaction are the very 
expression of the WilUto-Live, and consequently the root of all evil. 
The virtuous man, therefore, penetrated by a sense of the vanity and 
misery of existence, and recogniaing also with an infinite compassion 
his oneness with all forms of suffering life, devotes himself to the 
alleviation of the pains of others, and practises in his own case the 
mortification of the flesh and the extinction of every form of desire. 
Schopenhauer’s ethics arc thns essentially negative or Buddhistic, 
there being no positive end which is in itsdf worthy of lealtsation. 
It 18 to Boddhism and to the asceticism of medueval Christianity 
he appeals as embodying the testimony of the religions oonsoionsaesB 
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to the troth of his own position. The saint alone, according to this 
most nnsaintly of philosophers, aehie?es salvatioa the final conquest 
of the will ; though a temporary emancipation is vouchsafed to ns in 
contemplating the creations of art. In art, we emerge for the time 
from the prison of our individuality, and are set free from the misery 
and degradation of never-satisfied desire — *‘the wheel of Ixion stands 
still.*’ 

These four points — the metaphysic of the Will-to-Live, Pessimism, 
the ethics of sympathy and renunciation, and his doctrine of art — 
constitute the most important elements in Schopenhauer’s system; 
and although Nietzsche was afterwards fond of reading back his later 
views into his earlier writings, there seems no reason to doubt that, 
for a time at least, he was an orthodox disciple of his master on all 
these points. In his essay on Schopenhauer, at all events, he names 
the saint alongside of the philosopher and the artist in bis trinity of 
true men who have surmounted the animal life ; ho speaks of the 
sacrifice of the self, and even mentions Christianity in terms of respect 
as having made important contributions to true civilisation. It is 
pretty evident, however, that it was not by its ethics of self-suppreBsioa 
and by its purely negative goal of efiort that Schopenhauer’s doctrine 
laid hold of him. The picture of the ideal, or '' Schopenhauerian,’* 
mau, aa he limns it even in his early books, presents few of the 
features of the saint. Freedom from illusion, and the dauntless 
oourogl that comes from such freedom, are the characteristics on 
which he lays most stress ; the figure is rather that of the hero than 
the Buddhistic sage. He paints, for eixample, in his earliest work, 

“ The Birth of Tragedy,” the possible advent of “ a new, a * tragic ’ 
civilisation.” 

« Let us imagine,” he says, “a generation growing up with this fearless- 
ness of glance, with this heroic bent towards the terrible, let us imagine 
the bold step of these dragon-slayers, the proud daring with which they 
turn their ^ks upon all t& old optimism and its doctrines bred of feeble- 
ness, in order to live resolutely in the Whole and the Full.” 

Such a race of dragon-slayers bears a closer resemblance to the 
children of Zarathnatra than it does to the orthodox Schopenhanerxan 
ideal. It is also to be noted that the realisation of this type is put 
forward (both here and in the essay on Schopenhauer) not merely as 
a step towards a Buddhistic Nirvana, but as itself a glorions and 
cnlminating achievement, or, in a sense, a positive end. The funda- 
mental thought of culture, he says, is to help on the creation in ns 
and outside of us of the phUosopher, the artist, and the saint, and 
therein to aid in the perfecting of nature. While, therefore, the 
metaphysioal basis and the ultimate pessimism of the master are 
accepted by the disciple, the ethical temper and emphasis are different 
in important respects from the outset. 
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JnSeed, if we ask-^keepbg i& mind tlia fonir pobtp Motioaed 
how mnoh did Nietzsche difioird ftiiid bow tntudi M bo retoSn 
of Scbopenhaner’s BabBt«Dti?6 doctrines, we aare bontid to iaswe^ that 
in a techuical or literal sense he can hardlj be said to letoiii a single 
dogma. Even in the essay on ** Schopenhaner as Ednoitor*’ it is 
notewoitby that no stress is laid on the specific features of Schopen- 
hanei’s system. The prophetic nimbus with which he invests his 
^ great teacher ’ robs the figure of any definiteness of outline. At a 
later period he would fain have it that in this paper he had simply 
read into Schopenhauer his own dimly apprehended ideals* This h 
no doubt, an over-statement, but certainly, after 1876, we find him 
adopting a negative attitude to all the most characteristic Bchopen- 
Lauerian doctrines. In “ Menschliches AllzumenschlicheB ** (1878), he 
criticises Schopenhauer’s substantiation of the Will-to^Live as leading 
to every kind of mystical mischief; and from that time forward he 
relegated the doctrine to tho metaphysical lumber-room. 

‘ flo trul) (lid not lilt tlioliuth,’ siys Zaiaihu^^tia (IhM), “who aimeil 
.it L(»r the phia^ *A\ille /urn Di&on’, there is no *iuch vill F«u 
»hat does not exist, cannot will, and h(A\ could that which is in existome 
will to exist Only whcio there i hfe is there will not will to live, 
however, but will to rule (Wille /ui Alacht).” 

In another passage the notion of the final redemptive act of Will 
— the will to will no more — ^is irreverently referred to as a madman’s 
&ble (** dies Fabellied des Wahnsinns ”). Ills criticism is, in substance, 
a repudiation of Sohopenbauer’s Will as an unknowable thing-in-itaelf, 
and as such might have been developed, with help from Aristotle and 
Hegel, into a doctrine of immanent idealism snfiBoiently free from the 
iaint of “other-worldliness” which Nietzsche always has upon his 
nerves. Understanding, however, by metaphysics only the quest for 
snoh transcendent entities, Nietzsche prcceeded to include all mete* 
physics in his condemnation. He came to pride Inmaelf npon having 
outgrown metaphysics almost as much as upon having outgrown the 
belief in Qod. “ Wir Qottlosen nnd Anti-metaphysiker became one 
ofhis titles of honour. 

In the ethical domain there is again a large measure of justioe in 
the criticisms with wb'ch he starts, and a similar obliquity in the 
conclusions to which they ultimately lead him. As already indicated, 
Schopenhauer’s ethics of renunciation and altruism, though adopted for 
a time along with the rest of his philosophy, had little real hold upon 
Nietzsche’s self-involved nature with its intense pride of will. When 
iie allowed his critical faculty free play, he was not slow to ptrueive 
*the fundamental contradiction of a purely altrnistic i^stem of 
morality. 

** A being capable of purely altiuistic actions alone is more fabulous than 
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the Phoenix* K<»ver hius a nan done anything aoldly for others, and without 
any pemnal motive; how eould the £go act without Sgo? * • * Sujj^poBe a 
man wihhed to do asid to will everything for othertf, nothing for him^eU, 
the latter would be impossible, for the veiy good reason that he must do 
very much for himself, in order to do anything at all for others. Moreovei , 
it presiip|H>8es that the other is egoist enough constantly to accept these 
sacrifices made for him ; so that the men of love and self-sacrifice have an 
interest in the continued existence of lo\el6bs egoists alio are incapable of 
self-sacrifice. In order to subsist, the highest muiality must positively 
enforce the existence ot immoiahty (“ Mense hliehes, ’ 1 . 1.>7 S). 

Nietzsche’s criticism on this point must be accepted a6> conclusive. 
Every theory which attempts to divorce the ethical end from the per- 
sonality of the moral agent must necessarily fall into this vicious 
circle ; in a sense, the moral centre and the moral motive must always 
ultimately be self, the satisfaction of the self, the perfection of the 
oelf. The altruistic virtues, and self-saorilice in general, can only 
enter into the moral ideal so far as they minister to the realisation of 
what is recognised to be the highest type of manhood, the self which 
finds its own in all men’s good. Apart from this, belf-sacrifioe, self- 
mortification for its own sake, would be a mere negation, and, as sueb, 
of no moral value whatever. 

It is just the characteristic of a consistent pessimism, however, that 
it denies the existence of any positive or salf-jnstifying end. If life 
itself is intrinsically bad, then the moral attitude towards life is com- 
pletely ^negative ; the moral goal is annihilation. In this sense 
Schopenhauer glorified the ethical teaching of iluddhism, and made 
himself its Western spokesman ; in this sense he permitted himself to 
praise the stylite of the desert and the (’atholic saint at the expense 
of the Judaism and the Protestantism which he hated for their 
optimism. The main feature of Nietzsche’s later thought is his revolt 
against this unnatural and, indeed, self-contradictory attitude towards 
life. He attacks this pessimistic morality of sheer sympathy and self- 
lessness as itself a symptom of the life-weariness and decadence of the 
age. In pronouncing judgment upon life as a whole it is trying 
to make an impossible valuation; what it really does is unwit- 
tingly to betray the effeteness of the mood which prompts such an 
•estimate. 

In this connection Nietzsche, in his character of ** unseasonable 
philosopher,” has much to say upon the degenerate tendencies and 
anmmic virtues of modem civilisation, its humanitariauism too often 
infected by siddy sentimentality, its ideal of a life from which all 
danger has been eliminated, and where, in consequence, the heroic 
virtues disappear. The same line of thought also enables us to 
understand bis passionate and ever-growing aversbn to Christianity, 
for he finds the essence of Christianity in a negative attitude towards 
the present world, and a condemnation of all natural instincts-^^in 
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i«iS]y allow a irelalivo jnatiiae to KlafaHlio’a pntart. IQmi MmMo 
and pnrdy nagaliTe itnin b oertatofy imaent (tiwagli far tonai 
ezdnaively jHwent) in tiio doeunenta of primitiTe OiairiiiB%; and 
in tbe early CSuiatiBn oentanea and the mediasral Ohiinh it beoame 
greatly exaf^rated. 

** The Church ” says Nietzsche, “ fights agai^ passion with excision in 
e^eiy sense-^its practice, its cure, is castration. It never asks how to 
spintuahse, beautify, and deify a desiie , it has at all times laid the emphasis 
ot discipline upon extermination (of sensuality, of pride, of ambition, trf 
avarice, of revenge). But to attack the passions at the root means to attack 
life itself at the ro^. . . . Chastity and sensuahty are not necessarily anti- 
thetical; every true maiiiage is beyond any such antithesis. . . . The 
sphitualisation of sensuousness is called hnf it is a grand triumph over 
Christianity.” 

Identifying Christianity in this fashion with the extremes of medisBval 
aoceticism, Nietzsche sees in it tht^ one great enemy of life, to be 
fougbt at all points. Bat is it not rather tho case (to pause for a 
moment upon his last dictum) that the greater elevation and inward- 
ness of the modern conception of love, as compared with the 
ideals and practice of the ancient world, is due, in the main, just to 
the long discipluie of Christianity, which appears, therefore, precisely 
as the greatest agent the world has known in the spiritualimtion of 
desire ? Christianity is to be judged not by isolated and exaggerated 
elements of its teaching, but by its total effect upon the history of 
civilisation, and by the matnrest form which its ideals have t^en, in 
the slow advance of human wisdom and goodness. For the rest, the 
protest of the human spirit against the unnaturalness of the mediaeval 
ideal was uttered, once for all, in the movement of the BenaisBance 
and the Reformation ; and if, in many quarters, the joy of life still 
continued for long to be oven^adowed the mirinterpretation and 
misapplication of the doctrine of a future life, that shadow also may 
surely be said to have passed away. So that Neitzsdhe’a polemic, 
however apposite to certain historic phases of Christianity, seems 
somewhat belated at the present day; and its extraordinaiy h^ and 
violence make a curions anachronistic impression, as of some free- 
thmking Rip Van Winkle who bae not slept off his indignation cr 
adjusted bis historical perspective. 

This justification cd life and the instincts subservient to life 
evidently implies— as has been partly indicated already— an abandon- 
ment of the pessimism on which ^hopenhauer’s etUcs were based. 
Pesrimism is represented in Nietzwhe’s later writings as a disease to 
be combated ; be even speaks of his revered master as the old 
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ivUdb preoeM ** SEamthiutra,^ md wiidk he deicribei ia a later 
pre^ IM the eelefatitfoii of hie oonraleBoenoe-^^^ the Jojrf nl Science.'* 
the booh (Sanot Jannarine), written in Jannai; 1882 » opens 
with an entay on New Yeai^s Daj — in the style of the zesolntions 
and confessions of a religions diaiy : 

“ To day every one permits himself to express his wi&h and his dearest 
thought ; well, then, I too will say what I should wish for myself to day, 
and what thought first coursed through my heart this > ear— what thought 
shall be for me the foundation, pledge, and sweetness of .ill faxther lifo I 
will learn always moie and more to look upon the necessary as the beautiful , 
so shall I be one of those who make things beautiful Amor fail let that 
be from hencefoith my love 1 will iivage no wai against the ugly T hmU 
make no accusations, 1 i^ili not e\ en accuse the accuseis Let hd t/tr/ a v 
be my only denial, ^nd, m sum, I will one day be only a si) ex of yea 

The aspiration of this passage (whose phraseology is leminiscent of 
Spinoza or of Marcus Aurelius rather than of his former self) may be 
said to reach fulfilment in the section oi “ Zarathustra " entitled 
** Before Sunrise," and in what he calls the *• \ oa and Amen Song ' 
in the same work * 

“0, luaven above me, piiu and dt(),liim ibyss of light ’ Ha/ing I 
thoc I shuddei with divine desu os \Vc ^p( ik not one to anoihei . 
because we know too much m silence wi smilo oni knowledge out to 
anotlier Togethoi w e le a ned everything , to^t thci we le lined t o use ibo\ e 
ourseh es to ouiselves, and clou ll< ssli to sioili 1 hai o become one w ho 

blesses ind one who says }ea 1 st niggled long till I attained t»ns, md w is 
a wreslloi that I might one liy m\ hinds fiee to bless \ud my 
blessing is thjs to stand ovci e\ci> thing as its own heuen, its lound lool, 
its a/uic bell, and eternal security BIcsm d is Le w hu thus blesses ” 

In a passage of his latex volume, “ Beyond Good and Evil,' the 
mood finds perhaps its most exuLaut expression. He there expressly 
opposes to ^e pessimism of Buddha and Schopenhauer the ideal of 
the man who affirms the world out of the sheer sense of overflowing 
life" (**daB Ideal des ubernmthigsten, lebendigsten, und weltbejaheud. 
sten Menschen "), “ who has not only come to terms with what was and 
is, and learned to put up with it, but who desires to have it over again, 
jtfsi oit %t and is, to all eternity, calling insatiably da capo, not 
only to his own existence, but to the whole piece and play." 

The last phrase refers to the doctrine of eternal recarrenoe," which 
he repeatedly brings forward in Zarathustra" as ** his most al^smal 
thought," his “ last profundity," bis most ongnal and characteristic 
doctrine. As early as the second of the Unzeitgemaase Betracht- 
nngen," he introduces a reference to the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, 
that when the heavenly bodies return to the same relative position, the 
whole process of earthly existence begins anew, and is repeated thus 
in CDuiitless oycLes even to its minutest details. This weird idea 
apparently had a strange fasoinarion for Nietasche. In the closing 
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paragraplis of tbe third part of " Tho Joyfnl BoioBOO It ii put forward 
hjpotheticallj as a tonchsto&e of a mxL*n attitude to life : 

How were it if, some day or night, a demon stole after thee into thy 
most solitary solitude, and said to thee ; < Hiis life, as thou livest it now, and 
hast Ih ed it, thou shalt have to Ih e o\ er again, and not once but innumerable 
tjmes; and there will be nothing new in it, but eyoiy pain and eveiy 
pleasure, and every thought and sigh, and everything in thy life, the great 
and the unspeakably petty a]ike, must come a^m to thee, and all in tht* 
same sexies and siiccessiQn ; this spider, too, and this moonlight betwixt the 
trees, and this moment likewise and 1 myself. The eternal sand-glass oi 
time is always turned again, and thou with it, thou atom or dust 
Wouldest thou not oast thyself down, and with gnasldng of teeth cuiue the 
demon who thus spoke ? Or hast thou ever expeiienced the tremendous 
moment in which thou wouldest answer him, * Thou art a god, and nevei 
heard I anything more di\ine ?' ” 

In ** Thus Spake Zaratbustra the doctrine is ibr the first time 
posttively proclaimed, bnt Zaratbustra is represented as shrinking 
from it in horror ; he speaks of it at first in undertones, and under 
his breath-—*' for I was sdraid of my own thought.*' In a figure, it 

the black snake which crept into the throat of the shepherd as he 
la}* asleep, and conld not he removed till, at Zarathustra's call, the 
man bit off the monster's head, and spat it far from him. " Then 
he sprang up, no longer shepherd, no longer man, transfigured, 
refulgent and laiujlnng. Never yet upon earth did a man laugh as 
he langhed.” According to Frau Andreas-Saloox^ this is an accurate 
rendering of the stages of Nietzsche's personal feeling on this subject. 

“ He struggled vith it at firftt as with a fate fiurn which there uas no 
escape. Never can I toigot the horns in vihuh he fiiat confided it to mo a*- 
A te<iet, as something ot uhese \ei*ification and confirmation he Imd an 
unspeakable hon’or ; he 'poke of it only in a low voice and with eveiy sign 
of the proioundcst horioi And he sufiered in truth so deeply in life that 
the certiinty of life’s eternal recuirence could not but bo for him a thing to 
shudder at. The quintessence of the doctiine ot recuuence, the radiant 
.ij)otbeosis of liin which Nict/sche aitei wax ds taught, forms bo ptofound a 
coutiast to his own painful expeiieiiccs of life that it impieesf^H ub as an 
uncanny mask.' 

It was, in fact, as the allegoiy indicates, only by a snpreme effort 
of agonised will that he embraced the doom assigned, and therein 
rose Bnperior to its terrois. It is difficult, however, to determine- 
how far Nietzsche reidly believed the doctrine so solemnly promul- 
gated, At one time, Fran Andreas-Salomd tells ns, he contemplated 
the possibility that the theory might be scientifically deduced by 
physics from the doctrine of atoms ; and the investigation of this 
was to occupy him during the ten years which he once proposed to 
devote to the study of science in Paris or Vienna. This plan was of 
course not carried out ; but a little inquiry sufficed to show him that 
such seientifio evidence of the theory as he at once desiderated andi 
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feavad was quite iidpoaaible. Oopionsly enongli) the afieot of this 
discovB^ Tipoa him was xu>fc to make him disniua tha idea, but to 
make him promulgate it withottt further delay, as the central doctrine 
of his^ philosophy. In other words, so long as it remained a real 
possibility which might be established on scientific grounds, it hannted 
him like a nightmare ; so soon as it receded into the realm of speca- 
latire fantasy^he began to indite hymns to eternity as to a bride, 
and to the marriage ring of recarrence.’’ In these cdrcnmstance^, 
there is perhaps no injustice in concluding that the literal truth 
of the doctrine^ as a statement of fact, is not what Nietzsche is 
concerned about. In that respect, it remains to him largely a play 
of fantasy ; he propounds it rather as a mystery, a eymbolic truth 
of profound significance for life. It will be noted iJiat it is always in 
its bearing upon ethics, or a man’s practical attitude towards life, 
that the doctrine is enunciated. Its realisation becomes the occasion 
of the supreme act of will, in which man trumples fate under foot 
for ever by triumphant acceptance of its darkest conditions. Reckon- 
ing his worst Bafferings as a light affliction not to be weighed against 
his inexhaustible powers of endurance and resistance, man rises, 
according to Nietzsche's conception, to a species of Dionysiac” ot 
creative joy in the eternal repetition of the cosmic year. He becomes 
the god for whom the spectacle is nnrolled, and by his existence be 
imports into an intrinsically aimless and senseless process a mean- 
ing and an end, even iu some sort a jnstification. 

But this reconciliation with existence — it will already be evident 
— ^has nothing in common with ordinary optimism. Optimism remains 
for him now, as formerly, a synonym for bhallowness of insight and 
mediotjrity of temper. He overflows in scorn of “the contemptible 
species of well-being dreamt of by shopkeepers, Christians, cows, 
women, Englishmen and other democrats'’ — or, as he elsewhere 
terras it, “the nniversal green grazing happiness of the herd.’’ lie 
denies, in short, as nobler moralists have done before him, that hap- 
piness is intrinsically a worthy object of pursuit; and he denies, 
farther, that, as a matter of fact, the best men do pursue it. The 
free man despises this ideal of ignoble ease, sheltered from all intrusion 
of danger or war ; “ the free man is a warrior.’' “ Man,” he says 
again, in a bitter epigram, “ man does not strive after happiness, only 
the Englishman does so.” But if his new mood does not rest on 
oalculatioDS of happiness, still less does it depend on any new convic- 
tion of tihe rationality of existence or the moral order of the world. 
Any phrase which seemed capable of being pressed into the service 
of thc&m was now as ever abhorrent to him. The truth is that 
although he has abandoned Bcbopenhauer*s spedfio metaphysical 
Hieory of the Will, and has pro&i^y aljnred metaphyaioB alto- 
gedier, he still bolds fast the atheism which first attracted him to the 
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“VonOhngefalir (bychftM)^^ oidaifetiito of aObifityintha 
world, and 1 restated it to ell th!n|S| I redeemed them bote tiieir enslave, 
meiit to ends. This freedom and heavenly serenity 1 set like an asoie bell 
over all things, when I taught that ovw them and in them there is no 
^eternal wiir that wills . . . When I tatight that one thing at least is 
imposdble— rationality. A UuU reason, donbtkes, aseed of wisom aeattered 
* from star to 8tar--tluR leaven is mingled with all things; {or lolly's sab 
wisdom is mingled with all tilings. A little wisdom is j^ossible, bat this 
blessed serenity 1 found in all things, that they are mote inelmed to dam 
on the feet of chance. 0 heaven over me, pure and lofty : that is now to 
me thy purity that there is no eternal reason-spider and spider's net, that 
thou art a dancing-floor for divine chances, that thou art a table of the gods 
for godlike dice and dicers,” 

The forced note of exultation in such a passage cannot conceal the 
abysmal pessimism of such a theory for any thinking being. And, 
indeed, Kietssebe, in spite of his attacks on Pessimism, does not 
disclaim the title for his own position ; but be distingaishes between 
the romantic pessimism" which he abjnres and the '^Dionysiac 
pessimism "-^the pessimism of the future "--of which he constitutes 
himself the apostle. If ho brands the former as Resigaationism, the 
latter is a mood of defiance, ir harmony with his nntameable pride of 
will. If the former is the outcome of a temper over-sensitive to 
suffering, given .p to self-compaBsion and sympathy, the latter meets 
suffering with a scornful smile, nay, accepts it with a kind of fierce 
joy, as the supreme emancipator of the mind. “Profound suffering 
makes noble; it beparates." '^IncrescurU anim% nrescit vuhun 
rirtus/* was the motto which he prefixed to his latest published work. 
“ The uses of aflSiction" is as favourite a text with him as with the 
Christian moralist ; only the application is strangely inverted. 

‘*It is great affliction only — ^that long, slow ofiiiction in which we arc 
burned as it were with green wood, which takes time -that compels uh 
philosophers to descend into our ultimate depth and divest ourselves of all 
truht, all good nature, glossing, gentleness, and averageness. I doubt 
whethex such affliction * improves ’ um, but I know that it dtepem us. . . . 
From such long dangerous exercises of self-mastery one emerges another 
man, with several additional interrogation marks — above all, with the will 
to question henceforward more, more profoundly, more strictly, more sternly, 
more wickedly than has ever been questioned on earth before.” 

It was in this spirit that he chose to regard his own illneas not as 
a hindrance to his vocation, bat aa a final consecration, the great 

* ** Der Atheismai war Das, was mioh sa Sebopenhaner filhrte.'* (FteCiee to the 
second edition of the UnzritgemSeie fietcaobtangen,'* written in 1868.) 
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tli« pcUe to prove oneself a match for fat 6 » iromcally victorions over 
lier worst assanlts, and dying proudly when it is no longer possi^ 
iso live prondly.” , Soch a moc^ of strong, stern, hard matter^o^ 
faotneas ’* rejects with disdain the oonsolations of the Ideal, in whatever 
form religion or philosophy may proffer them ; it has no use for them, 
hecanse it knows itself atroM enough to bear the actaal. Such a 
tnood he praises in Thacydmes and the older Hellenes, in oontrabt 
with Plato, Plato is n coward in presence of reality, eonseqiu iUlt/ 
ht takes refuge in the ideal ; Thucydides is master of himself, con- 
eseqnently he maintains power also over things." In another place he 
^ees his ideal in the conduct of the Indiaa brave in face of his tor- 
jnentors, “ We learn to confront affliction with onr pride, oat scorn, 
our strength of will, doing like the Indian, who, however sorely he 
uiay be tortured, takes revenge on hta tormentor by his bad tongue." 
'^Ihe last touch spoils the dignity oC the situation, though characteristic 
^enough of Nietzsche's own procedure. He expresses his conception 
more finely in an earlier aphorism. ** The lie,” he says, with which 
on her lips Arria died -Path, mm dviet - casts into shade all the 
truths which were ever spoken by mortals. It is the only holy lie 
which has become famous ” 

It will not be denied that the attitude, like Milton s conception of 
the archangel ruiued, possesses a grandeur of its own. It is the 
tfipotheosis of courage, of revolt, of unconquerable will. One may 
Admit also that, in the godless, chance*guided world of Nietzsche's 
fantasy, such a temper must be, for the nobler spirits, the natural, 
nay, the only possible, armour agidust fate. But can it be claimed, 
.as Nietzsche claims for it, that this desperate bravado is the mood of 
spiritual health ? Must not the strongest reason snap under a con- 
itlnuanoe of the intolerable tension ? Is it not plain, in his own case, 
iliat the bow is already bent almost to breaking? And if this is so, 
«an we say that there is more of smiity in that other mood of forced 
^gaiety in which he calls upon us to laugh at the eternal comedy of 
>6x18161100,” and to laogh loudest at all that mankind has hitherto 
held most sacred ? ” Laughter is his latest panacea. To laugh and to 
<daniiB is the final lesson of wisdom which Zarathnstra inonloates upon 
iiis Mowers with an iteration which becomea an aSeotatioii : 

▼OL. Lxxm. 8 0 
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** lift np your hearts, my br^ihren, high and still higher : And do not 
forget your legs : lift your too, ye good dancers, and better still, if ye 
stand npon your heads. This crown of laughter, this garland of roses : 1 
myself {iaoed this crown upon my head, 1 mysdf hallowed my laughter.. 
1 found no other to-day strong enough to do so.** 

This ostentatioas merriment is eren more unnatural than the wiU 
defiance of which it is, at bottom, only a transparent disguise. The 

lie ” is here no longer holy. 

If such is the attitude of the Nietsschian philosopher towards 
ematence as a whole, what code of morals, we may ask, will he 
guide himself in his dealings with his fellow men ? The answer to 
this question will enable ns to fill in the ontlinbs of ** the higher 
man," and will introduce ns to Nietssche’s most characteristic doctrines. 
For, however widely philosophers may differ on questions of meta- 
physics and theology and on the nltimatedmais and sanction of morality^ 
they are almost universally at one as to the general nature of th» 
moral ideal, and, more particularly, as to the importance in this idea> 
of the idtmifitic virtues. But it is as the preacher of a new ethic that 
Nietzsche claims for himself epoch-making significance. ** Break in 
pieces, break in pieces tbe old tables," is the cry of Zarathustra to hi& 
disciples; there is an ancient delnsion called good and evil.” 
** Morality itself as problem,*^ is one of the phrases in which Nietzscho 
formulates his sense of his own position as something new in thei 
world. And the title of his last work was to be the " Umwerthnng 
aller Werthe," the transviJuation of aU values — the reversal of all 
accepted ideals. 

There is some danger of misunderstanding at this point, owing to 
the nature of the descriptions which he sometimes gives of his position'. 
There is no title, for example, which he is fonder of parading than 
that of “ Immoralist " ; his doctrine, he tells us, is ** beyond good and! 
evil." But tbe primary meaning of these {dirases is not, as might be> 
supposed, a revolt from all elbical norms and restraints, and a 
justification of every animal impulse as such. The position is one 

beyond our good and evil " ; it implies a revision of accepted moral 
standards, but not the denial of standards altogether. Zarathustra 
breaks the old tables of the law ; but^ in tbe same breath, the work of 
the creative thinker is proclaimed to be the writing of new values on 
new tables. In a fine passage he laments the danger of the noble 
who have cast off the restraints of the old morality ; 

** Alas, I knew noble ones who lost their highest hope, and then they 
traduced all high horn. They lived shamelesBly in the lusts of moment, 
and their aims reaped scarry beyond the paesing day. . . . Once they 
thoi^fht to become heroes, now they are voluptuaries. But by my love and 
kope^ 1 beseech thee, throw not away the hero in thy soul, hmd saoied thy 
highest hope." 
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And iguii addmung his wonld-be f ollowen^ lie ados atomly wlsetther 
th^ ace fit for thefxeedom be ofbia: ** Oanst tb<ra give thyself tUee 
evil and thy good, and aospend thy will over thee aa a law? Oaiuit 
thoa be thine own judge and the avenger of thine own law?*' If 
not, he propheaies that they will not be able to endure the teiriUe 
lonelineas to whidi he oalls them ; they are not of snoh as he deaireB 
for hia followers. Zarathnatra’a accent, indeed, in these and many 
other paasagea, ia that of one odHng men to a warfare*-*not only a 
warfore tgainst the snperatition of the past, but a warfare against 
ignoble ease and ignoble virtaea— in which they are called to endure 
hardness, as good soldiers of the new ideal. spare not my 
warriors,” he cries ; and again, “ what warrior desires to be spared ? * 
Obedience and self-saorifioe appear as virtues under the new dispensa- 
tion as under the old. *‘To a good warrior ‘thou shalt'aonuds 
pleasanter than * 1 will.’ ” ” 1 love him who labours and invents, that 
he may bnild the honse for the higher man, and who prepares for him 
earth and beast and plant; for, in so doing, he wills his owu 
disappearance (Unteigang.) ” " Virtae is the will to disappear and 
an arrow of yearning.” 

Bat this transcendental altruism is to be practised not in the 
interests of present humanity, bat of that higher and nobler race 
which shall indeed be dir Sim der EnU — ^the sense or meaning of 
the world. Man is but a transition figure, ** a rope stretched between 
beasf and Ud^ermensrh” a stage to be snrmonnted and left behind. 
His virtue lies in his readiness to sacrifice himself on the altar of the 
future. As for the present breed of men, Nietzsche ia at no pains to 
conceal the contempt — nay, disgust (Ekif) — with which they inspire 
him. His ethic is therefore at the furthest remove from the ideal oi 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and the democratic 
ideal of equality which is sometimes connected with it as a corollary. 
We have seen his scorn of *'the green-grazing happiness of the 
herd” ; and as regards the other point, there is nothing on which he 
more constantly insists than the natural inequality of men. 1 will 
not be mixed up and confounded with these preachers of equality,” 
he cries passionately; '*men are not equal, and, what is more 
they shall not become equal.” There is no virtae, moreover, in 
numbers. A petty pleasure does not lose its pettmess because it is 
widely shared, nor does an ignoble ideal become more worthy because 
it is reaUsed in a vast number of individuals. A spedes is not 
judged by the number of its specimens, but the chuacter of its 
highest types. Height, not br^th, is what we ought to aim at. 
Tto oult d the noble inffividnal, represented as ** a link betvdxt 
us and the orowning laoe^” partly as an 0iS<4a4tsel^ becomes thus 
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mibt with all the leveUbg tendenoiee of hie age^ an antiqtie ideal 
Ml oontraated with the Ohriatian preoept which incataataa that 
whoBoever will be the chieibct, shall be the senraot of all. 
Bat, as compared with the Hellemo or Bomaa ideal, it repudiates 
that devotion to the State which formed so large a pifft of ancient 
viitoci Nietssche is fierce in his polemic against modem attempts 
to revise this conceptioii, whether they take the form of socialistic 
Utopias or the miUtaty Ohanrinism of &e new German Bmpiie. He 
preaches a doctrine of the most intense indivuhalism. The principle 
of nationality, and patriotism itself, is for him the symbol of medioority, 
of enslavement to ontwom ideals. We cosmopolitans, we go^ 
Europeans,'’ are the tides he bestows upon his emancipated followers. 
In thns loosening the individnai from his social and politioal ear- 
roandings, Nietzsche porsues his individoalism to the verge of 
anarchism. Detached himself by the circamstanoes of his life from 
the ties of country and of family, a lonely wanderer from one inter- 
nsAional health-resort to another, and inceesanily engaged in the 
onHiare of his own personality, he seems to have involuntarily gene- 
ralised this abnormal experienoe in his sketch of the ideal Earopean. 
It is oertain, at all events, that he inverts the nsnal relation of the 
individnai to society, the State, and hnmanity. Even those who 
insist most strongly on the perfection of individnai character as the 
true end of moral discipline have placed the realisation of that per- 
fection to a very large extent in the service of the general weld.' The 
general weal is the objective end in the promotion of which the 
individnai forgets his own personality, attaLning in this very process 
the highest snl^eotive perfection of which he is capable. Bat this is 
entirely reversed with Nietzsche. 

** There are only three respects,” he had already said in his early essay on 
History, ** in which the masses appear to me to deserve a glance— first, 
as blurred copies of great men, executed on bad paper and from worn-out 
plates; secondly, as opposition to the great ; and lutly, as instruments of 
the great ; for the rest, let them go to the devil and to statiatios." 

So now, he says, ** a people is the cirenit which nstnre makes to 
arrive at siz or seven great men ” ; and he commends it as 

the essence of a good and sound aristocracy that it feels itself not as 
function (whether of the throne or of the community), but as the sense 
(Sinn) and ultimate justification of the whole— that it accepts, therefore, 
with a good conscienoe the sacrifice of innumerable men, who, /or its sakSf 
must be depressed and xeduoed to incomplete men, slaves, instruments. Its 
fundamental belief must be that society has a right to exist not for the sake 
of society, but only as the substructure and Studding on which a sdect 
species of beings may rise to their higher mission, and, In general, to a 
higher existence” (“ Jenseits,” 341). 

From the same poiiit of view, he wonld have the elect few regard the 
mass of mankind : 
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Mmgs to theeBeecceof ibe diBti&guidied Bonl; 1 mean hy 
that the immorahle belief that, to a being <like us/ other bei^are natnvally 
in 6ubjeotk»i~4uid have to sacrifice uemselTes.^ The distinguished soul 
accepts this fact of its egoism without any ^estion, moreover, without any 
feeliDg of hanihness, oompulsion, or arbitrariness a^ut it; rather as 
something that has its bams doubtless in the primitive law of things” 
C«JenBiata,”256). 

It is easy to see that this implies Ae elimination of the more 
distinctly Christian virtues from the ideal of nobility or diatinotion 
(Vomehniheit). Not sacrifice of self, but a lofty aooeptanoe of the 
sacrifices of others; not humility, but a fixed couscioDSuesB of 
superiority; not oompassion for week and sufibring. but an 
indifference, as of Nature herself, to the failurea in life's struggle ; on 
the other hand, a glorification of power (Macht) in whatever form (be 
it physical strength and beauty, swift intelligence, or inflexible will), 
aristooratio hauteur, distiuctioD of manners, an Olympian freedom 
from prejudice amounting to an absence of all belief whatsoever— 
these are the chief oharaoteristios of “ the distbguished Kgo ” The 
one article of his creed is the supreme value and beauty of the type 
which he represents. But this gospel of the pride of life, based upon 
nature though it professes to be, is, even yet, not a mere lapw into 
selfish indulgence. Flesh and blood cannot eaaly achieve distinction 
in any direction, and even the grandiose egoism of the distinguished, 
personality is an ideal. Nietzsche himself regarded it as the hard-* 
won*prize of lifelong discipline, nay, of generations of breeding. In 
fact, just as this ethic shows a pitiless indifference to the sufferings of 
the masses, by whose sacrifice the ax or seven great men become 
possible, so it is relentlesB and unsparing in its demands upon those 
who aspire to realise its ideal. We have heard the language oi 
Zaratbostra to his disciples. ‘'Ye shall have it harder and harder/' 
he cries to them again ; ** only so does man wax in stature.” ** Let 
us not undervalue the privDege of the mediocre," Nietzsche says in 
another place; *‘life always becomes harder towards the summit— 
the cold increases, responsibility increases.” Nor did he spare him* 
self. He, too, is, after all, ** only a bridge ” between the decadents of 
our present dviliution and the higher man of “ the great noon " A 
sympathetic German critic * goes so iar as to suggest that the constant 
gnawing sense of the discrepancy between the Zamthustrarself of his 
prophetic vision and the Nietzsche-self of nineteenth century reality 
was one of the principal features of the strain which eventually 
brought about his mental collapse. Frau Andreas-Salomd, in her 
book on Nietzsche, suggests the same idea ; “ he becomes at list a 
double figure, half sick and suffering man, half redeemed and laugh* 
ing tTshemensek.” 

« Sinnel ia the Zeitscbxift fttr PhOosophie,*' vo\ lOV. 
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By my of justifying or eipiaining the eontnst betmen hie new* 
old gospel of the masterful Ego and received ethical notions^ Nieteabhe 
appeals to histoiy, of udiich he has his own reading to offinr ns. Two 
^metrically opposite systems of moralitgr, he maintalmy are at issue 
with one another in the past history of mankind — ^the morality of 
the masters and the moralify of the slaves {Hmm^mord and Skkvm* 
f/iml). His theory is staM most fnlly in the^last part of Beyond 
Good and Evil/’ and the first part of The Genealogy of Uondity/' 

Moral distinctions took their rihe either among a ruling race filled with 
a gratifying consciousness of the difference between itself and the subject 
population — or among subjects, slaves, dependants of every degree. In the 
first case, when it is the ruling class whidi determines the notion good, it 
is the proud and elevated stat^ of the soul which are felt as distinctive and 
as determining the order of rank. The highborn man separates from himself 
the beings in whom the opposites of these proud and devated states find expres- 
sion. He despibes them. In this first Hnd of morality, the opposition good 
and bad gut und schlecht ’) it will be noted, is eqnivadent to distinguished 
or well-boiTi and contemptible; the opposiriou good and evil or wicked 

gut und bohe*) has another origin ** Jenseits/’ p. ^43).* 

In the Genealogy of Morals,” he expressly combats the moral 
» psychologists who derive the approbation witih which unselfish actions 
are regarded from their usefulness to the recipients, and the praises 
which these consequently bestow upon them. 

f 

** The judgment good,” he insists, “ was first made not by those to whom 
kiadness (Gute) is shown. Bather it was Hhe good ’ themselves, that is, 
the well-born, the powerful, those higher iu position and magnanimous in 
temper, who first felt and rated themselves and their doings as good, that 
is to say, of the first order, in contrast to everything low, base-minded, 
mean, and vulgar. From this patifios of diOMvse they first assumed the 
right to create values and to coin names of values. . • • The pathos 
of distinction and distance, the permanent and dominant feeling of a higher 
ruling race in relation to a lower race— to something * beneath "them — that 
is the origin of the contrast between good and bad ” t 

“It is otherwise with tlie second type of morality—tbe ^ slave-morality.’ 
riuppose that the oppressed, the sufiering, tliose who are not free, who are 
uncertain of thembclves and weary — suppose that these moralise, what will 
be the common eh^ment in their moral estimates ? PiM)hably a pessimistic 
mspioion in regard to the whole situation of mankind will find expression. 
The eye of Uie slave rests with disfavour upon the virtues of the powerful ; 
ho fet^ scepticism and distrust, a r^netMuU of distrust, in regard to every- 
thing *good’ that such ciicles hold in honour ; he would fain persuade him- 

* Nietssobe buttiesBes this view by a few etymolodoal ooDsideratiens. He points 
to the oonoeotion between aehlechtt bod, and nhUefi, plain. **lfalii8’' he oonneots 
with ftihat, and infen that it was an epithet applied by the Azyona to the darker- 
•Idiiaed and inferior race that preoeded them. “Good” he conneots with Goth. 
JBomu, old Latin, duonw, he interprets aa meaning originally a man of fends, a 
warrior. “ Pare ' means jnst a man who washes himself ; and the epithet becomes 
a aooial tonohstone when the supremacy is in the hands of a priestly oaste. 

Genealogy of Morality,” 19. 
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6elf tltot even their happiness is not genuine. On the other hand, those 
sjiudities ore brought into prominence and covered with light, which serve to 
ease the existence of the suffering ; compasfdon, the kind, hdpful hand, the 
warm heart, patience, industry, htimiiity, friendliness, receive here their 
meed of honour. Foi* tliose ore the most useful qualities, and almost the 
only means to make the pressui-e of existence endurable. A sUve-mmulity 
is essentially a morality of utility (K utolichkeits-moral). Here it is that the 
celebrated contrast of * good * and * evil * arises. Power and dangerousness, 
<a certain terriblene^s, refinement and strength, which does not admit of being 
despised-irthese are felt as belonging to evil or wickerlne&s. According to 
dave-morality, therefore, the wicked man arouses fear, whereas, according to 
master-morality, it is precisely the good man who arouses fear, and desires to 
arouse it, while the bad man is felt to be contemptible " Jonseits,^' p. 210). 

Or as he puts it more bitterly in a section of the Genealogy *’(p. 15); 

“ Weakness is lyingly converted into merit, powerlessne^s which do<‘B not 
Mvonge becomes goodness of heart, a nen*oiis abjeclnoss becomes humility, 
and subjection to those one hates is styled obedience. The inolfensive quality 
of the weak, cowardice itself, in which they are so rich, their standing-befove 
(he door, their enforced waiting -all this conics liei*6 into good repute as 
patience ; and the w.uit of ])Ower to revenge themselves is called the want of 
• lesire to do so, perhaps oven forgiveness.” 

The morality of the herd (Heerden-nioral, ITeerdenthier-moral) is 
another of his favourite epithets for the current system of ethical 
values, and it is to the baneful infiuence of Christianity that^he traces 
its predominance. Hence, instead of the antithesis of master* and 
elave-moralityi he frequently— especially in hb latest writings— 
employs the terms noble morality and ** Christian morality ” to 
express the same opposition. 

“The Jews," he “a people ‘bom to blavory,’ according to Tacitus 
and the wiiole ancient woidd, brought about that masterpiece — the reversal of 
Values Willi tliem liegins the revolt of the vlaves in morality. 

He Bummarbes tbs whole process of European history daring the 
Hast two thousand years as a conflict between Rome and Judma 

Genealogy,” 51). In (.^hrbtbnity the Jewish nation took Us mmortal 
revenge upon mankind.* 

“ The Ghrbibn movement as a European movement, from the beginubg, 
was a collective movement of all kinds of outcast and refuse elements. It 
appealed to all the disinherited, it had its allies everywhere. Christianity 
lias at its basb the raneune of the sick, the instinct opposed to the healthy, 
opposed to healthfulnesh. Everything well constituted, proud, high-fipirited, 
and, above all, beauty, pains it in ear and eye.” “ Once more I remmd the 

* JesuB himself Nletssche regards on the whole as an amiable enthnsiaBt of the type 
v£ Tolatoi ; “in reality there has been only one Christiaii, and he died on the Cross.” 

Historical Chriatianity is for him the creation of Paul— •“ Paul the incarnated, 
geninsdnspiied Ohandala hatred against home, against the world— the Jew, the 
eternal Jew par excellence ” ( Work*«, vol. zi. 345, English tnnidation). 
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mdm of Uie iaivloable oipradim of Paul: ^The toaoi tluii|8 of tlia 
worl^ the fMth things of the wochit and the things that «o 
did God dboose.’ That was the f(Hnaak>--d6oadenoa oonqnend in hoa 
mgno^ (zi. 825). ^ Both OhnstUnity and Buddhism,” he says in another 
plane, **take on principle the part of the failores ; th^ hare preserred too» 
much of that vMck ongM to ptritk, Christianity aooordin^y is xnainlsr 
responsible forthedetenoration of the European race”* (** Jenseits,” 91). 

Whatever dements of troth are embodied in the lafegoing theoiyr 
—as, for example, the decisive importanoe ascribed to OhristiaBity im 
the moral history of mankind, the recognition of the piominenoe givezr 
to different virtoes in different ages of the world's history, in different 
oommonities, and even in diffmnt olassea of the same oommonity— w 
theory which proposes to explain the growth of the altmistic virtaen 
as the result either of au undergronud conspiracy on the part of the 
enslaved and oppressed in general, or of a devilish instinct of revenge 
on the part of outcast Jews in particular, f is not deserving of 8erion& 
consideration. As a oonstraotion of history it is on the level of the» 
philoeo^diy of ** The Jolly Beggars " — 

*' Courts for cowards were erected, 

Cborohes baUt to please the pri»i.'’ 

The idea of two diametrically opposed systems of morality will noSt 
atsnd examination for a moment. The two sets of virtnes, so far 
ih&y an ethical qtaxlUies at all, are not subversive of one another, bub 
complementary. The modem ided aims at combining, as far as pos* 
fiible, the excellences of pagan and medieval virtue. While setting 
aside ascetic travesties of Ghristian doctrine, it seeks to avoid the stilt 
more dangerous extreme of ignoring what Christianity has done to 
chasten, to deepen, and to sofben the moral temper of mankind. Bat 
Nietasohe, holding by the abstract antithesis of the two systems, i» 
goaded ly his hatred of Christianify into a more and more extreme* 
statement of the opposed ideal, till he ends by celebrating the rapacity 
of the beast of prey as the basis, not to say the essence, of all ** noble 
virtue. When this point is reached, then, donbtless, a fundamentab 
contrast can no longer be denied ; but it is the contrast between any 

* **OhriBtianStj/’ wiiten «o Xogli^l disciple eDgaginglj, "ib jest a de\ke for 
eeabliog iufeiior human beings to nuuntain tbemselvet in exUtence by snrreptltioaa 
means ; it is a psychical device, somewhat analogous to various physical devices for 
the same purpose, such as the ink of the cutMe-Ush, the venom of the serpent, the 
stench of the skunk, the quills of the porcupine, the various foroM of mimkry, &o.”* 

**The greatest philosophical discovery of mcriem limes,” he remarks, *'has bera tbSb 
asoertauiing of the true function of Christianity. It is a disoovery superior even la 
. im^tance to Darwin's disoovery, to which, however, it really forms the complemenf 
and completion. ... We have at last got a thoroughly sohmtiflc philosophy of history,, 
now that the extraordinary phenomenon of Christianity, which was so long an anoii^y. 

• has been satisractorilj explained in strict accordance with Darwinian pmoiides.'* At 
last !-(7b‘iferro»r, July 1896. p. 47.) 

t '^AChandala morality brm out of resentment and impotent reveuge. Paul waa 
the gfuatest of aU apostles of rexengc ” (zi. 31 1). 
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ctbkally eoBtnlkd (m , any hnmui) aad tin sMiely ■mnd life* 
of iutLaeft tad fane. “At the baiiarf all thaw dfatteguiehed weae,” 
Im teOa “ tlie beaet of pnj is not to be the nagiiifi- 

oent Uoad beaet namii^ wantonly in aeaioh of eiotoy and prey ” 
(“Geaealogiek” 88). 

“ The moralists,” he oomplains, ** seem to have a hatred of the piimeval 
forest and the iropioB. . . . People utterly misundentand the beast of prey 
and the <» p^y (OaBsar Borgia, for example), so long as they seek for 
something morhid at the bottom of these healtbiet*»t of all tropknl monsters. ” 

He retoms more than onoe to Borgia, and he is never tired iik 
these later books of prodaiming his admiration for the paganism oC 
the Benaissanoe, as the last great age in European cnltnre. ** Yirtnei 
in the Benaissanoe style, virtue free from any moralic add.” In 
one of the last pages he wrote, he sees the vision of Caasar Borgia as 
Pope: 

** A spectacle so ingenious, so wonderfully paradoxical at the same time,, 
that all the divinities of Olympus would ha\p had occasion for an immottal 
peal of laughter. Well, thtU would have been the triumph for which / 
alone am longing at present : Christianity would have b^n done awapi 

But this fair promise of a brighter day was blighted. " Jndma triumphed 
agaii^ immediately, thanks to that thoroughly low-class movement 
of revenge— of German and English origin — called the Beforma- 
tion No donbt an insane desire to shock and defy ordinary opinion 
has mnoh to do with such ntterances j but they prove, none the lees,, 
how rapidly his championship of the pagan ideal degenerates into a. 
glorification of mere animalism. And it must do so in the case of 
modern Enropean ; for, having once attained to the ethical insight of 
Christianity, mankind cannot revert to a lower type without a conscioua 
apostacy from its own higher self, which mides immoral or sinfat 
what to pre-Christian civilisation m%ht be natural or innocent la 
Nietzsche's case the process was hastened by the atmosphere ofi 
habitual contempt for his fellow men in which he lived, and which* 
ended by blighting his moral nature to the root. 

Hence, although primarily (as has been indicated above) the 
expression ** Beyond Good and Evil is intended to mean beyond 
the oDirent Christian or altroietio morality, it becomes, after all,, 
equivalent to a denial of the moral point of view altogether. Forget- 
fal of what he himself says about the strennonsnesa of the discipline 
that must be faced by those who would live the higher life, he 
seemingly falls bsok upon instinct pore and simple : Everything good 
is instinct — and consequently easy, necessary, free.*’ Forgetting what 
be said about tbe human ideal, aa oonsistiz^ in the e|Mtnalisatim 
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“ Wh^ be desireB,^* of .tlie 

life, in contrast to the ooltuie of tb descending (Cltristo^^ 
which surrounds us. Whereas the hotter onltnie is stee^ in theTapoors 
of a sultry, enervating moiidism, the cidture of^e ascending life 
sterner, namely, to a purdy biological a»d artistic, conception of than ahd 
theworld«” 


One drift of thought, says Dr. Tille, in his preface to the eleventh 
volume of the works, pervades its somewhat miscellaneous contents : 

'• Physiology as the criterion of value of wliatever is human, whether 
called art, culture, or religion. Physiology as the sole arbiter of what is 
groat and what is small, what is good and what Ls i)ad.'’ 


This is put forward with all the naive enthusiasm of a disciple ; bot^ 
again, tbe position will not bear examination. Human life means 
{nimaiily emancipation from the necessltation of instinct ; it means 
the control and guidance of instinct by a self-oonscioas being, h the 
interests of some larger and more permanently satisfying end. 
Meagre at first, the conception of this end grows with his grow^, that 
is to say, with the progress of the race ; but it is the first step that 
costs. It is the break with instinct tfiat first renders human life 
possible. Hence to fall back upon instinct here is certainly to get 
rid of Moralismns,” but at the expense of suppressing the human 
clement altogether. Moreover, to thrust man hack in this fashion 
among his animal predecessors coutradicts Nietzsche's own doctrine 
of aspiration after the Uehermensch." AH beings hitherto” he 
eays in Zaratiinstra,” created something b^ond themselves ; and 
will ye be the ebb of this great flood and rather return to tlie animal 
than overcome and surpass man All analogy would Indicate that 
the line of such evolution must lie in tbe strengthening and deepening 
of just those attributes whidi are typically human, as distinguished 
from those which we share with other animal spemes. 

Nietzsche, however, leaves ns in no donbt as to his ultimate positaon 
— ^it is **to translate man back again into nature ” ; to make legible 
again upon the palimpsest **the terrible original text, hmo natura,** 
**Obh*gation (SchMigkeit) isa stupid old prejudice and misnuderataiid- 
hag!* ^Bemorse of oonadence isindeoent” ''Morafity andieligkiii,” 
in aborts ** belong entirely to the psydbology of error.” Freewill is 
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tb9 pnefiftb at the head of the old commonwealthe* « « « Men 
wove imagined to be free in order that they might be condomned and 
{moislM. • . • Nov, when ve have enteied on a movement in tlie opposite 
direotioD, when we immoraliste espedallj endeavour with all our power to 
remove out of the world the notions of guilt aud punishment, and boek to 
deanse {j^oholc^, histoiy, nature, social institutions, and sanctions from 
these notions, there is not, m our eyes, any more fundamental antagonism 
than that of theologians who, with the notion of a moral order of the world, 
go on iatnttng th mtocence of htwnmq wiih fnmxshment mt^ 

And again: 

What naivete it shows to say * Man ought to l)e so md so ' lie ility ex 
hibits to us an enchanting wealth of tvjies a lu\uinnt piodigihty oi foims 
jnd tt msformations , and some pa1tr\ hodman of a moralist i>s iMth k gard 
to it, ‘ No, man ousfht to bo difTeitnt Ife e\en knows hov man ought to be, 
this parawte and bigot , ho paints hiui'n U on the wall, and sa>s Ek e homo * 
But even if the moialist diji*tts lumsilf m(iel> to the indi\i luil, and says, 

* joM ought to be so iud w>, he still continues to ludce himself iiduulous 
The individual in his antecedents and his consequt nth it a piece of late . . « 
To hay to him, * Altei thjsclf, is to letpme e\ery thing to iiltei itself ' 

Here at least we have got down to fundamentals, where argument 
becomes impossible. If any man can accept this position as true, it is 
vain (as Berkeley said in another connection) to pretend to dispute 
him out of li But 1 / it is true, one would like to know why 
Nietzsche should taint the innocence of becoming” by his frenzied 
attacks upon modem morality and civilisation. These decadents, with 
their beliefs and practices, are simply some of nature’s ** enchanting 
wealth of types ’ Surely , to condemn their tendencies, to judge them 
in any way, is to forget one’s i6h and behave like any paltry hodman 
of a mondist.” 

Kefutatiemof the doctrines here amved at is, I conceive, not called 
for. Nietzsche has saved his critics trouble, for he has himself drawn 
the last ooDsequences of his theory. It would be indecent ” to do 
more. Society has various devices for protecting itself against the 
leorudescence of ** the magnificent blond beast roamiug wantonly in 
eearch of victory and prey.” The nltimate resort is to shoot at sight. 
The beaat, it may be add^, is part of the innocence of beooming/’ 
inasmuch as it does not belong to the ethical world at all ; but a 
man acling upon the instincts of a wild beast is an approximate defini* 
tion of a devil. 

Dr. Tille, Nietzsche’s English editor and translator, has laid great 
etreas in hia Introdnction tipon the connectiem between Nietzsche and 
Darwin. He has even written a book to prove that Nietzsche’s new 
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npontiie straggle for exiatenee; whieh he dietmeleriaei as **mii in*, 
credibly one-sided doatrine,^ if taken to beadeaetiption of the nonual 
aspect of life in natnie« 

Bat, apart from oritioisma in detaOi the affinity of Nietaadie’a maia 
doctrine to the Udogical theory of natoral adection— ^if not its lineal 
descent from it— -is not to be denied. In the more bgennona writings 
of his first period, he blames Stranss severely for grafting npon his 
praise of Darwin an ethic qnite inconsistent with Darwinian principles.. 

A gennine Darwinian ethic serionsly carried ont . . . would have 
to start boldly from the helium omntum iordrtf omnei, and be able to 
dednoe moral precepts for life from the privileges of the stronger.*' 
He had not himself at that time elaborated or explicitly accepted 
Booh an ethic, as appears from a cnrions passage in ^e second 
of the ** Unseasonable Beflections,** in whbh he speaks of tho 
doctrine of ** the flaidity of all conceptions, types^ and spemes, the 
absence of any cardinal distinction between man and beast** as 

doctrines which 1 consider to be true, bat dfadly** (I 189); Vat the 
idea of an ethic on purely nainralistic principles already hovered 
before his mind, and th(«re was much in his way of thinking, even at 
this stage, which painted to such a consummation. Whether we talk 
of a straggle for existence or a straggle for power is indifieient in am 
ethical regard ; what is common to both is the acceptance of the sel^ 
assertion of the strong at the expense of the weak as the nniversal 
law of natnre, and (when transferred to ethics) as the sufficient law 
of life. The relentless suppression of the weak is nature’s method of 
improving the physique and capacity of a spedes ; it oonseqnentlj 
becomes the corner-stone of the new ethics. 


** The weak and ill-oonstituted shall perish first principle of cur charity. 
And ]^ple shall help them to do so (xl 242) . . . Sympathy thwarts, on 
the wnole, the law of development, which is the law of selection. It pre> 
serves T^hat is ripe for extinction ; it resists in favour of life’s disinherited 
and condemned ones , it gives to life itself a gloomy and questionable aspect 
1^ the abundance of the ill constituted of all kinds whom it maintains in 
life . . . Nothing in our unsound modernism is unsounder than Christian 
sympathy. To be a physician here, to be pitiless here, to apply the knifo> 
here — ^that belongs to us, that is our mode of charity.” 

Hietxsohe has thns the rare merit of (at least theoretical) conautency.. 
In hia avowed enterprise of translating man back into nature he haa^ 
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mold TmiiMralv^^ maa, the amoal, Iim e&ded tqr Ummiog to Im 
fMAMwa (A aU bii isotlnoti” Oenoalogy,” 72). Ba 6 k» thertfoi^, 
^ ioi tl lffl li^ to ** tho mlguud text ’’ of man* 

Beddea tiiia wild-be^ theory of ethics, however, Niebeohe oarniee 
Us pare and nnmitigated naturalism to its nltimate oonolmaon, by den} - 
isg the validity of tiie distinction between truth and falsehood. Troth, 
fie says roundly, is the last iUusbn of the metaphysicians, the last 
moral pr^*adice to be parted with. The belief in truth is one of 
nature’s expedients for the preservation of a livbg creature, or the 
perfecting of the breed. Tinbat is physiologically demanded for the 
maintenance of life we prononnce to be true. But to suppose that 
truth is of more value than illusion for such a purpose is ** the worst 
proven assumption in the world ” The question of real truth aud 
falsehood is, in fact, one which, from the point of view of pure natu- 
ralism, cannot be raised ; it cannot come into oonsideration as more 
than ** a particular kind of such as happens to be necessary 

for the preservation of beings like us.” Nietzsche stands probably 
4slone among naturalistic thinkers in recognising the neoessity of this 
<x>nBeqaenoe. It was not always so with him* In the works of his 
•second, or transitional period, he is still in the position of the ordinary 
free-thinker ’’ , devotion to truth is still his ideal, and intelleotnal 
lionesty the virtue on which he loves to descant But in the Gene- 
Uogy of Morality " he turns round to twit * all these pale ptheists ” 
with their enslavement to this last and most sedoctive form of the 
4a8oetic ideal 

These aie still fat fiom btiiig f*e( spiiitb, Jbr thef/ 8 hU hdieve tn intdi 
*>¥11611 tht Ohiistiau cxusulois in theKast Ciimo upon the immable Onlerof 
Jtssasbins. that ozdei of fcee thiiikeis imi etctlUnety whobo lowest giade lived 
in an obedicine snch as no monkish ordei ever realised, they got a hint by 
^uie means or otlnr of the symbol and password lliat ^as leserved for the 
higher giades alone, as their hscretim * Nothing is true, everything is per- 
mitted.’ ** tfvtslUs iBt waHiTj aUe» erhvU, Well, tliat mdA freedom 
of spirit ” (p l>l 4 ). 

It is to the credit of Nietzsche’s intellectnal insight that he 
perceived the necessity of this oonclusion ; it is characteristic of his 
peculiar oonrage that he did not shrink from formnlating it. Bat a 
«ooEQdo8io& which involves the complete disintegration both of morality 
find of knowledge is, at most, a redw^tio ad cibrndum of the premisses 
which lead to it To be more accurate, there can be no conclnsion, 
mo avgmneat at all, where there is no standard of truth. In sncb a 
case one man^s wori is as good as anotfaer^s, and Nietasobe becomes 
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Ae viblua of Ae aune dibrniaa whuA Plato pteased upon Protagonaa : 
if we are to atgne at all, he moat admit that the quikm of Aoae who 
Aiak him falae ia jnst m true as the Aeaia he himaelf detanda^ 
Qtigina% is fhiloBoidiy ia not my of attamment Nietaiehe’a 
eth^ teaching ia aa old aa Oallielea ia Ae Ooryias. Sui theoiy of 
knowled^, wiA ita denial of any olgeotire atandard, and ita anhalitntian 
of Ae benefinal for the tme^ ia anticipated almoat ratbally in Ao 
Frotagonaniam whiA u combated in Ae Theeektu. And yet he ia 
a phenomenon not wiAont aignificanoe at Ae preaent jnnotnrei aa lepre* 
aenting in their moat opnoentrated and logically oonaiatait form ideaa 
which have anbt^ permeated much ot our litcmtore, and which toco 
themaelvea to-day in Ae Preaa wiA a boldneaa which wonld have been 
impoeable twenty yean ago. The rAabilitaAm of Ae fleA, in 
Heme'a ]^ra8e, Ae nnAaining of the alnmbering beaat in man, Ae 
denial (d reaponaibility, Ae repndiation of Ae very idea of moral 
disdpline — ^Aeae are the forcea Aat in many qaartera have oome once 
more to Ae fhmt The battle ia set in array by Ae powers of 
anarchy and animalism against Ae whole ideal of Christian, Aat is to 
say, of modem, dvilisation. In one sense, NietaAe’a views may be 
unworthy of serions diacossion, and Nietzsche himself largely a study 
in mental poAology. It is because he presents us with Ae naked 
iaanes of this oonflirt that Ae foregoing analysis of his ideas has been 
undertaken. 


A. Seth Pbi^<-j,e Pattbon. 
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T he policy to which the liritibh UoTemmeut stands committed in 
the Fu East is based on the fondamental principle andassamp' 
tion that China will continue to exist as a nation and an empire. 
Other Powers hare acted as it' its disruption was so inevitable that 
they must assist 1^ hastening the process. England alone hae 
refrained from exacting eoncessicms from China and adding to her 
embarrassments, for the lease of Wei-hai-Wei is well known to be 
only a formality to secure its retention for Japan, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say to prevent Enssia from securing the- 
other folding leaf of the gate to Pekin,’' to nse the picturesque 
description given of Port Arthur and Wei-hai Wei in 1804 by the 
Emperor of Japan. As prudent men, as the holders of the largest 
stake in the trade and develo]iment of the Chinese dominions, we are 
bound to adopt a policy calculated to secure our objects and to enable 
ns to maintain the position we have so bng possessed. The test of 
our policy in the Far East will be in its results. Is that polity to 
which we are for the moment committed likely to be successful r 
What are the chances one way or the other Ijet ns also not dose 
onr eyes to the fact that the course we pursue can and will be 
snbjeoted to comparison with the alternative policy open to ns of 
coming to an arrangement with llussia for the dividon of China into 
recognised spheres of authority, inflnence, and in the end absolnte 
possessum. Onr policy is on the face of it the less self-seeking and 
the nobler ; but it it Ms of snocess the future will pronounce it the 
inferior, and onr descendants will blame ns for havbg lost the whole 
where we might have secured a part. 

The question of the hour in the Far Bast is then : How China msj 
yet be saved ; and it is enconragiBg to fed that Jqpan regards the 
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eared in her own desfto. 

Ohina cannot sare herself. If the absotnte indispntaUe tmth of 
this assertion were realised, we should have the aatisfaction of seebg 
'bglishmen in the Far East bmce themselves to such an effort as 
f Hive made in India against the French and Stamford Baffles in the 
ArchipelagD against the Dutch. Nothing less will suffice to beat 
iCussia in China, and if I can reveal in some degree the present 
lelplessness of China, and the hopeless ignorance and imbecility of her 
hief representatives, some glimmering of the truth may dawn upon the 
umd of the reader of these pages. 

li Hung Chang is the most prominent, the most experienced, and 
in a sense the most clever of Chinese officials. If he is not alive to 
the needs of the situation, we may reasonably conclude that no other 
Chinese Minister is. He came to England in Angnst 1896, and it 
was my privilege to have two long interviews with him. The object 
of those interviews was to expound his policy, and to place it in the 
clearest and most iavonrable light before the British public The ^ 
political interests of ( ^hina, the personal interests of Li Hung Chang , 
at that moment, both pointed to the necessity of candour, and, as 
China wanted a great d ^al from England, it was eqnally obvious that 
she ought to cede sometbmg on her side, and, when she asked for an 
improved tanff, she should have been prepared to give an equivalent 
in increased famlities for trade. To no one shonld these plain facts 
have been clearer than to Li Hung Chang, on the assumption that he 
possessed a clear mind and a modicum of common sense. Yet he 
was not to be induced or led into any view of the situation other than 
Miat China was entitled, as a strict matter of jnstice, to the same tariff 
favours sa Japan had just obtained, and that England’s withholding 
them was tantamonnt to an act of injastice towards China. He 
ignored all that Japan had done to deserve the favour and to inspire 
^nfidence, and he refused to promise a smgle concesmon in return. 
With a (^nical, bnt dangerous, hnmonr he wished it to be given to 
the world that virtne was to be its own reward ; and this was the 
man whom we now know to have had in his portfolio at the very 
moment of my interviews with him the Secret Convention signed with 
Prince Lobanoff a few weeks before at Moscow. Unbendingly pnno- 
tilions towards England, the oonntiy that had refused to play the 
part of frJse friend, Li Hung Chang, the figure-head, if not the 
ml, of Ohineae policy, had eigned away the rights of his empmr 
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(te mt fimportiiit finite^ pJbt (xn the (Mam coast and 
iMiiaeqpiiiiosak Bwna’a ptoonriag tlial vitdty importat Liaotang 
BMiiaioH ivUdi Cbina tasdf liad paid ike Japanese six mUlums 
starling to vsliiiqiiidi. 

But ^ Hong Chang shoi^ complete indifibrenoe to the neoes- 
idty of give and take in a bargidn that was essential for the oontmned 
vigonFi if not esistenoci of the Pekin administrationi his obtaseness 
was still more lemarkaUe when the points disoossed were the present 
condition of his oonntry end the maimer in which he oonld best and 
most quii^ly recover from tbe knock-down blow administered by 
Japan. According to him^ time was of no importance ; a solution 
would be found for all China’s troubles in the course of— cycles. And 
when I pointed oat that not a month, not a day, should be lost, not 
in buying ships, which are absolutely useless to China in the present 
stage of her eiuatenoe, but in preparmg for the military defence of 
Manchuria against KusBian encroachment, he replied that the Bussian 
Siberian railway would not be completed for many years, and that 
when completed it would be a single line, to which he attached no 
very great importance. The reply to this survey of the politioaS 
situation through the spectacles of China’s leading man was given, 
eighteen mont^ after the words were uttered, by the hoistmg of the 
Bussian flag at Port Arthur and Talienwan. 

li Hung Chang spoke not only for himself but for his order 
The Chinese mandarin is absolutely oblivious of all considerations of 
time. Even when he makes up his mind to do a thing it never 
enters his head that there is a difference between doing it at once, oi 
in a year or in ten years. In this respect Chang Yin Huan, the 
special Ambassador for the Diamond Jubilee, was of the same view as 
Li Hung Chang. The sleek occupants of the Yamens, the officials 
who can utiUse their positions for the pei^tration of what are known 
as sqneeaes,” have no appreciation for national necessitieB or perils 
and cling tightly to the belief that aU is for the best in this best 
of all possible worlds.*’ Since the shadow of Shimonoseki firil upon 
China nothing whatever has been done beyond the acquisition of a 
few ships and the engagement of Captain Dundas to resume the work 
which Admiral leiig so admirably performed. By no possibility can 
these vessels, this nncleuB of a new fleet, exeroiBe the least benefloial 
influence on China’s chances in collision with Bosma or with Germany, 
France, Japan, and England, the five Powera from whom directly or 
indirectly she haa to apprehend aggreaaion and apoUation. The 
position is almost inconceivable, and must at any rate be remote when 
a Chinese fleet should turn the scale of maritime power in the waters 
of the Far East. These facts are beyond dispute^ and aa China haa 
done abaoliitely nothbg to strengtken her position, except in a mich 
taken direction, it fdlowaasa matterof coune that ahe is in no better 
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ioondition to defend herself then she woe ooi the summ ol her detejb 
hj the Japanese. The piimarj caoie tit thii ^ 

tfalrndnesa and want of energy of the Ohiooea ofMi aotaaily in 
power whose maximnm eapa^y of rfbrt tuas onl|y g«<mot6d to fho 
giving of oertain orders in fcnwign sUpyafdsi isdid the pe/ment of the 
requisite number of million doUanu %nt It ttmt also Ibe admitted 
that some of their foreign advisers hare taken a mistaken view of the 
situation, and mdted them to de70te their chief energy to the navy 
•instead of to the army without which China cannot defend her own 
frontiers. 

The chief responsibility for the sitnatioa in China, and the help- 
lessnesB to which that country is red need while others decide her fate, 
devolves upon Li Hnng Chang and the Empress Dowager, the two 
personages who have possessed the ruling power"^ daring the last 
generation. Even now they t>e the most powerful members of the 
Ciiineae oligarchy, and it was entirely throngh thoir subservience 
t>) liassia that the iinal stages of the lease of Port Arthur and Talien- 
wan were hurried through so rapidly, and for Enssia so successfully. 
The complaisance of thoi^e dlstiiiguished ]>ersonB to a foreign Power 
which has shown itself extremely exacting to their own country has 
not unnaturally given rise to the darkest suspicions, of which one 
censor bolder than^the rest has made himself tbe exponent ; but without 
going into that matter, it may reasonably be declared that patriotism, 
in the general acceptation of the term, has not been the guiding motive 
iU their conduct. Had it been <>o they would not have gom out of 
their way to rivet the chains round their country, and to facilitate the 
incorporation of all the posso'iSioKS bejond tie Wall in the territory 
of the great White Tk tr. who by their co operation can now look for- 
ward with some degree of confidence t(» the day when one of his 
descendants will occupy tiie Dragon Throne. The measure of oou« 
damnation is not diminished by the fact that daring the twenty- five 
years that these personages held undisputed power, and could order 
things just as they pleased, they neglected the essential duties of their 
. position and allowed the defences of their country to sink into such 
a state of decay, unreadiness, and make-believe as to leave it the 
helpless victim of Japanese aggression. The same mode of doing 
things is in fashion now, and the same all-powerful individuals — for 
in their hands the Emperor has become a mere tool — are preparing 
for China a similar pitfall to that of 1894-5, only on this occasion 
the result will be less remediable and probably fatal. 

Enough has been said to justify the assertion that under the present 
r^ifnct in the hands of those who still wield the effective power of 
the Chioese (Government, there is not the remotest chance of China 
being able to save herself, and time will not be granted to retrieve 
tiie mistakes committed at the present jnnoture. Time is of the first 
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*tittpoitan 0 d^ In t1to pfobleiUi and in replying to the qnestion at the 
'head of thm papevv hoir China may yet be saved, the very first point 
‘W whidi fitMf most be laid is that if the forward movement of 
'Bnisia can be oheched for a few yean, if the farther develop- 
nieat of the process of dismtegrating China can be arrested, the first 
etep win have been taken towards defeatbg the ends of the ambi- 
‘'tioiis policy of Bnssfa, On the British Gbvemment it depends eadn- 
sively whether this respite can be secnred, and whether with the co- 
operation of Japan it will make a firm stand against the further 
encroaehment of any foreign Power on Chinese territory. The British 
Government will have to do a great deal more than it has yet 
achieved or attempted. It began with a flonrish of trampets about 
“ the open door,” and for a moment it stood firm in its purpose by 
placing British men of war alongside Bussian in the liarbour of 
Port Arthur. Bat it has since abated its pretensions, and put up 
with a very inadequate and deceptive arrangement as the equivalent 
for the principle of equal freedom and admission for all nhtionaliiieR 
and for commerce at every point where China tnakef- concessions to a 
Treaty Power. The Poreigii OfSce is staled to liave received a»‘ 
assurance from Bassia that at Tnlienwan and l^ort Arthur, Bugiaiw'*' 
shall enjoy equal trading rights with herself. When Sir Nicholas 
0*Conor received this promise from Count JMouravieff, he was appar- 
ently BO surprised at it that he submitted his telegram to the Bubsian. 
Foreign Minister for the confirmation of its accuracy before despatch- 
ing it. Until Bussia made this plausible statement the relatioiis 
between the two Empires were alleged to be in a highly dangerous 
and critical state, bnt since this assurance perfect harmony is supposed 
to have been restored. 

Yet nothing has been done or is ever likely to be done to give 
reality to the promisos made by Bussia at 1 Vt Arthur and Talienwan 
They are military and not commercial stations. No English merchant 
would deem it worth his while to establish himself under the Bussian aigis 
there any more than has been thought safe or profit .able at VJadIvoslock. 
The Bussian promise is and is known to be a meaningless verbal 
statement made to facilitate the progress of diplomacy, and no one 
thinks it worth while to insist that the true character of the Bussian 
engagement shall be discovered by a prompt demand for its natural 
concomitants if sincerely made, viz., the marking out of a British 
concession and the appointment of a British Consul. Not is this 
hollow arrangement confined to our relations with Bussia. Germany 
has made a similar declaration with regard to Kiaochao, but no one 
thinks of eneroadiiDg on the preserve she has acquired there although 
it is every day being made clearer that she is obtaining a monopoly 
for railways and mines in the province of Shantung, and consequently 
in the direotion eventnally of Pekin. The same remarks apply 
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Kmg-chan-waii ? Leaving aiUhi miifitf wtA mminffim ktm 
employed for allaying tiie urSbatloii d tike l^iga OSMi tike eoaivtiyi 
and onr merchantfi in tbe Eaaft, have to tte nnpleamikt 6ct that 
the natural oatiiets of three great provineea of Ohifu^Tahenwatt ibr 
Manchnria, Eiaochao for Shimtang, and Ewang-chaD*WBii for Ewaagd 
—have passed into the bands of onr trade and poUtioal rivals. The 
loss thus entailed is considerable, bnt the true significance of the loss 
will only become apparent as the decrepitude of China reaches the 
final stage of disinte^tion. 

The fatnre depends, therefore, on the coarse of events in China 
herself, and on the point whether she can be restored to a condition 
•enabling her to take her part in defending her own existence. The 
surrender of territory made by the men now in power may, if those 
who are vitally interested in the resuscitation of China only prove 
equal to the occasion, be deprr of all alarming or iujnrions con- 
sequences. The restoration of China to something approaching the 
military power her popnlation and resonrces would enable her to 
possess, on the condition that an efficient organisation were provided, 
would settle the problem in a different fashion from what is contem- 
plated at St. Petersburg. But two preliminary facta are clear. The 
re-organisation of Chinese power will not be effected by the instru 
mentality of either Li Hong Chang or the Empress Dowager. •Their 
public proceedings daring thirty years were condemned by the fiasco 
of lbyif-5, and since the peacf* of ShimonoEeki they have shown them- 
<selves devoid of patriotism and content to play no other part than that of 
the tools of Russia. vVe must Intk elsewhere for Bssoclates and alhes, 
and at Pekin the only man of position who has shown throughout the 
crisis since Germany laid her hands on Kiaocbao, and liossia demanded 
the f ilhirnert of the Secret Treaty, true patriotism and a statesman- 
like grd'*p of the situation has been Piince Kang. This Prince is 
the uncle of the Emperor, and is the roost experienced statesman 
China possesses, liaving negotiated with I/)rd Elgin in 1860 the 
Convention by which the Tientsin treaty was ratified. Since then 
he has presided for long periods over the Tsnngli Yamen or Chinese 
Foreign Office, and on three separate ucoasions be has opposed the 
policy and plots of Li Hang Chang and the Empress Dowager. On 
each occasion it is proper to state that he got the worst of the trial 
of strength, and for the ten years from 1884 to the end of 1894 he 
was in disgrace and out of office. The waning of Li Hung Chang's 
star in wnacqnence of the Japanese triumph brought him back to 
the Presidentship of the Tsnngli Yamen, bat he has again been beaten 
by his more powerful antagoniata, and sooner than sign away the rights 
of his country in the Liaotnng Peninsula, he has resigned his offioa* 
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Wm the mmmA Prince Entig is helpleeii^ but If <mt diplomsqr were 
SMI active in tlie Ghinese as Ibisiia*s was under Oonnt Casrini 

^ lliat of Aiukce under If. Oeraid, it would not be long before there 
existed a powerfnl pro-Brituh party at Pekin, and Prince Kong would 
be its leader. 

Bet it is not at Pekin that an attempt should be made to rave the 
eitaatum. '^The ioflnenoe that this country could exert there must 
be regarded as for the time in abeyance. We shall have to bring 
the neceesaiy pressure to bear on the existing Government for the 
^xeentutt of the treaty provisions, but that is no reason for our closing 
our eyes to the fact that the Petin administration is moribund, and 
that no effort of ours is likely to revive it. Where then are we to 
look for the persons and mach^ery needed to give China a reformed 
Government capable of maintaining its independence ? Whatever 
the future may have in store for us or for other nations in the Far 
East, it will be long before any one will deliberately project the con- 
<]ueBt of any of the thickly peopled provinces of China. The conquest 
would be the easier part of the tisk. Ten thou'^and disciplined and 
well-armed troops would no doubt maroli through China, but after the 
victories were won there would remain the stupendous task t f 
governing several hundred millions of peojde. History shows us that 
the Chinese have often been conquered, but never xnled without iho 
conquering race becoming assimilated with and absorbed by the con- 
/perdd. Russia has it in her power to detach large parts of the 
Chinese Empire, because they are held by a very scanty population, 
and their administration will present no graver difficulty than the 
improvement of communications. Even the conquest of Manchuria 
would not be a great ptrain on the power of Russia, and every one 
regards it as already commenced, and as likely to be completed con- 
<;urrently with the railway to the IWfic. But the conquest of those 
regions of China beyond the WaU aould be unimportant and pro- 
bably temporary, if the years required by Russia for its accomplish- 
ment witnessed the revival of China by the creation of a new and 
reformed Government While Russia is carrying out her mission, let 
ns not waste our strength and temper in making idle proteste or m 
-endeavouring to arrest her progress by accepting prommes ttat can 
©ever be fulfilled. Let us not do anything so vam and ally as to 
receive assurances such as those given by Count Mouravieff and 
apparently believed in by Mr. Curson ; but let us attend to our own 
bosinesB and carry out our mission with the same pertinacity an 
ateadiness of purpose as characterise the policy of our formidable 

/That mission is fortunately as clearly defined for us as RimaB is 
Im. The iMlisetion of her destiny will entail the dwrtruotion 
China; the teak we have to let onrselvee is to eave China, not by 
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encroacHog on her territoiy, and appropriating what we deem onr 
share, bat by pursning a policy of stadioaa moderation, and 1:^ 
enpporting those elements of regeneration in China which can be 
easily discoeered if we only look for them. Li Hung Chang, the 
Empress Dowager, and the indiridnals of their party who have allied 
themselves with Rnssia, are after all not the only persons in China 
who can exercise an inflnence on their country’s fate. Their actions 
are not approved of even at Pekin where Prince Knng had done his 
best to support a more worthy and a wiser policy. Outside the capital 
the sense of disapproval at China’s rights in Fort Arthur having been 
sold to Rnssia is more deeply felt and loudly expressed, and one 
of the censors has bad the courage to call Li Hung Chang a traitor. 
It is unnecessary to endorse the charge, for it is sufficieut to assume 
that with the same blindness that made him think China could beat 
Japan in 1894 he has now persuaded himself of the value of Russia’s 
friendship. In the provincial capitals and centres of trade and popu- 
lation the opinion of the Chinese is less fettered, and can be more 
freely expressed. The Viceroys at Nankin and Hankow have been 
no parties to the surrender of Port Arthur, and already there are 
indications that Chang Che Tung and Liu Kun \ i will willingly 
accept aid from any one who can render it for the benefit of their 
country. 

These men are known, but there must be thousands of others eager 
and ready to do all they can to save their country, and to prevent its 
falling under a foreign yoke. They are to be found installed in 
the fertile and thickly peopled provinces watered by the great river 
Yangtsekiang, and this region is the part of China that England will 
never allow any other lower to control. It is a region that we can 
control as easily and as effectually by means of our ships as Russia 
can Mongolia and Manchuria through the Siberian railway. Instead 
of being a vast, thinly populated region it includes the finest provinces 
of the Middle Kingdom, the bulk of its industry and trade, and, above 
all, the beet representatives of the Chinese nation. Already there 
is some indication of a new resolution among these officials, and if 
it is premature to declare that they have actually formed a league for 
the substitution of a new dynasty on the Manchu throne, it is both 
true and encouraging that they are sdiciting the aid and advice of 
Japanese instructors in the task of learning how to defend their 
possessions. But this is the task in which Englishmen and not 
Japanese should be engaged, rfapan has her clearly denoted sphere^ 
but the valley of the Yangtsekiang appertains to England, and it is 
on the countrymen of General Gord^ that the task of properly 
seeming it devolves inheritance and by right. We most hope that 
no lack of energy, no spurious sentiment, will deter ns from tidi;ing 
the necessary steps to secure a firm position without the annexation 
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of a foot of territory in that part of OWna where the seeds of future 
greatness and seonrily are abundant. 

This is not a task for our Gorerument. The Cabinet declarationct, 
the subtle but unmeaning euphemisms of Downing Street, will be 
barren of result, and if we trust to them history will record a loug 
senes of diplomatic defeats at the hands of the abler, because less 
fettered, representatives of Dussia. But it is essentially the problem 
and the undertaking that should appeal iS the old instincts of the 
British race. Our trade predominance, the inftuence of our name, 
and the efficacy of our example are all equally threatened by the 
machinations and measures of Powers which have at heart no object 
for the general benefit and which are pledged to the same selfish 
principle of monopoly as Stamford Bafiles vanquished in the Straits 
eighty years ago. Is it hopeless to expect that some man of equal 
courage and confidence will appear to save our rights on the f'hina 
littoral ? Gordon saved China from much misery and diBintegr«iiJon 
thirty-five years ago. We cannot expect to command such men ut 
every crisis In our fat^, bat the British Army possesses a large 
number of officers ready for auy task and capable of training the un 
limited supply of men China possesses. ThtTe is uo need for an 
excessive army One hundred thousand trained troops would be able to 
save l^ekin from sharing the late of Manchuria, and that number could 
be easily raised in the lower langtse Valley, and properly equipped 
and paid for out of the resource s of Nankin, Hankow and Shanghai, 

There is no difficulty in indicating the machinery by which this 
force could be created, in the rae[«ng rebellion the native Chinese 
merchants formed themselves into a patriotic guild and provided the 
money for the Ever X'ictorious Army. They are still there and constituto 
one of the mo'it flour ishitig communities in China. Their interests are 
bound up iu the preservation of peace, and they would heartily support 
auy scheme that promised well and was properly promoted. This 
wonld be a beginning and 5<M)0 trained troops would suffice as the 
nucleus of an efficient army. Chang ('he Tung and Liu Kun Yi 
dispose at this moment of more than lu0,000 so-called troops, but 
for purposes of war they are useless and the money expended on 
them has been laid out in vain. When they saw the results achieved 
at Shanghai they would soon range themselves on the side of the 
reformers, and as it is unnecessary to pin one's faith to any individnals, 
others if not these officials would be induced to shake off their 
lethargy. Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton very rightly expressed his 
scepticism as to an empire with a history like China’s succumbing 
without an effort, but to equip it for a great effort with a powerful 
European opponent, a systematic plan and the direction of qualified 
officers are essential. China can only be saved by the possession of 
on army recruited in the central provinces. A navy is a useless 
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pctBi ft waft m i for ChinaiB not tlmtenied from the aea, and when Bnghuidl 
and Japan are obliged, as they will be, to ti^e the Ohinefle nnder their 
protection, she will be perfectly safe in that direction. But it is to 
be hoped that no time will be lost in beginning, and that no official 
control will hamper, the meaenres neceesaiy to provide the, needed 
military organisation. The sitoabion calls for adventurers, but tho 
task is congenial, for England was made by her adventurers.*’ A 
soldier is wanted on the Tangtsekiang to do what Gordon did in thab 
region in 1863-5, and what Sir Herbert Kitchener has done more» 
recently in the Soudan. 

The part that Japan has to play in the Far East is as clearly defined 
as our own, and it is one that calls for our sympathy and support. 
Russia has secured in Port Arthur and Talienwan the outlet for her 
Siberian railway in an ice-free port. It will be reoblleoted that Japan 
obtained those places as the prize of war, and was compelled to sur* 
render them by the Triple Alliance of the Far East. She is also to 
lose in form or reality Wei-hai-Wei, held as a gauge for the indemnity, 
and in this manner she will again find herself excluded from tho 
mainland of Asia. This position will be intolerable to the high spirit 
and national ccmfidenoe of the Japanese. It is also not in accordance 
with our interests that the Power most well disposed to ns, and best 
able to co-operate with ns on sea and on land, should be ousted from the 
continent on which she must play a prominent part either with or 
against us. Fortunately it is clear what she ought to have and whab 
will satisfy her. The kingdom of Corea devolves to her share by 
right of her past sacrifices and successes. Russia will resist, but she 
will be too wise under present circumstances to seek to prevent it by 
other than diplomatic means, and they should be futile if England ie 
sincere in her support of Japan. British action on the Yangtsddang, 
Japanese in Corea, are the two preliminary moves in the direction of 
saving China. They can be achieved with l^e co-operation of the mass 
of the Chinese people, and success, far from adding to the responsi- 
bilities of the British Government, will tend to diminish them, by 
enabling the Chinese to fight their own battles and preserve their 
indepei^ence. But it must not be supposed that a policy of inaction 
will suffice for the ococnon. China has immense latent resources and 
the material for a fine army, but she has neither initiative nor system,, 
and her existing administration at Pekin is irreclaimable. It rests in 
the hands of Englishmen whether China is to be saved, or to be allowed 
to pass under the thrall of those who wUl know how to turn her pon- 
derous strength to the suljugation of the civilised world. 



Demetrius C. Bouloeb. 



KUSSIA AND MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
LONG SPOON. 


‘ The expected happened, and Jius m did 
down to Poit Arthin ,md to I ilieuwan \s li> 
the way in which Itu su hccuud that oi nipi 
tion, as to therepipM 'ii jtinii which wok n idt 
and lepudi d# d as soon us tlu \ weio ni i h i 
the promi ts whuh wiie pnrn andbioltn 
.litcrwird , J ludbcttcj pnliAj)* so 
nothing, ( vfipt riu\(* rilwaxs IhoughI 1h..t it 
wdsaven wi^c provnh, "Who Mips with Ui 
devil must hue 1 1< ii,. sp) m ’ 

-Ml CiKsn I’Ei Ms at IhiPiinglum 
Mmf 1 i, » ‘m 


TITJIAT is the truth about Russia and Port Arthur ? Tho pop ilar 
If impression which has been diligently created by Ministers for 
their own obvious ends is that Rtisf-in has given the world a crowning 
demonstration of tho duplicity and trickiness of her di])loinnts, and 
that henceforth there can be no relations between the two Empires 
save those which exist between the swindler and his victim, ^^Nevei 
no more! ” says Mr, hml^, at the foot of Mr, Tenniol’s clever but 
mischievous cartoon, which sums up in a nutshell the prevalent 
impression purposely produced by Ministers to screen themselves. 
The Biitish Lion habited as a railway porter endeavours to wheel a 
bale labelled British goods past a ticket office inscribed Talicuwan 
Free Port,” where sits the Russian Bear as ticket collector : 


British Lion : What ? Not come in hero ^ Why j( a gave me y our word I 
Russian Bear ; My friend I How you mUnnder^land me 1 
British Lion : Do 1 ? All nght. Never no more ' 


Never no more ! ” is the ory raieed in the press and echoed in 
Parliament. “ Bnssia has tricked os. We will never trost her again.” 
So goes the popclar legend, which Mr. Chamberlain, in hia nsual 
blunt, bntal fariiion, serves np to his constitnents in the pamoge 
quoted at the head of this article, in which he, a Minister of tho 
Qneen, pnblioljr gives Bnssia the lie, and calls her a devil with whom 
we can mily snp with the proverbial long apoon. The pbraBeolog7 of 
vobuomi. 8 e 
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the New Diplomacy with the Brnminagen trade mark, it must be 
admitted, bears an astonishing resemblance to the vemaoular of the 
glitter ; bat let that pass. What we have to examine is the jnstice 
of his accusation. 

The facts of the case lie in comparatively small compass. The 
midence cannot be disputed — at leastby Ministers— for it is their own. 
They have caiefully edited the despatches, snppressiog as is usual in 
such poblications whatever it would be inconvenient to publish, and 
taking very good care that the case was presented as favourably to 
theni«elves as jio^sible. I make no complaint about that. All Govern- 
ments do it. It is indeed obvious that the publication of official 
reports of secret negotiations can only be permitted subject to large 
reserved privileges on the part of the officials in the shape of editing, 
mntilatiDg, and suppressing. Even in the United States, where 
secret diplomacy is held in abhorrence, the official papers relating to 
the proposed intervention in Onba in 1876 were suppressed until 1807, 
the Administration deliberately deceiving the representatives of the 
nation by a sophistical distinction between written and oral communica- 
ftions not unworthy to take its place beside Mr. Chamberlain’s fine- 
drtiwn diHf^rence between the Raid, of which he knew nothing, and 
the preparations for supporting an insurrection at Johannesburg to 
which le was a party. The most dagrant case on record of the 
extent to uhich oflicial papers may Rometimes be tsmpoTed with was the 
wdl-known “ Hokbara Burnes ” case, in which Lord Palmerston defended 
the India Ofl’ce for having deliberately mutilated State papers, to the 
detriment of u loyal rejwbentative of the Crown, in order to get them- 
fcolves out of p Krape, and bolster up tbeir foolish and ciiminal p »licj in 
Afghanistan There is no .suggestion that anything for a inoiuent 
corapaiable tv) the su[)]'i(&&ion of tho Uawkedey correspond* nce by 
Ml. Chamberlain in or the mutilation of the Burnes despatches 
in lvSd8, has taheu place in the coujiilation of the ('’hina papers. But 
it is well to remember that we ha^e not got all the corre'^pondence, 
but only a carefully editid seh Jtion, puri)Oboly put togdher to pnt the 
best fice upon the IfinisUiial poli» 7 . 

Further, let it be remembered that wo have, in ca^-es, not 
tho .ictual tei*- of \ihat Russian M nhters said, hut only the report in 
English of thr ’ibstance of what our representatuos under -vtood that 
they faid in Trench. Of course n> one for a moment would suggest 
that Ministeis or Ambassadors misrepresented, or in any way gave n 
dishonest ver^iou of what was said to them. But the'^e very papers 
prove how very eo*sy it is for Ministers to mistake or overstate or 
colour the declarations made to them by the Russian Ambassador. 
Lord SaUsbury op ned tho Session by declaring that he had received 
written assurance', from the Russian Government that Talieuwan was 
to be a free port. So far from this being an accurate transcript of 
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vhat the Httssian Ambassador had stated, Lord Salisbury was com- 
pelled to admit that he was wrong in both pailionlars. There had 
been no written assurances, and the promise about Talienwan was not 
that it should be a free port, but an open port. 

« The word used by your ExoGlleiioy waq, 1 undordiuid, ‘ouverl/and it 
would have been better if I kul said ‘.tu opru port ’ lustiMd of usin»» Iho 
woid M’reo,’ which scoiued to mo to l«* tlu njai\,»lnii (»), but which llh, of 
<'omNc, ill Nunodcoioo amln^iioiis.” sy>M///iur • Loul Salisbaiy 

to M. do St lu], Eobrnaiy 1ft, isOs, p. J(i, 

But we have not to (IorI so much with Lead Kilisbnry, who has 
been guilty of no blardug indiscretion in his refer* nccs to the action 
of Enssia. He has left that r<Me to Air. Chamberlain, It is Mr. 
Ohambcrlain who has accused Kussia of bwaking her word, of repu- 
diating her assurances, of being the devil whose guests need long 
epoons. But no one in all the world knows so well sa Mr. Chamberlain 
bow easy it is to raiaundeiataml statements made by a Minister, to over- 
etate their purport, aud to misi-eprescut their meaning in perfect good 
faith. To prove this it is only necessary to r^^fer to Afi*. Chamberlain's 
explanations before tho South Alrica Commiftee of tiich of tlie sup- 
presaod telegrams as were pennittcrl to come out. Air. (^hamberlain 
posed as a mkrepiesented lean. Dr. Jfunis miMnulerstood him; 
Mr. Afaguire inisrepresont( d J'lm; Miss Flora Sliaw exaggerated; 
everybody, in short, who hitd ai/hing to do with tb»' Colonial Office 
fell into a most exfraoidinniy w of corstruiiig what Mr. Chumberlain 
■said as something much more than wliut ho moai.t. Yet all 

tbebevy of niisreprescnling ( ui' diie** wlm kept c.ibling to Mr, Rhodes 
that the Colonial OHlco tjited him to hurry r)>, and U at Mr. 
Chamberlain insibttd ( a tlie Ttritibh flag, Ac. A , [f rnms wlto were 
talking in their mother tongae tn Mr. Chamln rhi.’n, Air. Fairfield, and 
the jest. Might not Mr. ('Imnbcihln reflect for a moiiu nt whether it 
would n«t be both chnntjlih* and diplomatic to interpnt Sir N. 
O’CiuoiV telegrams about Count Alunravieirq asHUi.iice«. with the same 
liberality he insisted slu uld be applied to the cnblcgrauis of Mr. 
Rhodes a envoys about their interviews with him ? 

All this, however, by tlie wiy. In order to vindicate the honour 
and good faith of the Russian (Jovomnieut in the wh(,le of its dealings 
witli ns about Poit Arthur and Tnlienwau, I do not need to resort to 
the suggestion that it is .possible the Husbian Alinisters have 
been misreported. As a uialter of fact, 1 think that a more e-vact 
rendeiing of their words would have olniated some misniuIeTstaiidiug 
and prevented some misconception. Hut let us suppose that all the 
British versions of Russian ah^urauces were as exact, let us sfty, as 
Mr. Rhodes believed tho reports of his friends to be when they 
assured him that tho Colonial Office aud Air. Chamberlain were kept 
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posted concerning Lis conspiracy in South Africa, and let ns try th^ 
question raised by Mr. Chamberlain on the assumption that the 
official papers are absolutely correct. 1 have no hesitation whatever 
in saving that, on the papers as they stand, with one solitary and 
ridiculon*=( exception, Russia's vindication is complete. 

The question, be it observed, that is raised Mr. Chamberlain ia 
not whether Russia was r^ht or wrong in desiiing to obtain posses* 
sion of Poxt Arthur and Talienwan, or whether ahe was right or wrong 
in deciding to regard Northern China as her ezolosive sphere d 
infiuenoe. The question is whether, in order to attain her endi^ Russia 
deceived us, tricked us, broke her word, repudiated any aasoraooes* or 
in any way justified us in accusing her of acting with bad faiOi. And 
on that question so stated I feel confident that no candid, impartial j 
judge can read through these papers without coming to the oondusion 
that the conduct of Russia throughout has been obaracterised by an 
almost inconceivable candour, and a positive mania for thrusting the 
butt eud of her policy in first. If that seems a strong statement, it 
can be pro\ ed up to the very hilt. So now let us to our tusk. To 
the hw and the testimony ! 


1. Tni Rrs,nN Spheke oi Ijsjlience. 

The objef*t of Russian pdicy, one of the means of attaining nhicb 
was the occnpaHon of Ailhnr and Talienwan, is admittedly tho 
estabUshment of an e\olesivt influ^mce over Xjrthern China. It may 
be very wiong in I’n '•ia to (’ to establish such an influence, but,, 
right or wrong, oh* I > . fiown in the ( 'hiua correspondence to have 
lost no opportunity oi flaunting her determination in the face of oui 
Covernmeiit. To from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech and the ' 

frothy noDSt-nse that foams in the Jingo papers, Rnssia masked her 
purpose by misleading as'-urancts, and only showed her hand at the 
last moment, after a seriee of glozing statements intended to throw ua 
off our guard. The very 'oi.lraiy is the fact. 

As far back as last October, the Russian ('hargi* d’Afiairos at Pekin 
demanded the disrnwsal of Mr, Kinder, chief constructor of the North 
China Extension rlailway, expressly because it waa the declared policy 
of the Itnrjsian Government to exclude all but Russian influence from 
Nortliein China. The following is our Ambassador's report of tho 
declaiatu n made to him by M. Pavloff : 

INxIoT Slid that ho had noiiersonaJ fcoliugs ngainst Mr. Kinder; 
indeed, thoni^ht him an e\oei*dmgly capable man. The reasons for the 
sonaewh if stn>i»g i epresentatjons wMoh ho had made to the Tsungdi ITam^Q 
against Mi Kindu's einpl ijiiicnt on tho Northern Extension line were aa 
follows ; 

“ Some months ago, shortly after tho return of Li Hung Chang from hia 
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misuon 1»o St, Potcruburg, tlio Chimso f»ovci*ai 3 K*iit bad mformod the 
Itutisiau Minhter that they bid no intention of roiilintnnj^ tlio Noithern 
nine, but if nt any time they did ooutinue it, owinfr to llio particularly 
friendly rclal ions eidstiug between the iiuhglan and IMiine^^e (ro\ei‘nments, 
they would in the first instance address themselves l»» Itussiau engincciw and 
•employ, if lu-oessnry, Russian capital. It was theri'forc witii considerable 
surprise and some alarm that ho had heard timt the coiistiuclion of the 
Kortherii lino was to be actively canied out under the superintendence of 
«n English en^neer with English capital ; it was this bi^eaefi of failh on the 
{Mart of the Ghino.se Government that had made him moke liin representa- 
iions to the Tsung-li Yam^n stronger than Jio tithoruise would have done ; 
4ie had to)jJ the Tsung-li Vameu that it wouhl be more coirc'ct to entrust 
railway lines which approached tli^ Russian frontier to Russian ongineers, 
«nd added that he would consider it improper to ontrust any lines which 
approached the Burmese fronii^ to Russiiins. 

** M. Pavloff said that tliere was no wisli to get rid of Mr. Kinder 
because he was an Englishman, but b^aase ho was nob a Russian : for As 
mist tell ms fraukljf that (ht Ritssiait CocenunnU iutfndfd ^lot the proHiices 
of Chitwt bordering on ihf Uuseian frontier tuntt mt cmnt under the Ujluence 
of <Any mtioH except Kdesiu. 

** M. Ravloff said that it was not his dewie or that of his Government 
that Air. Kinder should Iw retired ; on the cf»nii*aiy, th^'V wouM be glad to 
see him promoted, but to some othm line TIowoviv, he liopcd tint some 
arraDgemeut might be arrived at which would satisfy all p'litics, and he had 
fjuggested to the Chinese Govornincnt Gi.it tho line might In* commenced at 
tho northern end, under the hUpi'riiitcrdeiK*c of Russian engint'ors, and meet 
‘•ouic where midway.” — t WAsy»o*/»A»«<y, ISo. i, lsi)s Sii (). MucDonald 
to lioul HaUsbury, October 10, 1'^OT, p. *>, 

The italics are mine. This is a dularatioii of policy MiOTiclent)} ■‘loar, 
'piecise, and decisive to satisfy any one. Tliere 1*^ about it a ci am 
Jolm Bull like doggediiess and dclionce which ev<>n Mr. Chamber- 
lain should appreciate. There a])pears to have liecn some mwunder- 
-etanding between Pel:iu and iSt. IVlorsbiirg as to tho precipe application 
of the pfiicy of exJu^Ion, which was cleared up by an interview 
between Mr. W. h\ GosoKtu am! M. Basily {ih. Docooiher 1807, 
'o. 13). ritiimitcij tiio liubsiaii Government instnicfed !M. }*avloif 
ibo abandon his deimuid for the dismissal of Mr. Kinder, who aceord- 
iugly still remains in charge of Ihe line he has coustruclrd {ih. 
March 20, 1808, p. 4ii;. Bub there has been no withdrawal of the 
declaration as to the avowed object of Russia’s policy. Loid balisbujy 
4 Diever protested against it, and I he Russians soon took an opportunity 
of asserting it as emphatically at London as they had done at Pekin. 


11. Tin: Iii:-FKEP: Pout. 

Bir C. MacDonald, however, appears to have decided to bring 
tnatters to a head. He had M. PavlufTs frank declaration before 
•him, and by way of challenging Russia to a trial of strength, he 
fwoposed— and Lord Salisbury lightly accepted the proposal— that, as 
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one of the con<lition«? of the proposed loan, Talienwan Rhould be made 
a treaty poil («/> December 30, 1807, p. 11). There h no uttempt at 
concenJinMni on the part of oor Ambassador as to why be made this 
propo^^i. ‘ Talienwan was the onhf port gtiinr/ Jm ((C/r fu roitk 
tfifutK/ lanf }\' and he pointed out to the ('hinese (lovennneni that 
by maLiiif( it a tieaty port they would “protect it against annexation'’ 
{tb, plai.inry Id, I'^OS, p. In other words, Sir C. MacDonald 
proposed to deprive the Uu'-sians of the only port which woold enable- 
llu.^'bia to obtain thn-t commercial outlet to an ice-frce sea to which 
Mr. ID^four h-id invilod them in IVbrnary 1^‘K;. The Jluawnna 
regarded th.» a piive of sharp practice which they bitterly resented. 
Who cai vondcr at it: Innk at the fa'*ts. lu February Ibth 
Mr. Bi‘bwui, fcptaking at said : 

* I toi nui fi iiikh 'I lU* tijiit, 111 hoiu it*i, iidmg Mitli fetr njn’ 
y i( I' t‘>i 111 tl o I -nIiouKI la«*k npoK 

‘•uih I u i'*^ I a lu ad\ nice m tl.it tii distant .ind 1 am 

ciiiM'ul 1 * ’ onh Ihcsui iriin 1>\ it and the woiUl g»iiei.ill\. 

hut tl i' 1*1 to li ' uumiato .aid tuteipiise would aKo be gairici'., ’ 

]Mi B-ilfo'r hiinsMlf, s-p^aking on January 10, IctOb, to his con - 
stituentf, in apparent]) bliss! id Ignorance of the significance of Sir C* 
TilacDonald's proposal about Talienwan, repeated and confirmed hid 
invitation to Jiussia to tal e an ice-free ( hinese port. 

“Iwiid that I vegaidcd without fear or diJiko the idea of a tlussiai> 
outlet of commerce below tho hue ot w mtei and ice. 1 adbero to that 
statement.” 

Now there is no other port but Talienwan that is ice-free ia 
Northern China. The linssians therefore, who had regarded Mr. 
Balfour's speech as liaving virtually invited them to make Talienwan 
in Mr. Balfour's own phrase “ a commercial outlet for Russia, or “ a 
Eussian outlet of commerce,” naturally eaw in Bir C. Macl)onald*a 
proposal an attempt to filch their promised outli^t by converting it 
into a treaty poit. It may be argued that if it had been made a 
treaty’ port, Russia could still have used it. But it would not have 
been ' *i Russian outlet,” and it is evident fiom tho despatches that 
the IluBbian Government regaided Mr. Balfour's speech as havinji^ 
virtually made Talienwan over to them in the name of the world in 
general and of British commerce and enter]>Tise in particular. 

‘‘Her Majesty’s (iovernment/* haid M. MonravioiT, ** having in public 
speech ipcogniseil the light of Jlussia to have an open poit, it was hardly 
to be expected that the Jiussuin Government would approve of the demand”' 
{ib. Jauuaiy if), 1RJJ8, p. 2!l). 

When Mr. Balfour said “ a Eufisian outlet,” and publicly affirmed the 
right of Russia “ to hmu an open port,” who can blame the Russiann 
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for thinking that he meant that they^should have a port, if not of 
their very own, in thefle waterts, then at least one under their own 
control; and as Talieiiwan v^hs tlie only ite-fie^ p)rt, it followed that 
he meant them to have and fo it »M ial euvv.iit the ^eiy place of all 
others which Mr. Balfour's iepre^euiali\e was prcsbing the ^anitn lo 
make a tioaty port expressly to fiushatt* llu-'-i.i ^ ‘ ultorior desigus 
on the plire ” ^ 

Kn‘‘Bia's designs were in no tense '‘ulteiior’ in the sense of being 
concealed. Ihflr were at once frankly bionght to the front at IVLin, 
at IViersburg, and at London. 

At Bekin the Yamfn said the llussian C'Larf'« d’ \llai»ts had pro- 
tested, under instructions from his Goveinment, agdnst the opening 
in the strongest manner, and had warned tlieni iliat Miey would nniii 
the hostility of Bussia by doing so {td. Janu u) lO, 1 p. 1 ) 

In London, M. de Staal 

iUf»e(l very strongly tint it W( insisted t>n inai u g 'I iIhuv n »i < j f n j »l 
we should bo (‘ncro.iching on t)u* lUnMau s| h( n il ii I uf n< n M dt u* ir ; 
her in (iituie that light to Ihe n e ot Poit Aith ii to wie l» III* {*•< ’* '' <‘1 
( vents hid given her a chum” (/// huuui^ I I d'*, p J ') 


At St. Petersburg, Sir N, 0’(\)nor repoits : 

"Count Mouravieir iievl spoke tome of i ini om thil had iiadiitl )ntj. 
to the effect that the opening of Tain n\\ in n a iu t\ pmt wa^ to hi one 
of the conditions of tho loan. This, ho utl, ho (ould not legud as i 
frieddly action, if it were tiue" (tk Jamiiiry 10, lh')s, p 2.;). 


Again on January 20 Count Mouravit‘fI repeated his objection, on 
the ground that Bussia’s right to an ice-free port having been publicly 
recognised by her hlajesty’s Government, Bnssia could not be expected 
to agree to the demand for the conversion of the only ice-fieo poit 
into a treaty port (ib. January 20, IhOb, ]). 20^. 

Surely th ja was plain enough. Instead of masking designs and 
delading credulous Ministers by hoi ied words, the Russians went even 
ao far in their ostentations candour as to avow their intention to act 
in excess of their treaty right**. This was a sheer blunder on the 
part of M, de Staal, but a blunder which is in itself the strongest 
possible proof that the Bussians, so far from attempting to conceal 
their policy, paraded it in an even worse light than the facts justiiied. 

Lord Salisbury, reporting his conversation with M. de Staal, writes 


** I asked his Excolloncv what po-'*iblo objection he could have to ra ikui** 
Talienwana free port if Bushia had no designs on tlat teriitoy. K 
replied that, without any such dewgns, it was generally admiUcd that 
Russia might daim a commeitLil d(howJie upon the open sea, and that m 
order to enjoy that advantage fully she ought to be at liberty to make Mich 
airangementB with China as she could obtain with respect to tho commorcial 

regime whicdi was to prevail iherot - . < i 

** I replied that the most tavoured-nation clause forbade China to give 
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ItuBsia at Tftlienwiin more favourable terms with regard to customs duties 
than (.lie gave to other Treaty Vowew" (». January 19, 1K9«, p, 22). 

Therein liorJ Salisbury was right. The Russians acknowledged 
this in the haudsomest manner. When they leased Talienwan they 
accepivil il- ubnfrnot subject to all the treaty obligations of f'hina 
guM'iubig the tMill. Hut therein they were better not worse than 
their woid. 

It is n«)W iiLLt^-fcarv to glance at the general situation. No onocan 
read tlio desprtcliL'S vathoui seeing that it wa . tho Uerman seir^iire of 
Kiao riiiio wLL‘h set tho ball rolling. AI. llanotaa.x, as inauager of 
the \Ve4eiu eoctioi t'f tlie business of tbo Russo-French partnership, 
a! once appieciet* d liie daiicti ins cunbetjuences of the (lermaii ruove 
fiviu the tit ft. 

“ lie iisktil ii)« ui i‘>> K. iMoiiMni. ‘*it 1 lui] miy ufiicial inforiM'vt ion 

.tboul it aii'l .i‘u * »li< tiiiiis hytlio («tniKin tf» the (‘liinc‘'0 

iiioiit ; and, 0*1 ni lie that ilio ‘top taKon by 

U)( (lirinni^ mm oms, and mit?ht hn\e unjimtiOit coiisoquonuos’* 

{ih. ZS'onnnbu '7 1 ' >7. p .!) 


Again, when Mi (‘. MacDonald had flung all the fat in the fire by 
his attempt to trick tie) Russians out of the port which Mr. Balfour 
had offered them on a silver salver, M. Eanotaur again interposed 
with a significant word of friendly eounseL It was in «lannary, when 
all the press was ringing with the story of the way in which England 
had scored at ]\‘kin by securing the loan, that M. Hanotaux ss^ to 
Sir E. Monson : 

** It M'oiiiofi to him that, in the event of an i^folated guarantee on tho |Mirt 
of her Maji .>i > h Government, there would be ivk of n good deal of jealousy 
in other (pnii ters, whiedj might he averted by a frank diMilohuro of intentions 
ou the pint of tlie London Cabinet. 

“ 1 asked liini if this meant a direct complaint, to which be replied that 
he h.ul icason for sajing what he had just done, aud would regret that 
difficulties sliould ho laised hy this question which might be oasily avoided ^ 
{if*. Jfinmuy 12, ISIIS, p. 18)! 

Here, agn-’i, there was a frank warning, a danger-signal of unmis- 
takable sigmticance. But Lord Salisbury would not heed, and the 
Government went blundering on. 

If even at the eleventh hour there had been that ** frank disdosniw 
of intontions,” it is probable that Port Arthur would not to-day be a 
Eussian stronghold, and nothing would have been heard about the 
lease of Wei-hai-Wei. For Bussia, although touchy and suspiciouB, 
not without cau.se, at the attitude of our Ambassador at Pekin, was 
even on January 28 sincerely anxious for an understanding with 
England, Fir F, Lascelles reports from Berlin : 
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>IoiT vou Billow wont on to say that ho had hoanl with much plotsuro 
from the Geimau Ambiissador at St. Petersburg that the Pusbian Clovem- 
mont was aiixiouti to avoid any compliciitioni with England in regard to 
China, and wore i*vcii disposed to como to i tmod imdorst.‘iu<ling with her” 
(ifc. Januai V IiiH, JhOS j» 

IIow was this overtuir recened ^ by a j-iowl tlmt Kussia was 

opposing the opouiug of Tuliejiwfin as a treaty port ! Could infatua- 
tion farthei’ go ? 

’'riie day before Herr von Billow was jiving this liiendly hint to the 
Jh-itiah Anibaspailor at Berlin, M. de Staal was convening a similar 
comniunicalion direct to Loid Salisbury, de Staal said 

**he liad leiiuved n incssigc* fiom Oounl M iii.ivieir mg Jneit 

■sunu'iso at thr .igu.itioii winch ajiptui (*d to pus.iil ni liu* I ind, b ><h m tic* 
2 uebS and in ollici il ciiclcs, on the subjei I ol leu u1 m • r < 'lim i, when* 
English and llu^sim inicic^t'^ tannoi bo stu m ly nd \ ^ mi •m 

“CoMiit MouravK If obsci\<‘ 1 tluit \.uious Etiglrb •^Mli mi n of posilion 
tad recognised as peihctly n.Liural tbal Kussi.i dniiid tjih to h.ivo .m 
outlet for her comiuoici* on the coa>t‘ of tlie ]S< ith To ilu 

Any such poll would )»o open to the hhips ol dllh' Hieil P>wei , liK * 
other ports on the C’hinei-c mainland. It would hi oj » ii the coinmnit 
of all the woild, and EngLtnd, whose* trade inleic-ls weic so luipovtanl in 
tUoso rt‘gious, would sh.ire in the adtautagi ” (ih. February 2, 1S‘)S, 
p. ;i2). 

Lord Salisbury replied once moro affirming that the Government 
did not object to Bnssia having an ice-free port — which, be it 
remeitibered, according to Sir 0. MacDonald (see p. 18), could only 
be Talionwau—- and contented himself by stipnlaiing that when it 
passed into the control of Rntsia, there should be no increase of 
'duties or imposition of differential tariff (ih. February 2, 181)8, p. 33). 
To thi« M. de Staal raised no objection, and Russia in subsorjiiontly 
taking over Talienwan loyally undertook at the same time to conform 
to all the restrictions imposed by the existing treaties. Where is Iho 
bad faith here? On England’s part it is conspicuous enough, but on 
ikissms ? 

III. The Ships ir Pokt AurniK. 

We now come to the question of Port Arthur, about which the 
imbecility and inconsistency of most of the criticisms in preM and 
platform are most glaringly displayed. Port Aithnr is to Talienwan 
what Portsmouth and the Spithead forts are to Southampton. Port 
Arthur has never been a treaty port, and, according to Ministers, it 
.< 5 an never by any possibility be made into a commercial port. 

Port Arthur covers and commands Talienwan just as our great 
naval and military arsenal at Portsmouth covers and commands the 
.great commercial eiUrep6f of Southampton. The Russians are budding 
41 trans-continental railway through Siberia at a cost of £50,000,000. 
it is one of the most gigantic and beneficent pieces of engineering 
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done u on tlie fuce of this planet It will probably be the loote by 
which all our mails will be carried to Australia, and Talienwan, 
the Pacific terminus, will become the Jlussian Liverpool or New York. 
To expect Kii«>sia to build up a great commercial empoiium at 
Talienwau, while leaving the fortress which commanded it to remain 
in the hands of the feeble and inert Chinese, who had already allowed 
it to fall into the hands of the Japanese, could not be seriously 
expected by any observer. Wbo says Talienwan says Port Arthur, 
The one is the helmet and shield of the other. 

The Hussians have long contemplated the necessity of occupying a 
position which would enable them at once to safeguard the Par 
Eastern railway terminus and to shelter their Paoific sqpiadnm. 
Some day, when their railway struck southward through Uanchuria, 
they hoped to possess it, but for a year or two yet they were conteni 
with having cleared out the Japanese and with having vetoed it» 
occupation by any other Power. Their veto however could only be 
enforced by threat of war, and they naturally were as flustered when- 
ever a foreign fleet anchored in Port Arthur as a mother fcen when 
she sees the kestrel hovering over her brood of chickens. At the 
beginning of this year they were in a condition of extreme irritability. 
The swoop of Germany upon Kiao Chao filled them with misgivings 
lost England should emulate the German exploit by seising Port 
Arthur. They liad no adequate force available on the spot to frus^ 
trate any such ino/e m our part, and tliey regarded with idmost 
feverish Buspi< ion the movements of the Hi itKh warships which, in 
pursuance of thi Jisnal routine, anchored last January in Poit Arthur, 
'Fhe Biissian fleet, d is true, had preceded it, Laving gone there to 
find ice-fiee winter qn.irters. According to the treaties governing 
the subject thr sliips of every groat Power have a right to visit th© 
Chinese port^. Uul this winter the presence of a couple of British 
ships made Count Jlouravieff very uncomfortable. On January 12 
M. do >Staal reprosented that the presence of our ships had produced 
a bad impre^^rion in liussia (ih Januaiy 12, 1898, j). 17;. Seven 
days later our Ambassador at Si. JVtersburg re^iortB that the entrance 
of the British gunboats was regarded in llussia as so unfriendly as to 
set afloat rnmou.. of war with Great Britain {lI. January 19, 1898, 
p. Next day M. de Staal called at the Foreign Ofiice to read &• 
tidegram from St. Peteisburg, saying that the ]mmorUihf6 and the 
Ridj^ole had now arrived at Port Arthur. The telegram went on ky 
say that “ the Ilussian Government attached great importance to the 
maintenance of the most friendly relations with Great Britain in the 
Par Ewt, and they hoped that we should show our desire to avoid 
any friction in their sphere of influence in China” (ib. Jannaiy 26, 
1898, p. 25). Here, again, there is the most uncompromising asser* 
turn of the right of Jlussia to regard Port Arthur as well within th^ 
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spliere of inflaence. They may ha 76 been right, they may have been 
wrong ; bat they certainly showed no desire to deceive us as to their 
determination. In this also their bark was worse than their bite, for 
when their flag was hoisted over I Vt Arthur they at once proclaimed 
their intention to welcome thither the warships of all nations (/A. p. 05). 
On both the crucial points — the mointenance of the existing tariff at 
Talienwan and the admission of warships to Port Arthur — the Bussiana 
were distinctly better than their word. They seemed at first bent 
upon making ns believe they would set treaties at defiance ; they have 
ended by strictly conforming to the letter of the law. 

It does not exactly appear from the correspondence what it was 
that sent the Bussian Government wild with alarm lest the Bngliab 
should snap up Port Arthur under their very nose. Lord Sidisbuiy 
told the House of Lords as late as May 1 7 that, ** I doubt very much 
whether, at all events as an early and immediate measure, the occu- 
pation of Port Arthur was resolved upon in tho (M>uncilB of Bussia.** 
That is true, and the reason why they hurried it on was from a 
" dread lest we should forestall them. At first they only suspected it, 
and evidently thought that we might be induced not to seize it if 
they assured us (what at the lime was true enough) that the Bussian 
ships had been ordered there without reference 1o the new situation 
created by tbe occupation of K lao ( 'hjw). They had only gone into 
winter quarters at the invitation of the Chinese Government, and their 
anchoring there made no change whatever in the situation (ib, 
December 26, 1897, p. That was probably quite true at tho 
time. For when the Bussian ships were ordered to winter at Port 
Arthur nothing had been heard about Sir Claude MacDonalds fatal 
folly in attempting to filch Talienwan from Bussia. Four days 
later Sir Claude MicDun ild jdayod his mischievous hand. The pro- 
posal about Taliertwar threw Pussia at once upon the defensive, and 
the sudden appearance of British warships in Port Arthur intensified 
the suspicion with whi-h Bussia regarded our policy. 


IV. The Ocrui’AnoN ov Pokt Aiujhk. 

Great is the Kmpire of llussia, greater is the Empire of Britain, 
but greatest of all is the Kiupiro of Suspicion. When once nations 
give themselves up to the dominion of Suspicion, they are capable oi 
. believing any absurdity. It is difficult to say whether Bossians or 
British were last Jaiiuaiy more greedily gullible, or which was moro 
free from the charity that thinketh no evil. The Bu3Biau<^, it must 
be admitted, had solid grounds for their suspicions. Lord Salisbury 
was the man who twenty years before had filched Cyprus from the 
Porte at the very moment he was compelling Bnssia to submit her 
treaty to the revision of EurJi^ on the ground that no isolated agree- 
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meiLtB with Turkey were in accord with international law. They 
apparently reasoned that the man who seized Cyprus was quite 
capable of *• jumping’ Port Arthnr. Lord Salisbury's maladroit 
misquotation of M. (h' Sfaal’s assurances seems to have deepened the 
distrust. And the wild and whirling words of the Jingo press 
inteusifiod the alarm that England was about to put forth the right 
arm of her strength and seize Port Arthur. Russian gossip has it 
■’hat a private confidential I warning reached the Tsar from the Kaiser 
Ui.it unless they were foristulled tho Ijngli^h had resolved upon 
’^ei/mg I’ort Arthur. \Mntlier iliis 1 m* so or no 1 cannot say, 

J^'rtain it !*< that i’lr “oine rea'^m or otlier, po'^ftibly from the mere 
'-i.aduess of pret * runt tu.il suq)i(*ion, the young Tsar became impre'sf'ed 
with the ide;} tliat an Kiiglisli detcent on Port Arthur wo^ imminent. 
I'he notion thiil our (loveriiment on the poiinc', re-ady to r-cizo 

Ue* snoinie.-.t p <iut of vantage, was b} no means cmlined to the 
The Chinese Government as early as February 2 
I'etnaary lio, l^d'', p. j]) is reported to be meditating the lease of 
W ei-liai-W ei to the llriti-.!! Govermnerit — for obvious reasons. 
'Nothing would suit the Cliine*'C better than to emulate the Turks and 
preservi* their own independence by setting their most powerful rivals 
by till* ears. 

Not until a ^veek after the Chinese tentative offer of Wei-hui- 
\^\i nearly three months after the lluMiau fleet anchored in Port 
Aitliiir, and two days after the signature of the (Jennan lease of Kwio 
i’hao, the liimsiau Government, lindiuq ils liaiul forced by ev(*nts 
mid being driven onward by the dread of a Hrilisli oeciipatiou of 
.'nrt Arthur, foriiiulat^'d on March 7 their demand tor the lease of 
Poit Arlhur and Talienwan (ik Maich 7, h’bc, p. 12) Tim avowed 
re.i-'On why they math* this demand was because they feared an attack 
>y Fngluiid and Japan upon Manchuri.i (ih. ji. 4o). 

The cerision was demanded to “ aH,Nist in pioteciiiig Manchuria fjom 
other IWtTi.” The Chinese Miiiistera earIu*.‘^tIy begged l^ord Salis- 
biry to assist them by giving an a surance to the Russian Government 
Uiat » they had no designs on Manchuria’' (,k March 0, 1808, p. 43). 

Four days later Li Hung Chang told Sir Claude MacDonald : 


fiom her Majesty’s Government to the 

that lingluid liai, no dauKiw on l\;rt Arthur or Mon- 

^ Salisbury of course, gave tbe assonmee. but it was too late 
seeug that Japan could no longer be reckoned upon to provide 
TOto anohora^ to h» ships, and that Kiao Chao, wCe sheiaa 
J y pnor tights of anchorage, was onder the Qennan flag^ ind 
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ample 6^cnBe to make for cbaoging her mind as to the immediate 
occnpatian of Port Arthur and Talienwan. Accordingly, when Sir 
N, O’Oonor quef^tioned him on the subject, our Ambassador report*?, 
Count Mouravieff l>pgan to enlarge ujjou the vital necessity to Russia 
of a port on the ice-fit-e coast China. 'I he unoeitunty attending 
the development of affairs in the P\r East, as well as other j'easons, 
made it incumbent upon the Rn's^ian ( Joi eminent to seek for some 
place where it would be possible to coil and repair their ships in 
safety. They could no longer count iipm Iwiug able to do so in 
Japanese p/*rta, and while England, (lermany, and Fiance had now 
naval si dions open aU the year, Russia was ice- bound in \ ladivostock 

Under these circumstances, they had no aliern idve bit to demand 
a cession both of Talienwan and Port Arthur from the Chines 
Government, as one without the othe” vsas of no use to tln*'j' 
(//y. March 8, 1898, p. 15). M. de Stasl Mnicl* 21 told Mi 
Ralfonr that Talienwan wa-i the point ofloiin/ tie t fjvomalilir 
conditions as an outlet for JtuHsiau comment on fli PuHie, and llui 
this outlet must n.^cerisarily be protedod. 'Paliunvcin wjm, liowevi 
entirely dominated by Port Arthur, and llus^ii coiihl not lesve tin- 
stronghold in the hands of another Power (ih p. M) On Mauh 1 ), 
Count Mouravieff added that the Russian GoveMinient considered the 
Chinese Government owed them this for the bct vices they had 
rendered her in the war with Japan, ami these ‘.er\ice<* ran*»t b'^ 
properly requited” {ih. Marcli 1 1, ]i. I's). 

The Russian service in dealing out tho Japam , w'^o«e ( cci* don 
of Port Arthur was **a t untint nienacv lo tlie capital ul CLkui/ in 
order that they might ocaipy it tbna d es, s*'mewhat recalls thf 
gr.ititudo due fiom the Ndtm to tin Pe.ln Pongr.w. nhni thev 
com])elled him to sacriiice Uosiua to Andm I T‘i ’} to 
in platitude for the piitition of l5aL'Hn*«. Ih ’ ai« uiricni i\ id 
course, the same in both cases M’ho Jainnco, like the llnssiuns m 
Turkey, are Uie enemi< s ; thf Uus*nuis m ' hina, like the Austrians in 
Turkey, are the alias d tht Power. IWt Arthur in 

Japanese hands was a inenfno > 1 »kiiJ but in the hands of Russia 
becomes her shield and baclvl-i against foreign foes We may smile 
at this dialectic of diplonmey, but it i^ at least true that Russians 
menace to Pekin lies, not in the occupation of Port Arthur, but m her 
military capacity to seize the capital from the land side. Prom the 
Chinese point of view the Russian occupation of Port Arthur does not 
increase the Muscovite purchase upon ^e capital one whit. Even 
Lord Salisbury admits that now— when it is too late. 


« I think Russia hiw made a gioat mistake in taking Port A^hur. I do. 
tiLk it baa added to any material extent, certamly not t^ee we have 
4 - WftJ bai Wm to her influence over the Court of China. Her influence 

teg . . . te. 4M0 M oik* 
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l^iralier her power ” (Speech to the ^barost^Iieagiw, .^^ 


The Japanese also, be it renaembered^ would )im H 
menace Pekin. The Bnaaians hold it now legitimately to protect the 
terminus of their own railway. 


V. The CoNCLUwsa Hablequinadb. 


At this point begins the maddest comedy of errors, the moBt 
fantastic capering of inconsistency that ever was seen even in theatres 
sacred to opera bonfie. It is difScult to acquit Sir K. 0*0onor, who in 
this matter seems to have acted entirely off his own bat (ib, March 16, 
1898, p. 51), in making a farce of diplomacy. Ministers have told 
us emphatically enough, and quite truly, that Russia’s power over Pekin 
depends upon her ability to invade China from the north. The 
possession of Port Arthur does not appreciably increase her power 
<;ver the Chinese Government. That is one assertion. The second is 
that Port Arthur is utterly valueless as a commercial port — that it is, 
in fact, just like Portsmouth and the Spithead forts. Mr. Balfour 
told the Eouse of Commons : 


“ Port Arthur is not a commercial }>ort. Port Arthur is scarcely capable 
of being made a coinraercial port. The character of its accommodation, its 
geographical position, its relation to Talienwan, all forbid the idea that, 
cither now or at any futiire time, will Port Art liar become a commercial 
centre ’’ (Spoecb, Hoase of Commons, April C, 18 l).s). 

It can hardly be believed in face of this sweeping statement that 
the luckless Sir K, O'Conor kept dancing attendance upon Count 
Mouraviefi’ day after day badgering him with demands that Port 
Arthur should be made a treaty port equally with Talienwan. What 
midsummer madness, stark staring lunacy, in sorry truth. Imagine 
the Spithead forts a treaty port ! Yet will it be believed there is 
absolutely no foundation for all the charges brought against HuBsia 
of repudiating her assurances, but this fantaBtic and purely imaginary 
absurdity about making a treaty port of a place which Mr, Balfour 
himself tells us can by no possibility be made into a commercial port ! 

Poor Sir N. O'Oonor kept dancing first on one leg and then 
on the other. When the Russians bnmoured him by holding out 
hopes they would make Port Arthur a treaty port, the mode of 
attack was instantly changed. Then Port Arthur was declared to be 
utterly useless as a commercial port. Its only significance was its 
menace to Pekin, When protests failed on that head he harked 
back to the demand that Port Arthur should be made a treaty 
port, until at last it is with a feeling Qf positive relief Count Moura- 
vieflf definitely ends the whole business by deciding that the staiua 
quo arUe must be upheld. Port Arthur not having been a treaty 
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ipert, oenlttliaHto 1» pud; » wval Md aiSiMj Btanwgltold. !Meii« 
nt9Sa^ howeWi im to be opened as a treaty port with theregeiar taiifp--^ 
€he open door and 6qno% of oppartnnily. It is really trifling with 
ibe iatellige&oe of the public to dwell on the fatnons futility of spend- 
ing days in d i ao ns B i ng whether or not a port which by nature cannot 
be opened to trade in fact shall or shall not be open to trade on 
paper. Nevertheless, as some imbeciles appear to imagine the ques- 
tion of importance as indicating Bossia’s bad faith, I collect here 
the passages bearing on the subject It is mere logomachy, a dis- 
puting about words without any substance behind it. For Port 
Arthur is not a commercial port, and can no more be opened to trade 
than the Spithead forts. 1£ only it had been propeily named Fori 
Arthur none of this misanderstanding would have aii^en. 

On January 27 M. de Staal called upon Lord haUsbury to re d 
him a telegram from Count !Moura\Ief) to the otreot that any port 
which Hassia might acquire “ as an outlet for lu r commerce ” would 
be open to the ships o£ all the Great i'ovvers (?/>. J ebiuary 2, ]8!)8, 
p. 32). 

On March 13 Sir N. O'Conor inteiproted tM'' assurance as 
applying to any port leased by China to Rusda. l>iit the Uossiaii 
Minister protested at onco. “ His Ktcdlency s lid that tlu a j plied 
only to Talienwan, and that Le rtas sure I woaM admit tliut ho 
bad never given me any assavaueeo that Port Aithnr would also be 
open to trade. I said I would not deny this, but tlh t 1 bhgg»*d to 
remind him that when thi» quettion wa«< first mentioned the 11 ibsian 
Government only alluded to a lease of a port as an oull t for Russian 
commerce. IJis Excellency said that he had leceived tlu* hrnperor s 
orders to tell me that Talienwan would be open to Coreign trade, but that 
his Imperial Muie^'ty Iiad ♦old him, at the same time, that ]\iit \itlinr 
would be ri'garded ‘in 'L’y as a port. lie could not , therefore, 

take upjii him'-oll t » pioijii*»a that both i^ort Arthur aud Talienwan 
would be open, but th.ti he would bo able to gi ^0 me a definite answer 
on Wednesday’ ( March VI, 1808, p. 4S). 

On March lO Sir N. O’Conor reports the result : “ Count Mouiavieff 
informed me last night that he had seen the J<hn])Pioi m the morning, 
sxidi that his Imperial Majesty had autlioiised him to give me the 
assurance that both Vorb Arthur and Talienwan would be opened to 
foreign trade, like other Chinese ports, in the event of the Ru'-h^an 
Government obtaining a lease of those plact s from the Chinese Go 
vernment.'’ But he added next day that, as the Chinese had not 
•formally agreed to give the lease of the ports in (|aeslioD, it would be 
>a want of courtesy to make public any such assurances until the lease 
was signed (ib. March 10, p. 51). 

On March 28 the Russian Government published a circular 
announcing the lease of Port Arthur and Talienwan, aud d-^claring 
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that the latter port will be to foreign commeroe (i(. Maroh 28^ 
1898, p. 58). 

On March 30 Sir N. O’Conor reminded Count MonravUff of hi» 
aesarances about Port Arthur which were not oarried Ottt in the 
drcular. He reports that Count Monmieff said he adhered to iho 
assurances he had giren me, but that the moment was inopportnae ler 
publicly announcing them (i6. Maroh 80, p, 59). 

On April 1— appropriate day for the close of this eUborate fooling^ 
—Count Mouravieff replies to Sir K. O’Conor in a osriotiilly atis|id 
despatch, in which, instead of frankly saying that Pbrt ArthOr iM nob 
* a port but a naval base, stiictly andllary to Talienwaa, and thetefoiw 
could not be made a treaty port, however much it might be desired 
by the Emperor and the British Ambassador, he shdteni himself 
behind the sovereign righte of China. What Sir N. O’Conor had 
described to Lord Salisbury as asBurances given by the Emperor 
himself, Count MouraviefE denied were anything of the kind. He 
could not in the nature of things have entered into any engage- 
ments before the negotiations with C’hina were completed. All that 
he had done, he said, was to say, in reply to Sir N. 0*Conor’s 
questions, first, he intended to maintain the sovereign rights of China 
and to respect the existing treaties; secondly, to open Talienwan to 
foreign trade. China agreed to make Talienwan a treaty port. 
As regards all other points, the respect for the sovereign rights of 
China implies the scrupulous marntt^iiance of the bhdus ijt o ixietiug 
before the lease of the ports which have been conceded. It follows 
that Port Arthur will be open to English thips, both of war and 
of commerce, on Pie same conditions as it has always been, but “not 
that Eusaia should abu^^ the lease which has been granted to her 
by a friendly IWor to arbitrarily transfoim a closed and principally 
military port into a commercial port like any other” {ib, April I, 
1898, p. 65). 

This, of course, is nonsense, although perfectly immaterial nonsense, 
for, as Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour keep on reiterating that Port 
Arthur can by no possibilicy be made a commercial port, it does not 
matter a brass farthing what provision is made on paper as to its* 
status as a treaty port. 

The pen of Jomini has not been inherited by the snccessor of 
Ijobanoff. It is a pity he spoiled so very good a record by snch a 
puzzle-head break as this. 

All this is, however, beside the mark, ae much as if Sir N. O’Conor 
and Count Monravieff had been discussbg the complexion of the Max^ 
in the Moon. 

It is difficult not to feel somewhat aggrieved by the way in 
which we have been served byngur two Ambassadors. Sir Claudo 
MacDonald began the whole bad busmess by trying to snatch Talienwan 
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out of the hands of the Bassiaxis, and Sir N. O'Oonor clapped the 
loors cap on the head of the whole story his utterly inane attempt 
to exact assurances from Russia that she would achieve the im,poBsible 
and convert a mere naval base into a treaty port* 

As for the solid body of the whole businessi there is little reason 
to complain, and none whatever to justify the charges of ill faith 
bronght so recklessly by Mr, Chamberlain against a great and allied 
and friendly Power. 

On the whole surv^ of the situation Lord Salisbury had no reason 
to regard the net outcome with discontent. Russia had in every case 
frankly declared her object in advance, and in every case Russia had, 
in the friendliest fashion, abated her pretensions and had brought her 
demands within the limits defined by the English Government. She 
withdrew her demand for the dismissal of Mr. Kinder, waived all 
claim to control the duties levied at Tcdienwan, recognised all the 
treaty rights governing the places which she leased, admitted the right 
of our warships to anchor m Port Arthur, and instead of insisting over 
the absolute ownership of the ice-frce port which Mr. Balfour ofiTered 
her, consented to carry out Sir Claude MacDonald’s original suggestion. 
Talienwan is now a Treaty Port, an open port free to the commerce of 
all nations, the Russians merely replacing the Mandarins by the 
authority of their own oflicials, who can be trusted not to allo'a 
anything to obstruct the success of the railway and its trade. If 
Ministers want more than this they must be hard to please. 

Our policy shows at least as much inconsistency as Russius, aud 
there is as much difference between our action in taking Wei-hai-Wei 
n.inl our declarations at the opening of the Session against taking 
Chinese territory as there is between Count MouraviefiTs explanations 
as to the temporary natiire of the sojourn of the Russian fleet in 
Port Arthur and her 7iltiniate occupation of that stronghold. Cir- 
cumstances alter cases for Jiussians as well as for British. Mr, 
Chamberlain should reniember the homely adage about the pot not 
calling the kettle black. And before he talks of the devil and long 
spoons he might render the State some service by producing his 
correspondence with Mr, Hawkesley and owning up like a man to his 
South African proceedings at the eleventh hour. 

W. T. Stem* 
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3IR. (iLADSTONE'S THBOIOSY. 


I piGHTEEN yearb ago lyir. Gladstose wrote on the fly<leef of hia 
!i jonnial: “ For my part, my sole concern is to manage the third 
and last act of my life with decency, and to make a handsome exit 
off the stage. Provided this point is seonred, I am not B(dioitonB 
about the rest. I am already by nature condemned to death ; no 
man can give me a pardon from t^ sentence, nor somiudi as procnre 
me a reprieve.” 

To-day all thoughts are bent on the darkened chamber in Hawatden 
Castle, where that “ third and last act ” of a noble druna has reached 
its consummation; and to me personally there constantly recur the 
words which Mr. Gladstone wrote on the occasion of my father’s 
death. After some phrases of friendly enlogy, he said: “It is a 
higher matter to know, at a supreme moment like this, that he had 
placed his treasure where moth and rust do not corrupt and his 
dependence where dependence never fails.” In the same sinrit I 
would to-day renew and reaffirm the judgment which in 1891 I 
ventured to record : “ The paramount factor of Mr, Gladstone’s nature 
is his religiousness.” * The religion in which he lived and moved and 
had his being was an intensely vivid and energetic principle, pMwinnatft 
on its emotional side, definite in its theory, imperious m its domanAi, 
practical, viuble, and tangiUe in its effects. It ran like a silver 
strand through the complex and variegated web of his loirg and 
chequered life. When he left Ozfiird he wished to take Holy 
Orders instead of entering Parliament. Cardinal ItfAnning ggeg to 
say : “ Gladstone was nearer being a clergyman than I was. He wa% 
I believe, as fit for it as I was unfit.” 

* Some pottiuu of this paper ie borrowed from prcviou wtitiun of mj own : and 
m; excnse must be that the coiitempoKf record of a personal imiieiiioa cannot 
with advantage be retouihed after the lapse of rears. 
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He to bis father’s decision j but the mere choice of a 

^l^ion could make no difference to the ground-tone of his thought 
While a polxtuaau ho was still essentially, and above all, a Christiau— 
amo would say, an rci-letiiistic. I’hrough all the changes and 
Ranees of a political career, as a Tory, as a Homo Ruler, in office and 
in opposition, sitting as a duke's nominee for a pocket- Iwrongh and 
enthroned as the idol of an adoring democracy, Mr. Gladstone has 

“Played, in the many games nl life, tliai one 
Where what he mo&t doth value most oc won.” 

In his own personal habits, known to all mon, of systoiaatic devotion ; 
in Ihs rigorous reservation of the Sunday fi»r sucred uses; in his 
written and spoken utterances; in his favourite studies; in his 
adminihiration of public af&irs ; in the grounds on which ho based 
his opposition to policies of which he disapproved ; he steadily and 
constantly asserted for the claims of religion a paramount place in 
public consideration, and reproved the stale sciolism which thinks, 
or a&cts to think, that Christianify, as a spring of human actiop, 
is an exhausted force. During his fourth Premiership ho wrote to 
an enquirer in America; "All I write, and all I think, and all I 
hope, is based npon the Divinity of our Lord, the one central hope of 
our poor wayward race.” 

Th|8 religiousness of IVEr. Gladstone’s character incurred the bitter 
wrath of those large sections of society, whose lax theories and cor- 
responding practice his example constantly rebuked; won for bim 
the affectionate reverence of great masses of his countrymen who 
never saw his face; and accounted for the singular loyalty to 
his person and poli(^ of those Nonconformist bodies from which, on 
the score of merely theological opinion, he was so widely separated. 
His later attitude towards Nonconformity and Nonconformists, so 
strikingly different from that which marked his earlier days, was due, 
no doubt, in -part to the necessities of his political position, but due 
much more to bis growing conviction that English Nonconformity 
means a robust and consistent application of the principles of the 
Kingdom of God to the business of public life. This was well illus- 
trated by what occurred at the Memorial Hall in 1888, when he 
received an address in support of his Irish policy, signed by Non* 
conformist ministers. To this address he replied : 

** I accept with gratitude as well as pleasure the address w^hich has been 
presented to me, and 1 rejoice again to meet you within walls which, 
uihough no great number of years have passed sboe their erection, have 
already become historic, and which are associated in my mind and in the 
minds of many with honourable struggles, sometitnes under circumstances 
of depression, someUmes under circumstances of promise, but always 
leading us forward, whatever may have been the {henomena of the moment, 
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tine path of tratitaadjntito. lam vwjtiuHdrfnltoibMitlipfatM 
dgud this oddtoB to the uniriigeoua mioner in vhhih tiiM l^ve not 
aonpled to aesooiate their pdlitioal action and iatentfam wiih the ptiiMi^ 
and motiTes of their hdp ruiglon.'’ 

The beat theologian in England (as Dt. DOUinger Mr, 
Gladatone) oonld not help being aware that the OieotieB of hoth 
in leepect of their hishnio baais and of thm relation to 
theolo^, leave mnoh to be deaired ; bat not the lesa clearly haa he 
recogniaed the fact that) on thoae anpreme oocaaiona of pnblio oon-^ 
trorerey when the path di politics crosses the path of moralify, the 
Konoonformist bodies of England have prononnoed nnhentotingly to 
jnstice and mercy, while onr anthorized teachers of religion have too 
often been silent or have spoken on the wnmg tide. 

This keen sense of the religions hearing of political qnestims 
determined Mr. Gladstone’s action in not a few crises of hb Parlia- 
mentary life. It was the exacting ligonr of a religions theory that 
drove him ont of the Cabinet In 1845. It was his h»>iiW that 
marriage is a sacred and indissolnble union which dictated his 
pertinackras opposition to the Divorce Bill in 1867. Ten years later 
he felt that the Irish Establishment oonld no longer be maintained, 
l^nse it oonld plead neither practical utility nor “ the seal and 
s^tnre of eocletiastical descent.’ In the Eastern Question he 
disoerned that all the various interests which dread and 
Christianity were making common oanse on behalf of the Power which 
has for centuries perseonted the worshippers of Christ in Eastern 
Enrope, and that the godless cynicism which sooffisd at the red 
hor^ of Bnlgatia was not so much an nn-Christian as an anti- 
CiinBtian sentiment. 

It was when he handled the religions aspects of a political question 
that Mr. Gladstone s elocjnenoe rose to ita highest flight, as in his speech 
on the Second E^g of the Aflinnation Bill in 1883. Under the 
system then ezuling (wh^ admitted Jews to Parliament bnt 
otheiats), to deny the eristenoe of God was a &tal bar, bnt to denv 
the Christian creed was no bar at all This, Mr. Gladstone contended 
WM a formal diqnragement of Christianity, which was thereb^ 
relegated to a place of secondary importance. Those who heard it 
rrtl not easily forget the solemn splendour of the pasaase in which 
this argument was enforoed, 

^e administration of government was always, in Mr. Gladshme’s 
jMBK^eUgiona act During his second Premiership he wrote in 

“ 2^ a burden, Cromwell, 'tli a burden 
Too heavy for a man that hopes for heaven.” 

Even in the trivial ocmoerns of ordinary life the sense of tespo 
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to oa iavirible Jidge for the dbeds done in the body preued on him 
with orerwhahkdi^ weight. He was hannted by responsibilify for 
time, and tayntSy and opportanities, and inflnenoe, and power; 
responsifaility for reading and writing and speaildng, and eating and 
drinking ; to this the task of g07emment enperadded responai- 
bilify for the material and mord interesta of the people entroated to 
his charge ; responaibility, above all elae, for mnch that vitally affects 
the well-being, the effideni^, and the apiritnal repute of that great 
religious institution with which the commonwealth of England is so 
closely intertwined. In the Bidding Prayer at Oxford the congre- 
gation is exhorted to pray for those in authority that they “ may 
labour to promote the glory of Gk)d and the present and future 
welfare of mankind ; remembering always that solemn account which 
they must one day give before the judgment-seat of Christ. Those 
who have been behind the scenes when Air. Gladstone was preparing 
to make some important appointment in the Church, and have wit- 
nessed the anxious and solemn care with which he approached the 
task, have seen that high ideal of duty translated into practice. 

I turn now to the history — so far as I have been able to trace it— • 
of his theological development. Jle was bom in IbOO ; and when we 
consider the conspicuous and unbroken testimony of that long lift to 
the truth and power of the Christian religion , its signal services to 
the maintenance of the faith against attacks from opposite (luarters ; 
fiitl its practical influence, through ecclesiastical appointments, on the 
fortunes of the Church of England ; the birth of Mr. Gladstone must 
be regarded as an event in our ecclesiastical history. 

He was what Tertullian calls anima naturaliter Christiana, and 
he was oarefnlly brought np. His father was a God-fearing man 
according to his light and opportunity , his mother a devout Evan- 
gelical. As a schoolboy he was honourably distinguished by simple 
devotion and stainless living. “ At Eton,” said Bishop Hamilton of 
Salisbury, “ I was a thoioughly idle boy ; but I was saved from whm 
worse things by getting to know Gladstone.” To have exercised, 
while still a schoolboy, an influence for good on one of the greatest of 
contemporary aunts is surely such a distinction as few Prime 
Ministers ever attained. Sixty years afterwards a schoolfellow remem- 
bered seeing Gladstone tom his glass upside down and decline to 
drink a coarse toast proposed, aoiording to annual custom, at a 
school-dinner. 

■When Gladstone was at Oxford the Catholic revival had not yet 
be^. Gudinal Newmim tanght ns to date it from July 14, 1833. 
Bat the High Choioh party held the field. With the exception cA a 
handfnl rf EvangelioalB at one obeonie college, the religione clergy 
and Irnty of Oxford were High Churchmen of the traditional type. 
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Dr. Boufih Btill snrvived to report," as Newman said, to a foigetfn) 
generatiion what had been the theology of their fathers " ; though his 
influence was not felt bq^ond the walls of Magdalen OoUege. The 
Caroline dimity still lingered. Men believed, in the Church as a 
divine society, as well as a chief institution of the realm ; they set 
store upon her Orders and Sacraments, and at feast professed great 
respect for, if they did not cultivate intimate acqnaintanoe with, the 
writings of her standard divines. At the same time, they had a holy 
horror of Popish usurpation, and Sir Robert PeeFs concession of the 
Roman Catholic claims had just cost him his seat for the University. 
But these influences produced no immediate or conscions effect on 
Gladstone’s mind. The ecclesiastical atmosphere of the place was 
high and dry, and therefore as little as possible attractive to an ardent 
and spiritual nature. Had his undergraduate career been a few years 
later, when the fascinating genius and austere sanctity of Cardinal 
Newman had begun to leaven the University, he would perhaps have 
been numbered with that band of devoted disciples who followed the 
great Oratorian whithersoever be went. But beWeen 1828 and 1832 
there was no leader of paramount authority in the religious world of 
Oxford, and the young Student of Christ Church was left to develop 
his own opinions and frame his own course. The blameless schoolboy 
became a blameless undergraduate ; diligent, sober, regular alike in 
study and devotion, giving his whole ener^es to the duties of the 
place, and quietly abiding in the religious faith in which he had been 
trained. He was conspicuously moderate in the use of wine. His 
good example in this respect affected not only his contemporaries but 
also his successors at the University. Men who followed him to 
Oxford ten years later found it still operative ; and the present Arch> 
faiBhop of Canterbury has told me that undergraduates drank less in 
the forties, because Gladstone had been courageously abstemious in the 
thirties. Bishop Charles Wordsworth said that no man of his standing 
in the University habitually read his Bible more or knew it better. 
Cardinal Manning described him walking to church with his Bible 
and Prayer-Book tucked under his arm." He paid surreptitiouB visits 
to Dissenting chapels ; denounced Bishop Butleris doctrine that human 
nature is not wholly corrupt ; was enraged by a University sermon m 
which Calvin had been placed on the same level of orthodoxy aa 
SodnuB ; and quitted Oxford with a religious belief still nntinctured 
by Catholic theology. But the great change was not far distant, and 
he had dready formed some of the friendships which, in their develop- 
ment, were destined to affect so profoundly the course of his religious 
thought. 

Gladstone took his degree at Christmas 1831. And now came the 
momentous choice between Holy Orders and Parliamentary life. Had 
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gone differently, the prennt oonditicm of England would 
hare bm modified. Howeyer, my concern is not with Mr. Oladstone’s 
professional career, but with his theological development, and, in 
rapeot^ lie is pecaliarly interesting as a link between the Evan- 
gelical and Tractarian schools of thought. 

The close of the last century was the low-water mark of 'Rn gliah 
religion and morality. The first thirty years of this century witnessed 
a great revival^ due chiefly to the Evangelical movement, in the very 
heart and core of the Church of England. That movement, though 
little countenanced by ecclesiastical authority, changed the whole tone 
of religious thought and life in England. It recalled men to serious 
ideas of faith and duty ; it curbed profligacy, it made decency fashion* 
abloy it revived the external usages of piety, and it prepared the way 
for that later movement which, issuing from Oxford in 1833, has so 
momentously transfigured the outward aspect of the Church of Eng- 
land. In this connexion the testimony of Mr. Gladstone, who was 
brought up in the one school and migrated to the other, has a peculiar 
value : 

“ * I do not mean to say,^ ho wrote in lh79, * that the fouuders of the 
Oxford School announced, or oven that they know, to how Urge au tv tout 
they were to be pupils and continuatoi*^ of the Evangelical work, bchides 
being bomctliing else. . . . Their distinHive speech was of Church and 
Priesthood, of Sacraments and Services, as the vestui'e under the varied folds 
of which the form of the Divine Pedeemor was to bo exhibited to thexiorld ; 
in a way capable of, and suitable for, transmission by a collective bod^ from 
generation to generation. It m,iy well Imvo liappened that, ii> straining to 
smire foi* their ideas wbat they thought their due plico, some ut Icist may 
have forgotten or disparaged that personal and ex})eiimcntal bfe of the 
human soul with God which profits by all ordinances, but is tied to none, 
dwelling e^er, through all its voiying moods, in tho inner court ol the 
sanctuai^ whereof the walla ju:o not built with hands. The only matter, 
however, with which I am now concerned, is to re<*onl the f.ict that the pith 
and life of tho Evangelical teaching, as it consists iii the roinbroduction of 
Christ our Lord to bo woof and warp of preaching, was tho great gift of tho 
[Evangelical] movement to tho Teaching Ohuich, and has now penetrated 
and possessed it on a scale so general that it may bo considered as pervading 
the whole mass.’ ” 

The year 1838 olaims special note in a record of MlF. Gladstone's 
rdigiouB development, because it witnessed the appearance of bis 
famous work on *^Th6 State in its Beiations with the Church.*' 
We have seen that he left Oxford before the beginning of that 
Catholic revival which was now in full strength. The ** Tracts for 
the Times” were saturating England with new mfluenoes. The 
paHsionate, almost despairing, appeal of half-a-doasen gifted and holy 
men at Oxford had awoke a response in every comer of the kingdom. 

We did,” they said, ** but light a beacon-fire on the summit of a 
lonely bill : and now we are amazed to find the firmament on every 
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(to led witii the light of iotto itm? Sho OAthdtta 

forival ootmied no moio eirthiutoatio or tnor^ tailaiUio dMlfAe Urn 
tho young Menber for Kfeirarik* 

In reading for Honoum at Qttod he hid beoow intiflsurillfy 
aoqaainted with two of the mfliteni of httnaii Ariefaeitie 

and Bntler/’ he ones said to me, ^ would oany3M anywhere in liheae 
days.” At the same period he fell in with Ooleiidge’e treatjae 
on the relations of Ohnroh and State, which he pronounced ** pro- 
found and beautiful,^ and which, according to Hope-Soott^ **had 
a great deal to do with his fnndamental ideas of the lubjeot,” 
A joom^ in Italy, immediately after his degree, had brought him 
under the spell of Dante, from whom (as he wrote in old age), 
*'I have learned a great part of that mental provision (however 
insignificant it may be) which has served me to make this journey of 
human life up to tiie term of nearly seventy-three years.” And he 
was an ardent student of St. Augustine,” whom he read through in 
twenty-two octavo volumes. Henry Edward Manning was one of 
his intimate friends ; and about 1836 his acquaintance with James 
Bobert Hope, afterwards Hope-Scott of Abbotsford, developed into a 
close and abiding friendship. He ” (Hope) ** opened a conversation 
on the controversies which wore then agitated in the Church of Eng- 
land, and which had Osiord for their centre. He told me that he 
had been seriously studying the controversy, and that in his opinion 
the Oxford authors were right.” This conversation apparently led 
Mr. Gladstone to bestow grave attention on the questions at issne in 
the Oxford Movement. It was, I believe, a stndy of the Occasional 
Offices of the Prayer-Book, and more particularly the Visitation 
Service, which determined him that the Oxford writers were right in 
their interpretation of the Anglican formularies. The work, onoe 
begun, advanced with rapid steps. He nnleamed nothing of his old 
Evangelical faith, but he superadded to it the whole cycle of Catholic 
doctrine. He was now out of office, and was living as a bachelor in 
chambers in the Albany, immersed in the study of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and writing his book on The State in its Belations with 
the Church.” Mr. Monckton MUnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, 
writing in 1888 with regard to his own practice of giving parti^ on 
Sunday evening, says : “ This nnfortnnat^y exdadee the more serious 
members — Acland, Gladstone, Ac. I really think, when people keep 
Friday as a fast, they might make a feast of Sunday.” This is a 
carious touch as showing the Catholic practice about I^ay added to, 
but not distnrbing, the Evangelical practice about Sunday. 

Mr. Gladstone bad now given bis whole allegiancd to the Chnioh 
of England, as being the one body divinely appointed to teach the 
Christian fitith to the English people^ and to supply them with the 
sacred means of grace and salvation. Beoogniang this high and 
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peoitllar nkaiDii la tlieOIiiirdi, hd oonoatvad it molM a Bpedal 
ludocampoad^ Tbiii dal; he aet 

forth ia Ui treotiae of 1888. <<The distfootfre piiadple of the ho(k 
«ns that the State had a (xmadeaoe ” 

Tto being aAiut|ed, the iasae was whether the Stafoi in ite best 
ooiiditl<ai| has sndi a oonscienoe as can take oognisanoe of rdigioni 
truth and error, aad in partionlar whether the State of the United 
Ejagdom at that time was, or was not» so far in that condition as to 
be under an obligation to giro an aotive and an ezclnsive support to 
the established religion of the conntry. The work attempted to snryey 
the actual state of the relations between the State and the Chnrch ; 
to show from history the ground which had been defined for the 
National Chnrch at the Beformation ; and to enquire and determine 
whether the existing state of things was worth preserring and defend- 
ing agamst encroachments from whatever quarter. This question it 
decided emphatically in the affirmative. Faithful to logic and to its 
theory, the book did not shrink from applying them to the crucial 
case of the Irish Church. It did not disguise the difficulties of the 
case, for the author was alive to the ])aradox which it involved. But 
the one master-idea of the system, that the State as it then stood was 
capable in this age, as it had been in ages long gone by, of assuming 
beneficially a responsibUity for the inculcation of a particular religion, 
carried him through all. His doctrine was that the Chuich, as estab- 
lish^ by law, was to be maintained for its truth ; that this was the 
only principle on which it could be properly and permanently upheld ; 
that this principle, if good in England, was good also for Ireland ; 
that truth is of all possessions the roost precious to the soul of man ; 
and that to “ remove this priceless treasure from the view and the 
reach of the Irish people would be meanly to purchase their momentary 
ihvonr at the expense of their permanent interests, and would be a 
high offence agaiiftt our own sacred obligations.” 

The State in its Relations ” came out at Christmas 1838. Bunsen 
pronounced it the book of the time, a great event — the first book 
since Burke that goes to the bottom of the vital question.'^ In 
January 1889 Newman wrote, “ Gladstone's book is making a sensa- 
tion'* — and ‘*Tbe Tmes is again at poor Gladstone. Really I feel 
as if 1 could do anything for him. Poor fellow ! it ia so noble a 
tbing!” 

The book soon reached a third edition, and drew from Macaulay 
that trenchant review, in which Mr. Gladstone was described, for the 
infinite gratification of posterity, as the risiDg hope of the stem and 
unbending l\irieB.” In the following year he published bis treatise 
on Church Pzindples considered in the Results," in which he main- 
tained with ingenuii; and vigour the visibili^ and authority of the 
Church, the mathematical certainty of the Apostolic Succession, and 
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the natare and elHcacj of the Saeraments, and vindicated the Oharch 
of England as the divinely appointed goardian of Christian troth, 
alike against Popish and l^uritan innovations. In December 18d0 
Newman writes: ** Gladstone’s book is doctrinaire^ and (I think) 
somewhat self-confident ; bnt it will do good ” ; and Manrice makes 
this sagacious criticism : 

llis Aristotolianism is, it strikes me, more deeply 6xed in him than 
bofore. and, on that account, I do not see how ho can over enter enough 
into the feeling and truth of llatlonalibm to refute it. His notion of 
attacking the EAsngriicals by saying, * Press your opinions to tlieir results, 
and they become Hatiouali&tic,* is ingenious, and wrought out, 1 think, with 
great skill and an analytical power for which I had not given him credit ; 
but after all it seems to me an argument which is fitter for the comts than 
for a theological controversy.” 

1 pass without comment the establishment of the Anglican 
Hishopric at Jerusalem, in which Mr. Gladstone was dosely concerned, 
and which helped to break ” Ordinal Newman, because the oon*« 
troversies of 1841 are by this time extinct ; and 1 proceed to the year 
1845. Sir Bobert Peel, in response to appeals from the Irish members, 
now resolved to establish non-sectarian colleges in Ireland, and greatly 
to increase the grant to Maynooth. Mr. Gladstone resigned his oflBoe 
ill Peel’s Cabinet, and announced that his retirement was caused 
the intentions of the Government with regard to Irish education ; that 
those intentions were at variance with the system which he had main- 
tained, in a form the most detidled and deliberate,” in his treatise of 
1838 ; that he thought that those who had borne such solemn testi- 
mony to a paiticular view of an important question ought not to be 
parties responsible for proposals which invdve a material departure 
from it.” The poipose of his retirement was to place himself in a 
position to form « not only an honest, but likewise an independent 
and an unsuspected judgment,” on the plan to be^nbmitted by the 
Government, 

Having, by retiring, established his perfect freedom of action, and 
delivered himself from the reproach of sacrificing his conscience to 
keep lus place, he met the proposals of the Government in a sym- 
pathetic^ spirit. He defended the grant to Maynooth in a long speedh 
full of ingenious argumentation, and urged with great force that^ if 
the State was to give “a more indisoriminatmg support” than pre- 
viously to various forms of religious opinions, it would be improper 
and unjust to exclude the Church of Borne in Ireland from partici- 
patmg in its benefits. 

He had now definitely abandoned the view that the State is 
bound to give an exclusive support to tbe established religion, 
and had given the mo^t unmistakable evidence of the sincerity of the 
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change, and thns 1846 was a marked turning^puint in the history of 
his ecclesiastical opinions. 

In December 1845 Mr. Gladstone re-entered the Cabinet, as 
Secretary of State for the Colonies ; and during the Christmas season 
he wrote as follows to his friend. Archdeacon Manning, who had jnst 
sent him a volume of sermons, one of them being called “ Short 
Devotions a Uindranoe to Prayer.” The Utter seems to me of extra- 
ordinary interest, as showing the sy^ttomativ* and scrupulous nature of 
the writer’s religious life : 

‘*MV DEAR ManNLVO,- 

“ I write rospoeting yiwi hcmniU'H, and theu bedimg ou my- 
self. . . . 

“ You teach that daily prayers, the observance of fast and festival, and 
considerable application of time to private devotion and to Scrips me ought 
not to be omitted — s.| 7 ., by me; bocaune, great as the difficulty, tlio need is 
enhanced in the same proportion ; the balance in the same. 

You think, very charitably, tliat oidiiiaiy jKT^ons of such who have a 
right general intention in respect to religion, give an hour and a half to its 
direct duties; and if they add attendanco at both daily services, raisiug it to 
three, you consider that still a scanty allowanoo, while some sixteen or seven- 
teen are given to deep, food, or recreation. 

“l^ow, I cannot deny this position with ies|>oct to the increase of the 
need ; that you cannot overstate ; but I tliink there ai*e two ways in which 
God is wont to provide a remedy for real and lawful need, one by augment- 
ing supply, the other by intercepting the natural and ordinary consequences 
of the deuciency. I am desirous really to look the question full in the face ; 
and then I come to the conclusion, that if 1 weie to include the daily service 
now in my list of daily duties, my nc\t step ought to be resignaiion. I^et 
me descril^ to you what has been at lormcr times, when in London tind in 
office, the very narrow measure of my stated religious observances : on week 
days I cannot estimate our family ])raycr, togethei with morning and evening 
prayer, at more than throe quarters of an liour, even if so much. Sundu} 
is reserved with rare exceptions foi religious employmenth ; and it was my 
practice, in general, to receive the Holy Communion weekly. Of daily 
services, except a little before and after £}u>ler, not one in a fortnight, 
perhaps one in a month. IKlFerent individual have difToront degrees of 
jbkcility in supplying the lack of regular devotion by that which is occasional ; 
but it is hard for ono to measure the rosourco in his own case. 1 cunnot 
well estimate, on the other hand, the amount of lolaxation which used thcaj 
to occur to me. Last year I endeavoured m town to apply a rule to the 
distribution of my hours, and took ton for sleep, food, and lecreation. 
understanding this last word for whatever really refreshes mind or body, or 
has a fair chance of doing so, Kow, my needs for sleep ore great ; as long 
as 1 rise fedlng like a stone, 1 do not think there is too much, and this is 
the geneiwl description of my waking sense, in office and during the session ; 
but I consider seven and a half hours the least 1 ought then to have, and J 
should be better with eight. 1 know the old stories about retrenching sleep, 
and how people are decoivod themselves : with me it may be so, but I think 
it is not. 

** I have never summed up my figures, but my impression is that last 
year, upon the average, 1 was under and not over the ten for the particulars 
i^ed— -1 should say between nine and ten. But last year was a holiday 
ywar as to pressure upon mind and body, in comparison with those that 
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pi'ecoded it. Further, people ure very different as to the rate at which they 
expend iheii vigour during their work ; my habit, perhaps xny misfortune, 
is, and pcculiaiiy with work that I dislike, to labour at the very top of my 
strength, so that after five or six hours of my office, 1 was frequently in a 
state of gi'eat exhaustion. How can you apply the duty of saving time for 
prayer out of irleep and recreation to a man m these circumstances < Again, 
take fasting. 1 had begun to form to m 3 r 8 elf some ideas upon this head ; 
but 1 felt, thougli without a positive decision to that effect, that 1 could 
not, and munt not, apply them if I should come again into political activity, 
j speak now of fasting in quantity, fasting in nutrition ; as to fasting in 
(juality, 1 see that the argument is even strengthened, subject only to the 
exception that in times of mental anxiety it bmmes impossible to receive 
much healthy food with which a sound appetite would have no difficulty. 
The fact is undoubted ; it is extremely hard to keep the bodily frame to 
its work, under the twofold condition of activity in office and in Parliament, 
I take it, then, that to fast in the usual sense would ^nerally be a sin, and 
not a duty — I make a little exception for the tune immediately preceding 
Easter, as then there is a short remission of Parliamentary dutiM. I need 
not, perhaps, say more now. Yon see my argument with you, and tlmt 1 
differ, it may be, where the pinch comes upon mysdf. But I speak fredy 
in order to give scope for opposite reasoning — ^in order that I may be con- 
victed if possible, as then 1 hope also to be convinced. 

There is the greatest difference, as 1 find, between simple occupation, 
however intense, and occupation with anxiety as its perpetw aooompaai- 
ment. Smous reading and hard writing, even for the same numbw of 
houi-s that my now imminent duties may absorb, I for one can bear without 
feeling that I am living too fast ; but when that one element of habitual 
anxiety is added, nature is spurred on beyond her pace under an excessive 
burden, and >ital forces waste rapidly away. I should be more suspi^ous 
of myself than 1 now am in the argument I have made, were it not that 1 
have had experience of occupation in both forms, and know tiie gulf between 
them. 1 ought to have added the other sting of official situatioDB combined 
with Parliament. It is the sad irregularity of one’s life, Tlie only fi^ed 
points are prayers and breakfast in the morning, and Sunday at the begin- 
ning of the week. It is Sunday, I am convinced, that has kept me i£vc 
and vrell, even to a marvel, in times of considerable labour, for I must not 
conceal from you, even though you muy think it a sad bathoBf that I have 
never at any time been prevented by illness from attending either Parlia- 
ment or my office, Tlio only exjHU'ience I have had of the dangers from 
which I argue, in results, has b^n in ^oaknoss and exhaustion from the 
brain downwards. It is iirpoHbible for me to be thankful enough for the 
exemption I enjoy, especially when I see far stronger constitutions, constitn* 
tions truly Herculean, breaking down around me, I hope I may be pre- 
served from tia guilt and ingratitude of indulging sensual sloth, under the 
mask of wise aiid necessary precautions. 

“ Bo not trouble yourself to write at length, but revolve these matters in 
the casuistical chamber of the mind ; and either before or when we meet, 
give me an opinion which, I trust, wiU be frank and fearless. There is one 
retrenchment I could make: it would be lo take from activity outwards in 
matters of religion, in order to give it to prayer. But I have given it a 
misdescription. What I could economize is chiefly reading; but reading 
nowadays I almost always shall have to resort to, at least— so it was before— 
by way of repose. Devotion is by far the best sedative to excitement , but 
then it reqmres great and sostained exertion (to speak humanly, and under 
the supposition of the Divine grace), or else powerful external helps, or 
both. Those mere dr^ of tl»o natural energies, whi^ too often are all 
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that oocupatiou leaves, are fit for little b^ond passivity ; only fit when not 
severe. 

Koadmg all this, you may the more easily understand my tone i!»omotime& 
about public life as a whole. 

“Joy to you at this blesbed time and at all times. 

“ Youi tioii it e f j ieiid, 

“W K. (Jladstonj:.'’ 

Another turning point was the year J This year saw the 
memorable Oorham Judgment, which seemed to many to overthrow 
by secular authority the baptismal doctrine of the Church of England, 
and definitely to estrange Anglicanism from all the rest of Christen* 
dom in relation to an artido of the Nicene Creed. The commotion 
which followed cost Mr. Gladstone his two best fiiends. Hope-Soott 
and Manning seceded ; and Mr. Gladstone, remaining behind, was 
himself sorely perturbed. In a powerful letter to Bishop Blomfield 
he asserted the relation of Church and State as defined at the 
Beformation, and urged that the powers in ecclesiastical matters con- 
ferred by recent legislation on the Privy Council constituted “ a grave 
and dangerous departure from the Keformation-Settlemeut.” The 
next few years were fail of storm and stress. The unhappy Divorce 
Act set the law of the laud in opposition to the law of Cod, and the 
episcopal bench, with a few honourable exceptions, either was silent 
or spoke on the wrong side. I’he proceedings against Archdeacon 
Denison made it seem likely that the doctrine of the Ileal Presence 
would be condemned in the Archbishop’s Court. On August 13, 1856, 
Mr. Gladstone wrote to a friend : 

“ My mind is quite made up thit, if belief in the Euehainst as a reality is 
proscribed by law in tin C'luiicb of England, everything 1 liold dear in life 
shall be given and devoted io oversetting luid teoiinv in pieces such law. 
whatever consequences, of whatever kind, may follow.” 

The danger was averted, but Convocation had barely and recently 
recovered from its long suppression, and the mind of the Church had 
ho means of finding expression. Readers of Bishop Wilberforce's Life 
may recollect a remarkable letter in which Mr. Gladstone confesses that, 
if ^e mind of the Church and her rulers is deliberately anti- Catholic, 
he has no right to “ seek a hiding-place within the ])ale of her posses- 
sions.” The growing life of Convocation, and the bold and fisutUhl use 
which the Lower House made of its recovered freedom, brought comfort 
to Mr. Gladstone and those who thought with him. The State might 
in an un^Christian sense and its courts affix heterodox mean- 
ings to Catholic symbols, but the mind and heart of the Church were 
right with God. Then came the furious controversy about “ Essays 
and Reviews,” and the troubles in South Africa for which Bishop 
Odenso was responsible. In all these crises the Church of England 
learned that her union with the State afforded but little guarantee 
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fot the maintenance of Grthodozy or of eodeBiaBliioal ofder $ and that 
those prime necessities of her life mast be secaxed by reooame to her 
spiritual powers and by a resolute appeal from Omsar to God. None 
of these events were without their effect on Hr. Gladstone’s mind, 
and the change of conviction which had so long been silently pro- 
ceeding found emphatic and startling expression in his dealings with 
English Church’Bates and with the Irish Establishment. In 1868 
he published his memorable “ Chapter of Antolnogrtphy ” and &om 
that time on it was obvious that he had ceased to believe in the 
of religious Establishment. A principle has no geographical limits^ 
and if the establishment of religion rested <m principle^ jt mimt be 
maintmned in Ireland as well as dsewhere. on the other hand, 
Disestablishment in Ireland involved no sacrifice of principle, then the 
whole question of a religious Establishment became a matter of 
expedienoy-^of wisdom, and prudence, and constitiitional stability^ 
It was to be conBidered with reference to time and place and dream- 
stances; and, if these oonsiderationB should at any time prove 
unfavourable to it, there was no sacred and immutable ground on 
which it could be defended from its enemies. 

Though he could no longer defend it on the ground of prindple, it 
is probable that Mr. Gladstone still clung to Establishment as a matter 
of high expediency ; but even in this respect his opinion was con- 
siderably lodified by the practical experience of 1876-1880. The 
Bulgarian horrors had kindled a flame of national indignatioD,*and 
yet, under the administration of Lord Beaconsfield, there was the most 
imminent danger that Christian England wonld be committed to a war 
on behalf of the great anti-Christian Power by which those horrors had 
been instigated or condoned. Some splendid exceptions there were, 
but; the great bulk of the Established clergy supported Lord Beacons* 
field and the Turk; and many sober Churchmen, who had never 
before concerned themselves with Disestablishment, began to ask 
themselves what was the good of maintaining an Establishment, if the 
authorized teachers of religion thus threw their weight on to the 
immoral and anti-Christian side. For my own part, I cannot donbt 
that some sneb obstinate questionings ” have, ever since that date, 
haunted Mr. Gladstone’s mind. 

In all subsequent dealings with ecclesiastioal problems — such as the 
Publfo Worship Regulation Bill, the Buruds Bill, and the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, the creation of new bishoprics at home, and the 
extension of the Church abroad — ^the effects of these questionings 
manifested themselves. All Mr. Gladstone’s efibrts were now directed 
to sf^gthening the Church in her interior and spiritual life, and 
relaxing the tightness of her hold on the framework of the State. 
He remined gwdii ah incepto, a perfectly religions man and a 
Christian in the fullest sense of PlLiy’s definition— a worshipper of 
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JesuH Christ as God. He remained, as he had been at least since 1838, 
a loyal disciple of the Ohnrch of England, as a trqe and living part of 
the Holy Catholic Church. But one great chtuigo had passed over his 
ecclesiastical views* Though always a vehement enemy of Erastianism, 
he was once a passionath advocate of the closest union between the 
separate entities of Church and State. He gradually became, in 
sympathy and temper if not in formal theory, a Free Churchman. 

Among the many absurd fables of which Mr. Gladstone has been 
made the subject is the story that he had strong leanings towards 
Bomanism. This delusion found a suitable exponent in the late 
Mr. Whalley, M.P., who actually went so far as to ask Mr. Gladstone, 
as a matter of public concern, if he was a member of the Church of 
Borne ; and, in the hubbub which preceded the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, Mr. Gladstone found it necessary to publish a denial 
of the statement, reiterated by the supporters of the Establishment, 
that when at Borne 1 made arrangements with the Pope to destroy 
the Church Establishment in Ireland, with some other like matters, 
bebg myself a Boman Catholic at heart.’* 

For my own part, I never knew a stouter anii-Bomanist than Mr. 
Gladstone. Bomanism is a tyranny all through. A tyranny of the 
priest over the layman, of the bishop over the priest, of the Pope 
over the bishop ” *, this is certainly the substance, and these are very 
nearly the words, of a sentence which I have heard from his lips. 
And his anti-papal outburst in Vaticanism ” and its connected 
pamphlets, though it astonished the world, contained nothing which 
was novel to those who knew the interior of his mind. It may be 
worth while to recall the passage which awoke the storm. Bidiculing 
the notion that a handful of Bitualistic clergy could, if they would, 
Bomanizo the Church of England, he said ; 

** At no time since the Hdoguituiry reign of Mary Las such a scheme been 
possible. But, if it had been posbible in the soventoouth or eighteenth 
centuries, it would still have become impubsiblo in the nineteenth ; when 
Rome hab substituted for the proud boost of smper oad<tn a policy of violence 
and change in faith ; when she has refuzbished and paraded anew oveiy 
rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused ; when no one can become 
her convert without renouncing his moral and mental freedom and placing 
his dvil loyalty and duty at tho mercy of auothei , and when she has equally 
repudiated modem thought and ancient history. I cannot peisuade myself 
to feel alarm as to the dual issue of her crusades in England, and this 
^though I do not undervalue her gieat powers of mischief.” 

It is to be borne in mind that this passage oooorred in an article 
evoked by the Public Worship 4ct of 1874, and entitled Bitual 
and Bitua^ism.” In this paper Mr. Gladstone maintained with great 
earnestness the lawfulness and expediency of moderate ritual In the 
services of the Church of England. He claimed for ritual apostolic 
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authorization in St. Paal’s woz^s, ** Let all things be done decently 
and in order/’ or, as he more exactly renders the Greek, in right, 
graceful or Incoming figure, and by fore-ordered arrangement.’* 

Yet he himself was ne?er, in any sense, a BitnaUst On March 11, 
1867, he wrote : 

Vestcnlay I saw, for the first time, the serrice in a Bitualistic church 
proi>er. There was much in it that I did not like, could not defend as 
good, perhaps could not claim toleration for. But that must be in the last 
— the very last — ^ivsort.** 

This sentence exactly expresses Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards 
Eitualism. Be defend^ the liberty of those who, within the wide 
latitude allowed by the Prayer-Book, sought to introduce or restore 
material beauty and sumptnonsness in public worship. He maintained 
the right of the Church to settle these matters tor herself in her own 
ecclesiastioal tribunals. On the morrow of the Lambeth Judgment he 
wrote to a friend of the Bishop of Lincoln : 

** Pray make my kindest and best resj^ts to the Bishop. I hope, and 
incline to think, that some principles of deep moment have gained a ground 
from which they will not be easily dislodged.” 

But, while thus solicitous for the unhampered devdopmont of 
what others felt to be helpful aud becoming and edifying, his 
own spiritual nature was little dependent on such accessoriest It 
was not that he did not know a line building from an ugly one, or 
good muric from bad, or even a well-ordered from a slovenly cere- 
monial. He was keenly alive to the aesthetic cihoirtcomingB of the 
English nature. But he so profoundly realized the vital reality of 
Christian worship — ^he was, in prayer and Communion, so absolutely 
solui> at in Solo — that, as far as his own personal needs were oonoemed, 
ritual and deooratiou and vestment and posture were the merest mint 
and anise and cummin of the spiritual economy. 

hlr. Gladstone was not a Komanizer and not a Ritualist ; and he 
could not, with his own consent, liavn been styled a Pnseyite, a 
Newmanite oi even a Tractarian. In the spiritual sphere he called 
no man master; bat bis predilections may perhaps be inferred from 
the fact that he wished to place Dean Church on the throne of 
Canterbury, and that he once instanced Bishop Wilkinson (now of 
Kt. Andrews; as the type and model of orthodox Anglicanism. 

With the Broad Church school it would be generally assomed that 
Mr. Gladstone had little or no sympathy ; and yet an intellect so prone 
to theorization, and so steeped in the religious philoscphy of Butler and 
Coleridge, could scarcely fail to make occasional excursions into theo- 
logical speculation beyond the rigid limits of the High Church school. 
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Infitanoes o£ this tendency may be seen in Lis championship of Manrioe 
when the Coancil of King’s College condemned him. and his emphatic 
protest against the elevation of private opinions on eternal punishment 
to the rank o! Catholic dogmas ; in his eulogy of Bcce Homo ” ; in 
his resolute determination to secure the advancement of T)r. Temple 
((which cost him Dr. Dosey’s friendship) ; in his imperfect sympathy 
with the public u'-e of the Athanaaisn Crood ; and, more recently, in 
his disparagement of the doctrine of uatuial iramoitality. The only 
school of religious thought (if, indeed, it can by any stretch of 
courtesy be called rcligiou*») for whieh Afi UlalstoLe Inti no tolerance 
was Brastianism. In 187'> he wrote: 


« If wo follow Uw‘ \n it doe^ n<*t matter M iUvl we worship 
or how we worship FTiTu, provhhMi wo don^o huth In lief and woi^-liip from 
the civil rulor, or hold them suhjwl ti> hi oiders. mo'^t joipcctd-blo 

persons havo hoeii, (o* ha\( ihoofflit tlumscUea to he, Kiastiniis; but tho 
system, in the dovc‘lopirieiils(d wdiich it is o ipable, i'' among tho most debased 
over known to man/* 

Mr. Gladstone wot Id himself have claimed to be an historical 
Catholic, and his loyal ndheMon to the Catholic doctrines concerning 
the Church, the Driesthool, and the Sacraments abundantly justified 
the claim. But his religum rested on an even deeper and stronger 
foundation. He was, jirst. and las-t and in tin* inneimost core of his 
being,* an Evangelical, clinging, with the strong and birajile assurance 
of a childlike faith, to the groat central realities of personal sinfulness 
s.iud personal salvathin through the Cross of Chribt. In this faith 
he lived from his boyhood up to tho eighty-ninth year of a life 
epent in the moat engrosbing and distracting of secular occupations. 
That life has been a living epistle, ‘‘ loyal,” as Dr. Pasey wrote in 
L865, ** to the Church,* to the Faith, and to God ; scrupulously 
exact in duty, yet never too busy for constant and profound 
devotion ; conversant with the highest functions of btatosmanship and 
governance, yet always stooping to offices of a ‘‘ humble and humbling 
character” (the words are his own) for tho glory of God in the service 
of Bis creatures. The late Mr. W. Cory, who was examined by him 
at Eton in 1841, wrote : “ He was the first j/uifnsi Ooml Man, 1 had 
over seen. He seemed to me on apostle of unworldly ardour, 
bridling his life.” One who had been intimately acquainted with 
occleaastioal authorities in two corainunions sauli ‘‘No ecclesiastic 
I have ever known made on me such an impression of ‘^mictity 
^ as Mr. Gladstone.” Another wrote; “The dignity, the order, the 
aimpUoity, and, above all, the fervent and manly piety of his daily 
life, form a spectacle far more impressive than bis most magnificent 
performances in Parliament or on the platform.” For my own part, 
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OUE POLICY IN THE FAR EAST. 


T HI] pablication of tlie Chin* Dine tx>ok, the debate in ParliameuI 
and the speeches of Loid SaUsbury huve now put ua m 
possession of all the necessary facta for the elncidation of recti t 
dmngs in the far East Their consideration can haidly be exhilarating', 

even to the most confirmed optimist ; and il may be regarded as 
donbtfol whether even the Prime Mmister ie really as content wi'h 
oar part in these doings as his studiously cheerful, not to say ilippant, 
remarks would seem to imply Any criticism, however, of the con- 
duct of Ear-Eastern affairs which may be made in this paper will le 
actuated solely by the hope that it may have some eilect, howevei 
infinitesimal, towards improved action in the future, not towaids the 
replacement of the Government by another; for, however great the 
merits of individual membeis of the Opposition, a Ministry ioimcd from 
it would not be at all likely to jirove a gain to the country ; would, in 
faot^ be “ to jump out of the frying-pan into the fire ” ; and though 
the warning given by the recent Norfolk election need not be altogether 
deplored, there ought to be no other feeling than a profound regret 
if the shifring of votes which there took place should ^me general. 
But where public discontent e\iste, it is well to look for its causes^ 
and these in the present cose are patent enough Though domestic 
and local considerations have proUbly had their part, there can be 
little doubt that the chief cause has beeu a feeling that the recent 
conduct of our foreign policy— espedally os regards China -has not 
been to our credit. 

That this feeUng is not entirely without justification is evident 
from the Parliamentary papers. 1 un not one to minimise the 
exceeding difficulty ci the sitnsthm whidi we have had to face, and 
1 can even recognise the possilalily that the Bussian acquisition of 
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Port Arthur could not have been avoided without war with two, 
perhaps even with three; Great Powers. But what does not admit of 
doubt is that we have brought upon onrselveB unnecessary humilia- 
tion, by making futile objections and by giving explanations unworthy 
of our dignity and lowering to our prestige. The concessions from 
China which have been used to cover these defects are by no means 
an adequate counterpoise, and, unless there should be a marked change 
in our attitude, will for the most part prove eventually worthless. 

Dealing first with these, it is to be observed, in the first instance, 
that what is regarded as the prindpal concession, viz.— the assurance 
with regard to the non-alienafion of the Yangtze Valley — ^is in reality 
no concession to us at all. There could have been no desire on the 
pait of China to part with this territory, and the assurance of non- 
alienation must, therefore, have been very willingly given. But as 
her power is inadequate to ensure the validity of her promise, our 
aceeplance of it implies an undertaking to assist in the defence of 
the tenltory in question; so that, in fact, any concession in the 
matter was on our part. Moreover, uur demand for this so-called 
concession has had this disadvantage (which in a published letter T 
anticipated when it was first announced), that it seems to imply our 
comparative indifference to other parts of China, sneh as Xwantung, 
where our interests are only less important than in the Yangtze 
V'^ailey, and has consequently given a certain colour and justification 
to a demand on the part of IVauco for a concession, in appear ance 
similar, though hy no means of the '•ame sigulhoance. For the 
moment, at all events, “concession'* is no benefit to us what- 
ever, So innch of “open door,” and “eqnal opportunity,” ns wo 
had before, we have still, and no more; while any futnre value 
depends entirely upon what force, military rather than naval, we can 
provide for its defence. 

A similar consideration applies to the '' concession ” in respect of 
the maritime customs. Sir Itobert Hart has taught China the value 
of British administiation. While he is one of the most eminent of 
living Engliiihmen, and is thoroughly loyal to his country, he has 
proved hiinself beyOiil all doubt the most valuable servant possessed 
by the Chinese Govermnent. lie has brought them a revenue incom- 
|)arably greater than they could have obtained for themselves, and his 
Impel Lial distribution of posts in his department among representatives 
of other European nations has, by discounting anti-BritiGh jealousy, 
V done much to lessen, if it has not altogether prevented, importunity 
for bis supersession. It may be taken for granted, therefore, that 
> China made a very willing promise that his successors should he 
British subjects. What, however, would be the value of the privilege 
thus granted to us in the face of pressure by hostile Powers, unlese^ 
we are prepared to assist in defending it ? On the retirement of Sir 
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Bobert Ebirt (and, in view' of his long service and |iveoarioas health, 
that can hardly be long delayed) are we prepared to resist at all 
costa a very possible demand on the part of France and Bnssia to 
appoint to the vacancy ? If not, this concession is worth the paper 
it is written npon, and no more. 

The opening of waterways and new treaty ports will no doubt prove 
of anbstanfcial valae for a time, if we assome a more determined 
attitndo than in the past towards local obstruction. Bat here again, 
aa in the case of ttie other concessions, any permanent value depends 
on what assistance we are prepared to give China for the defence of 
her territory. If we remain passive, benefit from them in no long 
time will disappear in the same way as “ equality of opportunity ’ 
has already gone in Manchuria and Shantung 

Begarding these concessions as a whole, their aggregate value to 
ns as th^ stand, and without a much more resolute attitude on our 
part than has yet been shown, is incomparably less than that which 
has been obtained from China by other Powers Not to mention 
Manchnna and Fort Aithur, the exclusive rights obtained by the 

mailed fist in Shantnng should, and if belonging to us would 
produce immeasurably more profit than under present circumstances 
we arc likely to derive fiom all these coik essions put together. 

Though liie above views are, I know, those of many who are best 
acquainted with Far-Eastern affairs, they have probably not been 
shared by the less well informed luaj »rity, who are more likely to 
have estimated the concessions at the high value placed upon them 
by the Government. Any credit, however, accorded for obtaining 
them has had little appreciable effect in lessening the public discontent 
with other features in our Eastein diplomacy. Even if it be open to 
doubt whether the Governmeni hhmiM have had a clearer insight into 
Bnssia’s intent ions with rogrd to I’ort Arthur, and a previously 
settled policy to regulate their action when those intentions were 
oanied into effect, they are certainly ainendble to just censure for failing 
to see the obvious consequence o£ their ovrii action. Carping objections 
uonld only resnlt in humiliation when theie was no intention of sup 
porting them by force; and the unfoitauate “ explanations ” about 
the presence of our ships at Port Aithur would naturally be held to 
justify the demand for them, and to imply admission of a superior 
right on the part of Bassia to the use of the port in question. Q^he 
interpretation put upon these explanations, though described as'^falbc/ 
bore BO close a resemblance to truth that the belief of its correctuoss 
in Ohinff, and, it may be added, in England, might have been antici* 
patsed. In the face of such want of resoluteness in our attitude, 
Qkjnoim to the Russian demands was rendered inevitable. 

— Two comes were from the outset open to us, each of them ^vtng 
pUnrihiA argnments in its favour : the one, to adopt and maintain, 
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^0!i ttk th6 risk of vfsTy ft fina fttUtodo ift Cjppoiitao&L to tt# ifSlilltibtt 
of Port Arthur; the other, to tegKti te tqr BflMi lie 

iAovitftble, to graokmily ftoqoioioe" ia it^ ftUd to OOKrt* to tome 
with her for secnring otir inteieBtft in 0U&ft» Jkh^g ailMlirof 
these, the Ooremment chose what Sir % Cfiey righify tonoMid 
one indefensible contee that of tniikitig protorts, which timlf 
showed that they had no force behind them-^'protoats whidh would 
naturally irritate Anssia, while aflbrding not the least promise of 
affecting her projects. And then, when Bnssia had calmly ignored 
oar objections and had hoisted her flag at Port Arthur, we, in accord- 
ance with an eleventh-hour dedrion, obtained — Wei-hai-Wei. There 
'Is a process well known and much favonred in China, which, in 
‘ pidgin-Englisb,” is called ** saving the face.” Where a defeat has 
been experienced, or a loss, moral or material, has been sustainied, it 
^^onsists in the doing, or causing to be done, of some act intended to 
bide the humiliation from the ignorant multitude. Of this nature 
was the hctisilng of the Chinese flag alongside that of Bossia when the 
ifltter took poFtession of Port Arthur ; and an unduly close resem- 
•blance tj it may be discerned in our o'^n action with regard to 
Wei-hai-Wei. l^recedod by the great display of naval power in the 
Gulf of JVchele, this acquisition seemed to some of us as the mouse 
outcoraing from mountains in labour ; yet, when announced here with 
a great tlourieh of trumpets, it was received by the sopporters of the 
Government feven by pome of these who had been discontenteef with 
their ¥ar-E«jsloru polic)) v?itli acclamation. This LrilJiant counter- 
ipoiee for i’ort Vrthur,” thi^ * masteily counter- stroke to AuBsia,” had, 
‘n fact, applied to it u o^t of the epithets and synonyms which are 
appropriate only to the greatest feats of war or diplomacy. I'he 
event will prove whether &nch laudation was iustifled. Meanwhile, 
the consideration of the papers and speeches on the subject has only 
served to conGnr the doubtj on the point of those who are best 
acquainted with th<^ bituatiru in China, and are at the same time 
competent to iorm an opinion upn it unbiassed by party considerations. 
The acquisition has, no doubt, to a certain e\tent, calmed opposition 
In England, and nniy possibly have conduced to save our face” in 
C'hioa ; but it is open to doubt whether its efiect in either case will 
pro\e much lees temporary than the display of the Chinese flag at 
Port Arthur. While it is, and will remain, an irritating menace to 
lluB&ia, it ib difficult to discern how our posbession of this port will in 
the slightest degiee thwart her designs. For a war with W now, or 
at au early date, the port might, no doubt, be useful to ns for various 
purposes ; but possession of it might be obtained at any time when 
required by a friendly pre-arrangement with China, or, in any case, 
hy a Power having command of the sea. To render it more useful-— 
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for beto»oe» tgr ilia proviabn of a 4obk ftr lapair of sUpB 
imMf/A in 4KS^ im4 of tib saoessarjr workr of defme^iU tab 
jaarT) tmdiriU iutoitni laiige expanditore fiM^ooiisfiriioto and garriwn* 
Bof Ijr liia and of Aaoe yeam IhuBiawiU be in a tar mmii&pregiuiiUo 
peitti^ than now, and bring, by meana of her great railwigr, wody 
a(xm to China ki)d, will { 1 ^ designs with little regard to 
any poaalUe injary which we can do her from the sea. For these reasons, 
«ar aoqnistdon of Wei-hai-Wei would seem to be only another instance 
of the otjectionable policy which makes itself so evident in the Par- 
liamentary papers-— a policy of opposition to Russia without practical 
effect upon her, beyond that of useless irritation. The report that 
two regiments in India are under orders to proceed to Wei-hal-Wei 
oeems to have been premature ; but the official answor to the question 
on the subject would seem to imply that some force is to be sent 
thither, and that what may be called the policy of blii^ ’’ is to be 
continued. Considering how small is the number o( ( ur troops lela- 
tively to our world- wide responsibihtiep, it may be doubted whether 
^ren Mr. Balloar's adroitness can ptovido a pliuj'hio ]astiiicdion for 
employing any of them at a disL*nt m snipoit of su ha 

policy. It may be hoped, therefore, tint the ( veinment maybe 
induced, even if necessaiy by the opposition of i.*- own Fupporters, 
to lea^e the port ns it is, and to evpiud upon it i^o.tbfr men nor 
millioxiB. 

Bht enougli as regards the past \\ b it h<id been dtne cannot be 
undone; and “there is no use iU crjing over spilt miih/ What 
concerns us now is to endeavour to giasp the present itualion in the 
Far Bast, and to consider what is to be done to preserve our interests 
there in face of the great change of cii’cunifataiires which has recently 
taken p^aco. W« hd\e to recognise, in the first instance, that 
Manchuria, as wel* a' Khant mg, u now viitually out of the control of 
China. While, for the convenience of the dominating Powers, both 
will remain for a time under Uhjicfce administiati m, “ eiiuality of 
opportunity” there as regards the con&timtion of railroads, and the 
opening of mines, is irretrievably gone , and the former may be 
regarded as practically a Russian pio\in(e ihe latter, Ibougli le^a 
certainly, as a German provinca. Possibly neither Power will increase 
the duties upon foreign trade, which have, according to treaty, been 
levied by China. But even if they do, J am not one of those who 
believe that the actual volume of Brithh trade will decreabe. On the 
contrary, I expect it to grow larger, whatever barriers may be raised 
against it, owing to the great development of the countries in question, 
which is certain to follow the advent of civilised government. What 
esi/f diminish, and that largely, is the proportion which our trade now 
bears to the total of foreign trade. That, however, is the worst to be 
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f^peeted. Oar aotaal, as difitbgniahed from oor relatiyOi oommereial 
gpeJltioQ in these provinces will not be impaited, bat rather is likely 
to be improved. 

Bat, it may be asked, if possession or occopotion of Chinese 
territory by more civilised Powers, or their control over the Chinese 
Government, will lesnlt in increasing British trade, why need we be 
anzions about the fntnre of the Middle Kingdom, or care wbab 
division is xnade of her provinoes? Those who would pat thie 
ipiestion (1) ignore the effect upon India of a China nnder the 
complete control of Bossia, or of Bns^ and other Powers in concert 
with her ; and (2) fail to appreciate the enormons increase of trade 
which would result from a rational development of the country, and 
the exceedingly small portion of this which will fall to our share if we 
remain inactive. 

As to (1). Any one who, looking at a map of China, observes the 
great distance which separates Manchuria from Burmab, would be apt 
to regard Bussian pressure upon the latter as too remote a contingency 
to be oouhldered in practical politics. Bat Bassia has shown herself 
capable of assimilating Asiatic peoples with eatraordinary raiadity.. 
Already we are told that tbe population of Mancbmia (which now 
contains bub few Mancbus, and consists mainly of emigrants from tbe 
Northern Provinoes of China Prc^r) is showing remarkable oom' 
placency towards tbe BussianB in its midst, and appears to welcome 
the prospect of a Government which, however far from perfect, is at 
least a great improvement upon that of “ squeezing ” Mandarins. If 
Bussia should be allowed a free band in China Proper, similar appre- 
ciatipn of her will have effect there, and all the more quickly as tbe 
knowledge spreads of the improved condition of the Manchurians* 
Though, no doubt, under any probable conditions, it would be a long 
time before Bussia could undertake the administration of the hundreda 
of millions of Chin% the power to bring pressure to bear upon India 
need not wait for that, and might be achieved within a comparatively 
short period. If by contiunauce of her predominant influence at 
Pekin she should obtain cpntrol of tbe railroads, which will in the 
course cf a few years traverse the Middle Kingdom from end to end, 
she might within half a generation become a menace to India such a» 
she has never yet been. The Yonnan frontier of Bnimah has no 
Bimatayas to impede tbe march of a hostile force ; and if the infor- 
mation famished by Mr. Colqnboun (who in his jonrneya ffom Chba. 
to India gave special attention to the snbj^^’O travellers bo 

correct, an enemy having control of Soulhem China has an open 

back door ” to India, which,, in the absence of natural obstacles,, 
^q^onld involve great cost for defence, v^cording to reports recently 
published, Bassia, probably with the aid of her subsidised Mandarins,, 
is endeavouring to obtain control of tbe projected Pekin-Hankau rail- 
road. This attempt, if successful, would bring Bussia nearly balf-way 
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frooEi Maru^aim to ihd Bnrmese frontier, wliSct Ae Emoh ndlroed 
from Tonqnia to Yuiinan-Fa (only Bome 200 miles from Bnrmah), 
extended, as in the absence of opposition it is likely to be, to Hankan 
or some other point on the Yangtze, would enable Aese Powers to 
knock at the Indian “ back door ” so disagreeably as to compel the 
presence of a large force to prevent their entrance. This is a con- 
tingency which, whether remote or not, may be regarded as almost 
certain to occur some day, if we allow other Powers to have tkeir way 
in China, aad^ is Aerefore one agabst whiA a wise statesmanship 
should provide beforehand. It cannot be too clearly recognised, how* 
ever, that any steps to avert it cannot be long delayed They must 
be taken now, or it will be too late. 

As regards (2), all intelligent observers concnr as to the amazing 
increase to the wealth of the world whiA would result fiom the bettei 
development of the enormous resources of ( liinu. Even if there were 
no improvement in the present modes of agriculture, mining, and 
manufacture, the mere introduction of lailroads into so densely 
populated a country, where ordinary roads, and to a great esiisnt 
rivers, are impassable for the greater part of the }ear, would give an 
impetus to the Chinese commercial instinct such a« to cause a vast 
increase of trade. But with the railroads would ( ome other applioa* 
tions of modern science ; and these, especially in mining, would gwo 
rise to a foreign oommerce compared wiA whiA that of the present 
woifld be only an ioBignifioant fraction. Abundance of coal and iron 
ezistB in every province in China, the coalfield of Shansi aboe being 
probably Ae largest which is yet known in the world, while each of 
Ae other valuabb minerals, except platinum, invites profitable work 
in many puts of the Empire. The use of most of these earA-pio 
ducts, as well as certain methods rf obtaining them, has, indeed, been 
known to the Chinese for Aousands of ye%TB, The tradition that 
coal was Ae chief fuel oi Ae people many centuries before its value 
was known io Europe, at a poiiod anterior to the Christian era, is to 
a certain extent confirmed by Marco Bob, whose lemarks * on Ae 
subject indicate that the use of it observed by him as being general 
must have begun long before his time. But Aongh this long^oon** 
tinned usage of coal by hundreds of millions of people may seem to 
render it doubtful whether any considerable quantity is left, it is on 
Ae oontraiy practically certain Aat this residue immeasurably exceeds 
all that m many ages has yet been recovered. Fartly Mring to 
Ae superstitions fear oi 4eitt^ out the **earth*dr^gon,^' and cd^fly, 
1 imagine, feom ignorance of effioient measures of pumping, Ae soil 
has nowhere been pierced below wstm level, and 1 believe Aat no 
Aafts m deeper than 100 feet, liu fact, oiet only eeal, but oAer 

* “ It lb a fact that all over the countiy of Cathny there U a kmtl of blaak vtone 
exietiog in beds m the mountains which they dig out and bum like hrewood It la 
true that they base plenty of fireaooil also, but they do not bum it, becaubo these 
■tenee bum better and cost less Yule’s Marro %ol i p 
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miueralB, have been taken merely from the anr&ee ; and aeoarditig 
to all experience, therefore, what remains below must be in vastly 
greater quantities. 

Now it is not difficult to see that, while the development of these 
great resources will, and ought to, bring enomotui benefits to the 
Chinese, by far the greater portion of the profit deiivaUe by the out- 
eide world will fall to the Powers who control the cotintryt TJskS$t 
no possible droumstauces can we expect that our shue of that profit 
will be in tbe proportion — 80 per cent. — ^which our trade now beam 
to the total of foreign trade ; but supposing it were 40, or even 90^ 
per cent , it would mean a heritage of incabulable value to our 
children, as fumishing support to many millions of our ever-increasing 
population. 

But, in order to secure a fair share, or any share, of this profit, it 
is evident that we must bestir ourselves, and that quickly. I do not 
here indicate the lines of a policy which would seem b^t calculated 
to attain the desired end. 1 must be content now with saying that, 
dther by ourselves, or in concert with other flowers whose interests 
are similar to our own, we must End means for strengthening China. 
According to Gordon*s experience and all competent opinion the 
people, except, perhaps, those of the most southern provincet, are 
capable of furnishing excellent soldiers, in number practically un- 
limited. With European loadlr g and troining, an arm) might therefore 
le formed which would be on eifective defence to the country against 
luither aggression. What, however, is most immediately required for 
^ar interests is gOYern^..ont support to British enterprise, rossibly, 
by an amicable agreement with linssia, and by putting an end to our 
policy of useless irritation, \^e might induce her to cease from her 
constant opposition. But, whetlier such an arrangement would be 
practicable or not, the ntmoit encouragement and support should be 
afforded to such enterprise, as being not less for the best interests of 
China than for our own. Alreody various concessions have been 
v^btained by British subjects foe tlie bailing of railroads and the 

orking of mines. The Chinese Gbvernment should be made clearly 
to understand that such rights cannot in future be ignored wiUi 
greater impunity than if they belonged to Bassians, Germans, or 
rrenchmeTt; and that it will be held responsible for obstruction or ont- 
rage, whf*ther arising spontaneously from popular superstition or from the 
incitement of local Mandarins. Our policy of leaving private interests 
to take care of themselves must be abandoned. Other Governments 
give a strenuous support to the enterprise of their snljectB, and we 
most do the same, or we shall very quickly find ourselves in the 
position of mere spectators with reference to the coming development 
of China. 


Wm. Dbs Vosux. 
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T HEBli! is danger lest the pecnliar pro))lems of what is called by 
officiolB the “female bide”of piisoni ahonld be neglected in 
the veiy hopefnl diacuesions on prison reform that aio taking place in 
Parliament. 

That this shonld be so is natural for two salient I’easons. Firat, 
that reform has been pushed by, and at the instancn of, members ol 
Pittliament possessed of the sopremo i{aali(irntion of h.mDg tasted tho 
bread and water of affliction on the male side ; and secondly, that 
there is not only no similarly qualified woman, bat no woman at all, 
who has the opportanity to ‘peak in the conncil of the nation on the 
special female ” difiicaltm-i 

It mast also bo remembn J that s Parliament which cannot find 
the right time f r nm (hritig th( openly proclaimed civic grievances 
of free women dtizeus cannot be in a mood to give due weight to 
those cloistered griefs th'it crut>h the womanhood of those who have 
fallen so far below the ideal os to be classed among criminals, many 
«f whom belong to the laccoiding to the tendency of the thinkei) 
disgusting, comic, or pitiable clasb of drunkards, many to the social 
nnisanoe called “ thief,” some to the class that a vidons sudety treats 
«s outcasts. 

Then, again, the number of the women who fall under the power 
of the gaoler is small in oompaiison to that of the men, very small in 
propordon to the population. The very goodness of women, their 
iaw-alndingness, with^ws them from notice, and this in spite of the 
fact that women have more laws to obey than men have^ while 
the temptation to disobey some laws that are equally incumbent on 
tioth sexes is, ly consent and necessity, greater to women than to 
men. 
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m expectation of men that women ehall be dresaed in more 
vat5ou<t, more showy, moro perishable clothes and ornaments than 
themselves, Mvho deck the tempting windows and strew the goods in 
the street, spreads a greater snare before the woman's eyes; tht 
crying childien cling to the mother for food ; the starving baby hand's 
at her breast, and almost drives her to theft. The hellish ginshop 
appeals more temptingly to the worn child-bearer, the weary char- 
woman, the cruelly abused wife, who sliare the more easily exmted 
^t'Ttms constitution of womanhood; and the shrill scream of the 
« \cited woman brings her more frequently under the fatal notice of 
the male jKAiceman than do the growling oaths of her man congener. 

The oflieials of the law are genuinely more shocked ; they feel, 
from judge to policeman, their sense of what is right more outraged 
by the woman who is n >t normally well behaved than they do by the* 
njan guilty of the same misconduct. Perhaps it would be fair to say 
that their attitude of mind is shared by the l>alk of the nation, whose 
standard of morality th»7 are in office to enforce. The difficulty for 
the women brought to the bar is that, while the stricter rule of con- 
struction of law and order is applied to her instinctively, it is not 
6a^iec for her to he obedient to law except inasmuch as popular 
morality acts as a stimulant to her best qualities. Where this is nob 
so, those who realise that It is not so shake their heads and say how 
low the mXion has fallen when even women do these things. 

^^his somewhat unfair attitude is, however, only tim poisondtuft 
flower oft a wholesome root** It ia the remanet of a healthy naticeid 
COBSsiettoeu But it must not be allowed any longer to Hft its head 
and influonoe our prison »^lnalulgement. Before the law men and 
women must be held €<inal in responsibility. 

It is time that in prison management it has been reoognued in 
soma points that identical arrangements are not equal. Women ht/m 
long been relieved from plank-bed and other forms of tortuie. Ifr 
however, impossihla to mike prison ecjual in its pains and penttdtiea an 
bebwaAu m m and man, and the problem is how to tna ke the general 
discipline jubt as humanity can make it. But there are broad Unea 
on which the diilerence of sex calls for careful consideration in 
prison rules, and all mast not be held sauce for the goose thwt'inayi 
be appropriate to the gander. , 

Miss Orme * tells us in convlucing words of the need of xafontt in 
women a prisons. She speaks of reoonvmendationa of thw JDiparK 
mental Committee on which she sat that have been ** quietly ignorad)^ 
though they are most importaat and far^ceaching, and she pofataHWih 
thOiilaok of Women officials in the higher grades of tlisu priioik 
Mr. ]’id(en(i;Ul bat ptoptsed an 

1 mona Bill, which wonld pat at least one 'lady on the Beaid of 

* FortnUjMy Smew, May 1898. 
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ViritorB for convicfe priaons— that is, one woman to fourteen men 
members. It wonld be a small conceBbion even if it were obtained, for 
in work in which women's participation is a novelty, it is well that 
there should be always two women who cm cujbnll topjether on the 
matters which they specially are compete nt 1o represtut to tlie whole 
Board. This appears to be at present tL<» only movoicent in favour of 
giving women an authoritative shore in ILh Lum in sni of our prison 
system. It would be more satisfactoi}^ to }n\ ^ oue wo inn C>m- 
inissionor, possibly preferring for that post a tra.jel (Joeto*, coiijntenii 
to deal with mental diseases among women prisoners. TLo wo^ueirs 
convict piibon at Aylesbury, at Itast, should have a tJovernor of the 
same F»e\, oven if tho women's side in each of the large priaons be not 
4it once provided with a head, whose position di ill give lit'i an authority 
nearly, if not quite, co-ordinate with that of the (.hivciou on the 
men’s side. At present the matrons, often almn )1)]^ v ii as tliey 
are, are not generally of the class under whom any o^ n ^meu who 
arc interested in prisons would like to be put for ili'^ iplmo. An 
educated male prisoner may iind a good and agrer .Me friend in the 
Oovemor, and has even been known to wish for a little fiecdom from 
his society daring the period of imprisonment; but a ijr6t-cla«^ 
woman misdemeanant would not be as well oil. Not that this is a 
matter of wide importance, since women politicians and reformers d > 
not often get into trouble. But it serves to illustrate the differeuce 
in* the class of officers and the degree of authoiity placed m their 
hands. Now, the use of having an educated aud trained mind in 
finpreme authority in a prison is that, within certain limits, a g.rod 
deid of discretion is given in order to adapt tho discipline to special 
cases or special temperameots. 

The way in which the domination of man over woman has been 
held to be natural and proper is curioudy illustrated iu the fnet that 
the need for perfectly private religious conversation is recognised for 
men, and the chaplain enjoys perfect freod >m to visit a prisoner alone 
whenever he thinks fit. But a woman prisoner is always under the 
ken of a warder whenever either the chaplain or an authoribed woman 
visitor seeks to comfort or instruct her, or to li^i^ her penitent 
entpourings. It is true that a delicate-minded warder will try to be 
both deaf and invisible ; but there is tho hard (and, in the case of th t 
chaplain, necessary] rule. It can only be remedied by recognising the 
hnman need for privacy, which is felt by women fully as much as by 
men, and by appointing women to give religious help. One matron - 
c£ the undesirable sort — «ipoke of such a visitor being in daDg)r from 
the violence of women prisoners. But that is a danger either that 
•does not exist, or that would willingly be faced by women with women 
as it is by chaplains with men. There is, however, scarcely anything 
more pathetic in visiting prisons than to see the hungiy look of the 
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vgmui/b tin wonum who ahowi inteteH magk k frimUkif W 
wen time, eren tim# tin is forUdieit to InUr'IatoMWm 
prifioodm# 

There are a oertMk number of im III m 

bonnesB is chiefly either to Am in the idmimdde ir^ o£ jDMbivei 
Prisoners’ Aid Sodeties or to act as Soriptore readem* WbA wiSA 
seem to be wanted is rather educated womeo, whose potftiDSi'fai 
relation to the prison would be eqmd to that of tilue dhaplahi, sjud who* 
would have the same fiieedom and authority about leiud^ books Aom 
the library and other details of managemeni Ibeie be also* 
some careful arrangement by whibh women (as well as Nonoonfbrmis^ 
clergy, to whom Miss Orme directs so well-*ineant a reproach) of 
varying religious sympathies should be put in touch with dUbrent 
prisoners. There is at present a general though vague belief among 
philanthropic women that it is very difficult to get access to a prison^ 
and to apply to the Home Secretai^ for a permit seems audacious and 
difficult. The Commisoioners have, however, recently been much more 
ready to admic known visitors, though they are still capable of 
administering a very pretty snub on occa&iozi to some quite admirable 
woman who wants to form her ideas as to what women ought to wish, 
and to be allowed, to do for women prisoners. One’ friend of mine, 
encouraged by the great oourte^ of the suocesBive Home Secretaries 
to mj&elf, wao refused admission, and had to give up her visit. 
Inside the prisons there is a good deal of (logged oppo^itiou to visitors. 
One very pleasant warder in a large women's piibon said : “ Visitors ? 
We VO so many they t imble o^^er each other!" A little detailed 
inquiry ascertained that one woman came sometimes, one was a paid 
agent of a Discharged PriHoners’ Aid Sjciety, who saw some prisoners 
just before discharge, another camo once a fortnight, another 
irregularly, and altogether there were some half-dozen who occasionally 
visited among a large number of prisoners serving fairly long terms. 

But if we are to stem the current of rn ftht /s»)f , it must be by many 
women having acisess to prisoners right through their days and weeks 
of dismal seclusion. They must be women ca])able of doing some- 
thing in addition to ** doing good " to the prisoner, capable of getting 
into touch with whatever there is in her tiiat can be made the lever 
for lifting her out of her degradation. The reason why outsiderB are 
the right people for this is that you can only very rarely indeed 
combine the function of an officer, whose duty it is to cany out the 
punitive disciplinary rules of the prison, and of a friend and 
redeemer of the prisoner. This is said to be especially true, as a. 
rule, with womeu, who hardly ever admit the jnstioe of their sentence. 

A deep sense of injury is always there. It may partly be becam 
woman — ^whether or not she has been originally driven or led into 
crime by some man, whether she be or not the miserable victim of a 
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dnmfcaa tncl dianlato aad bnital dbiefy, to wbidi the has only too 
wp!^ KriiHilatpa iMdUtolf— 4 m at least been ametpd, tried, ooodenmed, 
dritw to priaoai norirad at tiie door, medioally iotpeetsd, registered, 
pod ooMKi£»rij gofwned in prison, by men, who bare not treated her 
ai a WMttsa, bat as a prisoner, an aocnsed person, an objeot of sns- 
pkion, and then of semre tOseipline. It is a wboUjr unnatond 
relatH^^b which iromanhood most resent. A woman so ritoated 
needa a Und word, a tone of pity. Bat the very women she meets 
with are trained and bound by rale to be impersonal, severe, 
tmapjptoaritaUe. IHie world outside pots all possible pressure on a 
woman to be g^tle, affectionate, impresrionable, adaptable to others, 
to smile, to say “ dear ” easily, to kiss a child, to be homely and 
oomfOrtable. Bat the moment such a woman has proved herself to 
be ern« *i«"el) or weak, or bad enongh to lose control over herself to 
the meMure that brings her under the law, all is as hard, as rigid 
as though she had been trained as a boy, os a man, is trained by the 
world. Naturally the injustice of the aotcal sentence and the octaal 
punishment is what she is full of. She does not appreciate the fact 
that it is onr whole system which makes life so o’lvionsily uneqaal, 
and law so only nombally equal, for men and women, and which 
inflicts snch heavy penalties on women. 

One wonders what proportion of men and what proportion oi 
women prisoners, for instance, .nfler anguish by being parted from 
children ; what proportions of men and of women aro racked with 
anxiety about the details of the life of those left onteide. We ai*' 
all W’-nin g with joy that the torture of useless labour on the tread- 
mill, and with the crank, and on the plank-bod are now to be done 
away with, together with il'iggings and other maddening bmtolities ; 
but nobody jet has spoken iiiecially for the mother who has to wait 
such a we.»ry time !'< kn,>w whether anybody is looking after the 
oUldren or the home, wliioli, oven in her degradation or in her 
deadly fall into temptation, narnre and nurture alike had made 

her all. r 

There ought to be no difficnlty in supplying^ suitable visitors for 

prisons. Temperance societies have their experienced workers. The 
Union of Women Wotkers, and many religions and social reforming 
organisations could supply the need in their due proportion. The 
wOTkers in workhousee under the Brabazon scheme have been found, 
and if it were known that they wore warmly derirod inmdo priflons 
they would be able to be named by that admimble society in aU 
probability. If the wdl-ohosen existing prison libraries were avall- 
for the u» of circle leaders nominated by the National Home 
Union to work in prisons, and if these leaders were allowed 
to priaoneia during that first terrible period of solitary confine- 
ment (whether it be shortened as Mr. Bums suggeets or no), there 
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wouia be less of that stolid iespairi the Jbrokea sier?e« the me^tial 
death, the furions rage against society which alh now loaad among 
our criminalg To refuse books during that period is so impolitic 
that if it were the personal whim of a man in his own household it might 
easily be taken as irrefragable proof of insanity. Yet prisons are in 
a wpocLal sense the household of the nation, for there alone qan the 
nalloual conscience impose itself with absolute despotism on the life 
of its citizens, and fchow how its judgment is that life ought to be 
conducted for the definite purpose of reform. How far we are from 
that ideal the refusal of books to the loneliness of the newly imprisoned 
is a fair test. 

The introduction of home-reading circles into prisons would also 
solve the problem how to permit that amount of oonversation among 
prisoners which common humanily and medical experience now agree 
to pronounce necessary. The group of prisoners who have been 
reading some book or portion of a book would meet to diseues its 
topics, and to gain light and interest on its subject from the leader 
who brings maps, pictures, greater knowledge and the breath of life 
to bear on what is to be discubsed Warders might be present or 
even be membs^rs of the circle, bo as to prevent other talk being 
surreplitirmsly carried on, as it now is in chapel daring hymns, and 
under the namr* oi respon;?es. Bat it would also be often found that 
a now]y«awakcucd taste for reading, or for the subject read about, 
would be the saving clue on discharge from prison. • 

Even that mo:»t unhappy prisoner who is illiterate (though often 
quite keen and bright in mind), and over forty years of age, and 
therefore exclude I T'orn instruction, and who is thns utterly without 
help for menial relief, might ba piesent at such readings and share 
the privileges of well ordered talk. It is felt by everybody that the 
supremely needful thin,' is to introduce hope iufo prison life. 
Imprisonment is long, and the heart grows sick. But such a little 
event as the pei iodic meetiu > of the reading circle would be always near 
at hand and invigorating 

It has oft n been Bugrested that the drudgery of prison washing 
(which renders most of those engaged in it less competent than 
before to earn their hying afterwards even by laundry work), making 
post-olhce pvls and bogs, and such like dreary rough fiewing, ought 
to be replaced by industries which will be helpful as wage-earning 
occupations at the end of the prisoneris term. This drudgery has been 
dictated by a false idea of economy. It is like saving on your 
ohildren’s education, and so making them the longer dependent upon 
you. The small number of women prisoners, in most prisons, in com- 
parison with the men has contributed to put this burden of hard 
oommon washing on an unduly large proportion of women. In soma 
prisons they are too few, and it is found nacessary to make the man 
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do Home of their own washing, a thing scarcely to be i^gretted in a 
colonising nation which may some time wake up to see that it wodd 
be well for everybody to know how to be clean, and how to cook simple 
food under difficult circumstances. Men in prison often learn useful 
trades under the guise of doing hard Inbour, but in only a few 
prisons is this the case for women. 

The Home Secretary has taken the first step in the direction of 
teaching cookery in prisons. Probably no art more absolutely cer- 
tainly secures an honest livelihood for a woman than that of cooking. 
Mistresses put up with many blemishes of character in a really good 
cook ; they wink at dishonesties, bear with bad habits, are meek to 
outrageous tempers, are almost like incarnate charity to women who 
can satisfy the culinaiy requirements of their households. And so 
the discharged prisoner would find an opening if she had learned her 
cooking in the prison. Permission to try whether this can be done 
has been given in one prison. But the experiment is not yet ready 
for discussion. The difficulties are very easily to be seen. It should, 
however, be remembered that a quite simple standard of teaching 
would make the woman's own home healthier, happier, more free from 
temptation to remedy or supplement bad food by drink, would make 
her return to it more welcome. 

The blunt, clumsy ** criminal hand" is a well-known object; also 
the medical theory that training of the hand involves education of the 
braii^. Whether or no we add a warm faith in the moralising effects 
of art, we may connect the first two thoughts together, and consider 
whether a definite and rapidly successful manual training, such as is 
given by the Sloyd work, might not solve some of the hard cases. 
Not only might it so train the hands as to prepare skilful workers 
who could command a market, but also it might give us people with 
clearer and fresher brains, able to look at life quite differently. 

These and other modes of introducing well-accredited women, with 
definite duties, to the prisoners throughout their time of punishment 
would result in the prisoners hanng — while parted from all the evil 
associations of their lives ; while suddenly stopped in bad habits, and 
made to reconsider all their problems—- the opportunity to form those 
personal attachments, those incarnated ideals which are among the 
greatest helps to weak wills and faulty conceptions. Friendship 
would be the bar against the first temptations of the newly freed. 
The prime idea of a D.scharged Prisoners* Aid Somety is that each 
prisoner should be met by good friends at the pri^-gate, should 
feel that somebody cares for her welfare, and will give her a hand* 
At present so few of us share the work of these societies ; so many 
of US draw onr skirts away from the former criminal ; so rarely is the 
jnst notion held that the punished criminal has purged her offence, 
Abft f. nothing like all discharged prisoners are so met at the door; few 
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liftte poid ftgoftte in tbo 8«me $xA ftbont ten ptlionB bm two 
or three vidbcim eadi; eighteen hftte (tkeee licte ere ihr 1897) one 
eedi: twenty-one heve ncme*ftt all. It is ttueh to be deebed that 
different eodeties tdionld take this matter up* Shat wouM be better 
than isolated individnala intereeti&g themaelvea and ofihriog work. 
For a society may wdl be a better judge of qualification ; can give 
gaarantees to the anthorilaeB ; can exp^dt from its nonuneearigiilarity 
and persistence ; can supply casnai vacancy of oflBce. And» since one 
great object is to create a circle of friendly thought of prisonersi both 
dnnng and after punishment, it goes without saying that the voluntary 
representative oi a voluntary association is to be preferred. She will 
put the many in toudi with the indde of prison life. When the 
time arrives for gradual introduction of further reform in prison 
administration, Government would bo justified in relying rather upon 
collective than upon individual opinion, and would have a larger 
amount of public support in its humane changes. 

It is not well for ordinary purposes that there should be a too great 
distance of social podtion between the prisoner and the visito It 
would be me it desirable that prison vidtors should be women who 
would make ttiis work their prime occupation and interest, with a 
devotion as great as our generation has seen to hospital work, and 
culminating in as great an improvement in the actual ofiBicials employed. 
The educated middle class have begun to redise their opportunity to 
make Christianity actual in the hospital, and it may not be long 
before they go on to the prisons, After all that has b^n done, there 
is still to be heard the sorrowful dghbg of the prisoner that odis for 
wise response. 

But most \duable of all would be the attitude of the pnbUo mind 
towards the purged crimind. At present a woman who gives work 
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to mndh a pmcm ia regarded as dther* a fool or an angel« wliile ptob- 
ablj die ie only a just and sensible person wbo will reap good fmit of 
faithf nl service or warm gratitnde for her hnmanify. 

The criminals are not all worse than the free citizen. It is told of 
a governor of a convict settlement belonging to a European Power 
long ago that, having power to give grants of land to time-expired 
convicts of good oondnct, he saw a piece of land that it was to be 
desired, and granted it to himself, but never was made to fnlfil the 
just oondirion that he should, like the others, have served a term for 
theft. The thief in prison has her congener outside, who is treated as 
an invalid or an eocentrio. The drunken servant who goes mad in 
prison may be only differentiated by diass and accident from the lady 
who has a companion ** provided by her family. The in&ntioide 
might have been the happy mother and mistress of a home had not 
an immoral man and a omel sodety been mountains in her path. 

If we try and succeed in improving the conditions of puniahment 
it can only be in conjunction with the willing co-operation of sur- 
rounding sodety. In studying the question of help for discharged 
prisoners many special pomts need to be kept in mind. Feebleness of 
mind, arising from congenital tendency, from miserable food and 
surroundings in childhood, from accident, from drink or immorality, 
has a distbct tendency to land people in prison. While there the 
depression of c»nfinement, the sense of degradation, the apprehendon 
of difficulty on discharge, the severity of diet, all tend to increase this 
feebleness, although regularity and the absence of drink and otber 
excitements may tell in a more favourable sense. But on leaving 
prison such women are more likely than others to be made mothers. 
It is not certain that the very spareness of the diet does not tell in 
this direction. They ought not to be mothers unless under the 
happiest and most comforting circumstances. And they call for 
spedal care. Are the authorities even careful not to discjharge 
prisoners from both rides of a prison about the same time ? They do 
see prisoners, from a distance, into trains to take them home, or to 
any place they choose to name, in many cases if not in all. This does 
not work out well in the case of whimsical prisoners. But there is 
still a good deal to be done in the way of precaution to shield women 
during the earlier portion of their freedom. 

The Home Secretary and the Commissioners are bent on prudent 
and workable reforms. It is not possible for women to snggwt what 
ongbt to be done on the men's side unless they have means of judging, 
whidi at present are not afforded to them. Possibly a denied for 
such means might be pressed in the case of young male criminals. 
But meanwhile their comfortable ideas must remain unfruitful. 

In the case of women, reformers are bound to form and to express 
their judgment. And if they do not sedc to introduce the 
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methods of prison philanthropy familiar to another branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, it is that not the spirit of those methods, but the 
details of its application, must vary with environment. The notiott of 
vengeance on the criminal is perishing before the common-sense dis- 
coveiy that rMiiime is its conseqnence, and that whatever raises the 
prisoner empties the gaol. 

One modem ontoome of this persuasion is the introduction of the 

Star Class ” into prisons. To be of the star class gives a prisoner 
the privilege of working, sitting in chapel, and taking exennse, apart 
from the common run of prisoners. It is a sign, according to the 
Commissiouers, of their having satisfied themselves in each individual 
case by careful inquiry that that prisoner is “ morally, socially and 
intellectually of a better stamp,*’ and consequently better material to 
work upon. The very fact that they are in the star class and 
regarded as first offenders at once raises them a step above the 
ordinary prisoners, a position they are not slow to realise, and yet not 
to presume upon it.’* Very few of these — ^though now an increasing 
number, probably as the system becomes &miliar to the ofiicials — 
return to prison. There is a growing tendency, of course, for the 
extremely cautions early choice of prisoners to be admitted to this 
class to lapse into the hands of the Governor alone, whose judgment 
more and more easily satisfies the Visiting Committees. And in 
addition to this the success of the system has tempted the Com- 
missioners to extend it to all classes of crime except the receiveiu of 
stolen goods. It is difficult for the non-commissioned intellect to 
grasp the inferiority ** socially, morally, and intellectually ” of these 
unhappy outcasts to the burglar, the coiner, the assaulter of women or 
children, and many other classes of criminals. But there is in this 
connection a startling example of the evil of withdrawing administra- 
tion of public responsibility from public criticism, of passing prison 
regulations hy simply laying them on the table of the House. For 
this last year these excellent Commissioners have added to the dasses 
of prisoners who are morally, socially, and intellectually superior,” 
who are not ** criminals as this term is usually understood,” young 
criminals condemned for unnaturd offences, or rape, where more than 
one person was concerned in crime, or of rape attended with special 
bmtiJity. Farther, they not only include Uiese as admissible (on 
individual inquiry as m other cases) to the superior class, but in their 
grave report they say : 

There is a very .dear line of demarcation between the dty thief and the 
sexual offender. Many of the latter come from the agricultural districts ; 
most of them allege that they commit the offence when under the mfi pa n ce 
of drink; they break the law under the impulse of an uncontrollable 
passion, and not with the object or purpose of any ulterior gain. His 
resolution to lead au honest life on discharge is far euSet to ke^ ’’ (allhough 
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the imimlie wae unmtroUable 1), <*and, we believe that if we can keep him 
from all oontamination from the habitual thief in prisoni at the faniA 
teaching him a useful trade to enable him to earn a living on disdiaigei 
we shall contribute in a practical manner to his chances of rehabilitation.'* 

Surely these amamog arguments in favour of telling the degraded 
gang of juvenile women and child ravagers that th^ are superior do 
not find an echo in the minds of the people whose servants &e Com- 
missioneTS are. They are the echo of the military tone of mind about 
the unimportance of women, the unchecked licence to be conceded to 
organised groups of men in relation to women. They show the 
definite need that the claims of women to aid and protect the weaker 
and more unhappy members of th^ own sex should find expression 
in the admissbn of women to a share in every grade of prison 
administration. 

There is a growing and most dangerous tendency to make light of 
sexual offences against women and children. The Judges on the 
Western Circuit were stated in the local newspaper recently to 
have congratulated the jury on the lightness of the calendar, and the 
absence of crime when they had the duty of trying several cases of 
criminal assault.’* 


Sarah M. Amos. 



IS EVANGELICAUSM OEOLOING? 


A DEFINITION of terms may sometimes be the end of a oon* 
tioren^. When Mr. Bichard Heatit, in tiie May number of 
this Bevieu, writes of the “ waning of Evangelicalism the first ques- 
tion which naturally arises is one as to the facts. “ Is Evangelicalism 
waning?" is a preliminaiy query, which needs to be answered 
before we take a tingle step in our examination. It is worse than useless 
to inquire into the causes of a phenomenon until we have first atoe^ 
tained whether the jhenomenon itself is a reality or a mental illusion. 
But it is necessaiy to go even behmd this, and ask, what is included 
under the term “ Evange'icalism ” ? There is a very wide di&renoe 
between a vital force and an “ ism " Heiy and pietism, desjnte external 
resemUances, are so different tiiat the one may even be foe of tiie 
other. The Evangelical creed— which is really the Go^— is not to 
be confounded with Evangelicalism, although, nnfbrtnnately, th^ aw 
too often TOgarded as identical. The leading ideas of the former may 
be embodied in the latter, but th^ are there combined with others, 
which have been accepted (probably without sufficient examination) as 
necessary inferences, and what is even worsen are thew in oiya- 
tallised form as dogmas rather than inspiring truths. The "ism” is a 
party badge, the form and colonr of wl^ must be preserved at every 
cost. 

It is not necessary to say more m order to show the absolute 
necestily of a dear understanding as to the exact sense in which the 
term in question is used. If it means notiung more than tiie "ism,” 
then tins " waning” of Evangelicaiism, even if it be shown to be a 
feet, may be nothing more than the decline of a party, and with it 
tiie diedding of some peculiarities which '’have been sonroes of week- 
ness tatber than of stwngth. Taken even in this narrower sense, the 
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tiimwaanonolrittiily.and fliet>eeti» newmiy eonBeqaeiiy, their 
power to aflbot the heart and oonioienoe of the nation was being ibr* 
f^ed, i^ indeed, it had not already been UwL That wonld itaelf be 
« serioos evil, bnt if even more than this be intended — and the sng* 
gestion is those eentnl troths which are emnmon to Fniitans of 
every shade and in every Ohandi are losing their hold— it wonld be 
nothing short of a oalamity, and nnless the downward movement were 
diecked, wonld nltimatdy lead to a veritaUe dibdde. 

Hr. Heath does not define with any exactitude in which of these 
two senses this <|neBti(m is to he understood. It is dear enongh that 
he is not thinking soldyd the Evangelical parly in the Anglican Ohnrdi, 
bnt, at dl events, regards its sympathuera in the variona Free Chnrchea 
as Coring ita decadence. He oonsidere that thdr inflnenoe ia on the 
wane, «md cites certain facts which in hia view point to that oondnrion. 

It may be well, in the firat place, to look at theae. There is a general 
atatemoit that " Evangelical inalitntiona,” deapile occasional apnrta, 
are not maintaining thdr old position. “ There are few of the gieat 
institntions or societies whidi may be styled Evangelical which have 
not of late years anffiired experiences of this kind. That in certm 
their efforts at recovery have, to some extent, sncoea^, 
and tiiat much ene^ and devotion are being displayed, is not sudicient 
to invah'date the fiwt that Evangelical institntions on the whole tend 
to dedino.” When I read this I rubbed my ^es, thinking that I 
must have made some mistake. On a second ^rusal I regained my 
equanimity, for I felt that Mr. Heath's ooncesdons wmt far towarfs 
die sting out ot his sweeping statement If it be true that 
in some cases, where there has been apparent or temporary dedme, 
there has bemi subsequent recovery, then snrdy we may hope that 
the vitdidng power is still active, and that, even where the revival is 
not yet apparent, this may be due to exoeptiond or temporwy w- 
Every great institution is liable to ebbs and flows m the tide 
of its prosperity, and these societies, even if all that is si^gertwheio 
be true, may only be illustrating a law common to aU human 

izuBtitntioiUL , . ... 

Bat my great diffioolty here ia to identify the BometiM which are 
I am writing in the midst of the May meetings and am 
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Tract Society an e»ff«ng the moat conipoaonB of theae Evangdiod 
inrijtnW.., and in neither them is there eny symptom of this 
<** tendeBcy to deeliiie.” The latter ia celalRatiiig ita centenary, and 
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ftitnra. Then ooxnea the CSiiifiaii Miesioiiia^ Sdoi^, ^ it alone 
supplies a snffioient answer to mmj a dolefU JeremM. Die recent 
story of that society is indeed one of the most cheering ftatores m 
our modem Churoh*life, and must be a staggering difilcalty for those 
who are so folly assnied of the decline of the Evangelical party in 
the Established Ohnrch. The Bishop of Liverpool is cited as saying 
that the Evangelical clergy are to-day but a small minority of the 
Ghnroh of England.** That is probably true, bnt here is a fact to be 
put on the opposite side. The Chnrch Missionary Society represents 
the Evangelical party in the foreign work of that Church, and there 
never was a period when its spirit was so bnoyant, its courage so 
undaunted, or its resonroes so abundant as the present. To take a 
phrase from the newspaper slang of the day, the report at the late 
public meeting shows that the last has been a record year iu the 
history of the Society, and farther, that its directors mean to break 
the record in the new year on which they have entered If I turn 
to other kindred Missionary Societies the result is the same. The 
London Missionaiy Society, with whose internal affiiirs I am more 
intimately acquamted, was never more successful or more abundantly 
supported. If deficits are reported, it is not because there has been 
a falling off in the supply, but because there is an ever-growing 
increase in the demand. Here surely is more than an ounce of fact, 
worth a whole ton of speculation as to the decline of Evangelicalism. 

So far as Gongregatioiial churches are concerned, there are causes at 
work which might have produced a diminution in the income available 
for Foreign Mission work. Our churches have, in consequence of the 
altered oonditionB of modem life, been faced with problems of special 
gravity. Half a century ago they regarded themselves aa private 
communities which had to make provision for the wants of their own 
members, and to do a certain amount of Evangelistic work in the 
country. To-day they realise that they have a national work, that 
they form an integral part of the national Ghristendom, and they 
accept accordingly a due share of national responsibility. But this 
means a serious drain upon their resonroes, which has been greatly 
increased by reason of some special oonditianB of onr modem 
life. The full effect of the remarkable dianges in the population, 
in consequence of the twofold drift of one class from the central 
districts of cities to the suburbs, and on the other hand, from villages 
and small towns to larger centres, has hardly been appreciated. But 
the burden which it has laid upon Free Ghnrches, upon their states- 
manship and spirit of enterprise even as much as on their finance, 
cannot well be exaggerated. The financial aspect of the case is more 
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Hray new phM^ of woidiip mvdra ooit in the firat metanoe fixr tbe 
bnil&g and then to tbe maintenaaoe of its various institQtions* All 
this has oooorred at a time when tbe toce of enlightened Christian 
opinion has all been in favour of an enlargement of the sphere of the 
Oharch’s work, which of oonrse means an addition to the calls npon 
the liberality of its members. Take, the West London Mission 
as an illnstration. It nndertakes a kind of service of which onr 
fathers never dreamed. InstitationB with similar aims are to be found 
in connection with other Free Churches. In a word, the demands of 
the home work are almost immeasurable, and they arc ever increasing. 
If in the face of them all the response of onr churches is at all 
adequate to the incessant and urgent calls from the Foreign Mission 
field, it certainly says much for the vitality of the Evangelical force 
which is behind all this zeal and self-sacrifice. 

I have dwelt thus long on the missionary question because, in my 
judgment, it supplies a crucial test by which to prove the soundness 
of Mr. Heath’s diagnoRis. The missionary enteTprise is one of the 
most characteristic products of the EvangelicHl movement. There is 
no point at which any decay of the Evangelical spirit would so be 
soon apparent as here. It is one grand venture of faith, and if faith 
is feeble it cannot retain the quickening power in the absence of 
which foreign missions would speedily come to an end. It is true 
that motives of an inferior kind are sometimes utilised by the advo- 
cates of Christian missions. The wisdom of such appeals is question- 
able, and their success is still more doubtful. It may be that our 
missionaries are the pioneers of commerce and civilisation, but the 
zeal which is essential to their continuance must be developed under 
very different influences from any which belong to the sphere of 
material or even intellectual progress. The divine necessity which 
compels an apostolic Church as it constrained the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles must be a passionate, overpowering faith. This is the 
very heart of the system, and while it is sound and healthy true 
Evangelicalism cannot die. 

As to ftnmfchftT evidence of decay which Mr. lieath adduces, I differ 
equally from his view. He cites a number of witnesses whose testi- 
mony all points to the conclusion that the Evangelical Churches are 
losmg their hold on the people. The assertion is a very grave and 
disturbing one, and before it is registered among accepted truths the 
evidence on which it rests ought to be subjected to veiy searching 
analysis. There are some very painful facts, which it would be worse 
than folly to ignore ; but, disquieting as these may be, they do not 
warrant the sweeping inference which Mr. Heath has drawn. Thus the 
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Bev. W. F. Adeney is cited as to the disappointixig results of Sunday 
schools. He was putting a case in favour of a reform in Sunday 
schools, and naturally he insisted strongly, too strongly, on the defects 
of present methods. But this is ha^y to be taken as a piece of 
evidence conclusive as to the decay of Evangelicalism. 

Nothing is more easy than to collect pessimistic utterances as to 
the state of religion, and even to support them by a show of evidence, 
but nothing is less satisfactory as a foundation for nndiseiiminating 
conclusions, which, if they were justified, would have a very grave 
fc.ignificaDce indeed. It is extremely painful to note the passionate, 
indeed alarmist tone in which many good people are in the haMt of 
speaking relative to the kingdom of God and His work in the world. 
Terhaps they are invoterate Conservatives, to whom every advance, 
indeed every change of method, is a step on the down-grade. They 
are fond of comparing the present with the past, greatly to the dis- 
advantage of these latter days. Their incessant ciy is, What is the 
cause that the former days were better than these?” and any attempt 
to convince them that the fact is not as they represent it is utterly 
futile. They have innumerable signs of degeneracy to which th^ 
can point, and they obstinately refuse to look at any facts which tell 
on the opposite side. They never pause to think of the ultimate 
consequences of views and auguries which may be natural enough for 
an Agnostic or a Pagan, but are utterly inconsistent with a belief 
that the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth and that Omnipotence is 
Love. A Christian pessimist is a oontradiciaon in terms, Bnt, un- 
fortunately, there are some who seem to regard pessimism as a fruit 
of piety. How much their unguarded utterances do to produce the 
impression that Evangelic^ truth is losing its hold on the minds of 
men, and that we are living in a period of oontmuous retrogression, 
it would not be easy to estimate. In other cases these pessimiat 
views are due to the disturbing effects of some special theory upon 
the mental vision. Is it not possible that Mr. Heath’s own conclu- 
sions on this point have been too strongly coloured by his views as to 
certain defects in the Evangelical teaching, to which I shall presently 
refer ? 

In his opinion the old Evangelicalism has lost opportunities which 
were full of hope and promise, through the lade of breadth in its con- 
ception of the Gospel. Its religion was individualist, uuiEympathetio, 
altogether too other-worldly. This is bis explanation of the aliena- 
tion of the working classes, which he seems to regard not as indiffer- 
ence but positive hostility, expresring itself in bitter complabts “ of 
Engli^ Christianity, espe^ly of the Evangelical Churdbes, the reason 
of their concentrated severity on the latter being, as I believe, nothing 
but resentful love, the bitterness Of children towards parents who have 
failed in their duty, and that tibxough the most provoking of all 
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failures, narrowness of mind and imnt of heart'* With very much 
of this I agree —I might indeed say with all, except the closing 
words, which 1 have put Jn it^irs. That the \ilal truths of Evan- 
gelicalism have a much stronger hold on ilie minds of the people 
than we are accustomed to think, T have no doubt. Their absence 
from the worship of the Churches may be traced to various causes, 
but among them is not a widespread unbelief 'llioro is an element 
of decided, and in some cases of aggressive, hostility, but this is not 
predominant. They may have lost faith in the Churches, but that 
does not mean that they have lost faith in God, in immortality, in 
retribution; least of all, that they disbelieve m Christ and llis 
salvation. 

Two or three testimonies quite unconnected with one another have 
strongly impressed me with this view. In a recent Review, Miss Orme, 
a lady of remarkably sound judgment and wide experience, speaks 
of the influence which the recollection of the Nonconformist teadiings 
of their early days are likely to exert on the minds of prisoners who 
were trained in Nonconformist, that is. Evangelical schools. This 
is in perfect accord with a very remarkable statement made to me by 
an earnest Unitarian, who at one time was a minister of that Church 
in alaige provincial town. IIo is a man of pronounced politics, full 
of strong social sympathies, an approved and acknowledged friend of 
the democracy. In times of suffeuug and sickness (as he told me) 
theQr often sent for him, but he added, I used to find that down 
deep in their hearts was a profound faith in the old Evangelical 
doctrines.*’ The statement btniek mo at the time as very remarkable, 
and reflection has only made me feel its signillcanoe still more 
strongly. It may well cause searchings of heart on the part of all 
who believe that the Churches are set for the defence and furtherance 
of the Gospel. If this kind of feeling exists among the classes, 
who, apparently, are so much out of sympathy with the Churches, 
what can we do to avail ourselves of this favourable sentiment whose 
existence we have hitherto hardly suspected ? 

In Mr. Heath’s view, the Evangelicalism which is to move England 
at the close of the century must be very different in many respects 
from that with which the world was familiar at its commencement. 
Before dealing with his portraiture of the type which prevailed in 
the eighteenth century, and continued down through the early part 
of the nineteenth, I must point out a distinction which Mr. Heath has 
overlooked. He indudes under his general term the EvangeUcalisro 
in Nonoonformist Churches as well as that of the great party iu the 
Establielied Ohmeh which bore its name. They were both Evan- 
geliods, but with a very marked difference, which Canon Overton has 
not faiM to poiiit oui He says very truly: 

. *<The Evittgdioalism of the e^teenth oentniy was by no 
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means simply a revival of the system properly called Puritanism 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries” (most true, as any 
one will see who remembers that Lnoy Hntchinson was a type 
of the one, llannah More of the other). ** There were, of 
course, certain leading features which were common to the two 
schemes. We can recognise a sort of family likeness in the 
strictness of life prescribed by both systems, in their abhorrence of 
certain kinds of amnsemeut, in their fondness for Scriptnral phrase- 
ology, and, above all, in the importance which th^ both attached to 
the distinctive doctrines of Christianity. But the points of difference 
between them were at least as marked as the points of resemblance. 
In Poritanism, politics were inextricably intermixed with theology ; 
Evangelicalism stood quite aloof from politios. The typical Puritan 
was gloomy and austere ; the typical Evangelical was bright and 
genial. The Puritan would not be kept within the pde of the 
National Church ; the Evangelical would not be k^ out of it The 
Puritan was dissatisfied with our liturgy, our ceremonies, our vest- 
ments, and our hierarchy ; the Evangelical was not only perfectly 
contented with every one of these things, but was ready to contend 
for them all as heartily as the highest of High Churchmen.” 

This distinction cannot be overlooked if we are to form a 
sound judgment on the present state of Evangelicalism in this 
country. The party in the Anglican Church of which Charles Simeon 
was a conspicuous representative in the pulpit, William Wiiberfbrce 
in the senate, and Hannah More in literature, differs widely from 
that which is identified mainly with the old Nonconformity. K we 
are to be precise in our nomenclature, indeed, we must not describe 
the latter as Puritan, for that name certainly covers a much wider 
area. Dissent is the lin^^al descendant of Separatism. The Canon, 
owing to his Christian charity, does not use the name under t he 
notion that it might be offensive. Bui it is the true one. Speaking 
broadly, all Separatists were Puritans, though all Puritans were not 
Separatists, and, in fact, were their keenest critics. It may seem 
peptic to lay stress upon the point, but it is one on which some 
High Church writers are fond of insisting, and it would be undesitw 
able to encourage them in the idea that we are ashamed of our own 
parentage and desire to claim a loftier descent. But I so far differ from 
the Canon that it seems to me that the Evangelical revival might be 
very properly described as Puritan, and the Church party, to which it 
gave birth, was in essence, though, of course, with considerable 
variety in detail, the legitimate heir of the old Puritan inheritance. 
Congregationalism, whether of the Baptist or the Ftedobaptist type, 
is the snooewr of Separatism, which was bold enough to break loose 
from the universal opinion of the times as expressed in the whole 
theory of the ** Catholic ” Church, and to assert that the true Ohnrbh 
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of Christ is to be “ gathered "—that is. selected out of the world~a 
society of men who believe, not a nation which by law makes every 
one of its citizens a Christian. 

This vital difference draws a dividing-line between these two 
sections of the Evangelical world. It has done so from the days of 
the Eevival, and it does so stUI. The descendants of the old Separa- 
tists, who had behind them all the memories of the Civil War, were 
not likely to acquiesce in the idea that political life was to be 
eschewed by ('hristian men, whereas Canon Overton says the Evan- 
gelicals kept aloof from politics. That diiierenco has become more 
apparent with the development of a wider and truer liberalism in 
our public life. The Kevival found the Nonconformist Churches 
cowed by the nagging persecutions which had followed the Bestoration 
and had not wholly ceased with the Revolution, to which their influence 
had contributed much, but from which it had received very little. 
They had as little disposition to strong political action as to earnest 
Bidritnal service. But the baptism of the Holy Ghost rested upon 
them as upon others, and they date a new era in their history from 
that great Revival. The new enthusiasm awakened in them manifested 
itself in their polillcal as well ab in their religious life. As their 
Others fought for liberty of conscienc*^ on the fields of Marston or 
Naseby, they have maintained the honour of the same flag in the 
political straggle of later limes The Nonconformibts are regarded 
both by friend and foe as the baeLhone of the Liberal party, which 
simply means that they have done y^otnau service in the cause of 
progress. 

It is necessary, therefore, in speaking of the supposed decline of 
Evangelicalism, to distinguish between the section of its adherents 
which is said to eschew politics and that which, in obedience to its own 
conviction of religions duty, has consistently adhered to the popular 
side in the various straggles of the present century. Whether ** the 
blindness to the great social sunrise which has lit up the present 
century " is chargeable to Evangelicals out'dde as well as those within 
the pfde of the Establishment, is a subject which cannot be discussed 
at length here. So far as the Anglican section is concerned, it 
is undeniably true that its sympathies have been strongly Conserva- 
tive. The aversion to politics has really been an opposition to all 
reform. One of its favourite masims has been, Meddle not with 
those who are given to change." It has been extremely disappoint- 
ing to their theological kinsmen in the Free Churches to find them 
amongst their keenest and most unoompromising opponents on eoclo- 
fliasti^ questions as well as those of Imperial policy in general. 
So &r as the former were concerned, their attitude may be easily 
understood, even though not approved. They have been, and are, the 
suspected members of the National Church, and they have had to 
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clear themselves of the suspicion which has attached to them. Th^ 
are in i^pathy with the theology of Nonconformist Churches, they 
have had to be especially cautious lest they should be supposed to be 
in accord also with their ecclesiastical tendencies. They* above all 
oth( rs, were under a necessity to make their loyalty to the Sstablish- 
menf manifest, and they certainly have not failed to obey this oon- 
straiul. It has been a stock complamt with the Evangdioal XMaaenter 
that he found more of the spirit of tolerance in the Traotiriaa, to 
whom he was most opposed* than in the Evangelical dcr^p^taaii* wihih 
whom he was in such dose theological agreement. 

Perhaps this is a necessary consequence of the anomaiotts fMNdliQii 
which the Evangelical party holds in the BstaUished Ohuvdi* Its 
leaders of fifty years ago persuaded themselves that tbxf were the 
true representatives of Anglicanism, and when Ihe TmMtax move- 
ment developed itself the first idea was to emsh it by fcsoe of law. 
In the oourse of the half century we have had proseoution after 
prosecutbn, with the practical result of legalising much of the teadiing 
and ritual against which they most vehemently protested. In other 
words, it has been made dear that the Establidiment was never 
meant to be an Evangelical preserve, and* in truth, that if Evan* 
gelicals are to continue there it must be on sufferance. If, under these 
circumstances, the party has declined in numbers* there is here no 
cause for surpiise. Let it be added that even this dedine does not 
necessarily mean a decay of Evangelical faith. If, indeed, evidence 
be wanted of the itality of that faith, it may be found in the 
spirit and teaching of the modem High Church school. It would 
fatigue my imagination to oonoeive of an antagonism to its whole 
theory of the Church and the Sacraments more strong than my own, 
but that does not hinder my hearty recognition of the Evangelical 
tone of their doctrinal teachings. The dergy of the Established 
Church are an entirely different body of men, as the result of the two 
waves which have swept across that Church during the present century. 
The **high and dry ’’ rector of Dean Conybeare's graphic pictures is 
as extinct as the dodo. The High Churchman of to-day magnifies 
his office, exalts his Church, idolises his sacraments, but, in strange 
combination with all this eocledasticism, there is oftm a teaching of 
doctrine that is distinctly Evangelical This is a fact which cannot 
be left out of aooonnt in any ihir attefopt to estimate the real influence 
of the movement. It has not secured the ascendency of one party in 
the Chnroh, but it has done much to secure the preaching of the 
GkMspel in place of the mere husks of dry morality which were once 
dealt out to the people. Bitualism is its legitimate ofityring in a 
Chnroh which holds fast by the Prayer-Book. It may be an un<- 
natnnd child, but a dose ol:mrvatioa will discover the intimate rda- 
tion between systems which at first seem to be irreeonoDable fees. It 
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would be unfair to deny that nnmbm of the High Ohurch clergy 
combine with their aesJ for rites and oeremonies a remarkable earnest- 
ness in spiritnal and Evangelical teaching. 

Their relation to the Establishment has, indeed, always hampered 
the action of the Anglican Evangelicals. As we have jnst seen, the 
decline of the party does not necessarily argne a decay of faith in 
the doctrines which they teach, bnt rather the ascendency of Church 
ideas among the younger detgy. It is open to serious doubt whether 
a similar tendency has been at work among their laymen. Be that 
as it may, it seems to be an admitted &ot that among the deigy it 
has been loring ground, dbiefly because of the stronger devdopment 
df Ae dexical, if not of the sacerdotd, spirit. That far dl its nobler 
movements it can still command an extraordinary amount of support 
among the laity of the Ohordi b manifest from the facts which I have 
already adduced in relatiou to the Church Missionary Sodety. 

The specbl type of pbfy which has been assocbted with its name 
has never had, and was never likely to have, a strong hold upon the 
English population. It would be an ungradons task to insbt upon 
its wedmesses, but without some reference to them it is impossible 
fully to understand its present position. Mr. Angnstiae Birrell, in 
bb essay on Hannah More, has satirbed them in a style whbh, though 
too caustic and severe, nevertheless does help to explain the secret of 
this failure. He says : 

** Thb cloBB may be imperfectly described as * the 'well to-do Ohristian.* 
It inhabited snug places in the country, and kept an excellent, if not dainty, 
table. The money it saved in a ball-room it spimt upon a greenhouse. Its 
hoiaes were fat, and its coachman invariably present at faiiuly prayers. Ith 
pet viiiiue wa* cbuivh twice on Sunday, and its peculiar ho^rs tboairit .d 
entertainmentb, dancing, and (hrt*rpenny points. Outside its gnnleii 'vv.dl 
li'ved the poor who, if virtuous, weie for ever curtsying to the ground or 
wearing neat uniforms, excopt when expiiing upon txuckle-beds beseeching 
Ctod to bless the young ladies of the (irango or tho Manor House, as tlu* 
ease might be.” 

Thb b a strongly coloured picture, and from its very one-sidedness 
necessarily does injustice to the class. But even in the extreme 
of its representations it serves to suggest how it b that it 
has been nnabb to attract the i^mpathies of the class of whom Mr. 
Heath chiefly speaks. Many other features of another character need 
to be introduced if justice b to be done to the portrait of the Evan- 
gelical, He has certainly pbyed no unworthy part in the eedesias- 
tied history of the time. If he has not risen to the height of his 
great opportnnities it has been due partly to hb eoclesiasrioal relations, 
and partly to oertain exaggerations in his theoh^iosl and ecclesiastical 
system. To look at the last of these causes first, it most be said that 
these exaggerations are common to the entire Evangelical world as it 
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nnaerstood by Mr. Heath. They are both thedlogieal ana ethical. 
Under the first is included that lack of penqpe^ve which gives 
sw^ondarv iruths a prominence ae great as that rf the osteal verities 
which aie the Gospel, and which thus entirely distarbs the due 
proportion of faith. Not content with insiating that the Bible 
L ^e Word of God, Evangelical orthodoxy has committed 
itself to a theory of verbal inspiration with all its snrronnding 
d)fnculties--difiiculties which the Higher Criticism has recently 
shown to be all but insuperable. It has not only contended, 
vind rightly cont<iided, for the doctrine of retnbntioni bat it has 
ivrought it out inti» a theory of eternal punishment whose detmls have 
been derived from Dante rather than fifom the writers of the New 
Testament. It has not been content even to m a int a in these as 
opinions by which it felt bound oonsoientiomdy to adhere. It has 
elevated them into an essential part of the Ewi^dical and has 
not been sparing in its condemnation of those who» while they held 
fast by the central truth, were unable to accept these inferences from 
it It will hardly be denied— first, that these dogmas have been 
extremely unpopular ; second, that the identificatiicm of Evangelicalism 
with them has been singularly unfortnnate for itself; and third, that 
the decay of faith in these special tenets hsa^ Oioogh veiy unjustly, 
been regarded as a sign of the waning of Evsngebcalism itself. It 
must not be forgotten that there has always been a considerable 
section of Evangelical teachers and preachers who have refused to 
pronounce those shibboleths, and it may safely be said that by a large 
majority of the most earnest and enlightened men in the school they 
are now at all events assigned their proper place as theological 
opinions about which there may be legitimate differences of opinion, 
even among those who hold most firmly by the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. This does not mean any decline of the faith. On the 
contrary, it suggests rather an increase of its strength as the reanlt of 
a more intelligent discrimination between that which is essential and 
that which is subordinate. The great defect of the old style of 
teaching was the failure to make this distinction, and the consequent 
attempt to represent every man who wonld not snbecribe to these 
articles as having denied the faith and being worse than an infidel. 
The Evangelicalism which continues to hold this attitnde is un- 
doubtedly declining, bat it is only making way for one of another 
type, wider in view and broader in empathy. 

This is the direction in which religious opinion and feeling have 
been moving, and there can be little question as to the ultimate 
issue. It will be distinctly favourable to the growth of Evangelical 
sentiment, whatever may become of any Chnrdi party. ®) thos e who 
ore most fiuniliar with the life of the Ohurches at the present moment, 
there could not well be a greater surprise than the suggestion that 
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Caith is on the decliae. On the contrary, there is a widespread 
feeling of stronger confidence and more buoyant hope. They have 
passed througli a winter in which men’s hearts have sometimes been 
made anxious beyond anything which the necessities of the case 
justified. The attacks of science upon revelation and the work of 
the Higher Criticism have alike caused serious mis^^ivings and anxieties 
in many heart«i. The very changes of opinion to which 1 have just 
referred have had a similar tendency. Men have sat watching the 
decline of one dogma after another until tliose who have had too 
implicit a faith in mere dogma have l)egiiu to ask tliemhelves what 
will be left, and then to put the further question, “ if the foundations 
be destroyed, what can the righteous do ? But that winter is over 
dnd past, the flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds is come. Put in more prosaic form, the presence of Christ 
in His Church has become more real and vivid, and men are learning 
to understand that wliile Ife lives the (iospcl lives, and will retain all 
its power over the hearts of men. Here at least is no cause for 
lamentation or despiir. It may safely be said that the teaching of 
the Churches in these closing ye/irs of tlu* century is more full of 
Christ, more posbessed with lUa Spirit, inoie calculated to glorify and 
honour Him than at any previous period. And thus, to emphasise 
the difatinotion with whicli this article commenced, though the “ism” 
may be changed, or oven may b» weakened, the living force is 
intepsified and bli^ngtheiitd. 

But now to tuiii to the otliei i*le of the question. Mr. Heath is 
evidently impre sed w,ch the idea that the individualist type of the 
Christian life whicli K\angfU^^^ll^m hao developed has been injnrions 
to its influence ; in fact, that if it is to regain any of its power, it 
must become more collectivist, if not, indeed, distinctly socialist. I 
do not think that I am interpreting him incorrectly when 1 say that 
Christian socialism is his ideal, and his chief complaint about Evan-' 
gelicalisin is that it has not realised the dreams of such men as 
Lamennais, !Mazzini, and Tolstoi. The party, in his view, has 
failed because it has never felt the touch of the modem progressive 
'Sentiment. 

“ Evangel icilism has denied (Jol in history, ha^ refused 1o recognise His 
piovidential government of the woiM, oi if it lie- not ioiiinlly taken up this 
inlidel position, it has treated tlie f|nesiioii vitiiatruo Eni»lisli contempt 
for consistency, (fod \\«v- in the lltdorniition, hut not in tho lle\olu!ion 
He came to judge Ohnsteudoiu in the sixteenth CLiitiir), but not m the 
^Mghteenth. It is this indilVeiemt to tiuth, when tiuth mteilfu- vilh 
piejudiee and interest, that has done so much harm to KvaugelicaliL*.m.” 

There is undoubtedly some truth in this, though put in a very 
one-sided, and therefore misleading, form. So far as there is an 
findisposition anywhere to see God’s hand in history it is an error to 
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be lamented, a grievous fault Irbich is sure ultimately to provoke it» 
own Nemesis. Men who study the mysterious hieroglyphics of 
prophecy and attempt from them to cast the horoscope of the futursi 
instead of looking at the signs of the times, to see how Ood is working^ 
around them, are certain to commit mistakes in their unpractical 
action. This temper was distinctly and emphatically rebuked by oar 
Lord, and, strange to say, it seems to prevail with nnmbera who in 
theory rigidly insist upon loyal obedience to His commands. But 
Mr. Heath goes something beyond this. The Evangelicals very pnh 
bably have failed to appreciate the whole significance of the Erencb 
Bevdution, and certainly have been out of sympathy with some of its 
leading ideas. But opinion with regard to that revolution is afc 
present undergoing a very distinct change. Many who were under 
the spell of Oarlyle or Lamartine have been gradually shaking off its 
influence, and there is by no means that consensus of opinion in 
favour of the lie\olution itself which at one time existed amongst, at 
all events, liberal-minded men. Becent memoirs and histories have* 
given ns a more exact knr)wledge of tlie facts, and as the}' have been 
fctripptd of all poetical or fhetorical em])el*islimeiit, and presentid in 
their true character by writers of whom Jil. Taine aflbxda the best 
examjjln, there has been engendered a reasonable doubt us to whether 
the ll^volutiou was the gieat blessing, evei to France, Wiil *h hag/ 
generally leen assumed. Without atteinptmg t\eii to siT^gcst a 
ueiisiOii between the contlicrin ; vieu , it must .d I'lst be »ald that 
it \vill not so readily be * mctded, cS peilidiJ*- id ijo time it might 
li b‘Pii, that b\i«pathy with a levolntion.ay nenl unidd havo- 
eontijbuted fo iinich to the h •iea‘^'d power of ilvargtlujtasm 
-i* Ueatli appear-) to 

It is pel fectly true tb?* I \ongelicaI'- whether in or fut of the 
Rstablishment, are not J.i><-tly in \ ii p*ithy \ irh rf)lItTthi'‘t inove- 
uicnts. The humanitarian spirit uniioub*^id^y irariieis iocrea&ing force 
and energy. There is an ahrui^tic SKiitirnent abroad, even among 
Lvangelicals whiiL stands out In moiled contrast with the 
description rjuoted from ]Mr. Birrcll, 'Pu-day eveiy kind of humau 
saffering and soiiow is carefully studied, and endeavours are made 
to mitigate its pro«ouie. Ingenuity is shown in tJie variety of 
Bch( lilts of philanthiopic reform which are being continually sug- 
gested, and that ingenuity is well tiustained by tlie energy with 
which all these enterprises are prosecuted. Never was theie 
such a strong and universal insistence on the duty of every 
man to pro\ e his love to God by his service to his brother ; never 
was the truth more clearly emphasised that the highest worship of 
God is service to humanity. That is the teaching of Evangelical 
pulpits eveiy where. If there is an Evangelicalism which has not felt 
the touch of this new spirit, and still continues to insUt on mere 
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formal acts of worsliip, or exaggerates the value of creeds, or makes 
religion a sentiment instead of a life shown in the practical manifes- 
tation of the spirit of Christ in the dailj relations to men around 
us, on it, undoubtedly, may be written “ Ichabod.^* 

But there is a wide chasm between this and the collectivism which 
Tolstoi, for example, advocates and regards as the highest develop- 
ment of Christianity. Whether his ideal has been making progress 
of late years is, to say the least, extremely doubtful, and not less so 
whether it is a system which is likely to lay hold of the minds and 
hearts of the working classes of England. It is a mistake to suppose 
that these classes are socialist, or that they are at all inclined to 
respect men who talk socialism to them. They will undoubtedly 
accept their help in their own movements, but they know at the 
bottom of their hearts that the protection for the individual is 
essential to their own prosperity in life, and they are b;y no moans 
disposed to surrender the advantages which accrue from the strong 
self-reliant temper of the Englishman in obedience to some collec- 
tivist theory. The term, ind‘»ed, h vague. Tbeio is what may be 
described as collectivism which enli‘*ts the judguK nt of the intelligent 
and the sympathy of the humane. The community has more to do 
for the individual than has been lecognised in past times, and 
especially is it monstrous that the jnc» »meiit of value which due to 
the increase of the population shfuld b( giabbed by tlie few for tbeii 
own eiirichment and aggraiiditcui I , but when men attempt t\ "o 
beyond tbis it is sui prising bov -joni the common sen^e of lie 
ICngli h working man detect" tbe lj’lac\, mid how focn, too, liis o\vn 
selfi^nuess ip\olt«< ngaimt the ^nci^gesiion nliicli by many are buppostd 
to be jO full oi liope i\ 1 prr i^^e foi tbe legcjciation and elevation cf 
his cki^s, n* ippif it n pithy ; holia* unlimnded lebpect for 
btraightfon\» i I i »» f < * ^ n tlio iulu who give thcm 3 eJ\es b 

helf-denying " i i ••j .us u bid » u( il la illy to be doubted 
W’bether the Chiislim » ’ u ii >oiId gather any stungth nraong-t 
his I lass by identifying itseil uou il ely with the fcemi-'-ocialibth 
theoiies ol which I am sptsikuij 

Tlie great peril of all ih -.e theories, bo\ve\ei is their teuiieney to 
put in the background the <lii‘*f w uk for which the Church of Chiibt 
exists. Its individual meiu!»-r Lvo to embody tbo spirit of Chiibt 
in their whole conduct, but ’^ocn ties oi i. uii^tian men e\ibt for the 
distinct and special pnrjjoBO oi winning rlie woild to the obedience oJ 
faith. The danger is lest, in the pursuit of other and inferioi objertb 
this one grand purpose of the Church fellowbliip should be, if cot 
forgotten, yet relegated to an inferior position. The renewal of the 
heart and mind is the first work of the (hurch, and the men whose 
duty it is to preach the GoB}iel mu°t regard everything else as 
subddiary to that main purpose. The activity of numbers of 
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Christians in tiie rarioos iidrks* of benevolent imiwilTi e «ii and even of 
political advancement is an ^ncoon^iag sign of' t&e timAa, provided 
only all these serrioes hb dniy subordinated to the great aim which 
the Churches should ever ,]«eep. steadily befare them. Tliey are in the 
world as witnesses for Christ, EV* of thoir witness to make 

TOamft^t the true conditions of- human brotherhood, but even this can 
.inly 1)6 properly done when they have taught men fully that the 
iiuman brotherhood is simply the result of a Divine Fatheihood. 
Neglect that foundation and all other efforts will be vain. Ijet it be 
laid constantly, deeply and strongly, and then we may hope that the 
Chnrch of Christ will exert that great influence in the world which 
is rightly due to the grand Evangel which it is commissioned to 
preach. 

1 have written this under the atrong conviction tiiat there is no 
ground for taking any gloomy view as to the position and prospects of 
Evangelical truth in tMs country. The power of that truth is inde- 
Iiendent of any ^stem and of any party. The Gospel is the message 
v)f the divine love to the world, and its power lies in its to 

satisfy the deepest needs of the hnman heart. Onr little ^sterns have 
their day. They are at Lest bnt hnman mterpretations of the divine 
troth. These interpretations v.sry, must vary, from age to age as the 
sphere of vision enlarges and the interpreting mind itself changes. 
Happily (or this ago, we are returning more and more to the sim- 
plicity that is lowaris Christ, an<^l so we are coming to unJerbtend 
netter the profou .d significance if that New Testament declaration, 
Jesus Christ is t!ie same yesterday, to-day, and for ever/* 


J. Gemess Rt ,i Hi. 



A VISIT TO THK I'lllMI’l'fNEK. 


O N June 1 J, l&^U, 1 aimed m M \mU r>a}, fiom Smgapoio, on 
board the ^i(^ Im S m o t La ii The faith of the 
pious Spaniard who gave tlie Hteauni her long name bad been 
abundantly justilied, or she raat luvo gone to the botium years 
before, for a mote lanibhacLle (laft ^ m\ei ^et foot upon. Luckily 
we had no inngh wealhct oi tbt ( hues might ncvoi have been 
penhod, the pioteclion nl ‘Dii Lnj )f Holy 1 or( to’ notwithstand- 
ing. It was ni lit when we can e t aiictoi, and the poctacle of the 
lamps on thi Lu utla g ue n 1 v t < f^ehug o^ security which had 
been lackintr Many a dij H iN ' n t should g» 
down at her amlni i/i J n < hi pos^b j ''Wim ashoie 
liandmg at nine nc\t morning I visited the cu^bm house 
Officials Spanish and ( leol \ \\i le In nging about, cigaretti or cheroot 
in mouth, and presently om (f thuu t iindtd to inloiin me that 
my Inggage would Ciaimmd nl thm (Khik It vvi tlun 
9 JO \M At the *ippoint(.(l hoiii 1 rctmnea, i it in Mamin fom 
years ago no one diesmed of hnnjjrg and nintlin h nr passpd 
before I was free of the poit \n » quamt.uKt ud me however, 
that my good fortune had ban gnat, and when tliuedajs later, 
I obtained a Lnni m, ui ptrmit to sUy in llu Llinds, tho simi 
gentleman con‘'Oled me foi the delay with the umaik thit i 
dispatch was phenomenal— in Matuln During my stay I m tele tl t 
acquaintance of one of the leisunlj oflicials, a Creole, In a buist of 
confidence he gave me to undeistand that a gieat deal of monej wa 
received at the Manila Cii4( m-honse, but the Government saw very 
little of it. 
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leBdmbling the famous tower of Pisa. 1! he fertificatiioiis bed a very 
anoient look, not snrprisbg when it is remembered that th^ were 
bnilt between two and three centnries ago. Leaning the Lnnetta, 1 
passed throagh a beantifal avenue of fbathery bamteos, swaying to 
the gentlest breesse, and so reached the town in time to witness a 
very pretty *8ight. It was a funeral. Pour whito ponies, harnessed 
in sky-blue and silver, driven by a coachman similarly arrayed, drew 
the hearse, which was painted white, blue, and gold, and decked with 
plumes of snowy feathers. 

As my business in the Philippines was to collect plants on the 
mountains of South l^alawan, I left Manila by the first steamer, takbg 
two natives as personal servonta. One of them, named Minico, was 
rery small, not more than four feet in height, but brave enough, 
t.evertheless. JMy fellow-passengers numbered seven. One of them, 
a gentleman of martial aspect, 1 addressed in my best Spanish : 

It is a fine day, captain.* 

“ Sfilor,” he answered, giving his moustache an upward twist, 
“yon mistake. I am a colonel/’ And he turned on his heel. 
'Pliere our acquaintance began and ended. The Spaniard in fo seldom 
discourteous — at least, to Europeans — that 1 fear he was scarcely a 
good fample. Possibly, howevtT, Admiral Dewey has by this time 
taught the colonel better manners. 

Steaming past the Oalamianos Islands, we eventually anchoccd at 
Marangas, in Palawan, which was my destination. 

The settlement comprised twu small houses inhabited by Chinamen, 
and a stockade loss than a hundred yards square, containing a hut for 
the oilicer in command, om^ for the garrison of thirty soldiers, and 
another for stores. At every comer of the stockade rose a watch- 
tower, thatched with “ alang-alang gra«>«, occupied night and day by 
sentries with loaded rifles, lest the ** Moros,” as the Spaniards call the 
natives, should attempt a surprise. 

I advise no one to visit this Palawan Settlement unless obliged. 
There was scarcely any food to be bad for love or money. Mosquitoes 
swarmed as tliey do nowhere else on earth, I think. One morning I 
counted thirteen alligators marching in a troop along the beach 
towards the mouth of a small river. Ants, millions of thorn, were 
everywhere — in the soup, the jam, my bed, my shirt, on the table — 
wherever an ant can crawl. A species more venomous I never 
encountered, lily Manila men sufiered terribly. Scarcely an inch 
of tlieir bodies escaped, and the wounds, if rubbed, suppurated like 
small-pox. To crown all, Marangas is notorious for a special kind of 
fever of the most virulent character. Half the garrison were down 
whilst I was there, and their commander was hardly ever well. 

The Chinamen were engaged in the “Damar” trade, which is 
carried on in rather a peculiar manner. The Sultan will not allow 
the natives of the interior to sell their resin to the CelestialB direct; 
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mnsli diBpoae of it to the Snltis, who dfi^ell on the coast, and 
these trade with the Chinamen. As may be Supposed, the poor 
natives are plundered shamefnlly. 

Having arranged with Lo*Chang, the principal Chinese merchant, 
for the nse of a hnt, I paid a visit to Lientenant Garcia, the officer in 
oharge of the stockade. He invited me to a vvio Unto and a cock- 
fight. The latter I should have preferred to decline, but it was soon 
over, and perhaps oockfighting is excusable in Palawan. It appeared 
to be the soldiers’ only recreation, except potting alligators. 

The next day 1 called upon Padnka Majasari Maulana Amiril 
Mauminin, Saltan Muhammad ilarum Narassid, Jant/ de (nr- Tuan, 
ox- Saltan of the Sula Islands, once the home of the most bloodthirsty 
pirates that ever sailed the China Sea, 'which is saying a great deal. 
On arriving at the royal village of Bolini-Polini, which comprised tlie 
“ palace ’’ and half-a-d( zen ruinous huts of bamboo, my pretence was 
Announced by a gong-stroke, whieh brought out the master of the 
•ceremonies. Invited to stop within, I crawleil up tlio bamboo ladder 
— the palace ” stood on the usual piles- -crossed the ver.indah, and 
in the farthest apartment found hi« Highness ot tho many titles sitting 
cross- legg»»d on a (li\an. 

Tho Sultan was not in State attire, at least tlierowas no suggestion 
of the Imperial yellow in his close-fitting white trousers and vest, 
slippers embroidered with seed-pearls, and scailot fez, Tho two 
attendant nobles were much inoie gaily clad. Both wore tight 
jackets of blue silk, decked with gold buttons, and trou^-ers of 
salmon n'd, oimamented with buttons of gold or gilt from the Imee 
downwards. 

His Uiglmosq, who appe‘*red to be about fifty years of age, hod 
rather a p^eaaunt expr^s-nn, nltli twinkle in his eye that reminded 
me of Arahi l\\‘-ha. A ( !• was brouirht, also vermouth and chocolate. 
With a cup of the la«t in my band, I explained the purpose of my 
visit, which was to crav(» th'^ Sultan’s assistance in exploring Marangas 
Mountain. Smiling, k** promise J as many coolies as 1 needed, and I 
took my lea^re. 

The ex-Sultan of Sulu is all-powerful in Talawan. The Spaniards 
have no real authority, and Tle^o^ interfere with the natives, except 
when Europeans or Chinairen are concerned. Some idea of the 
situation may be gathered from the following incident, which happ'^ned 
•during my stay at !Marangas. Thn Sultan’s son, a boy of ten, desiring 
to vibit Lieutenant Garcia, came with a crowd of retainers at his heels, 
All armed to the teeth with gnus, pistols, spears, and the seldom absent 
kris. Every man pressed into the stockade. Had the Spaniards 
tried to keep them out, there would have been a fight. The danger 
was great, but all passed quietly, although a few weeks before a Snlu 
who had stolen by the sentiies ran amoJc at the lientenant, who would 
have lost his life within his own stockade had not half-a-dozen boldiers 
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to ilie resoae. At that time fckm mi iig^g almost daily hn 
the Boln Xslaiids and in Mind an a a 

As soon as the oobiies promised hy the Snltan arriYad, I set <m<r» 
for Marangas Mountaiiii no great distanoe. The beat was tremendona 
as we pressed forward, jSrst through tall "atang-alaog” grass, and 
then up the bed of a mountain stream, strewn with boulders big and 
little, many sharp as knives. Striking into the jangle,after travelling 
some hoars by the river, we fonnd a track, and following it, presently 
arrived at a native hnt — a mere roof on four poles, open at the sides,, 
back, and front to all the winds that blew. The owner, a veiy old 
man, naked, except for a breechclotb, made off at once; but, oof 
M inico ordering him to stop, the poor fellow came to a halt, shivering 
with fear. However, at the sight of a little tobacco and doth hie* 
weatherbeaten face wrinkled into a smile, and J soon persnaded him 
to gaide ns np the monntain. lie led ns to a village, whose inhabi- 
tants fled shrieking ; but again a little tobacco acted like a charm 
we made friends and obtained sholt^ir for the nitiht, invited guests. 

Our hosts did their best to dissuade us Irom proceeding far ther 
My spirit, they said, would remain on the mountain to ve: them, and 
many more awful things would be sure to happen. Neverthelef>s we 
pressed on. iJ'mding the moiintam too precipitous, however, we were 
obliged to turn back and try a different route. This took ns to* 
another small rettlement which boa'-ted an Kayo (head man)» 

The villagers at onr previous halt bad told mo that he was very rich,, 
and would entertain us in a royal iriannor^ hopinsr, no donhr, to induce 
us to dt'pirt from their spur of the inountain. I loimd him very old, 
and his riches appparec to cousht ol an earthenware plalp, and e. 
wooden club three ieet long, bis only weapon 

Every wheie the people j-cAmod wretchedly poor, and their habitations 
were tho worst bowls 1 had seen in the Far East. JBnt these 
aborigines have no settled places of abode. TJiey somptimes throw a 
hnt together, cultivate a tiny plot of ground for a year, then move on 
The majority are alw^ajs wandering aliout. As Jor the Sulus, 
they appear to do no woik at all ; when they are not robbing tho 
inland native^ they pass the time in laments for the bad old days when 
they, the (),ai}it Laut^ rnled the seas far and near. The old piratical 
spirit siKvives They have never been subdued, and, in my opinion, 
they never will be — by Spain. 

The aborigines of Palawan mu«t be very near the bottom of tho 
human scale. I have watched them sleeping round a fire at night in- 
as much security as they ever kuow. Their tiny limbs were never 
still, quivering and stretching, and at tho least sound in the junglo 
they were on their feet, wide awake, ready to flee. A mysteriouo 
people, uncanny, scarcely human, yet, in comparison with their Sulu- 
masters, honest and trustwoithy. 

We camped near the hut of two old people, a man and a woman,. 
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wkom A ftw ywAi of ololili and a Uttile tobacoo uade more happy tlian 
thqrhad evw been in their wretched Uvea perbapa. Sofarl hadaeen 
no large animal in Palawan, There was mneh talk of some mysterions 
bea^ but the desoiiptionB were so indefinite that I was nnaUe to 
decide whether it were a goat or a bnffalo. Not one of the natives 
with whom 1 conversed had ever seen it. 

Three days’ constant climbing took ns to the summit of Marangas 
Mountain. On the bonlders were hundreds of spiderlike Jimmiheras- 
(orchids). I saw many Phala nop$is also ; and ferns, lyeopods and 
Alocacias, were very plentifal. Leaving coolies to collect the orchids, 
1 retumed to Marangas with Minico and the other Manila man. 

Desiring to ascend a mountain near Bnlugay, I hired a Sulu boat 
and crew. There was trouble immediately. The turbulent Sulns 
refused to put to sea with the men from Manila, and I was obliged to 
meet them half-way by sending one of my servants borne. Minico I 
contrived to retain. IVrliaps his in^Ignifieant appearance aided mo. 
Anyway, I soon had caii^e to be tlnukful that 1 bfood firm. Pnicti 
cally I was now at the mercy of Sulns pirate**, and sons of pirates t > 
a man. Before engaging tht'in 1 li'id been warned that two of then 
number had undergone t ghi impiisonmont tor tlie inunler of a 
European ; and iudging by tlio loks of tlie renuiining live, it was not 
difficult to imagine that it would ghe them the Leeueat pleasure to 
cut iiiy throat. St il wait fellows Kiev were, and not nnpicturf“«que in 
th<4r tight bine pants, sleeved waist cost decked witli many buttons 
gay saiong (H bag-sliapul Faili} <uid bs, or turban. Ba^h bore ii 
his sarong a kris and pistol, wlulo a dare-devil glitter in the eyes < ^ 
every one of them was evidence enough that they would use those 
weapons on the slighte'^t provocation. 

Starting at two ocloek jo the morning, we reached Iiuliigay bj 
eight, and at »)’ico t uv the I’anglima's (wni -chief’s) village. In 
reply to an inquiry with loirard to cojlies, the Panglirna, a big fellow 
told me that there were plenty of men to be had, but ab were very 
wicked. 1 could quite believe him, but \ must admit that the nativeD 
here did not look nearly ho savage as the Kayans in Sarawtd:, or the 
Mnrnts of Nuith Borneo. 

In the evening one of my Sulns come and whispered in my ear • 
" Datn, him say, ' A(hf vmmf inUui dm} hnh Ivhli, lap 

djangan dUt bah! ” which, translated, means, “Sir, the Datu (chief) 
has said, ‘]j 9 t the white man come hete, but take care that Ik doeL 
not return.*” 

The prospect was not pleasant. I consulted Minico at once. Tie 
informed me that it was generally known that the Data of the district 
and the Sultan were not on friendly terms, meaning that if his High 
ness of Bolini-Bolini could catcli the chief, kris or bowstring would 
speedily settle the quarrel ; but Minico did not think the Data would 
harm me. He was inclined to believe that the Solas wished me tc 
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liaMbtL itm tlie neighbontliood of tbo Piaglimi’ii 
oodies for some motive of their own. An how afterwarfe tiie fdtbf ul 
fellow touched my arm, signing toe to follow him. Wi* a finger on 
his toou^, he led the way to the hut ooeupied by my mecally crew* 
Approaching noiselessly, we listened to their conversation. 5^ were 
talking about me. I heard one suggest that a push over a cliff would 
be the safest way to oompass my end. Another declared that 
would be foolish, It would be much better to take me a long way up 
the and hold me there for a ransom of 300 dollars. The 

majority seemed to be of this opinion, and Minioo and I stole away. 
Between the Datu and the “ Men of the Sea ” I seemed likely to come 
to grief, but forewarned is forearmed. 

We ascended the mountain next day. Nothing happened, perhaps 
because my revolver was seldom out of my hand. Leaving men to 
collect the plants, I returned with the Sulus to the coast and embarked 
for Marangas. Wanting coolies for a journey to Datu Guab s village 
and an ascent of Panilingan Mountain, I paid the Snltan another 
visit. But the master of the ceremonies whispered that the moment 
was unfavourable. His bigliness was that is, he had been 
vexed or troubled. 

By moans of discreet inquiries I learned the nature of his It 
is a rather common story in the Far East. Unable to lodge the whole 
of his wives in the “ palace,*' hit* highness boarded a few of them - 
not the prettiest, I suspect lu the bouses of Lis followers, Onfi of 
these Peris, an outcast from the Palav^an paradise through want of 
room, consoled herself ni the nsaui way — quite innocently, I was 
a^fiured. The news reacliiug the Bnltan, be ‘‘Cnt for the ventniesome 
lover, and smilingly bade him be seated opposite himself. Not being 
altogether an idiot, the man had come armed. From his sarong t he 
jewelled handle of his kris protruded, plain to see. After a few com- 
plimentary eommonplacea had been exchanged, his highness remarked 
the weapon. 

“ Allah has been good tu you, S’Ali,” said he. “ Those emeralds 
are very fine, and the diamonds are as stars in the heavens. If the 
blade match the hilt, yon have a treasure. Show it to me.” 

Thrown off his guard, S’Ali drew the kris from its sheath, and 
holding it by the wavy blade, presented it to the Sultan. Instantly 
half-a-dozen of his highness’s attendants threw themselves upon the 
unfortunate fellow. He was overpowered in a moment, and his hands 
securely tied behind his back. 

“ Take him out,” said the Sultan, still smiling. 

S’AU was led away and lowered to the ground. Not a word did 
be utter. It was Kismet Why waste his breath ? I did not learn 
the manner of his end, but it would be either by kris or bowstring. 
Let ns hope it was the first. In the hands of a skilful executioner the 
kris is a merciful weapon. He was buried in tbe jangle behind the 
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Soltaii’B palftOB.** Sii^ was the of Mahamioad Haruitt Nkn 
tasid, lang dtf&r-Tvm — “ he who ruleth*’ — in the year of our Lord 
1894. And the Spaniards were supposed to govern the island of 
Palawan ! I could understand why the Sultan did not care to see a 
European so soon after his crime. However, I obtained the coolies 
and sent them on. 

It had been my intention to ascend the mountain from Data Gush's 
village^ but before I could make a start, the coolies retamed burdened 
with plants. Deciding to convey these to Marangas at once, Minioo 
and I re-embarked in the Snln boat, patting to sea in half a gale. 

The danger was considerable. To add to it, the two convicted 
murderers began to quarrel. One of them was squatting behind me 
at the time steering the craft. Presently he dang down his paddle, 
and drawing his kris, tried io rush past; but [ held my revolver to 
his head. 

“ Sit down,” I said. 111 shoot the first man tliat strikes a blow.” 

That cQoled him, and after a <41 eat deal of wronpllng 1 persuaded 
him to pick up his steering paddle, but not before both he and his 
opponent had told me that they did not care a paddy-husk for me 
or my pistol. 

As the tempest grow more violent the boat tossed perilously, com- 
pelling the crew to paddle their Iiardost to keep her prow straight. 
Loud and freqnent weio the -hnuts of Ktf fv Kaifu (Mterally 
<**Woud,” meaning ** To the paddles 1 ’). Suddenly, just as the outlook 
was at its blackest, the wind blowing In gusts, and the fragile 01 aft 
thieatening to fall in pieces, up jumped my fightiug-cotks again. 
Half measures are of no ire with Sulus. 1 rose, also, though I had 
great difliculty in ];eepiiig ] ^ feet 

“ liy Allah ' I '^lid, ‘ d v idiois don’t sit dowm, I’ll give you to 
the shaiks ! ' 

Had either attempted U* pass me I should have been compelled 
to fire. An anwl feulu i> a terrible being ashore ; two of those 
fiends on a small boat at sea would have been too awful to con- 
template. Every man must have fought, or jumped ovei board, for 
the (fmol strikes at friend and foe indiscriminately. The eyes of 
both showed all white ; their krises quivered with the passion that 
shook their sinewy frames. IVlinico, in the prow, drew his weapon. 
Firing a shot into the sea to show them that my revolver was not 
empty, I waited patiently, looking first one and then the other in the 
eye. They pat down at last , indeed, the boat rocked so violently 
that they could not well stand. So the danger passed. 

Knowing what 1 did of those men it may seem foolhardiness to 
have risked my life in their company, and perhaps it was. But 1 
knew the worst of them, which was not the case as regards the others. 
Goon after landbg at Marangas, Minioo took me aside. 

“ Tiwn^* said he, “ take care Snlu men no catch you alone. Snln 
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him no like to be threatened and not strike. They call hiza 
woman.” 

The hint was enough, I discharged the fire-eaters, and went about 
warily. 

After waiting in vain six weeks for the steamer from Labuan, h 
resolved to visit the Sulu Islands, or Islas de Jolo, as the Spaniarde 
call them. AVitli this intent Minico and I embarked on the uH 
which carried the Spanish mails. Calling at Simagup, a stockade on 
a hill, about as interesting and healthy as Marangas, we next pro- 
ceeded to Alfonso XTIT., equally flonrishing and desirable as an abiding- 
pUev. Soon after leaving, the lost her propeller in a heavy 

south-easter. For tliree days we dtifted, the fc.tt‘ainer dragging her 
anchors. Mvery hour saw us nearer to tlie rocks, and we could 
almost count the minutes that uould elapse before we slumld be- 
ashore, when some one caught sight of srnuke on the horizon and 
joyfully sliouted, 

It was the tiny gunboat usually dispatched rc'uiid the coast from 
Simagup in the wake of the mail, possibly to prevent piratical attempts. 
She took US in low, and after a stiff’ pull, got os on the move, haul- 
ing us through a line of reef, which we liad escaped by a miracle, 
and eventually to the Bay of Balabac, wher(‘ we remained until 
larger gun-vessel came and took on board the passengers for Sulu. 
Next day we anchored off the town of Sugh. I n the morning 1 went 
adiore with Minico. 

Traversing a long narrow bridge, with a watch-tower on the left 
hand and a ])avilion on the right, we passed through a couple of 
strong gates iuto the town — a pretty little place, beautifully kept, 
IliVery street was lined with trees, yet scarcely a leaf could be seen on 
the roadway. At the end of the main road leading from the jetty, wo 
came to a neat square, wliere twice a week the residents gather to 
enjoy the music of an tixcellent band. Sulu ladies, mostly in wide 
Chinese trousers, bright-coloured jacket of silk, with many buttomi, 
and gay sarong thrown over the shuulder, walked about freely. 
Some wore the sarong over their heads. All were clad in garments of 
the most brilliant colouring, and many of them were handsome, buh 
they lost their charm ou closer acquaiutanco. 

Thanks to Minico, 1 found a lodging in the linute of a native. It 
would have been almost useloss to aik the assbtance of a Spaniard. 
J ^ never met one who could speak the Snlu language or any of the 
dialects. It is not cxinsidered worth while to learn them. In 
consequence, the supposed rulers know next to nothing of the natives, 
their customs and wislies. Everywhere I found that the people 
detested the “ Castillas,” some of whose laws and regulations press 
most hardly npon them. For instance, if a Tagal from North Luzon,, 
or a Bisaya from the South, cannot produce his receipt for taxes at a 
moment’s notice, he is liable to imprisonment. He is not allowed to 
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^ home for it, bat mast carry it on*hia p'jraon. X Tagal told me 
■that he was within aa ace of being sent to tho war in Mindanao 
iihrough leaving his ta'c receipt at home. The police, he said, steal 
•about at night and arrest natives indiscriminately in the hope of 
finding some withuu*' flut safegnird. Tin-, however, does not apply 
■to the Kiilua. Sj lu’, iIh Spiniaid* havt * to compel them to 
pay taxes. 

None of tho larger islan is are really unil*T tliw do’iiination of the 
Spaniards, whose ride extends little farther thm tlin rnnge of their 
cannon, I heard of large reinforcement bnng riit liom Spain, bnt 
at thcil tinie theie wen* very few European soldi* n in tho L^hilippifies. 
NIo otlier-. nu be relied upon. The iiali\e soldiery are mostly Ln/oii 
men. Not one in a score knows the names of his officers, or cores to 
know. Indeed, I once asked a Spankh siddier the name of his 
captain. 

“ Qt tti s In ^ was the answer (“Who knows?”). 

The town of Sugh is protected by a looplioled wall, which euclose^j 
three small foits. Outside there are two largo ones. The gates, of 
which tliere are three on tho land side, are opened at G \.m. and 
closed at 6 1 M. All natives entering must give up their arms to the 
guard at tho gate. The seaward gate is closed at 10 r.M., after which 
hour no native must leave his house. 

One day 1 ventured inland for a couple of milos. None of the 
natives, of whom I met not a few, took the slightest notice of me. 
Just about a quarter of a mile from the town 1 passed a watch-tower, 
where fighting, more or less serious, was always going on. Every 
night the Sulus crept u]), took pot-shots at the sentries, and then 
bolted into the bush. Ho at least 1 was told. Such was Spanish 
rule in the chief town of the Sulu Islands. 

The steam-launch arriving from Handakau, the principal port on 
the eastern coast of North Borneo, I took a passage, and, sending my 
collection on board, bade the faithful Minico good-bye, and left Hugh 
in the launch’s boat. I do not remember the launch’s name, but the 
^Spaniards called her the Galllmro, on account of the large number of 
fowls which formed the greater part of her cargo. 

The navigator of the Gallnun) was a Chinaman. I asked him how 
long he had filled his post. lie said that was his first trip. The 
owner, in whose office at Sandakau he had beou a clerk, had put him 
in charge. I am a i)retty well seasoned traveller, but this was to > 
much. ]My equanimity deserted me, for the launch was a wheezy ol 1 
tub which might settle down of her own accord at any moment. 
However, we — ^that is, the crew, about fifty Hnlus, myself, and moie 
than two thousand fowls — reached Sandakau safely the next day. At 
New Ceylon 1 caught the steamer for Singapore. 


Claes Eeic&son. 
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A n attempt to approai'li aii^ of the greet pioblems of exutenoe 
, from aa avowedly Oiirktiau point of view is bare to aronee in 
many minds a atrcmg antecedent presniiiptioa of the narrowness and 
partiality of treatment to be expected. This is, perhaps, one reason 
why the attempt itself is so seldom made in a way at all worthy of 
its deep importance. It is chilling to feel that our beat efforts will 
be received with a contemptuous or compassiunato smile. Another 
and a stronger reason, however, lies in the uueasy Bus])icion that the 
contempt or rompasbion may be rightly placed. The bulk of profess- 
ing ChiistioDs hold but a slight and unworthy estimate of their own 
pc sitiOD in face of modern bcieuce and phiiosojiby. They are far, 
indeed, from appis ( luting in this counectiou St. i'anl’s words to his 
Corinthian convc '•I All things are yours ' or mu Irom recognis- 
ing (as one of the erreatest theological bcholars of our own clay has 
recognised), the hervice which so-called “becular’ kuowl'dgo can 
render to tbo Ohridian faith.* As Christians, they me but toc; 
a]j^ to turn their backs upon it, and tl e le'-ult is a gioat l(>ss to their 
own faith, ai.’’ an entire impossibility of commending it lutellectually 
to other' Ii i.as been often said— and it must be still more often 
iell- that one of the deepcbt needs (.f the age is an adequate ChristiaD 
(not Cl iislmiud) philosophy. A' yet, however, no thmker appears 
10 have arisen equal to the task of presenting in a consistent whole 
the allembrachig truths of the religion of Christ under the aspect 
and in the language which modem thought could assimilate. The 
time is, perhaps, not yet ripe, and it may be that many oonsdonBly 

* “ Chrw unity consist-* of tbo Most central and snjniticant truth concerning the* 
universe, tdeLigiltJ^ onhf ia roanfUm wth otkfr iitAh ohiunulij Ghnstian, and 
accepted by many not Chriatians — Ilort," “ The Waj the Truth, and the Life,” p, ISOi 
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and imconscioualy csonverging efforts, taany hardJy-contested conflicts, 
much painful sifting of the wheat from the chaff must yet be undergone 
before tlie age is ready to receive the answer for which it longs. In 
the meanwhile it can only be productive of good if a careful attempt 
is made from time to time to face f^me one issue in the combined 
light of Christian and scientific truth. 

First, however, a word is needed to elucidate the meaning of ‘^uch 
an endeavour, it is not to ‘ mf nut ' ccierusi and xeligion. They 
do not need it. It is to iumono thf* (•t)uri]‘ion of thought which 
makes such reconciliation appear vy, ,tnd whir h too often arises 
from mental and spiritual indoleufo. It must further lie borne in 
mind that the treatment of any subiocl from a confessedly Chiisiian 
standpoint appeals primarily to Cbii^tians It is they whose mental 
attitude shonld be most calculated to appraise justly the worth of the 
statement placed before them; and if they fail to do so, if they 
condemn what they should welcome, and a(*cept what they should 
repudiate, thus giving convincing proof of their want of appreciation 
of their own intellectual position, is if any matter for surprise that 
non-Christians shonld fail to appreciu^e It ahol' It m but too trne 
that the narrow, exclusive, and uiiintfdligent way in which many 
Christians hold (if they can really be said to hold), the great doctrines 
of their religion renders them tf»tiilly iinmpable of recognising its 
exceeding comprehensiveness, l’ljoughi«t which shonld not be new to 
them, which it would seem lequlie u(» \ety cvtHU'^ive insight into the 
meariiug of their own faith, and no Jiurc than ju^t sympathy with and 
recogiiilion of the increased ard jacrc»'-iDtr light thrown by science 
on D'lhire and on man, tori'mhi tlu'u in ♦he 1 igh^ t degree inspiring 
and lilutoiiiativo, are eith- r n ) \‘f vl alt )gothei, nr accepted in a 
naiiow nnil formal sense wljiJi liepiivi- them of all their power. 

A striking illustration of the tia*h of thi^ ol)«»ervation was given 
some months ago, to which, it bear-* duectly on our present subject 
a reference will not be out of p.a v. Ju nn article which appeal'd 
in the Hj^dnior of October ft, ltU7, entitled ^‘The Silence of God/* 
and the tone of which thioughout was one of luourniul (le]m*sMon ai 
the apparently uuneces.®iary diflic alias created by tint silence iu tin 
path of believers, the remark ucc urred that man is i;jpioiant of the 
purpose of hie creation.^ The 8<»ntencp was given no prominence ; it 
was, indeed, merely parenthetical ; yet, to the pre'-^'iit writer, it seemed 
the clue to the whole despondency of the article, and to much of the 
uncertainty and doubtfuliie^is characteristic of the mental attitude of 
modern Christians. They allow tliemselves an agnosticism, where it 
is neither needful nor wise, and consequently they arc in no belter 
position intellectually for facing the problem of existence than aro 

e Whatever the purpose of man’s cication ma} be, a point upon winch there ib no 
clear revelation,” 
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other agno&tics. I>ot this should not be. However faliy we may 
•acknowledge, as, indeed^ it is acknowledged by all the truest and 
deepest ('hristian thinkers, that, though the truth we have is work- 
ing and real truth to be thankfully accepted, yet [it is] truth sur- 
rounded by ignorance, founded on the unknown, conditioned the 
unknown,” * we must yet carefully guard ourselves against falling 
into the error that, because an element of the unknown enters into 
all our knowledge, therefore we know nothing certainly or surely. 
There can be no greater departure from the true Christian position 
than this, and, strange as it may seem, it is quite compatible with 
the formal and lifeless clinging to dogma which is the usual reproach 
oast against Christians by those who regard themselves as having 
emerged upon ** the breezy plateau of free thought.” 

The purpose of man’s creation is not one of those points upon 
whidi the Christian is left in doubt, and if he mistakenly assumes 
that it is, he shuts himself off from some of tlie clearest light which 
can shine upon this dark and perplexed world. 

The central truth of the Christian revelation is the Fatherhood of 
Cod, — a Fatherhood not contingent on creation, but essential to 
the Divine Nature it&olf. As Father, therefore, God crecites, and 
the ideal of creation is that which alone could satisfy Fatuerhood, 
— Sonfthip. There is no doubtfulness or obscurity in New Testament 
language on this point ' There is one God, the Father, of whom 
aie all things and we unto JJiiii, and one Loid Jesus Christ through 
whom aie all things and we through Him/* * Elsewhere He “ through 
whom ’ we are is bpoken of as “ the image of the invisible God 
. . . in whom ail things were cieated, the Son whom He 
appointed heir of all things, through whom also He made the worlds,” § 
as the Word who was in the beginning and was with God and was 
<j!od.” i{ The creation of all things ” in and through the Eternal Son 
shows clearly enough that the divine ideal for all, each according 
to its measure and capacity, is Sonship. To man, however, is given a 
special prominence, he is regarded as the representative and culmina- 
tion of lower nature, and the whole tenonr of New I'estamont language 
conceruiug him shows that the purpose of his creation is that in 
him the divine ideal may be consciously, intelligently, and voluntarily 
veali&ed. 

Thi object of the present essay is to consider in the light of this 
great truth the question which we have already twice approached from 
other stauilpomts — viz , the freedom of man ; but before starting it 
will not be irrelevant to call attention to the stupendous diflerence 
which must be made in our mental attitude towards every problem of 

* Sermon preachcil at iho Chauli Congrcfcb at Sbiowbbun, by the Bibhop oi 
lU}chc&ter, 181)6 

1 1 Cor. vm. 6 i tol. i 15, IG. § Heb. i. 2. fl John I 1. 
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existouoe if we ate willing to take np this position~%.e.| if we are 
Christians. We assert that we know — not gness, or desire, or hope, 
bat groat fondamental fact which apart from the Christian 

revelation is not known, the relation of the universe and of man to 
the power throngh which they came into being. There is no agnostic 
living vriho would not folly and heartily recognise that weio such know^ 
ledge attainable, it wonld be of the first and last importance, that no 
braneb of science, no period of history, no i^stem of philosophy oonld 
be rightly viewed save in connection with this supreme relation ; $aaA 
thsEt if the necessity for invefitigation and research compelled os to 
loee sight of it for a time, and devote ourselves to the aocnmnlation 
and classification of facts, those facts would never be really under- 
stood till we had been able so to rise above them as to perceive their 
bearing upon the great central truth in connection with which alone 
they have any significance. But then to the agnostic the possibility 
of such knowledge is a wild and baseless dream. He accepts the 
position of being unable to penetrate the fundamental bearing of any 
facts of history or science, because he believes that there is and can 
be no insight whatever into the relation of the cosmos to the unknow- 
able power by which it exists. Tho Christian, on the other hand, 
asserts that, despite the inadequacy of the human mind to grapple 
with the whole vast truth which is expressed in this relation, the h buf 
of relation has been disclosed, can be apprehended, and illuminates the 
entire field of knowledge and experience. What then shall be said 
of those Christians who, holding such a belief as this, and poBseBsing 
the intellectual capacity to aid in demonstrating its theoretical and 
practical bearings, yet nllo^ in themselves such ignorance or such 
indiiFerence tJiat they make no single contribution to a work supremely 
affecting the uienla^ hikI 'phitual welfare of mankind ? 

It is surely time that we j-hould rise to the height of our responsi- 
bility in this respect, and, if we indeed believe that we have the 
knowledge which we claim, spw no pains and no effort so to master 
the truths not obviously Christian and accepted by many who are 
not Christians, that their relation to ' the most central and significant 
truth of the universe,” in wl’o<«e hght alone they can ever be rightly 
appreciated, may be made increasingly clear with every advance in 
science and philosophy. 

Turning now from these general considerations to the subject of the? 
present essay, we proceed to consider the meaning of human freedom 
as seen in the light of the divine ide^l of creation - Sonship. 

It may be remembered that in a former paper * we approached th& 
(juestion of freedom of the will from the side of biology, laying dow^ 
as our guiding principle that in order to understand what it means 
we must first gain a definite conception of freedom of life. This was 
* " The taw of Libert Contbmporaby Revww for April 1897. 
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Bean to be Aeoessary beoaose will, bx ell its BUmifeilatioii^ li 
Aotive eapression of life^ We fnitber saw tbet pevftot freedona of 
life is synoDymooB with ftill eelf^^mJisationi and ihi^ in a finite b^g 
this fall self-zealisation is doably oond2tioned--from within by its own 
potentialities, from withont by the environment, consequently that in 
order to be unrestrained, development (where development is the law 
of life) must follow a definite course. We must now notice that if 
there be an ideal of creation, in that ideal all conditions have their 
source, and the measure of its redisation in any finite life determines 
the measure of freedom which the life attains. If the ideal be 
Sonship no adequate realisation is possible save where, as in man, 
self-coDScionB intelligence exists in a high degree, because the ideal 
of Sonship involves on the part of the Bon a clear oonsdousness and 
understanding of his relation to the Father, and of the Father’s 
relation to him. Man, who (in common with all living beings of 
which hu has cognisance) attains maturity through development, can, 
whether individually or collectively, only arrive at this dear conscious- 
ness and understanding qradvcdly. Till he has attained it, however, he 
is a stranger to those highest prerogatives and privileges of Sonship 
ideally his. His only course of free development then is that through 
which they are rendered actual, and his life being pre-eminently self- 
conscious, this course must be conscionsly pursued. To this end, it 
becomes necessary at a certain stage of his progress that the ideal should 
be manifested to him, for he could not consciously endeavour to realise 
.an unpercoived ideal ; and here we encounter one great daim made by 
the Christian revelation. It asserts that Christ is the realisation of 
the divine ideal of Manhood, of that which every man — ^because he 
is a man — has it in him to become. 

There are important points to be noticed before we can at all 
justly appreciate the scope and significance of this claim, particularly 
in its bearing on the question of freedom. The first, and perhaps 
>the most essential, is that the relation of Christ to man is not primarily 
dependent on his need of restitution and redemption. Though at 
more than one period this mistaken view has gain^ wide acceptance 
in the Church, it has never been universally held, nor is it that which 
best barmonises with the language and teaching of the New Testament. 
In onr own day it is fraught with a great and spedd danger, for, at a 
time when man* is learning, as he has never learned before, that he is 
not an isolated unit, but is bound by the closest ties to the rest of 
nature, so that he cannot consider the destiny of the one apart from 
the destiny of the other, the basing of his relatkmship to Christ on 
his own needs exclusively, places him in a solitaiy and self-centred 
position totally at variance with the rest of his experience and know« 
ledge. It is hardly necessary to indioato, however, that such a self- 
centred view is quite untenable if the divine ideal of creation be Son- 
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WHp. lb tbit «IM th* ardutype of onatioB ii tlw Btanial Son, and 
tbe mm and centre of its ia the Father. Han has his own 
place, and a Tcry hig^ onci in tiie universe which is the ontoome of 
these oonditionSi but it is not oentrali and no theory which makes it 
«o can be trac tit facts or soond in practice. 

At the same time, the fact that man does need restoration, power 
to retnm to the trne path of deyelopment from which he has deviated, 
takes, in the light of what has just been said, a most profound and 
(ari-reaohing sigoificanoe. Anything which happens to mar man’s 
own perception of the divine ideal, to realise which is the purpose of 
his creation, yet more, which hinders or preclndes his attainment of 
it, mnst produce effects more extensive than with his present know- 
ledge and under his present conditions he can possibly appreciate. 
These effects cannot be confined to himself. According to the Christian 
view of him, corroborated by science so far as science at present 
extends, he gathers up within liimself — ^is an epitome as well as a 
development of — all lower nature. The consequences of a fall of 
man, then, if such fall there have been, emlirace thdr scope 

more than man: they include all creation known to him. 

This appears a somewhat sweeping asseitiou, but a little reflection 
will show that it is well founded Whercmi theie is organic con- 
nection the truth holds good that if one znembei suffei all the 
tnembers suffer with it.” Wo see this exemplified in the case of all 
<9ociSl relations, but perhaps in none more stiongly than u that of 
members of the same family, ii a son of the house rebels against 
parental authority) takes to self-willed, dissolute, ill-guided courses, 

consequences are not confined to the injured father and the erring 
con : they aie ibll throughout the family. There is sozrow, pain, 
perplexity, straitened means very likely, and consequent material 
Guffering. Even the little children, ignorant and innocent, do not 
escape the conscionsness that some cloud overshadows their home. It 
is unwise to strain too far any analogy between things human and 
things divine. Nevertheless, science and revelation combine to tell 
SIB that there is organic connection throughout nature : and if the 
ideal of creation be Sonship, that connection must necessarily be better 
represented by the relationship subsisting between members of a 
family than by any other. Thus, though we can but imperfectly 
trace the fundamental details of man’s connection with the rest of 
nature, and are consequently unable to state with any exactitude in 
what way his deviation from the true line of development has reacted 
upon it, we can neverthdess perceive that their lot is cast in together, 
And that his disordered relation to the Father of all in some measure 
Affects all, BO that not he alone suffers, but ‘'the whole creation 
(groaoecu and travaileth in pain with [him] until now.” 

These oonsideratbns are not a digression from onr subject, as may 
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at first sight appear. They enable iis^ hf the definiteneai anfi soopa 
'which they gire to car conceptioii of man's {dace in the cottnoS) to 
rise to a far more adequate idea of what full seU^realisarion-*^* 
perfect freedom of life— means in his case than we could Ofterwise 
do. For if, indeed, man, by virtue of his capacity for conscious Son*- 
ship, gathers lower nature up into himself and represents it to Qod, 
then we understand that his development must oultbinate in a relaldon 
towards it which we see but very faintly shadowed forth at present. 
Those conditions, which we call material, and which seem to have so 
much power to thwart and retard human progress, would appear in a 
very different light if they wore so perfectly understood us that 
we could render tliem unfailingly subservient to the spiritual life of « 
which they are the expressiou. Now they too often seem to militate 
against it, and the consequence is a limitation upon man's power of 
self-realisation which, could we suppose it permanent, is not compatible 
with what is made known to ns of the divine ideal for him. In thie 
conuei*tion it is important to notice that to Christ, who is the rnani-* 
festatioQ of tliat ideal, material limitations frequently appeared to be 
non-existent, though at other times they were unHinchingly submitted 
to. i3ut in Iliia the spiritual and the material were evidently m 
their true rohtlon to one another, and therefore He could and He did 
do whatever the life of spirit demanded. This is the explanation of all 
that is called miraculous" in the Cospel records. It was the vindi- 
cation of the liboity of manhood, the declaration that the sons of 
were meant to bo free of their Faihei’s house ; and therefore it was 
no contravention, but a revelation of the true order of nature. 

In considering the ideal of manhood as presented in Christ, how- 
ever, we Lave to reiiicmber that its manifestation took place under 
external conditions which weio not merely those of immaturity (this 
must inevitably Lave boon the case, becau'^e, as we Lave seen, the 
manifestation of the ideal was necessary in order to the attainment of 
maturity), but of imperfecUon— di&ordered conditions. We have 
observed before that an older contains an implied possibility of dis- 
order, the kind of disorder depending, of course, uj»on the kind of 
orler.* The existence of a filial order, therefore, implies the pos- 
sibUity of just such disorder as is designated by self-will and self- 
tentreduosB, just such as is characteristic of man and of the world aa 
man sees it. But under these conditions all man’s faculties are 
impaired, his reason clouded, his moral sense warped, his spiritual 
insight marred, and the revelation of the ideal cannot be to him what 
it would have been ; he cannot see it in its power and beauty as he 
would have done had he never entered this abnormal state. It is 
not merely that ho has to grow into adequate apprehension of the 
ideal revealed, — that must always have been the case, for, in proportion 
• «*Tbc Relation of Choice to Freedom ” CosTSMPOBiBY Rlvilw. 
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f nlljr ill perfect tueoifeetatikMi ; bat bis difficnlty is far greater and 
more radical than thie. It is that hia develc^inneBt has not pveoeeded 
npon the true lines, and therefore onnataral conditions haire appeared* 
Under these the ideal had to be revealed, adapting itself to the needs 
not only of partial, but of abnormal development, for otherwise it 
would have been unintelligible. 

In order to enter into the full aignidoance of this fact, wotmast 
pause for a few moments upon a spedal aspect of the ideal itBelf« Wa 
have said that it is divine scmship. The archetype of the creature is 
the Creator, and therefore the being who sums up in himself the 
powers of the creature, in whom they reach a higher development^ and 
exhibit a larger scope than at any previous stage, will reflect the 
creative attributes. As a conscious son of Ood man is associated in 
the work of creation. As proof of this, we need bat refer the reader 
to what was said in the essay on The Eelation of Choice to Freedom ” 
respecting the actualising of possibilities. Man can and does con- 
atantly and knowingly give reality to circumstances and events which 
without his intervention would never have had any existence. The 
iaoe of the earth on which he lives, the history of his race, the very 
character of hU individual Mirroundings, luu own character, bear 
witness to this irutli. That he is strait ly limited in the exercise of 
his creative power is undoubted : any finite being must be. That he 
^otldfcel himself Ut be so b proof that he Las not entered upon his 
full prerogatives ; that something pre^ ents him from exercising them. 
What is this something ? 

Partly, no doubt, it is that be is at an immature stage of develop^- 
Kuent. He feels in himself Intent poifsers, capacities at present but 
rudimentary, which nevertheless aTvaken a feeling of unsatiated desire 
and but half-understood ut ed. Ikine, because of his self-conscioas 
intelligence, aware of this pioress of de\eloj>mpijt to which he is 
subjected, he is reBtles*^ and uneasy until it can bo fully realised. 
But this is not the whole explanation needful. We have seen that 
Uod creates after an ideal, and that because Fathcibood is essential 
in the divine nature that ideal b honship. If man creates, he, too, 
must create after an ideal : it is the method of creation. Because he 
is finite, no ideal of his can ever reach up to the divine, can ever 
more than partially reflect it ; but unless it does do this, unless it is 
— so far as it goes — in accoi dance with the divine and representative 
cf it, it has no place in the true order of nature ; to God it does not 
exist, it lives only in man*s sick fancy and illusion, in the false order 
which, by wrongly wielding the prerogative of creation belonging to 
him in virtue of bis divine sonship, he has brought into existence to 
imd for himself and centred in himself. This Eelf-centrednees is, 
indeed, the vitiating element in the whole matter. The life of 
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i«B«w#g, tku V iht Aline ptmpAn or attribnte, bat ol 
tbe Diune Being iteelf. Thns both alike iaoWe.or pn4,pe we 
may wntnre lo «y, era ezpmeed by, neriBce; end einoe the life oi 
creation is moalded on no lower an ideal than that of the Eternal Son, 
it, too, ehonld be eipnssed hf a oontinOa) rendering of all to Uin' 
from whom proceeds all— it, too, ideally, is sacrifice. 

And, as we have seen,* sacrifice does, in fact, play a very largo 
part throughout the whole organic world. But, like everything elso 
perceived through the medium of the faUe order, it is confused in ito 
results, perplexing, regarded apart from revelation, morally incompre- 
hensible. For though it does conduce to more perfect and higher 
life in species, though it does at the hnman stage become evidently a 
means, and the most satisfying meaus, to self-realisation, yet as wo 
\)ehold its working it bears undeniably hard on individuals, and in 
the case o! man is frequently perverted to hurtful ends. The reason 
lies in the self-centredneas which is the keynote to the existence of 
the false order. Man’s creative power, instead of working with and 
in subordination to that of God, from whom it is derived, and so con- 
ducing to the reproduction of the one ideal in infinite richness *and 
variety, has endeavoured to assert itself independently. The conse* 
quence is a multiplicity of ideals with no principle of unity, but 
oonfiicting and mutually destructive. Yet because the divine ideal of 
creation remains, the principle of sacrifice remains also, distorted byr 
the false medium through which it is seen, and yet a perpetnal witness 
that Sons of God, blind and fallen though they may be, yet cannot 
altogether tear themselves asunder from the divine life which is theiir 
birthright. 

It was under the conditions as man had modified them that thw 
ideal had be manifested in order that their startling inooDgrnity 
might be icinguised and the one remedy known and followed* The 
“body of humiliation,” the “perfecting through sniferiiig,” thw 
“obedience unto death ” have their explanation here. Speaking with 
all reverence, we may surely say that since the Son who is onr aroho- 
type took upon Him the external conditions not of nnfaHen, but of 
fallen manhood, He submitted to lituitatiouB, to restraints upon the 
full prerogatives and privileges of created Sonship which would other- 
wise have been utterly uncalled for, just as the rejection of Him by 
those created in Uis image would have been inooncrivable. Because 
of man's unnatural state there were certain things which Obriat could 
* “ The Iaw of Liberty," Com UMroiiAUT Ravinw for April 1S07. 
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not do, and at tii6 same time be tbe lUreBler of Qcd ^ ^ 
Besfcorer of the true order. He oonld not esespe teJee&lB Wo 
fluffinriog and death. Bat one things the one thing vital and essen- 
tial to the restitation of man and the revelation of God, He could 
alwaya do, because He was not intemallj, but only externally limited 

conditions which Ho had no part in Ringing abou<> which to Him 
were essentially false, — ^and that one thing was the Father’s will. 

“ Lo, I come to do Thy will, 0 God/' and despite the pressure of the 
false conditions, through humiliation, agony, and death U was 
The true order was vindicated, the accomplishment of the Fathers 
will, the absolute self-surrender which it implies, wore shown to be 
the oue path to freedom and power. And thus socritice was revealed 
in its true meaning — not as synonymous with pain and loss, even 
though in the false order it so often seems iusoparable from them, 
bat in its essence the principle of life, and conserjaently the soni of 
the highest and strongest joy. How clearly this was apprehended 
after the Keanrrection and Ascension of the Lord may be seen from 
the way in which Ht. Panl represents that consnmmalion of all things 
which even inspired thought and language can so faintly conceive or 
express. He says : And when all things have been subjected unto 
Him [Christ], then shall the Son also Himself be subjected to Him 
that did subject all things unto Him, that God may be all in all/' * 

It is evident from the context and from comparison with other 
|lassage8,t that the Son ” is here regarded as bringing to its goal 
the creation of which He is the Archetype and the Bepresentative, 
the goal itself being none other than such coupcious participation in 
the Divine Life that actually, individually, universally the whole creation 
in the spirit and power of the Eternal Son may behold and yield itself 
utterly to the Father. “ We shall see the Father no longer in the 
Son, hut as th/t Son sees Him, in the day when God shall be all in 
all.”t 

This, nothing short of this, is the goal of created life, the 
culmination of human development, and the realisation of the divine 
ideal of manhood. This, therefore, and nothing short of this, accom- 
plishes human freedom, is the final stage at which all consciousness of 
restraint limitation is abolished in the fulness of life and vision 
ottamed. So transcendant an ideal may well surpass all finite thought, 
to conceive and all finite language to express ; but not on that ^ount 
is it rendered unattainable or unreal, or unpractical in its bearings on 
actual human life and actual human surroundings. We have now to 
view in its light the volitional element which is their most important 
diaraoterilBtio. 

* 1 Cor. XT. 28. t Col. I IS-IS and 10-20. Hcb. i 2., t. 8, 0. 

t Origen’s intwpretation of this as given in *‘ The thtislian Platouists or 

AlezBadcia.” Bigg. 170. 
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wa have seen in a lonser 9m yieiaev^. 

Ohoioe is an inevitaUe eonae^eiuae at $, nmverae inritriblff lias- 
ribilitiea and self-eonsoions intoUigeace. ^ It does nOt preriods W^er 
necessity— viz., that only the arinalisaiion of certain of thase poari" 
bilities is in aooovdanqe with the divine ideal at cresi^ion^ and oqn- 
seqaently condndive to freedom of development The ideal of creatkm 
is not only (if we may so speah) subjectively present to the Creator, 
lie wills its actnaUsation. This, speaking from the Christian stand- 
point, we know beoaose He has revealed it ; and, inadequate as are 
all human analogues to portray the divine, still the nearest approach 
to what we under this aspect conceive the divine will to be, is that 
intelligent, oonsciously purposive volition which has reached so remark- 
able a development in man. The inUntion of the (Veator is the 
Smship of the creature. 

We have seen that man has creative power, and, moreover, that he 
creates as God creates, after an ideal. We have seen further that 
owing to his disordered condition his ideals are not in accordance 
with the divine, and so are mutually contradictory and destrootive. 
Yet he itUnuh that they shall becomo actual: he directs all his 
energies to that end ; his volition, therefore, is opposed to the divine 
volition. His ideal is not Sousbip, nor his will the Father’s will. 
We do not need any other expUna^ioii than this of the bondage in 
which man finds himself aliko materially, mentally, and spiritually. 
Fci he cannot really create a univeise which is not God’s, nor bring 
into existence 6 ami fi t han^f/ a self-centred order. To and 
lor himself, however, he can do so, and the source of all the terrible 
anomalies and con traditions wliich confront him so continually, and 
which he strives to persuade himself are natural, is here, though we 
can but partially trace it. 

Allowance must, of course, ak ays be made for the fact that, besides 
being disordered, man is also immature, but that does not account for 
anything but ignorance, and the uncertainty Brising from the tentative 
use of powers yet in tne early stage of development. It in no way 
explains the actual condition of man and of the world as man sees it. 
4 hat arises from the distortion and fidsity due to self-centred ideals and 
self-centied volition. We may well here make use of the analogy of 
ordinaiy childhood. The child has neither the knowledge nor the powers 
of the grown mau. It is impossible that he should enter into his 
father’s councils, or understand, save in a very dim and imperfect way, 
their meaning when carried into eifeot. But if the father be a wise 
and loving father, and the child a trnstfnl and unselfish child » his 

• “ Relation of Choice to freedom ’ CosiEMroRAE^ Rlvilw, Ifarcb 1898. 
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^hi ttM iell aa.coaoasDiedi , Urn at hoir07er imouAm a iftife 
id davak^panaat migiit Im^tb 00 acted towards the dime Father^ 
aotithan hivethad to laoe the perplexiUea apdtagom- 
isiog poptrarieties which apw bnrdea him so sorely. 

. The remedy can be bat oae-*^ return to the Father’s idealj and a 
porposive co-operation with His will, so far as is possible at the 
actoal stage of development and nnder the difficnlties to which the 
oetablishment of the false order has given rise. How can such a 
return be made ? How is the abnormal development to be arrested 
and the trammelled life to be set free ? 

Man was created “ in ” the Eternal Son, after His likeness, io live 
and to develop in His power and spirit. If, then, there is to be a 
restitution of his nature to its original possibilities, if the volition 
which in a self-conscious being must of necessity gather up into it sell 
all the personal activities, and so be the most complete and compre- 
hensive expression of life, is to be re directed into its true course, and 
60 become free : that can only take place through and in the same 
power and spirit. We see, then, how ouJnly is man’s relation to 
Chiist as Redeemer. It is no arbitrary intervention by which he is 
reinstated, , his Restorer is the one who alone can restore, because Ho 
is the one in whom are the roots of the existence which needs 
restoration. Thus St. Paul exclaiming : Not what 1 would, that do 
I practise ; but what 1 hate that I do. . . . Oh, wretched mau that 1 
am! who shall (Hiver mo out of the body of this death?” and 
answering: ^ I tbauk Ood through Josus Christ our Lord,”* is not 
giving thanks for a deliverance wrought against nature, he knows not 
how, W for the only n'ltural delucraiioe conceivable, because the 
only one which sets him upon the path of natural and healthy 
development. 

Just, however, as the co-operation oi man’s purposive and intelligent 
will with the divine will is required for the realisation of the ideal of 
Sonship, BO when, owing to disordered conditions, the need for resti- 
tution arises the same co-operation is essential. Man cannot be 
reinstated against his intention. His self-centied ideals and volitions 
must be foregone, and his purpose, however far short it may yet fall 
of consciouB fulfilment, be expressed in the language of his Archetype 
and Representative, “ Lo, I come to do Thy will, 0 Gk)d.” We know 
how, nnder the pressure of the false conditions which He came to 
dispel, amid the gathering darkness and desolation to which He 
* Koni Til 21, 25. 
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iton of toe Sooi of Ooi «ir»b to tb ml% of to(to Sdl^ 
enimd npo& b f nO peNgKyiTei, and 
ment of toe false order. Hisj cannot penetrate toe meaning of tb 
Fatoer^s rrHl, but toef are confident of Hi wisdom, its lighteooineiir 
and lore, and therefore they take it tor toeir own. They aoqnieeoe 
in toe absolute self'Snrrender whito is toe only road to liberty, and 
yet wUto seems at first to b the straitest bon^. The fmgcnng 
of self, whito is life, takes in the false order the shape of death, and 
therefore we must die to live. Bot the words jnst quoted, which 
were the prelnde to the shame and agony of the Cross, were the 
prelude also to toe Beennectom and Ascennon. To will as the Father 
wills— 4 c , to intend with all the power of intelligence and mora} 
effort of which we are capable as the Father intends— is to open toe 
way for the removal of all barrieis, the abolition of all resbicttone 
and limitations. It is the first and the most emential step towarde 
being “ filled with all the fulness of God.” 

If, then, the Christian ideal of bberty be the trne ideal, and tb 
Christian hope of its attainment well founded, it is impossible to set 
a limit to the freedom of life and of will which man may nltimately 
reach. There lies before him not the freedom of a life partially 
restricted in its power of self-realisation (as is all life that we'see 
now), nor of a voUtiuu whvh cn intend, yetis helpless to acoomplito, 
bat the freedom of a hie utterly nutrammelled and of a volition with 
which intention and accomplishment are inseparable, for the Christom 
ideal of liberty is in the measure to which a finite being can attain— 
partidpation in the liberty of God. 

Emms Makte Cailuho. 

* Lakezai 41 Comp Matt.axu 19 42, Matkxir 4*, Uib u 10 t.7-9. 


OUGHT THE STATE TO COVER MARITIME 
WARrRISKS? 


T his is a large subject, into the inside of which it take s some time 
to get It is not a quostion which ailects shipowners on];*, or 
the owners of goods only, or underwriters only. These vaiious parties 
to maritime adventures are nsimlly able to take care of themselves 
and no donbt would do so if the State should drift into the “ leave 
alone, don’t-bother-me, wait-till-tho-time-comes” policy, described by 
Ae late Admiral Tryon, writing on this subject, as inviting disaster. 
But the maritime traders have opportunities of seeing, more than any 
other class of her Majesty’s subjects, how vitally this question sHects 
our national interests. Like all nations, we are consumers, but unlike 
any other nation, we have become dependent on sea oommunicatiin 
for about three fourths of what wo consume Nothing comparable to 
this degree of Jopoudonoi has ever happened in the history of tho 
human race, .is our population has grown, our production of wheat 
has diminished. When our numbers were half what they are now, we 
grew tvrice os mnch wheat. Fifty years ago our imports were insig- 
nificant : now we live on them to such an extent that it may be stud 
that prices conld not be much affected if we ceased altogether to grow 
wheat— always assuming peace and uninterrupted communication by 
sea. Then, too, onr maritime trade was nothing compared with what 
it is now. Our national stake on sea communications was infinitely 
less. It is also to be remembered that onr supposed enemies, aware 
of onr feeding arrangements, and of the enormous advantages we have 
derived through being the sea-carriers of more than one-half of the 
whole world’s traffic, have made no secret of their intention to strike 
at this vitd punt by the way of starving ns into surrender, or taking 
oare that after a war onr maritime trade should be crippled, and, 
perhaps, never recover its present dimensions. 
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If it is of Biiy im portance to prevent wheet rushing up to 100s. per 
qusTter shortly after a declaration of war ; if it is the national interest 
to see that a war does the minimum amount of damage to our trade 
as sea-carriers— thon we should only be less solicitous to secure these 
objects by suitable arrangements made before war is declared than we 
should be to defend our territories. Territory without food, or with 
our chief trade seriously injured, would be consequences of war only less 
serious 'than defeat itself* Our power of recuperation after warwould 
largely depend on the degree in which war left our maritime position, 
intact or otherwise. If our policy during war played into the hands 
of neutrals, and led to their growth at our cost, we may be quite sure 
that what we lost in that way would be lost for a long time, if not 
altogether. 

On such grounds I have been led to the conclusion that, as part of 
our scheme of national defence, we should seek to limit the conse- 
quences of belligei'ency on our flag by taking as a national obligation 
all riFk of loss through its capture or seizure by an enemy. Though 
this would be a new departure, it does not follow that it would be 
either impolitic, or unwise, or impraoticBble, or, I will add, unprofit- 
able to tbe State, or to the individual trader ; on the contrary, it 
seems to be exactly sudh a new departure as the very novel conditions 
of our food supply and our ocean trade suggests. I therefore proceed 
to enumerate some reasons why the State should take such war-risks : 

1. 1 observe that tbe community bears the cost of this inEuranee 
now. Many times duiiug the last half-century there have been war 
scares which have led to extensive insurances being done at Lloyd’s 
and elsewhere against war risks. Most of these insurances have 
proved to be needless, but their cost has, of course, gone into the cost 
of the goods, and the consumers of the goods have paid it. The 
burden 1 wish the State to take would, therefore, not be new to the 
consumers, but it would be less than they have hitherto paid, for two 
reasons —viz. : 

(1 ) That no unueceEsary iusnrances of the kind would be 
effected from the mere fear of hostilities, as so frequently has 
happened; and 

(2) That the loss would be the amount of actual loss and no 
moip. 

it often happens that fear dictates both the piemiums asked and tbe 
desire to be covered ; and we all know that insurance premiums fixed 
by fear— -and poFsibly with some gambling elements mixed np — 
instead of by facts, axe sure to le premiums far in excess of the 
amount needful to indtmnify for Ioeb ; insuring war risks bos been 
most profitable business to underwriters. If the State takes the risk 
the cost will be lesn, and consequently tbe burden on the consumer 
will be less. 
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2. It would prevent any necessity or eacouae fear oor shipowner} 
Belling their vessels to nentrals before or during war. The United 
States lost their over-sea carrying trade daring the War of Secession^ 
and have never recovered it. We bought most of their ships. We 
cannot afford to risk such a calamity as the loss of our carrying trade 
would involve. On this point I may add^ however, that the sale of 
our mercantile fleet is hardly conceivable. Who could buy it? 
Ezdading our possible enemies, no other European States could find 
the money. The United States does not grant its flag to vessels not 
built within its territories, with rare exceptions, and during a war 
could hardly alter its laws to make such purchases possible without 
violating its obligations as a neutral Power in the oaso supposed. 

3. It would prevent our vessels being placed at a di«>advantage in 
the rates of freight compared with neutral rhips, when it was found 
to be unnecessary to buy policies against war risks on British ships* 
seeing that our Goveinment guaranteed them against capture and 
seizure. 

4. It would give back to the t£^\payer^ and consumers a just r» turn 
for their uugrudgod expendiiuie on the navy. Tlic n^vyis someiiineo 
spoken of as an insurance against di'^'ister, T only wish to cirry Ihi 
idea one step iuither — wheio the ])rotection fails, the State should 
pay. By the present arrangement the consumer pays twice— Crht 
through taxation for the navy, and second through whatever cost of 
war risk enters into the co«t of what he consumes. AVhat I uige 
would lead to the consumers pajing once instead of twice; possibly 
the one payment through taxation might be a little heavier than now, 
but it would be far less than the two payments. 

5. Whether, however it co'^t lets or moie, it is so distinct dii 
obiect of our public pokey ♦ > keep the consequences of belligerency 
to our flag witliiL the nar'’owe«il \ able limits, to avoid encouraging 
our neutral competitors, and to keej) intact the possibilities of rehabili- 
tating our trade after war — that, ei^^n if it cost more, we sbouH dc* 
it ; but T think it would cost the consnmeis less 

6. There is a less ob\ious effect of our taking war risks which must 
also be borne in mind. The neutral nations aie looking to make laigc 
profits out of our flag becoming belligerent. It is against our interest 
to give them any such opportunity. The announcement in advance, 
that in any future war we should guarantee our flag free of ^'aptnie 
and seizure, would have a mo<^t important consequence on neutiab, 
and could hardly fail to help the growth of the feeling that the ti<ne 
has come when all sea fighting should be between the official fighting 
forces of the nations, and that private property should be ns much 
respected on the sea as it now is on land by the civilised nations. 

7. What we did during former wars ought not to settle thin 
question, becattse our maritime interests are so iucomparably greater, 
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qaMf|^,(nlber from piioM w MKtdty, mij^t bring abont a state of 
things which no Mkistty dtonld ride harii^ to face. 

I think I have add mongh to diow that thui is a matter whidi 
demands immediate ettentimi. Probably it would hare had attention 
ere this, bat for the &ct that it is not quite clear whose duly it is to 
take it np. Thon^ two admirals hare urged it, the Admit^ seem 
to WnV that the protection of commerrial shipping by insntanoe 
agunst captaie and seiznre in time of war is not their badness. 
Probably they ate right. They not nnMrly diink that their duty in 
protecting rontes and fighting the enem; in time of war will absorb 
all their energies, and that, if the State does it, some other depart- 
uieut Khoald undwtaka this work. Other departmmitB mighty wi^nt 
lUiy doabt. find ezeoses also. All such considerations, however, are 
beaide the qnestion. If, as part of om system of national defence, 
it is right to cover these risks, some means of carrying it oat can 
easily devised, so that this aspect of the matter may be dismissed 
until it is decided that the thing shall be done. 

1 have, of course, heard objections Underwriters would prefer 
the profits on war risks, as heretoiore, and think the Government 
better leave this badness alone Then, it is said, there would h6 
frauds, in spite of any r^ulatious which may be devised. No doubt 
fheie would be. It wouM be dngular, indeed, if a great result like 
diminishing the effects of belligerency on our flag, and saving onr 
portion as the maritime carriers of the world, could be achieved 
without some incidental consequences which we would rather avoid, 
^nch objections are frivolous. To all such reasons for doing nothing 
I only repeat Admiral Tryon’s words, that that coarse is inviting 
disaster, and disaster of snrh magnitude as to jusdfy the State 
taking these war risks and annonneug their intenrion of ^ng so well 
beforehand 

I therefore most ducerely hope that the Government will institute 
an inquiry into the whole euhject, without waitmg until wo are nearer 
to wai than we may be now. 


Joair Gloveb. 



THE SUPPLY OF BRITISH SEAMEH. 


T ee Bea power of Great Britain and the eflicioncy of our lioyal 
Navy are perennial tojiics of public diBcuB&ion, and this par- 
tionlar year are even inon prominent than ever, partly becatue of the 
annsnally large amount of £25,000,000 sterling b^g required for the 
Navy. Information diiectly bearing upon the subject of our sea 
power is therefore of unusual interest at present, and in this category 
mutt be included certain papers recently read before the Royal 
United Sen ice Institution and the London Shipmasters’ Society by 
practical s^ors. These papers have other'daims to attention. They 
are important, not only from the point of view of Imperial defence, 
but from that of jwople who, whether for themselves or for others, 
have to consider the sea .lervicex of the country as providing a career 
and a living ailuut. On tlie grounds, too, of justice and humanity, 
these papers appeal, moreover, to the conscience of the country. 

So much by way of preface. 

From time to time it has been pointed out> more particularly 
within the past ten years, that the number of British seamen employed 
in British merchant ships is so steadily decreasing that their practical 
. artowninatimi is u mere question of time. That this decrease has 
long been going on has, indeed, been well known for many years to 
«11 who have paid attention to the subject. But even to most of 
these certain figures lately given by Admiral D. H. Bosanquet, K.N., 
«n the authority of the Registrar-General of Seamen, can hardly fail 
to come with a shock of surprise. 

Admiral Bosanquet calM the figures “alarming,” and that the 
term is none too strong a bare mention of them will amply suffice to 
demonstrate. Here the figures are: In British merchant ships the number 
(rf British lads under the of twenty was 7009 in 1891 ; it fell to 
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4735 in 1806, and fell stil} farther to 1452 in 1897. At this rate, if 
one were guided only by these figures, it would appear that before 
the end of the present year there will be no British sailor lads nnder 
the age of twenty left in British merchant ships. Happily these 
figures do not include midshipmen and apprentices, of whom there 
were 44104 engaged in sea-going vessels on March 25, 1896. Even 
80 the facts of the case are sufficiently startling. These “ofiScer 
apprentices,” who included sixty “ avowed foreigners,” have entered 
the service with the object of becoming mates and afterwards masters, 
and may therefore be omitted from calculations of the number of lads 
who are being trained to become able seamen. Allowing for the 
number of foreigners employed in our merchant ships, whose places 
could, and prol^bly would, be filled from other countiies, Admiral 
Bosanquet says that to replace the waste in the seamen and firemen 
class of British birth in the mercantile marine ” 7000 British boys are 
annually needed, “ of whom about 5000 are required for the seaman 
class and 2000 for the fireman class.” As the fireman is comparatively 
unskilled, and does not take a third of the time to train that a 
sailor does, the firemen do not so much matter. A strong able-bodied 
man, once he has got his sea-legs, can soon be made a competent 
fireman, and as the labour is relatively unskilled, and the wages 
better than those either of sailors or of similar labour on shore, no 
great concern need be felt as to the fireman class. But the sailor 
class is a difierent matter. Although the duties of the “ deck hands ” 
of steamers largely consist of cleaning, yet even in steamers at least 
a few able seamen are required— if only as quartermasters — who 
know the compass, and can steer and heave the lead, &c. ; while in 
sailing ships, of which there are still a good many left, able seamen 
remain indispensable. 

Assuming that these figures are accurate, we have the fact that while 
about 5000 of the seaman class are annually required to replace the waste 
of the remaining British element in the Mercantile Maxine, last year 
there were only 1452 British sailor lads under the age of twenty in 
the sun'Ice. In other words, there were not nearly enough lads under 
trainiug last year to replace the waste of even a single year. When 
we reflect that of these 1452 lads many must have*two or three yeara 
at least to serve before they can be competent seamen, some idea may 
be formed of how very far short we were last year of the required 
number of lads under training. To calculate that 500 of these could 
be reckoned, reason of their fitness, towards the 5000 seamen 
annually required would probably be a liberal estimate, from which it 
would follow that even to maintain the present proportion of British 
seamen to foreign seamen in our Mercantile Marine ten times as 
many British lads were required last year as were then being trained. 
There is^ however, no necessity, in oi^er to see how serioos the case 
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18, to resort to estimates or anything in^ the nature of oonjeotnral 
otdonlations. * 

Nor is this all. Sir George Baden-Powell, M.P,, presided over a 
•discaBsion at the United Service Institution, on April 20th last, 
on the National Danger arisiug from the Disappearance of British- 
horn Merchant Sailors,’' at which Commander W. Dawson, B N , by 
request of the Oonnoii, read a piper based on recent Board of Trade 
Betnrns The rate of disappearance of British A B s and Ordinary 
Seamen, in ea&h of the five years preceding 180G, was shown to be 
1300 per annum , so that in sixteen years British-born Able Seamen 
would cease to be employed in our long-voyage trade, leaving but 
12,700 BachA.Bs m the coasting and home trades The British 
oxodus from the merchant navy was being replaced by foreigners and 
by Asiatics, who each number at present abont 30,000 men , wbil*af 
the Asiatic crews are rapidly increasing in British steamerb trading 
with the Indiin Ocean and the i''ar East 

It is not merely the case that we aie not training more than a 
tenth oi the lads requited to xeploce tlie annual waste of the service, 
but that foteigners aie taking the place ot orr competent b^amen, 
and Commandei Diwson sajs 

“W( tnin upwnls ol mmo ihi-. fji tmi \, -MM foi Uiiwi, w 1 
h)i ih Simlinivuii utioi wh » !> I >i lust Ineii loji I o» 
bitm^ht to ]oin i c )tiition is )m x i mim icii! 

ippit, in turn ol pit hull i 1 i» I i Miust tin t) )n t ition oi 

nalion li tu s in conil ictiiu' < ui c ii ' i ( lU III 'Nintlniu E hoik in 

gen 1 t y (oni to ii i** tuellcnt ui i ili)ii,,li tl } oKeii lieioue nmi ill\ 

\ j] t in u1 (1 bv th (1 niinUsinT mil i nn t>f s nu nukr oui fli^ 
Tli> ii ppin ' iO iipinii s win h distill Biioisl )»un suloi e\i(lcntl} liiM 
thitilniig ijiusw II 1 ) li\il ml Wt. u li ^e, liowt vi i itgiulmgth 
disipp'ii u) I IniM n b> n Li i h i r sidois uulU\ isamdtii otiutionil 
deft me 

Fron that point ci v 'v it is aj he eay^, a m-ttei for the State, fir 
the M ncantilo ^laiin is ♦he natu il re erve of the llxyal Navj, whic' 
would be bnl ai “the poiit to tie lance” in a great conflict foi 
nation il existence, requirmg all oni sta ioro s and seafiring men, who, 
if they are to bo apimated by pi^iiotism, must be Biitisb. 

“ It must not be forgotten,” said C ommandei Gaborne, R N R , in 
the course of an admirable lead before the I mdon Shipmasleib 
Society on Februiry 17 last, 

““that othei counliios do uiipo r icstiietion with regaid to the niliou 
ality of the offlcei'* and ciew ot Iheir ships The Fiench and Gitfk 
lawd lequue thit the mastois, oiheers, uul Ihiee-fourths ol the news 
should belong to then own luunndity, the nusiers and two-tliiids of 
the crews of Italian and Poitu^ue-iO ships must respectively btlong to 
tiiose nahonAhtiCb , the misters, otbeers, and thiee fouiths of the (lewb of 
Russian ships must be subjects of the Czar , and the master'^, ofiicers, and 
VOL. Lxxm. 3 h 
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four-fifths of the cww s of Spanish \ essels must be Spaniards. All officers of 
American shii>s must be citizehs of the United States ; about two-thirds of 
the creels of Sc.nuhiuivian vessels luuht be Scandinavians, but, singulai-ly 
enough, the and mates maybe foieigueis, if they hold national 

cortiiicates; vhik tlw le aic few lestrictions in the cabcs of lielgium and thch 
J^ethoilandft.” 

On the other Land, that this coiintiy, dependent for the greatest part of 
her food tupplv, foi much of her trade— nay, for her very existence- 
on her sea power, njnkos np her Mercantile .Nfarino service from other 
countries, not ineo^l} in the case of beanien, but in the case of masters 
and officers, the I'pmes of the llei>istiar- General of Seamen prove. 
Urom them it be •’cen that on March 25, 1800, of 27,440 
‘•avowed *‘5 ’euipn^ed on British ships, IbO were inastors, 

512 were inau^ wiio pt-tt) olihvr® ll,J](j were able and 

ordinary beaucu hi (diicer-appi entices, lo3 bujs, 5250 engineers, 
firei* cji, «!ic, • < idleis (male and fehiale).”* In addition to 
then ihtre wo. ..7,011 avowed AMaticp, of whom 1010 were petty 
offi<‘<r«!, k ad ordinal} biMin^n 12,210 engineeis, llreinen 

*/C., and f ) j7 1 J id.h and female)- H.ich aie the official figures, 
regaidin<* wl ith ihiist bear in mind that lh<y d » not disclose the 
real numb i < t rn t^eirt and AsKtic*-. employed, a^ it ia well Li oau 
that foreipitfs pa'-s and a^e classed as British in our ^hip<, 
and thni, as (Si.uunndii Daw. on Fays, *‘ihoii&ands of ChiriuK’L 
employed anhi u ore difguiM'd either is Lascai oi 

‘British’ "woiu . (< m llonu Kong.’ SerioUi*, tltr^^’ie, as thc*.« 
flguiei .Ux., i' t < . tlia* tley do not disolo^'C tin* full ♦xt<aL to 
wbh’iourn i * ci* -.uip are minntd. and even (tiicered aud can 
manfhd, l)j ' If 

\H it, i ti j, i asked, Iir'cono^ ff lie Biltish < fllcHH, 

and seamen th- s being displaced by the foielputrs*'’ A 

certain llmt uniin »v\ t number find employment on shore in thi“ 
coimt'y ia the i n '^’-drs, uLhtrs in attendirg to o\eihead telegiaph 
wii..3, i)*Lu h>\ . 'rs Of ^ail-mnkeis, and in vaiions occupations. 
In 1605 death f a tedfoi 2dCH ind do ertion for 1 1,502 men of aB 
.iiid i.i.^ t n n'lo'- who dibJi|)ppaTcd from tho sinico. Of tlu-e 
1 i,502 ‘ d‘ uvi- ’ xOfit were piobably “supplied” — practically tsold 
— by th j cr d p^, w o-called “shipping masters,” hbnad, where the 
* dc'sHlun'. r I »k to diftlrent Biltish ships, while others found 

employ m» pI i*«hoi >. oi iii vessels b< longing to other countries, chiefly 
the United Si tt( s in whose service 16,000 British sailors are alleged 
to be, and wlp s mi«y is known to contain such a considerable British 
element, largely con p^sed of men who have served twelve years in 
our Boyal N «vy, thitr Americans question whether their sea forces conld 

* '* Idlers ” ini niv, \t c>ea, peojile who do not keep watch, hut arc employed all day, 
and include carpeuf*'!-, nu) makert., pursers, surgeons, stewards, stewardesses, waiters, 
cooks, batchers, bakcrh, famith8,and chief boatswains. 
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be relied npon in a war with this conntiy. To quote Commander 
Dawson again : 

“ Seven deailis at bea out of every ton being pudden accountn foi tl'o 
dibapiteunmco of some beameu of whatever nationality from Butish bhips 
iBut there are a much larger, though unrocoidcd, number of disappearances 
from the sea arising from the peimanent d^ablement from violent caustp 
of merchant oHicors and beamen in their prime. Often Inndid penniless, far 
from their hfinies, dependent on charity ior leacLing their Jclatm«!, these 
young men are tliencciorwaicl dependent for subsistence foi the remaindei 
of their di}'» on private ohiiiityoi on the poor-Uw. The jight of thise 
young crippled seanion ib not helpful to recruiting purposes foi theMeicnn 
tile Marine.” 

It is further to be noted that British bhips discliargn irom then 
employment 28,500 seamen at Continental ports in one year, aru 
substitute for 3000 British seannn 300^» foreigners. 

Tliepo figure.s help ns farther to see how thn huoigner L leplacmp 
the British seaman, but they still leave mucli to be explaii ed, and 
beeiug that the British teaman i* o lapidl) bt(Mmin‘|f Oitiricl, •« 
far, at least, as our foreign-going ^ hips an i*V)(*f?,itd vh)> enoiigt 
native lad' are not being tram<‘cl to lh‘* '»c*»Iee, the nature) h 

arhes, Is the traditional longing ^ l)»o L’itiJi b y for f*'' ‘•eo dyi»i|. 
out? 

The answer must bo an emphatic negative iu \iew of no that 
tntiy jear sots, in round nuudH about 40,000 Biitish “*».>) -» 'etkiiif. 

ne ill the Boyal KdVj ^liub ^,r, an aV‘*i.geonl} ac TiOot 
bii ‘Im* J‘i,l)00 boys aie aQUU«dU J Mippointel o{ a tenf.uing < auer - 
thii, too, in the greatest maritime omiiiry of the world, whioh count ly 
al the same time, .daiids in nr^i nf need m opf riinj? a *alarinfy ce.fr* 
to ‘“‘verni tloti nhil‘'Ot b^'r b^y it di * is t » ’ {ilntahi i Nfav.il llH,ervt 
Why, thin is su *b a 'ci los, u to them ? The f vpl'jp'ition is not 
far to St eh In the Meu*ai»t^ih Miiiiie it »s not lie win* li.ive to U 
tiuined, but seamen viiio alnal» lure been trained, tlr' d^ip'‘eMe^^ 
ton,i»ler they reqidrt*, ‘ind the i ircunibtanc*' that an Iru* Hrtsm t nnin 
oer 1 1 ihebe trained seamen are foreigners is ratbi r in tbeir favouj 
with most shipowners than o^hprwi«e, because these foreigners are apt 
to be cheaper, more easil) baiisiloi as regaids food and pierteis, anil 
more dooile than Britons ; and ih Aluicuntil'' Mtuiue exists not fm 
patriotism, but for profit To htui*»ut that Ihls slu'uld be rhe oast 
and inveigh against the shipowners, is to forget that seutinient has m 
place in business. 

It is more to the purpose to ask how the shipowners enn be indiiceu 
to train lads. The answer is, by making it worth their while. How 
that is to be done is not so oWious. Admiral Bosanquet snggept^' 
that, in consideration of their accepting and training apprentices, the 
shipowners should be paid a premium for each, the Htate finding 
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the money, so that the youths might be erailable for the Naval 
lleserve. Oommander Catome, in the ooorse of his paper^ 

already quoted, mentioned that the late Sir Robert Hamilton and his 
then colleague at the Board of Trade, the late Mr. Gray, Oommander 
(/mtchley, B N R., Lord Brassey, Admiral Sir George Elliot, Oom- 
mander McKirdy, R.N.R, Lord Charles Beresford, Oommander 
Oewley, I^.N.R., Admiral the Hon. Sir Edmund Freemantle, the late 
Admii'al Sir G. Hornby, Captain Eardly Wilraot, R.N., and the late 
Committee on the manning question had all put forward different 
schemes roughly divisible into the following classes : those that would 
train up bo}s in the Mercantile Maiine without any special reference 
t/) their emplo} ment in the Ro^al Naval Reserve or 11 )yal Navy j those 
that would train up boys for the Mercantile Marine in the merchant 
Ttavy, and have m view that they should join the Royal Naval Reserve 
and serve for a period in the Royal Navy ; and those that would train 
up boys in the Royal Navy, and after a period of shoit service there 
discharge th<>m to the Royal Naval Reserve with the intention of 
their ^ntt^riiip the Mercantile Marine. 

Thi<< is Commander Caborne\ classification, and npon it ho 
lemarks: 

‘‘The rn<-t clan's can ImkUv be suul to be lu accoul vith modern thought, 
vshilo the moinl and thud classes, as might niturillybe c.\pe<ted, aif* 
piincij dly it'pK St iih‘fl i espet lively by men h ml o^beel•^ and oAjccis of the 
Itoval ZSav j, ,vii<l Ihty lu\t Cith eonsideiahlt abounds upon which to found' 
thiiropini » alien the mittei is l»iok**d at hom then own ] ai titular stand- 
ptml O** onm. (hei» iie ptoplt who inav stiy th »t tho t|ne-tit)ii of the 
uumnui^ ot th Mn jutile burnt i-* a uiatfei that n. iinl\ coiieei/.s ship 
ownei*- n.d .h«pni ^tis, Init liiaf is h) iionie»n.tliec.ise,andasthopiin- 
(ipftl (lum on til- Slit'* to f »kt i* noon thohcoieof natjonal 

defence th» opinion- of lena! ofheeis m^^l, to a great extent, exei cise a 
preponderating lufluenee ” 

(Jommander C^aborue suggested that, when the Government came 
to consider the qaestion of relieving the shipowners in the matter 
of light dues, occasion might be taken to make some sort of com- 
pact with the shipowners by which the training of lads for the 
bca wouhl lie provided for. This suggestion found favour with the 
few members of rarliament who were present at the London Ship- 
masters’ Society’s meeting, when the ]japer was read, but when Mr. 
Ritchie subsequently introduced his Bill on the light dues these 
gentlemen seem to have failed to take any action in the House 
of Commons on the matter, although another member favourably 
mentioned some arrangement of the kind. Parliament is not, however, 
done with that Bill yet, and, whether in connection with it or not, more 
should be heard of suggested remedies. Sooner or later something 
effectual must be done, for sooner or later the country will realise that 
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**Fa8t will fall the n itinn’g teua, 

If foreign bands should seize 
Ihe flag that s braved a thousand jears 
The battle and the breeze 

Meanwhile, quite apart from the question of a Naval Iteserve, that 
there are reasons why British lads should be trained for the Mercan 
tile Marine is apparent from the fact that the Charity Organisation 
Society, at who'-e request Admiral Bosanquei's paper was prepared, is 
concerned about it. What these reasonj are it is not diffir^nlt t » guess 
when we remember that most of the 85,000 boys annually denied 
employment afloat are the sons of poor — some of very pool — people ,* 
others are sons of criminals or paupeis, and at the best the fate of 
most of these lads is to help to btiU further crowd the already over- 
crowded occupations on shore. Admiral Bosanquet si}m 

*‘lf 111 tht futiiie tic (huitj Oi,niius tion Soiiitv,! ‘‘'nn ^ up in 
V 11 10 IS piiblu 1)0 Ins iiiti t *i 1 1 1 inciting' Hi i j 1 lu n \ > ( i ifoi 
c ui, and ill, help to 1 nil uj> s\ Urn b> lui iu-> of wl i Ii 1) ^ mi) i 
ti iimd 111 Inbits ot ob( li< me d •'tiplim, uitl si H uli nn f « nti lulo (m 
Mat intilo Mil 1110 , oi 1 tip to inI llisli m oiginsitj »i) 1 mtii i i ^ It 
uiunbcis 111(1 t usuit^ lilt thuiUi oi h«. limu ishi / « i ii^ I }iut i 
0^ tin '.t isl nids, lihiJt it flit in u j lo i In ^ tin n I \ ivli i li 
whoso home oiramdii s lu nii ci ibu who ihtn sdvis n n Inja f 
cont imin itiou, lud v\lio liuc ii i oiu to lit Ip thtn , i uv In' pi nt ’ i i p > i 
tun to t iin an hontst Jivtlilio d on lioiiJ st i^oiii„ nieiclm I '<li j tl < i J 
si> the Chilli) Oififinis^tko Soiitlv will hut c iinul tht tie pd. I i> lio^ 
gi ititudo of ill itsidlow coiiutiv mu 

There is no doubt that iny bcciety that ciuhl 'leonip’j^h thi 
would render a most valuable seivice But an gieat au nud^ ‘aLiu,. 
seems rather to come withui the functions of the t^rate thm cf i 
bociety. In any case, the state would ho called upon unde’' Admiral 
Bosanciucls sclienu, to liml the pieroiura payable in itsp-* ♦ of each 
boy. That hxb schano Las been vtry larefnlJy thought out, ind that 
it merits attentive consideration the ir crest ontline of it wl iih is all 
that space permits heie, wi 1 sufijC'^ to show The A Inna’ lem Ind- 
us that 

“ Tho Metinpobt m Poor I jhw Aaicndmi ut Vd 1 rtb 1, ( ii ihU (xu u h in 
of any union oi piiish, and muii^as of inysfliuol oi asjlu iis d Ui t, with 
the consent of the liocal Govoiiiincnt Rond, to pmdiist Inii ci otlinwis# 
acquire, fit up, oi iuiuibh om ci incie ships to lie iwrd foi the tiiiinn^r (,t 
boys for bea seiaio, eveiy such hhip shill bo deemed to be a d o^l, oi 
asylum, as tho c se may In, within the meaning of the Mitio[)olit n 1 oi 
Act, 1867. Thoie ib, howevei, oul} one such ship, thi« is th / nouh, 
which is moored in the Thames ofl Giajs, Essex ’ 

As it appears that the Eimouth has been far more euccesxfd in 
sending boys to sea than any other training-sbip for pour boys— for 
whom there exist, by the way, industrial as well as reformatory 
training-Bhip-- it is, says Admiral Bosanquet, strange that there 
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bodn no legfislation by which provinciftl Boards of Gnardisns could 
combine together to start and manage similar ships.” He suggests 
the combination of Poor-Law Unions into districts, each district 
having a training-ship at the nearest convenient port, to which lads 
who come under the control of the Guardians conld be sent, and there 
undergo a training for service in the Mercantile Marine, which such 
of themb es were willing wonld join as apprentices to selected shipowners, 
precautions being taken to ensure the proper treatment, comfort, and 
well-being of the lads on board the sea-going ships, where their life 
must be made as attractive as possible, and every inducement held 
out to the lads to continue at sea.” These Poor-Law training-ships 
would supplement, rather than supersede, the existing industrial 
training-ships. 

Admiral Field says that of the boys turned out by the existing indus- 
'^rial training- ships, 4 1 per cent, do not go to sea at all, and these ships, 
being lu at least some cases dependent on charity, and in all having 
difficulty's to contend with, are open to various improvements which 
Admiral 15o-anquet points out. These it is not necessary to discuss, even 
if the txiueiines of s]iace permitted, in order to see that his schenm in- 
volve^ gis^etion. Put Parliament having repealed the Navigation Laws, 
under whi»*h all trading ship« were bound to carry apprentices, ought, 
he inMst'«, to encouragn the efforts of those who ore trying to fcolve 
the pi'»‘»h-Li f)!' reorubiiur the Btitish Mercantile Marino from the janks 
of Ihidsli boys by pr»»paring them to earn a living on board ship. 
Wha»ev*-r may be tlunight of his Doheme, it is impossiblo to dis^puie 
his coi. 'lu-ion that 

“ at 11 ifut Tuomeut tl < (»< uui'.+.uicos an* --ufh that a 1 ) 0 } ^^ho 

w de‘•ilOU^ol going lo cniool, In Lis tumiilHl ofloi t'., hud lu^ way to 
i’emuiiei.tti\e < ’u]»li)}uu ut in v .i except tLiouifh the cliai liable 

org.U'iMtini.^, wliTcii ,ii( limned in (aparily and deticicnt iu irciniting 
agcncu > i’lu* Irnoii ot bL'}s ha tLo Mercantile Marine ( n an org.inbed 
sy^telu iLioaghont th# <f»untiy i^ a Mtal and pressing m‘ces^ity.” 

The V under is tliat iu tliehe days, when so much is heard of technical 
educanon, so little J& heard of this. Incredible as the fact may seem, 
this, th« go'itest maritime country of the world, has no national, nor 
even 1 1 i mal, system of mariiime training for her Mercantile Marine, 
estiniaoo ys it is, to bi* worth 1:126,000,000, while its services to 
the comtni'rce, foed transport, and stability of the Empire are of 
incalculidfi* vulu«. Rome training there is for youths who can afford 
to pay for it and can discover the right quarter in which to look 
for it. 

But youths who can afford to pay are not likely to be attracted in 
any largo nninliers under existing conditions, while youths who cannot 
pay ate, generally speaking, debarred from entry. As Captain 
Blackmore has well said, to talk of the Mercantile Marine as one 
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«er?ice is a mistake. It is rather a series of serrioes, the conditions 
of the life varying greatly with the ownership, class, trade, command, 
^c., of each vessel ; so that what may be tme of life in one ship 
would be quite false of life in another. Nevertheless, the part of 
Admiral Bosanquet’s scheme which re(|nires that life at sea i^all be 
made as attractive as possible and evexy inducement be afforded to 
continue in it is essential. If life in the average merchant ship 
had been more tolerable than it has been, the country might have 
long ago taken care that her sons were not displaced in her ships by 
foreigners. Commander Dawson says : 

“ What wa<i true in this nntler of the HjuiiianK, wlien ihe gvcnt Tudor 
Queen and her immodiito wicce^soia held hway lu those isi.ind*., is true of 
(iieat liiitain under a gieattr Queen than Bh/Ahiil) llepcatinp;, with a 
van.itioii, the waiiiinflf ol Admii al Sir William Monson, I would conclude 
* Notwilhstandiii" the necessity the> ha\e of nieuluiil ulois, llieie e 
n.itmn liss lespetlfnl ot thfun than the Hnti h vdiuh is the [mn«*ijMil cause 
ol then waiitol th( in , and till Crrcat J»ij| lui illtih tins com se, lot them 
ne\n think to be wi'll servetl at sea.’ * 

“ What ! ” it may be said, ‘ the British n d le^p-i I*' 1 fheh tai r 
Why, th( le „ie no mor« pipniar henv tor ' \ al Iac Jucl ’ 

ihlv -'svhen iu Urut imva’ nV, d *p si n sj i» » h» uAi whiation , 
out wlr<^- Mi Clark Bushel! of the h j*^ish pihMc? ‘ iJeu'jh 
they l»el( eg t ) ihe greatest maritime nati n ni tin. world, they 
kiko not t'e f.]igLle4 intoicst m ihe meichan^ snlor, and sicku. at 
j'- ii«u' a 1 tliey do over tho luiiow that n ru ’ W'lethfro 

noi to) Lii.eh truth in this, the coiiscience cl t(n cmnlry- li burh a 
thing ihete be — would long since have revolted m gainst the bta^vat>on, 
biiital ciiM'hu'-, i<l)herie?i, jnntilitions, aye, and murders perpeti ileil 
with iuipm • \ np.u oj* un r'd^mit seamen. Ij**st, however, a strong 
case shuull -• In t >* use d -tiong lttngu'»g* , let us look at simple 
facts as st'itcd by f kounand r Dawson- who, he it lemeiubered, is 
neither an enthnslu'bt nor a i agitaior, but secretary to the AihsijiH to 
Seamen, a society which i** dependent upon Die suppori. of the ** com- 
forlahli* claspeb ” : 

TKiinlug siiloi^ in the 11 v il ivy foi the t m in going edion of the 
Meieantile M nine, oi giMUJ huuntio'- foi eni’’ ; ' oys, vMUild simply h^ 
pooling vvatei into o biove, so 1< ng .e no iloiti.’ Inilon ein beiTO m maiiv 
ol it^ ships. A foreodstla « lainincd with .i <it w • » iiu:ied r itionalitie , witii 
iioleuvin of good abaft the mint is not .i swc I place in o Ion;., \ownre 
How can a leainan keep a iblc w fe and 1 miily unlc^ 0 tin < of 

his laboui is secuied to him, nul pwment is in \ le at Tea omihle n tnv.il*- ^ 
The non pavinent of wages toi long ]Miiods is the fiuitful paunt of mod of 
t he ills of long v oj age ci ew ‘‘ 

“ To earn secure livelihoods m the foreieu-going ti sde foi themSi Iv e^ , dicii 
wives, and their childien is the pnmipal object vshich takes giown nn*n to 
sea. To maintain, by their la boms, a home a hoit and a home at sea is 
•iiftieult enough, without having ahoto inamt.iin luftians in every seaport, 
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and to be kept out of their earnings for long periods^ as no other body of 
workmen by hca or land are kept out of them. . . . 

** In iho euily yeaii^ of this century the Admiralty acted on tho prindple 
‘ keep tbe men poor, and they will serve at sea.* To empty men-of-wart 
men’s pockets was an i-dgency of the service. Driven by Btarvation, men 
ebipped on boaida man-of-war. The ciinip, the publican, and the prostitute, 
in piomoting poverty, became allies of the x\a\ jI aatliorities, patriots pro- 
viding Clous tor hi-^ Wajest>’s ships. Thopiy iinangomcnts fitted into this 
abominable design. Oonlimious seni‘e, tioqmnt payments and just 
tieatmcnt ha\o, however, banished th^‘ (limp li(*in the Queen’s service 
But poMTty is still a molive-pouer in mniuiti if a huge section of tho l^ler 
cant ile Mai ine. The ciimp, the pubhean and the piaditutc i educe man) 
mochant seamen in the foieign going tiado to star\ation, and are thus the 
meichauts’ recruiting agents, without whom oiow** could not lie induced to 
serve undfr some cmplojeis The pa) aii.ingomonts in the foreign going 
trade fit into this deginding and delasiig s\stcm ^'cctiou 18(1 of the 
Meiehnnt bhippmg Act, winch tliiows n]>on •'Jupowners tho duty ot 
repatihiiiug Ihitish stamen di'^ihaigid ahifad. to he in .ibe)«nco iii 

thedght adjacent Continental ^wnts of di'^( lunge Over 2C,0(l() stiunoiv 
weic engaged at the eight Buti-h consuhtes on i»r).nd our long \ 0 )MkC ships 
in JJ-'M*, lecciMiig pichahl) o\ei £100.0(0 in cdvuKC notes, and 1:^8, f)0() 
seaniCM wtic dwhaigcd at lhc‘*c consuhttes, u( 0 i\ing j£i74,(»Ul aiiears ^ 
oi waf.fs. cji an average ot i (ally XIO «a(h. 1 1 eiuo tell st) led * shipping 

inast(‘is’ and othfi*' («n make a lilcial Ihelihcod Iv oignmtcd irctluds ot 
fieeiiitr *>eani(n aid tluii Ian dies out of a con''iderable p^ut ot tlu'*c 
Xd80,000 w<iges. 

The exact Fum is £383,108, of which only JLr>7,o35 was rcmitttJ 
hon.e, leaving £3271,07 > for the Ooutiueutal crimps, &c, while, a 
further sum of £80,00n went to Anieiicuu and other ciinips abxoad 
for the rchhipmeLt ” — virtually the tnlt — of ‘'deserters,” who lefV 
behind them m wages di e £lir> boo bendes tbtir clothes, <kc., which 
forfeited wages and etfccts of dfeeiterb shi*uld Lave gone to tho 
national Exchequer, but did not. These are the figures ol a single 
year, showing £ 105,003 of the seamen's pay going to foreign harpies, 
without counting the receipts of the harjiies at home, which may be 
Touglily estimated at double that figure, or the £ 1 15,000 in wages for- 
feited by “ desertion,” so that about a million sterling of our st amen’a 
earnings aie annually lost to themselves and families by systematic 
and preventible robbery. The alleged “ deserters ” are soiretimes driven 
to Itave their ships by bad treatment, so that they may forfeit (he pay 
due to them. No coroner’s inquiry follows violent death at sea, where 
it is well known that many deaths from preventible causes occur. If 
a cargo pig and a seaman be lost overboard the law provides for an 
inquiry respecting the pig, as it is propeity, but not for the loss of 
the seaman, as be is only a human being, and the body cannot, be 
produced to hold an inquest on. No compensation is payable to n 
merchant seaman injured in the execution of his doty, or pension 
when he is worn out, Skilled attendance in the case of accident ia 
not forthcoming save bi passenger ships where suTgeons are carried,. 
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even tbe first eid to tbe injnred taught to the police not being a com- 
pulsory part of the qualifications of masters, officers, or seamen. TLo 
accommodation, food, and moral surroundings are too often loathsome* 
Needless work is exacted on Sundays; divine service is not held, and 
the British seaman is neither treated as a Christian nor a free-born 
man. Nearly the whole of his pay is withheld for long periods — 
sometimes for two years, and then paid him in a large lump sum at 
an office situated in the lowest dnms, where thieves and harpies 
abound, and usually rob him in a few days of the hard earnings of 
many months. Continuous service is the exception, not the ralos 
in vessels going long voyages. 

Such are some of the leading causes enumerated by Commander 
Dawson as accounting for the disappearance of the rititi>*h seaman 
from British ships. By way of remedy, lie suggests mutual roU 
sideration between employers and employed, continuous engagomont , 
frequent payment of wages, improvorrent of food and general treat 
ment, legal protection to life, iuqniry into alleored desertions,” sup- 
pression of the crimps, and the pajinent by the Stuie of a bounty tc 
British seamen actually solving afloat, which bnoity «hil( 
acting as a sub^^idy to th*» '•hipowrers towaids the pajment cf the 
men’s wages, lie at the same time a retainer pecuring the seamen 
services for the Naval Reserve, and an addition to ilieir earnings. 

Sii* George Baden I’owell suggests that a Government department 
slftmld control the Mercantile Marine, at whose head there sliould 1 ^ 
a Minister in Parliament, 1 have seen this suggestion before— in 
fact, 1 made it mysolf years ago, and I venture t(» supplement it by 
others, the adoption of which would not be inconsistent with carrying 
out the other schemes above referred to. Give every British seafarii g 
man of and above the i.iting of A D. a Parliamentary vote, without 
regard to residential (ju diljcatnns, and furnish facilities to record his 
vote, even if abroad. r.btabUsh, on the lines of the Primrose Ijeagrie, 
an Imperial Nautical League, independent of any political or religious 
party, and open to all innks of seamen, their wives, sweethearts, 
mothers, sisters, brothers, and other relatives, with a branch in iwery 
seaport where seamen iniglit rely on finding guidance, welome, 
amnsement, and help. 


AiirinuALD Cow IF 



BACHELOR WOMEN. 


P EOVLK who have & tasto for abstnuif political specnialion ought 
lo itiud Signor FerreroV book, *’ L’Earopa (llovane” which is a 
lady (it \oithcru Eniopn as it app^rfi to on obserw who is of LaHti 
nuc )m>l a di ciple of Lombio^o, He pays as Atiglo-Sasons the compli- 
inwut of a iwiticular .Ale itioii ; and on.* of his most amnsiiig chapters 
; ex,dnsi''cly devoted t ' wli .t Jn* takes lo lie oni most characterwlic 
product -the em .cclpaUd ''oman. ThU chapti*r is entitled *‘T>lio 
iliiul S v ’(/'.( >• I sold from the observition of facts as Ihty 
■III it trends a giiid dcd into the Tcpion of prophecy. Maniago i( 
bfeoinlii;.' daily t.ioie (litTioalt, says Sie;'iiir Ferrero, owing to a iietwo'k 
of obilacl’', Dioi'tly economical and. as u consequence, the army of 
voluntary celibate* ii'crease*. Now. the presence of any new cla-s in 
society niU't iiliituately make itself felt; and the class of bachelors, 
male and Amiale, is jusun I u', in liis judgnii nt, alarining proportions. 
Of the two i.ivisions into itbirh that class falls, It is tlio women who 
will make themwlves felt as a novel foice : for (ihvions issisoaB there 
•s not tin same dilfcrence of charaetcr between the bachelor and the 
mnnied man as Vlwcen the taarriod woman and the spinster. It is 
*he increasing pr«,'0'i(ierance of the spinster in Anglo-Saxon society 
tl;al sttikes Signor I’errere and fills him with apprehensions of the 
'iiod formidable nature. 

Women, he says, are gradually invading all the fields in which man 
had formerly no competition ; and it is a new type of woman who is 
competing — women who have accepted the necessity of mngle life and 
who throw into their work all the energy which nature intended to 
meet the drain of maternity. Henan has somewhere laid it down that 
the highest intellectual development can only be attained by absolute 
ohas^ty (m the lioman Catholic iiense) ; as if there were a total fund 
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cf nervous energy available which may be drawn upon solely for the 
intelleeti or, as is the common case, both for tho intellect and the 
emotions. (The idea seems absurd, but I am concerned at present 
mer^y to state Signor Ferraro’s opinion.) Consequently the com* 
petitor who now meets man at every tom is a creature like the working 
bee, in whom the desire to be a wife or a mother has been atrophied, 
and the driving force of that desire is converted into a feverish hunger 
for work. Woman will count for more and more in the world ; all 
careers wiU soon be open to her, for she will knock passionately at 
every door till she is admitted, and, once she is allowed to compete, 
this sexless creature, this working bee, has such an advantc^ in the 
atmggle for life as a man would have who could live without eating. 
What will be the result ? Till quite lately marriage has been the 
only profession open to a virtuous woman: it h»s bean the one 
success within her grasp. That view is franl.ly recegn?<«ed by women, 
for to every woman marriage in itself is sbili BCiounted a promotion. 
There may be counterbalancing oiiimmsiouces, b»l fo be married is in 
itself an object of desire and a subject of congjatiilition. With men 
ihe case is the other w^y, Wh(»i a mtin innrnr*, his friends will 
admit to themselves that there ma} ’ (r there ate k mpeubations; 
but tbs po of a hingle man - In iNeli nn‘(d end applauded, 
that * f a ‘int!<h woman emphatically it int. iu llnglmd the Hiigle 
vomau lias ab^a^a been able to securt a lea^ambk^ »», and she 
lias m^vei* ben accounted lidiculous a fbe f-l»'l is in UhU", and to 
some e-kfeiit in Fnmce. T]ut till I'iNi }e'r •'b»' Ijh not had a 
career open t(t her, as a nid vomm*, txcejt ii voiks of charity, 
svhere thejc i nobis r the "fimi » ' f * i(Mi|Ktiln i ^ r the consrquert 
ini ixicathn n[ si, ^ \ imm* is hti slt»*inilivo to riintri- 

ijiony set beJore e\tj^ t*i’ioi.iuu> v.^oij.iu : ’ e Ii s tf between 

mairiage and a ceien ; and id reir*- (*, she chooses 

tho career. lie illustiatis b dU sv mph 

“I InoA si fauid} wliicli u •* < ’n]K)Si d a** f »IUn tl< iintbn, wiihei ol 
.1 (bmbi m1j?p Plot* s<.oi, Jiad ** ^‘»<( 1 hcisclt l») ]> lit**** od toiit'lil in tin 
front lanks ol tlie liadKil p«i>> the eldevt diuidiltj, mi'iiiiied ond 
tliitty, was a inunialist and liu * 1 in l»(M(eei\cd 

hor friend of both sox* •>, the * laul was t» piul* s>*( i ff ii, imj at (Inioi', 

<h( thiid had fonutl* *1 0 moiul I in. >\i hth‘ pnipi* k * liainiiii? lidie to 
<‘ani their livelihood as gaidoiH * , ‘ho ietnlb h 1 1 iu leu mu iilist aiul was 
studying sculpture, Not on** nf tcuii liul ilu'ha * *h n» t’* 
inaiiy, not* tiwiblod lieinlf m h iM to# ite s nnn. Thi * i)nj.h' 
easily have found hush unis, is ill wcio well oO, an*l tlio tw«» ^ 
exci'ptioually good-looking; but tluy did notw.int to; they s.iid that . 
ihings were the} had more liood »m, and tliiit inairiigowoidd diininisli then 
liboity and their plc.ibiuos in Idc. They hwl, in shoit, devoid the U'dies 
to sterility, not fioin leligious unlives, but fi*om sheer eileulation.’ 

This family is, he adn its. an exception ; but it is for all that a 
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lype^ and will, on his vleW) be inenMudogly less ei(ite|riyhwrt)^ Tbe 
desire for marriage is less in itself with woman tban wiA mwu Xkm 
h manage il y a fotyonra cehi gui aim^ it cdui gui $e Mm aimer; 
and it is in nine cases out of ten, says Hignor Perrero, the women gui 
sc lause amir. Offer her a substitute for marriage and she will not 
many. 


When a wom.in has thrown hersilf into a jnuMiit know loilgo exagger- 
ates her egoism by btreog4iening hei pc's n.ibty, why should bhe go in 
search of a difleicnt felicit} wUhout the cut unty of success w’hen there is 
already one to hand? Ilei life has giadually bw abst)rbed by one pie- 
ocrupation ; why iisk heisclf m the \ leis^itudi s of lo\ e and a family ? The 
physical impul^* is too w oik, aid seMoiu succeeds in l(*ading a >ouni 
woman aw fiomhet bools, hri mUllictiuiI pieoccuiKitiou Uiakes it difii 
cult for a feeling of sjnijwith} loi i man to glow to the jitch of loie ana 
consequently lo\e is not born and m image di-'gusts Knghsli society will 
miibabl^ diffcnjitiate itself into two cusms witt difleicnt iiimlions one oi 

nifii dt i,.uc(l lu the liiiujblc only of | ic*iiMng the sj kus , theotlui 
o c\h s cicituK , intdbgdit b ii id, indnstiioiiN, but luiien luiiip>' 
>olol) b^ the biaiu, with liCMit aiil twists pctuiicd thus the higlui 
c buation of women, lai liom complcti g miiistthuti and adding a lu f 
plexidour to the ‘•olntjon of the |i(lbui of lo>»», will bo a caiiso ol fiish 
disappc intmui^ bitfti oilUit^ andwci t cimplicatiors Ahead} it Ik 
< liitnt]} ocims that t j ung i in win s lo man} .i piUI} } O'lng w om<in. 
but finds Jiei life tiktn upvitli i stub ol lb iini coins, or deiotcd t< a 
propagnndi ol unntisil •‘i Hi age IhcH i isC" will glow nioifc and imic 
hequept aid 1 ait will oftciui uidoftiici h«io to uppiirate heai U of K c 
for aloM. which they in no lo g*i < pd U ol h cling * 

This indeed a black look-out. In I 2 ugl md, Signor Ferrero says, 
we may be able to star d ii , but imepine il it came to that in Sicily ' 
Uoweyei, it does not ch to take tLi& leasoner quite eeriously ; let us 
put his positiens into a 1 1<' derate form. In his opinion the result of 
woman’s increasing emancipation i* to give fresh openings for her 
activities; the alternative of a piofc visional or literary career makee 
women indiHeient (;r ditmclined to marriage ; end lastly, this increas- 
ing disinclination will give wv.meu more and more the whip-hand of 
us poor Anglo-Saxc ns. Are these things so''' No one who knows 
anything of fjoiidon can shut bis lyes lo the growth of such a does as 
Signor Parero talks of, everybody must number among his or her 
acquaintances several ladies who live entirely by Ihemscives and work 
for their liviug, just as their brothers might do. It is certainly a new 
class, and will probably make itself felt in society ; but in wbatway ? 
By an aveision to matrimony ? Frankly, one doubts it, hlisa Clougb, 
the late principal of Newnbam, was not only a conspicuous instance 
of the woman who makes herself a career, but was a woman whose 
life-work consisted in turning out these independent young ladies — 
what one may call bachelor women. Yet in her biography there 
occur several passages where this very strong and self-supporting lady 
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lo d^niifli :kidi'n2«alli^ who must 
either! la Hmg or ixalj recently deiul | and happily, olher doonmentB 
are not ha^ these feaohelor wontbi live by 

iitenirtiire^ and wMoat exception th^ wiite abvek If one 

ibp]b at th^r books it is not bard to see ho«r the problem of life and 
the ainbitioxis of celibacy present themselves to the people directly 
interested in them. 1 take two recently-published novels, both of 
them demdedly clever, which study with an obvious familiarity the 
habits and adventures of the young lady who lives by herself and by 
her own exertions. One of them is “ Among Thorns,” by “ Noel 
Ainslie ” ; the other, by Miss Evelyn Sharp, is called “ The Making 
of a Prig,” Noel Amalie has written another novel, An Erring 
Pilgrimage,” where the chief character is again a bachelor woman, but 
to this I only mean to allude in passing. It is an unpleasant tale, 
and treats of circumstances which cannot fairly be regarded as typical. 
There is, however, this much in common between all three books : 
the heroine is a young lady who comes up to London to live by her 
wits. Veronica, of the “ Erring Pilgrimage,” belongs to a well- 
marked subsection of this class : those who make the endeavour 
because they have got to. Katharine Austen, Miss Sharp’s heroine, 
exemplifies the more numerous body of those who come away from 
home because they are bored, or out of sympathy with their sur- 
ToundiugB. The army of bachelor women — the modern “ Legion of 
St. Ursula ” — recruits itself especially from the girls who have been 
to school or college, and in the process of receiving higher education 
have acquired a distaste for monotony and a determination to “ live 
their own life.” As to Leshia. Meynell, the principal character in 
‘‘ Among Thorns,” she is a lady journalist when the story opens, and 
Noel Ainslie does not make it (piite clear whether she had no option 
but to become one. However, all three have made the choice in good 
earnest. Katharine has a home still open to her, but she runs her 
experiment to the verge of starvation, like the two others. And here 
one notes that, by the showiDg of these two ladies, the reign of w’oman 
is not yet completely inaugurated. The most useful thing a bachelor 
woman can find is a man who will help her to get work. All three 
heroines owe their success to a man. Paul Wilton gets ij^tharine her 


first engagement at a school ; Lesbia Meynell is taken on the stafi 
of the Deeade because Wynyard Cuthbert thinks she has sympathetic 
eyes. Noel Ainslie and Miss Sharp, one perceives, do not paint the 
working gentlewoman’s outlook in rose colour. Lesbia and Katharine 
are not endowed with geiiins ; they have no preternatural talent for 
snccess ; plenty of oi&er women in the same position have as good 
AfaJiities ; but ttiese are two of the lucky ones who get a chance and 
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{nrafitbyit. Wiukt bmmes ol Aoio who jSo not gfft 
Their lines oertainly do not M b p le awe nt pbwes. T&ay 
meny of them, at some eadi iimtilntbii as Ko. 10 Queans Cbni^ 
Marylebone, which Miss Sharp has deseiibed so TUl is a 

homo where working gentlewomen, tO the %m\m d ai^^thiei^ live 
together, and its features are very interestbg. There is, to begin 
with, a prospectus ; there is always a prospectus. Then there is a 
common dining-room, where the inmates— well, they do not dine, bat 
they eat together. The bntter is not attractive, so the newcomer is 
advised to try the tibacle. ^ Yon oan^t go far wrong with treade. 
The jam*s always suspicions ; you find plnm-stones in l^e strawberry, 
and so on.” There are two reception-rooms upstairs, and there are 
sleeping-rooms partitioned off by cartains into oubich's. There is also 
a bath-room where the inhabitants can bathe in tnms — ^by putting 
their names down beforehand j the turn comes about once a fortnight; 
and you clenn )oar own boots. The ladies who lire there are type- 
writers, shorthand clerks, and so forth ; they are, most of them, not 
accurately described iiH ladieu ; but if one can believe Alisa Sharp, 
there is a de^il of humaii c. i^urc among them, and most of it pleasant. 
Lesbia AIe}nell i^ a rung or tm higher up on the ladder than 
Ivatharlne, She has rooms Lt -NTo. 2 Ooralos Street, llloomabury, 
which, as tho landlady s pretty dmghtii lVgp\ observes, is a halfway 
house where no one btftj^s loag Lnl„- is go ip, oi they go d>wa, but 
t.iey do not retnaui at the h*vol of C i^ados j^esbia Mejyaell 

has enough to eat and diiul , u » she i- asked to huusefa; like 

katiiarlnc, she visit? n mbere and ‘he lia no oc( tsion to wear the 
evening fio.*ks in whcli dui is awar»* ♦!. d she al.fayh ]<»rks her best. 
Like kathsrine, sli* i" cmsnmed TVith a dnsiie for pleasnic, and tht 
only people of her a« pi dntance K' hi the jileasurt-s come get them 
Irom man. This way of hie, wliether for goc^d or bad, d<^es away with 
censorioueuess. Losbie meet'* at the <»ffice of tlie ladies with 

either a past or a present , tt-e juetty IVt^gy conts in with her eyes 
shining to tel! Lo\» one of the Inh t»l:en Ik r to a restaurant 

mid a music-hall. As lor Kiithr.rino, &lit> ,xlso lives .imoug young 
women who only lihd a break in th« ii bread-.iad-biitler existence when 
some one takes liiem to dinner, and they do not all profess to be 
rjgoious. Katharine herself finds the bright spots of life consist in 
tie hours which she spends with one or other of her two adorers. 
Man, you see, still counts, even with the emancipated woman. Both 
Katharine and Lesbia are lavishly piovided for in tho matter of lovers, 
each has two, one simple and straightforward, who loves jmr Ic bon 
motif ; one worldly wise and subtle, who is chiefly bent on amnsing 
himself. Needless to say, each of the girls loves tho less deserving 
man; bnt the main point is that ea^ of them is in love. The 
attraction of the bacheJor existence, which is great— for even with ite 
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lirifiiiiBSi, aeitiber LnUa xmt gafeharf im utmld go bAok to stay-at-home 
ways^ltos, no douH ^ interest of wotk: KaOinae ia a 
bom teadher who has ibtmd her vooationy Lesbia eocpenenoes the 
nsoal tdittmph of the lady journalist who gets into print. Bat the 
principal eharm of their life is the interoonrse with the other sex on 
terms which, tinder the old rales, would have been entirely impossible. 
Jack Qvabam, the artist, who also lodges at No. 2 Oarados Street, 
cromes in to smoke cigarettes with Lesbia in her rooms ; Wynyard 
Onthbert, the wicked hero, calls on her at nine o’clock. Katharine 
frequently visits Paal Wilton in his chambers at the Temple, and only 
objects to the concealment which he, as a man of the world, inbists on 
keeping up. It is perfectly right for you and me, she insists ; and 
he has to admit that it is, for she is the sort of young woman who is 
safe anywhere, even with the not to(> sciupalous man whom she hves. 
Then, says Katharine, if it is right, why conceal it? That is the 
logic of Bohemia, where ov^ryboly does things because they seem 
pleasant or right to do, not because society Iioh deueed llidl they aie 
right or pleasant. i*aui Wiltou declines to be conviaced, bat 
Katharine holds to it that tbo bachelor woman may do whdtevei h 
not immoral. 

Everybody who knows the bocitJy which Noel Ainslie and 
•Sharp are de«>cubiug will recv^Muse that these facta aie a faithful 
trarscript, indeed now prowii t-o *oi«jia(m as b»^ haidly i otict -hie 
Whal a ehangt in a <(uaiUi oi a 'suiluij ’ But it is ecjuuHj 
that inib L n niethiug \eiy unlike^ thf^ tate of things whioh hun \ 
Ferrero predicts so iiiefully. Man p a^ s a much more impoitaut pail 
in tho life of these ladh'S than ho U'.^^d do in that of their niothei's. 
They dejiend mi hln v* r' 1 ii Iv i*»r tlnir suaV'S in life, very largely 
for thrir })hM me"; tuJ la i » ■» nung their irfends v! it Loot any 
iioii'=>eQse oi ! ' >*0 f is tittaij i^ quite honestly ixitnds with 

Ted, the nice boy, wh » i* Ihv ^ n i‘> Faul Wilton. One nothes uU'* 
s/hat appeals to Ihu i 1 n , irticularh Lis ma'jieriuJnms, 
Ai.y oi them would ^vruurdv hi'*' end ised the pronouncement ol e 
charming lady who is no lonp.^r a bachelor, SJie dc'-ciibc 1 llio 
amusemeubs of her bachelor life an I the interest 3 of an aiti.tie .'wieoi 
with such zf pt that one uatip.uiy . ‘1’ t d if it had not been an elJorl 
to give it up. “Ah, but yi 11 c*et » ImimI ,»Ath it,’ Bh<. said ; “3011. 
do so want some one to tell ♦‘o do iliings.” This pctlmp", i^ 

an aspect of man which appeals to woman most slruiigly btlnt 
marriage $ and, in point of fact, lioth Bobbia and Kathaiine 
their wooers particularly when they find themselves ordered abtiitt , 
but when Jack Graham begins to tell his wife Lesbia not to do things, 
Ijesbia finds it a bore. Katharine Is left at the gates of matrimony, 
bat 1 make no doabt that she assertied herself a little afterwards. 
This sweet sabmissiveness to masculme caprices is only characteristic 
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•of the beidielor woman who asaodatee with man as an eqnal, wot dt 
the lady in whom matrimony soon teaches him to recognise his 
superior. Upon the whole, then, it does not seem likely that the 
advent of the working gentlewoman is likely to role man oat« Man 
will continne to be as interesting to woman as woman is to man, in 
spite of the predictions of Italian professors. 

Bat that does not alter the fact that there exists a new class, a 
new social type, and we may interrogate oar witnesses about it. 
Listen to Miss Sharp : 

Tljiuk of the j io{*i( .s ha- bt'en luailo e\oii iu njy lime,’ hays au 
enthusiastic lady to Kathaiine, ‘and iu auothei t#‘u y^iti, there will be 
uolbing that woman will not he able to dc in common with men. Isn't it 
tw glorioub reilccUon ^ ' 

'* I don’t think it will bo (mu usIchI Kitluihu. ‘It has nothing to 
lo with education oi am of these tin j: A woman is handicapped just 
I mm she is a worn m and ha to > on liMug hko a woman. Tlieieis 
j.iwax'* liome woik to be done, or some on« <o be nursed, or elotheft to be 
m ndt d. A man has notiiing to do hut hi*' woik ; hut \ woman is expociod 
to do a womaii’& woik as u J1 a % a in in* J t is tf»o iiiiu h for any one to do 
well I am a woikiuf; wo'niu m^sclK and I <loji't find it so pleasant as it 
is piiiited ’ 

‘Tell me, said Jjor aunt eaineetly : ‘ don’i you iind women arc happier 
if they have woik to do foi their livniig’<! ’ 

*• * I hiij^xM it is passible, but I haMii’t mot nu) who aio/ answdiil 
Katharine ‘1 think it is Ueause tlie\ lul tluy ’*.i>e h.ioiiticccl all the 
pleahuips of lile. AUndont like women who worJ:, do the} ^ < Hi yes, 

tiKyh*i*i lots ot •idmiiati >n loi us, but they don't tall in love wiiih vs, 
tluil’a all r think it i heiiise it is the eliusi\u in woman that 

iiiatCN man, u-nd doe»ii\ ibc> Iwjrih to undeistaiid her, tiny cease to 
Of liMiiuuidb} lioi, A j 1 wumau i ^^lowinu ie^^s mysteriou" e\o\ fhi} 
luw , slu IS fliaib oc up I r>piaimi.c hii^elf, and that U v]»y nirni 
don t find hei siicli j;ood iui At Icisl, i ti luL so.' ” 


One may say in passing' that if the race of women stoned Miss 
Sharp and Noel Ainslie wHtlf stones for givinir ow'ay their secrets no 
man could be surpnsed. Jbil 's Mws >>lmvp liglit in describing the 
working woman ui one who ghes up th‘* pleasuies of life? That is 
doubtful. The plea'-uio** <»l idleness and prettiness, perhaps; but 
nnlpfcb she has to to the vei} }iin of her collar, she has really a 
better time than hei pfcdecesaors, only that she is not so easily contented. 
The woman who has lived in liohemia Las one distinguishing mark ; 
she Ls iriloleraut of trivialities, and especially intolerant of boredom. 
This is how Katharine s home struck her when she went back to it in 
her first holidays : 

“Ivmgdon bviiued iiaiiowui in itt> syiupatliieb and duller than ever; she 
wonden^d Jiow jj<‘o])le could go on living with so few ideas in their minds 
and so few topii*s of e(»ii\eisution ; even the rector (her father) irritated her 
by his want of iiitciesi in her experiences and by his utter absorption in his 
own concerns.’' 
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Lasto ICqmell marrieg Jack Orabam wbea a ohanoe takes him 
from fiviag cn % pittoium Iqr his art into a good baainess position, 
. and Ae emergoffbm Bohemia into a flat in Kensington. Bat she 
finds it dull $ the routine of calls and callers boros her to extinction ; 
and when die hears that the pretty Peggy has gone off with a rich 
yonng man to Pans, her first movement is one ^ envy. Peggy, at 
least, is getting some colour into her life. The fact is that the new 
deniaen of Bohemia falls between two stools— two ways of life. The 
things which to her mother or grandmother would hare seemed quito 
amnsing and gay — a round of afternoon tea-parties, with an occasional 
, dance-— no longer amnse her. She wants stronger excitements. 
And, on the other hand, she is disqualified by hor oducation for what 
used to be accounted the natural relaxations of Bohemia -the life 
that Henri Murger sketched, perhaps with more charm than realism. 
She has no desire to be respectable, hhe scorns the word ; but she has 
not the least intention of being an} thing ehe. Mow, the chief desire 
of all these lady bachelors, in the Bohemia where people work, is to 
get out of it — or so their authors testify — anu there are only two 
ways out One is marriage, the other is not. One leads into society, 
where people pay calls of ten minutes, the other lea(K to the Bohemia 
of champagne and supper-partle'*. Neither goal is attractive. Occa- 
sionally the Bohemian may hit on f>oine half-way house ; L'*bbia 
Meynell’s husband gives up business, and, having a little money, 
retnirns to bis painting while hhe writes, and they live happily 
for e'ier after, somewhere in St. John’s Wood, undisturbed by srcial 
duties. But that is the exception. For the most part the bachelor 
woman has either to grow old in her virtuous Bohemia — and it u 
not wholly a obeeiful fa+e — or to marry and go into ordinary 
society. 

There is, however, one thing to be said. If she immigrates id 
sufficient n ambers into society ahe wrll probably end by modifying its 
conventions ; and it is surprising what a number of women one meets 
who have, at one time or another, studied art in Paris, and lived on* 
two or three francs a day when allowances ran short, or assisted in o 
bonnet-shop, or tried their hands at journalism, A good many, ci 
course, have merely broken away frorr heme for a few months in 
sheer desire of change, or have set up r. studio chiefly in orde. that 
they may give tea-parties in it. But however little serious may have 
been the work they did in their eflbrt to be self-supporting, yet tlio 
habit of independence is implanted and a rode shake is given to the 
old equilibrium. Working gentlewomen who are promoted to the 
dignity of marriage will probably by their combined inflaenco modify 
social nsages to a very considerable extent, though by no means iu 
the directimi that Signor Ferrero indicates. 

But in the meanwhile they have pioneered the way for a class of 

VQL.LXm 3 M 
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women who, nnder the old eonditioiu^ wotUfl Mtldtily 

hm married. These aare the pec^ple whom one mfir mln>e to call 
oltib-women, aad they are in many respects the oppomte of thoee about 
whom Mias Sharp and Noel Ainslie write. The working gentlewoman, 
as wo have seen, wants to get married, in order that aha miy have 
less work and more comforts; the clnb-^man, who ia often a widow, 
remains unmarried for tbe very same reason. Naturally, she ia not a 
pioneer, nor an emancipator, nor enthnsiast, nor theonat of any kind ; 
she is simply tbe counterpart of the clnb-man ; that is to say, a 
person who organises life on the lines of least resistance, and aims 
chiefly to save trouble and avoid responsibility. While it was bad . 
form for a woman to live in chambers by herself these ladies wonld 
never have thought of doing so ; but as soon as society accepted people 
who were either doing or had done this thing, they realised the possi* 
bilities open to them, and, though they were no theorists, contentedly 
put themselves in advance of humdrum people. And certainly they 
have gained enorinously in the conveniences of life. The lady who 
has live or six hundred a year and no incumbrances used formerly to 
be obliged to take a house and have two or three servants; that 
condemned her at once to a cheap saburb, and made entertaining 
practically impossible. Now sbe has chambers somewhere in l^iccadilly, 
lier mind is free from the cares of a honsehold, she has neither to 
engage nur dismiss servants, uor compose their «jnarrels; rhe has 
absolutely all the attend t,nce -^h#* wniit^, and everything about hct is 
well tinned out; meaK (ome foi tbe touching of a bell, and instead 
f a caitiage ^he ba‘ her pick of the haTiBoms. If she wants to fee 
f.i es about her and avoid that sense of solitude which has driven so 
ixi my W(jmen into matniitony, all she has to do is to step round to 
her club : it may be o cl ib for women only, or, if she prefers Jt, one 
of the mixed arrangemeiils which are becoming so popular. 

Tile result certrinly ought to be a gieat falling off in the nnmber 
of marriages of couveuien^v, since Ih#' IsdieB who take to this way of 
life ai 0 precisely tl ose who uted to marry for convenience. What is 
the middle-aged gerifleman of the future who tired of olnb life to 
say to the lady wL is installed no less excellently than himself 
Do* ho offer her the comforts of a borne ? “ The comforts of a 

boru' hhe will reply, “ are ior the husband.” Will she contentedly 
take upon her the charge of an establishment and endure the daily 
tedium of eating ditineis which she has ordered herself? In short, 
we seem likely to develop not merely the bachelor- woman, but the 
•old -bachelor- woman, who will be a very different person from the old 
maid. But whether these now varieties will remain merely snper- 
ifioially distinct, or whether, as Signor Ferraro believes, they will 
fundamentally modify the nature of woman and tbe oonstitntion of 
eociety — whether the Institute of Women Journalists and the creation 
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ol jUbettMto wd Smuw Oiabs will prove qpooIi«imkkiBg ineliitatioiis, 
or f lietlrtr the wwld will go on mndh tike aame in epito of them— 
ue wide qnee^ons wludi only e diaoiple of Lombroao fteli able to 
answer oat of band. One thing seenu dear ; that sinoe' women hare 
professed an aUlify to sopport themsdres, the Biitiah pator&milias, 
who always enoonrages self^lp b hia children and has the easiest 
views ooneernbg parental responsibility of any father b Europe, will 
not hesitate to urge npon his daughters the desirability of dobg so. 

gri.pm,N Gwym 
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TN few decaying empires is the contrast between the gtonons^p^ 
1 and the sonfid present, between fantastic dreams Md 
facts, splendid possibilities and hateful reaUjes. 
cruel as in the land of Cervantes, Cortes, and Calderon de la Bar^. 
That once mls<hly kingdom is now but the merest shadow of 
former self; i:s ities, shrivelled and shrunken to the 
mere villages, are noted only for their mouldering “"ts ®f long- 
departed power, wealth, and glory ; andthe jmtsteps of the forever 
as he crosses the broad public places and ill-paved streete, or moves 
along the ravslically sombre aisles of the majestic cathedrals, echo and 
re-echo with a weird ultramundane sound, till he starts wd tms o 
assure himrelf that the ghosts of the past whore 
feels, have not suddenly risen from the histone dust. In the penod 
of its greatness the University alone of Salamanca numl«red trere 
fitudeuta than the entire city possesses inhabitante t^day. And 
nearly all the other once famous towns resemble it in this : arrestea 
development is the curse they have inherited from the past ; dewy 
and death the principal process visible m the present. J'"" 8 
along the descried streets of VaHadolid, Salamanca, or the dead mty 
of the Oid, the imaginative stranger seems to hear the very win 
chanting the requiem of the warriors, statesmen, pnnoes, poei» 
who built up the greatness of Spain, and who, havmg sighwl m vain 
for the obscucities of happiness, rotted in prisons, hungered in garrets, 
or were burned at the stake, in the days when hope was bnoyan ar 

faith was strong. , . . 

Bat this century, of all others, has proved the most , 

Spain ance her ventnrereme mariners firCt opened up Amw^ 
Peninsula and the world. The ills and miafortones which formeny 
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foUowedl long iiitamli dating a taaliiei yeaw have been 

e{n«ia erowded liMo the space of a single deoade; colonial, civil, 
intWEttatio]^ ware, lorban riots, provincial risings, natiomd levolntions, 
bati^ ioeoeeded eacli other with bewildering rapidity, dcinoraUring the 
eoleas and ezhaoating the peojde* At home, agricaltaral, indastriat, 
and edocational progress was^arreated, while monarehs were abdicating, 
being expelled and recalled, while constitntions were being coached 
in eloqaent terms, solemnly sanctioned, and summarily abolished, 
while rights were ruefnlly doled out and gleefully stippressed again ; 
and abroad, greater Spain shrank and collapsed like a punctuied 
. windbag, Ohili and Colombia first gaining their independence, Florida 
paasiog by sale to the United States, J^eru and Mexico severing their 
oonneotion with the mother country, until now that Spain, about to 
lose her last and most precious possession beyond the sea«>, has virtually 
ceased to be an American Power. Nor does the evil end here . it has 
disastrously affected the i^eniusnla itself, Sjinn hi ill has millions of 
coble sons who can display at will 

Ihe flash anl oitbic4 of hti\ luii ’ 

A bd^ager lu anm I tim 1 1 bod, * 

Vat nltose miserable lot it has hitherto bem either to vegetate at 
home 111 ruinous ignorance, steeped in poverty to the \eiy or 
else to be dratted oil to the Philippines or Ciibi, there to peiish 
inglorion&ly, the \ictira 8 of fevd, of treachery, oi of wars ^icisfeitadea; 
she still posaes'^e'' heroic soMier*' worthy oi olden d but owing to 
the shoit-jightedness and neghgeuie of hei telf-ap, ointe I haders they 
have long wnco ceased to coi qne> d I > triumph and < *ii now merely 
offer the vain uaojihce id fheji on Ihi allar of th i country; she 
etil] has arti&ts, bat they have (Ha»ed to create and aie satMiod with 
humbly imitating; she is iii.h ii statesmen, but the} hdve lost the 
knack of thiaking, planniusr, acting, and an content'd lie ranked 
as aitistio orators; she still posserse^* a nice of nobU pcacauls, heart- 
whole, hiinple-minded, and sober, who gladly paj then last pe-eta to 
be spent in the defence of abdiact ideals, bat tlu} aie indignant to 
find that it is squandered by self seeking hidalg whose way is 
oorraption and whose name is legion. 

The causes of this calamitous breakdown of one cf the mightiost 
aations of modem times are numerous, and, as ‘■ome of them aie open 
to controversy, it would serve no u'^eful purpose to di'cii'^s them 
exhaustively. One of the principal evils which Spaniards themselves 
always admit and occasionally lament is the extraordinary lack of 
instruction which characterises the people as a whole. Out of eighteen 
million inhabitants the number of illiterates exceeds sixteen millions I 
It is only fair to add, however, that the difference between the two 
classes is of form rather than of substance, and is contained 
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tan in the greater nambar of Um ponmed hjr the ednoaiad than in 
thedegaaoe with which thqr expreas the everyday notiona and pathetia 
delntos which are oommon to all !IMke ttniversiiy edacatiott for 
example, which in the palmy daya of Salamanca University was folly 
abreast of the Bniopean times : we find that, in the opinion of friendly 
French experts, it is calculated to inspire, withont jnstiQfiiig, the pride 
of superior knowledge which teems with the germs of every species of 
misfortune. The administrative anthority poBsesses the right of 
regulatmg the lectures and programmes, and the printed text-book, 
which in every case must supplement the oral instruction given the 
professor, is vetoed, or even directly chosen the Oovernment, in 
deference to considerations which have nothing in common with 
science. !M. Paul Melon, a Frenchman who made a special btndy of 
higher education in Spain, writes; Tlie Bachelor who has terminated 
the course of the institute knows not one word of Greek, extremely 
little Latin, and, judging by the txpositions which one hears at the 
university —even at the close of a year of study — he is utterly ignorant 
of contemporary history ” 

Modem languages are likewise unknown in Spain to a degree which 
has to be realised before it can be believed. PoUticianB, statesmen, 
physicians, journalists, courtiers, and even merchants are content with 
speakiug their own sonorous language — and can very seldom express 
themselves in anv other. 1 have seen Englishmen and Frenchmen in 
the Foreign Br partment of the Central Telegraph Office wandering 
disconsolately hither and thither unable to find a single official con- 
versant, in anj degree, with the French tongue. The Liberal Govern- 
ment of Senor Sogasta, having introduced censorship of foreign 
telegrams such as has never been practised in Russia,*' was at its wits' 
ends to find a censor capable of reading messages written in German, 
and finally it was decided that they should go as they were, uuexamined. 
I frequently saw two identical telcgramSj^ of which one was in French 
and the other in German, handed in at the Telegraph Office, and on the 
following day J learned that the Frendi message had been suppressed 
by the Censd, and the German telegram transmitted without remark. 

Mouumeutal ignorance of contemporary histoxy and modem lan- 
guages has left its abiding mark on the reding classes in Spain, and 
is to a large extent answerable for the irreparable calomitieB which 
have overtaken the brave, patient, and noble-minded people. It ia 
dangerous for one blind man to lead another; but it is utterly 
calamitous when the sightless leader has visions, and is under tho 
delusion that he can see. And these are exactly the relations which. 


refuwd to aJlow the speech of the Marine Minister to he 
wegrapbed to Loudon even in the Minister’s own words. If this prohibition could 
have assured the absolute suppression of that remarkable explanationTl should warmly 

aovemment. As this was lift- 

possible It bad merely the effect of a superfittous and damaging oommont. 
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am maa tlie dajfl of Qaeeii InbeDa, liava Bnbsiitodl between the 
mlata and the tnl^ Xhe mnlts thereaf airawtit large in ereiy page 
of oontenpQiraiy Opanidi hbtoiyi in e^eiy step of enooessire Spanish 
Goremments, in the dangerons mixture of wanton ngonr and nn- 
patriotio lioenoe whidi was meted ont to the colonies, in the paraljaation 
of all healthy enterprise in the Peninsnla, in the neglect of national 
intereats, and the step-motherly treatment of the army and the navy. 

The sixteen million illiterates and a majority of those whose modest 
literary aooomplishments entitle them to rank with the classes ” care 
nothing for politics and have bnt one fervent wish : to be allowed to 
.work in peace, to better their lot and the lot of their children, and 
to be permitted to enjoy as mnch as possible of the frnits of their 
own honest labour. For politics, domestic, colonial, or international, 
they have neither taste nor understanding. Cuba never aiiectid thi<» 
dass of Spaniaids in the least. The oolouial wave iie\er leaohed' 
them in any form bnt that of a mighty destroyer, whose human victims 
were more numerous than tho-ie of Aioloch, and whose cruelties (^Tceoded 
those of the old Mexican gods. These peasants are of difitorent 
races, they possess their own tribal customs and traditions intact, and 
the main links that bind them all in one more or less homogeneous 
whole are devotion to their reHgion and fanatic love of their native 
land. Their inborn mental and moial riaahiies are apparently of a 
high order, but owing to a deplorable lack of development have never 
beeto properly utilised and are, therefore, as the Schoolmen teim it, in 
posse rather than m esbe. 

The minoiitj of five or six hundred thousand are the politicians; 
the mighty Archimedes who intend to move the world, as soon as 
they themselves are cozily settled in snug little Government offices. 
For eveiy petty post in the gift of the Government, which brings in 
bnt t30 or £40 a yeai‘, there are from eight to twelve candidates 
impatiently waiting for the moving of the waters, and ready to preach 
the Conservative, Liberal, liepubiican, or Carlist gospel according to 
the outlook at the moment. The number of these trusty followers 
much larger than the loaves and fibhes with which the triumphant 
party can hope to feed them, and amounts in all to about 1.20,000 
men, with stentorian voices and minds open to pohtical conviction. 
Heretofore the Liberals and Conservatives divided the spoils of office 
in a manner so refrerfiingly novel and simple that one wonders it was 
never hit upon in other countries. When one party had had a fairly 
good innings, and the other had remained long enough in the cold 
outside, the principle of live and let live was always appealed to and 
enforced, the Government resigning on a pretext, and the Oppowtion 
coming in for a share of the good thbgs of office. To give an idea 
of the extent to which Parliamentary institutions have taken root in 
the country, I may say that it was the chief of the Conservative 
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gwetamMit in 8pi&. Mtndiy iadL ddtfatMUilJ^ 
to his own Cttbinst, nd plsosd ArSol!^ flitfmi 41 III iMdl The 
OouemtimbanBgluidnlMg s{iel) ol pomf^ «ul|| idUMiiag m 
of natoni decay, Sigiata deoland tint tmteto hi «lld Ui usny men 
were giren a chance of partaking of the imm apd iUtoi they wonld 
hare to organise a revolatioo. Thennpon SaAMr Oanom wnglit ont 
the Kicg, expired matters to kirn, and said ; “ EKl«, I will fomish 
the necessary pretext. 1 will ask yon to fd** >>« oonddenoe for 
ten years in advance, and you will naturally nfuea to agree to the 
absurd request. Then my CalnDet wiU‘raaign» and your Majesty 
will call in the laberala.'* And tbe plan was eartied out! This 
pueiile play, the co^ of which the wretched pet^e mnat^pay, is the 

at the time. A brief description of how this “ free md 
exitresBian of the enlightened ofunion of the country was^voke 
forieekB SCO by the Uberal Cabinet of Seuor Sagasta. whush a Spanish 
* writ^rlMe^blished w, typical of all elections, may prove instmctive 

^ ^he^uS, and in this puiticnlar cat-e .Stiior Sagasta himself, 
Iho Apostle of Liberal princii-les, who had been for 
tionist, decided beforehand how large a ms). nty ho needed, and this 
done, he coosidered'how the sea*aof the minonty should to dirtiibated, 
for a Kpaui.h ITime .MudM.r, like Xapoleon, leaves nothing to chanw 
-wherdectionsare in que^ion. Not only had the adversaiies to 
to counted but al.o weighed ; for it is not enough that the Minister 
should resolve to allow a certain number of Republicans, of UarUsts 
of Conservatives, Ac., to to returned, be must also detemine wtocU 
of iheni. It is a delicate task, but iwhJf olJh/f, and a I’nme^mster 
can only do his best j still, one would think he would seveiely draw 
the line at auti dynsstic parties But not at all. Dniing the reoent 
debates in the Cortes, after the disaster at Cavite, Count Komanraes 
taunted the Kep-.Wicans with having been snugly installed in their 
seats by the Gkivormpcnt of his Majesty the King, and with forgetting 
what they owed the Cabinet. Oonnt Ilomanones is not a simple 
unoflinal individoil: ho is the Alcalde of Madrid, who “iwesi e 
over " tho elections, carefully contrdUng them, and who oocupies the 
poBitlou of right hand man to the Minister of the Interior, which, bs 
the Nmimtl puts it, is the Central Manufactory of the Parliaments. 

** What will the country think of the Government ? ^ asks that org#®- 
« What will it think of tho Parliament in which even the very ftn^- 
dynastic oppositional factions owe their seats to Government favoar ? 

This, however, is by the way. The manner in which the deotions 
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•w viKTrieS oii( i« b; the Spmlih nrriter in amanner 
wbieb itij^ta lb* <)i»8tio& : la it right, is it loyal, is it mond, for a 
party oaU^g itseU Liberrii ip preaob Oonstitationalumi to tbe people, 
anil, having aoqnired pover ly the adivooacy of this doctrine, to drill 
and drive Una people, in defiance of the fondamental principles of 
Liberalisin, as if they were so many head of cattle ? The critic 
deriares that people who have no right whatever to record their votes 
are conducted early to the polting-lx)oths, where they vote, of coarse, 
for the Government's candidates. The real voters, taaght by painful 
experience, generally remain at home, their names being assumed by 
the others. If, however, a voter appears and insisis on exercising his 
right, he is boldly accused of having already given his vote, and 
therefore of a criminal attempt to poll twice over, is hurried oiT to 
prison, and a wearisome investigation is began. It may end in his 
favour, no doubt; but before it concludes he will piobably wish he 
were at the bottom of tbe Daad Sea. Itlany dee^avied electors arise 
from their tombs in order to record thf^ii adbe4u>n to the Government 
in oftice — or, at least, people aa-jumiiig the ninus of defunct citizens 
come and evoroise their rights without h^l oj liindTanee. The dead 
thus vigilantly watch over the welfjic of the living, which, strange to 
eay, is invariably and indissolubly bound up with the buccess of the 
^lovernment of the day. Mow it may be, tml piobably is, true that 
the p<>oplo are not yet ednc.ded np to the <stfmdiid which would 
*uihfy them to judge for themselves; but to .in uii'^ophibiicated 
Euiopeau muid it would eeem that to a t upon this supposition, and 
at the same time to di<a 00 urte eloquently on the coatraiy assumption, 
is unworthy of unj paity calling itselt Liberal or ethical. Nobody in 
Spain, howeier, has as jet declaied or felt that tactics of this kind are 
at all out of kee]Miig w itli the Lilieralism of SS Sagasta, Moret, and 
Gallon ; aud bpauiaids are by far the best judges of the question. 
Despite the doubtful ethics of politics and the low ebb of intellei*- 
tunl culture, if not precisely in consequence of theee, tho gift of 
tongues is possessed and cultivated by Spanish statesmen to a degree 
onknown in contemporary Europe. Eloquence of a high order is the 
one light visible lu Spanish politics, as pho'^phoiescence is tbe chorac 
teristic of decaying woods and forests. The Peninsult* possesses some 
of the greatest orators of modern times, whose rich aud varied imagery 
fl)ws softly, smoothly, soothingly over the fiiiesl int*»llectual sand 
without a single original thought to break the pleasing monotony 
Don Emilio Oastelar, the eminent llepubliian, for instance, or Stfior 
Moret, the Colonial Minister, who was the soul and brain of 
Sagasta’s Cabinet, is capable of holding forth for hours and hours 
upon, any subject under the sun in sonorous and musical periods 
which tickle the ears and hypnotise the minds of their mystically 
disposed hearers. Spanish politicians love eloquence as Midas loved 
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goUii wdtMrtvpteisgMtitedMUaina. Thef bm »»(« |it 4 |lk 
tin mat of ulatniiiniiinnhij j aad it suy wall bo doubtod vbollwa Mk tba 
pMMwnt aumMnt thMO is om iUtamftn of evan tlie ottar 

among the many poUtiGtaiui who daim to poema a panma for tha 
giave disorders of their ill^atarved Fatherland and ehmonr for an 
opportonily of experimenting with it. There is, indeed, one atrong 
man in the ooontry, a man, jpar one who knows hia own 

mind, adjusts means to ends, sees things as they are without green 
spectacles or blue ; and that man is General Weyler« Whether he 
also possesses the makings of a statesman it is as yet too early to say^ 
but it is hardly too much to afiirm that the very errors of such a man 
would probably prove more advantageous to bis country than the 
thorough realisation of the deliberate plans of the professed politicians* 
'^hose great artistic talkers whose mellifinons phrases are to thonghts 

the thinnest gold-leaf is to the TMOSt solid nngget of gold, have 
'• troveriK-d ” Spain for half a century, and to the stranger who desires 
to see the visible and tangible resultp of their administration, one may 
repeat the words of Teufelsdrockh’s epitaph on the monument of 
Count Ziihdarm: r/s imnnmniUnn, ’'—impoverishment, 

stagnation, hunger, ruin. Doubtless other nud more subtly solvent 
forces have likewise been at work, but a third-rate politician could 
and would have stayed their action ; and the immediate and proxiumlo 
erases of the national catastroph ^ are, \/ithoot doubt, the pohshed 
rhetoricians who painted with their richest oratorical colours the* 
sepulchres of mouldering bones. 

Don Emilio Castekr is a pet feet type of the political orator who 
would heal a nation’s ills with magniloquent words, as Uishop Berkeley 
sought to cure all human disorders with tar> water. Like the onco 
celebrated I’ico de la Mirandola, he has written countless volumes in 
folio, in quarto, and in octavo, which might with average precision be 
labelled: JJr omnibus nhun *t ifnihisilaut the numorons sup- 

plements being entitled “ ruiidiporaena,” History, poetry, romance, 
politics, theology, art, and science have all been whipped by this latter- 
day literary confectioner into oceans of sugary cream, an infinitesimal 
quantity of which cli ys the critical palate.* This professor, politician,, 
and poet was for sonio time Minister of Foreign Aifatrs, and once 
attained the high dignity of Chief of the State, with results which will 
not soon be forgotten in Spain. 

Seiior Castelar is an out-and-out Bepublican, and he speaks of hia 


* 1 s hlH Life, hifl Goftias, his. 

*** c History of ( i\iljsation during tho Fiist Five Centurion of (Uiiistianlty 
I o^aits of Luroppaii C< Icbniif h (Semhianzas) “ Souvenirs of luly History of 
the llepublioan MovemeU m KurojK^, “The Iltligious llevolntion “Historical 
n of a Heart;’* “ Historical Galleiy of 

MSifn of Piogrehs “Political and Hooial Questions ;'* 

“The Kansom of the Hlave • Letters on Unropean Politics, “ Ac. His work on 

• ^ comparatively small compass than could 

06 oonveniently corrected in two bulky volumes. 
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AMMttt wab iifttosd pridd of a poUtteoI Ptooolans, who has 
dboomod aa importaiii tinith whuA is dasljiiad to save and ennoblo 
hamaiiity* The one infidliblo noatnim for all the ills of Spain is the 
Bepnblieaii tom of goTemment. Kor does Dcm Emilio mean a 
Bepnblio Jike that of Sparta, or even after the model of that of 
Switaerland. By no means. His principle is, little causes and great 
effects. So vast and thanmatnrgical is the virtue of the mere form 
that it alone would safSoe to reform men, morals, and manners, and, 
to use a hackneyed Hibemicism, transform arid mountains into smiling 
valleya He would change absolutely nothing but the form. Last 
. year he explained his views on the subject to a French friend of his, 
who made them public shortly afterwards at the risk of their being 
plagiarised by others. He said : ** Spain is a Republic already. If 
one day it shonld fall to oar lot to bestow upon it this name, vc sJmhf 
Uaw nmjthiiuj as U ts, and would merely accord to the President 
certain executive rights over aud above those which th(' Kiug 
possesses.” * That is to say, Spain is snfTeiing rr)ni misgovunuieiit, 
from adminiotrative corruption, from iucorapetent statesmen, troni 
financial exhaustion, fro'i the wani of a clearly defined policy, Jiom a 
vast nosology of political diseasoa ; but they wi’l all vanish as a^ the 
waving of a magician’s wand if, instead of calling the country a 
monarchy, we give it the nickname of Republic, and speak of ttic nilei 
as President ! And Don Emilio Castelar is one of the most hnlliaut 
lights among the contemporary politicians of the i’eninsula I 

Another eminent Spanish statesman is the famous Pi y Silaigall, 
whose ardent Republicanism is of a shade apparently very ditter- 
ent from that which Seiior Castelar advocates; but whether it is 
more or less ladical is, i f(ar, a (jnestion that others must decide. 
Seilor Pi y Mai gall has fn#ju»*ully as’-ured his eighteen million feJlow- 
conntrymeu, win so knowledge of technical terms and of Cl reek roots is 
presamably very limited, that the Republic which, in his opinion, 
could alone save the country ought to be based upon a compact which 
must be synallagmatical, bilateral, and commutative.” If it bo all 
three, then his countrymen may sleep peacefully in their beds at 
night, confident that everything will prosper in the best of pcjlilical 
communities. Pi y Mai gall was a member of the Cabinet at a very 
critical period of contemporary Spanish history, and one day coming 
into the conncil room, he announced to his oolleagnes, in a sod and serious 
tone of voice, that he had something of great urgency and transcendent 
importance to submit to their consideration. The Ministoru l(>olred 
anxious and listened. The orator then informed them that he liad 
lately been forced to the unwelcome conclnsion that the Mohammed^ 
Mosque at Cordova belongs of right to the Moors, and ought in 

* Gaston Kontiei . “L’Espagne en 1897 ,’ p. 184 . 
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liw&tj to be reetoi^ ki t))AiVk Ijjf UMM IIMMMMM 
aotB of joetice wbioh, however umpilmbtii M ikh ieM^y 

ledouad in the long ran to tt^e mOk of the wMbh 

posseBses the courage and the int^^ty to mtmfiiA IbotK j 1%e 
State at that time not beitog fimnded on the ajnaidiagtfetM^liSet^ 
and comzDutAtire compact, tamed 0 deaf ear to the ptopoaal of ite 
faithful servant, and went on to oonaider the corrent qaeiiiona of the 
day. Another of the pBare of the BepaUicaai party ii Sehor 
Salmeron, who has played important parts in the grand political drama 
of Spain in the fadle and florid manner characteiiatio of moat Spanish 
Btatfsmen* This eminent orator was once called upon, in his capadty 
as Secretary oi State, to Fign the death warrant of a condemned 
criminal Like another very famous Ilepiiblican cf Arras in Prance, 
Sc nor Solmeron hesitated, refa^ied, tendered his resignation, and left 
his colleagma in a mo^^t embarra sing position at a very critical 
juncture. liobe«pierpe, it is true, got o\ er this raoibid tenderness very 
cpuckly, and berarae as it were to the nianner horn ; but Sefior 
Salmcron, who hfs since had vciy little experience of affairs, is 
presmnaljly of the same opinion btill 

Statesmtn of this calibre might sucdssfoUy govern places like 
I'ltcii’rn’s Island or p )s^'b!y TMatob llefmbhc, but a sorely afflicted 
cjuntry like Spun hns little to hope from their principles or their 
practice The know exactly vhat if? going to happen to England, 
Fi uce, Eurojie, th-** world, in a hundred or a thousand years, but are 
stoue Idind to the ’mnioent dangcis that threaten their own country 
to-day ond as^niiie *] e form of nation d calamities to-morrow. I was 
especially struck with a curious mstinco of this abnormal short- 
sightedness jo^t befoic the piestnt war bioke out. It was at the 
beginning of April T called on iStn^r Castelar, whose eloquent 
articles in French reviews on the pohtuaf situation were jast then 
b ing spoken « 1 as masterpuces of stj le In the cour*e of conversa- 
tion I bioached the subj<»ct (»f the coming war Dm Emilio started. 

* War?* he said. “War,* I repeated. “Between whom?’* 

‘ Between Spam and the United States” I answered. “ If a, ha, ha I** 
he laughed Tien growing suddenly ‘^e? ions “ Utter rubbish!” be 
e^o^imed; ‘ cxcu''e me, but the thing so absolutely impossible, so 
completely inconceivable, that I cinuot give it another name. I 
refuse to enteitaiii the notkui even as an abstract possibility. A 
war between Spam and the United States is impossible. Take my 
word for it* S u tr Castelar’s feelings, a few da^s later, may have 
re<*embled those of the American general who, doriog the War of 
Secession, having sought to take a certain fortress in the South and 
failed, came back to the House of Ilepresentativ^B, of which he was a 
member, and there made an elocjaent speech, showing very clearly 
that the fortress in question was absolntely impregnable. The highly 
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pBietm of M#qr ^ M jiurti received hf 

BreeidflM Ui^iBiGbh wxmti^ff Aet the fcrtresi wee telm wiiih littib 
te to tM i M W e flet l to Pendoxicel tboagh it may appear, it ig none 
the leec ^tnia that the cacise of the djnaatj gaioe Umoit aa much 
throngli the oppontioa of ihe BepabthMms ae it loses thxoogh the 
advtwaoy of its friends* 

The liberal party in St>aiO| many of whose leaders graduated in 
the Bepabiiean or Bevolutionaiy school, difiGsr from the regular 
BepubHcans only in being much less unpractical, in being '* wise in 
their generation/’ and in never refusing to make friends with the 
Mammon of Iniquity ; and from the Conservatives they are distin- 
guished in this — ^tbat they reject with holy horror the illiberal and 
old-fashioned principles preached by that party, while imitating and 
even intensifying the utmost rigour of their nnti-ljib»'ral practices* 
Anything more brilliant, humane, and hollow than the phrases of the 
Liberal party, anything more plausible or more daugeroas than their 
diplomacy, anything more speclons and ruinous than their financial 
schemes, anything more loyal and compromising than their defence 
of the dynasty it wonld be impossible to frame and difBculr to 
conceive. A foreign diplomatlbt with whom I lately conversed 
characterised their work as follows • They assumed tlie reins of powi r 
at a time when the insurrection in Cuba was at its last gasp, when 
•the means of trampling it out in a few short month«' were at their 
disposal, when it was still possible and even easy to confine the misunder- 
standing between Spain and the States within the limits of diplomacy, 
when not a saspicion of danger threatened the dynasty, when the 
finances of the country were of being placed on a oound and 

stable basis, and when a Mew and prosperous era might have been 
inaugurated. Yet within than si's months they had deliberately 
abandoned all these ad\ jintages witljo^t receiving anything in return ; 
had submitted to what all Spain ha^ unauimously characterised as 
unparnlloled humiliations; had den^^unced the most loyal, devoted, 
and successful Spanish general as a cruel assassin ; allowed a t'*usty and 
respected diplomatist to be ins dted by the Yankees, and then punished 
him in order to please their country’s enemies ; had condemned the 
colonial policy of their predecos-^rs es inhuman and rapacious ; had 
prostrated themselves and the kingdom at the feet of the American 
war party till the statesmen of the Hepublic had good reason to expt^ct 
from them any and every concession, however humiliating, they had 
laughed to scorn the idea of a war, and cracked daily jokes on the 
subject with lively correspondents; they hod refused to listen to the 
advice of generals, admirals, and journaJistB to see to the defences 
of Manila; they had withdrawn large numbers of troops from the 
Philippines; they had declined to purchase coal till its cost rose to 
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over 850 per oent.; they hid imfibtmi j ^jji iMh 
*'BmA for Spunr they hid Mllid tmirhBe 9mi^d[ 
peice; they had eolamily inKiiM thaM^ fo Dmi pee|A% Mid When 
dire defeat was annonnoea iiitaid» they ^^dootored*' the idWil 
deepatcliea cadsiii« the tmei^peotbg popilalioii to gi irOd irith 
«Qtbasia^m at the alleged defeat of the enemy ; they tomained liatleea 
spectators of the Exportation of the people's food, and prodalmed 
martial law when the hangry wretdlies oomplained of liimiiie; they 
sought to raise funds by ruining the finanoes for generations to come, 
and thus sowed the ae^ of a future dnl war which may seat for 
srer the fate of Spain. If the country had been in a state of utter 
anarchy it could not hare fallen an easier prey to the enemy. The 
700 brave Spaniards who lost their lives at Cavite remind one less of 
men killed in battle than of human holocausts hewn to pieces on the 
altar of an angry god. The sin of King David in sending Uriah the 
Elittite to the forefront of the hottest battle/* in order that he should 
be killed, wa^ a trifling peccadillo in comparison with the orime of 
ruthlessly sacrificing the gallant Captain Gadarso and the best blood 
of Spain. The {^ame view has be^n expressed over and over again, 
even by such Liberal organs of Madrid as the Imparciftl dnd 
‘•ay nothing o! the prOhS representatives of the other 

parties. 

What Is abbolulely certain, however, is that the Liberal Cabinet 
whrAly reversed the policy of their predecehsors, not on the merits of 
the ca^e, but becaa&o of the overweening confidenoi* they placed in the 
sncces of their own diplomatic action. The resBons for this childish 
seU-tinst are various, but chief among them is the exaggerated 
inijiortance which Sefior Gullon, the Foreign Minister, attributed to 
cerlaiu counsels and opiuioiib olTend him by foreign diplomatists. 
The Spanish ** statesman/ like all Spaniards, is endowed with a high 
degree of inborn tact, which is an invaluablo quality in a professional 
diplonutist, but, imperiect'y acquainted with foreign languages and 
ppoplet, and incapable of reducing the various “assurances” and 
‘ iiiliaifliionb ” of French, Austrian, llussiar , or other statesmen to a 
1 tmin<'u diplomat denominator, he ib tempted, and frequently 

led, to coubtrue th» I.- words m the sense that best harmonises with his 
or.ti tlumghts and whhes. Undoubtedly Europe desired to avert the 
ARi* — each country foi reasons of its own — and Seilores Moret, Gallon, 
and Sagasta concluded that where there’s a will there's a way, There* 
fore they adopted the policy of carrying out Europe’s snggestions. 
The rjuehiion whether Europe could and would bhare the responsibility 
for the cmsecjnences, if the counsels proved inefficacious and the con- 
sequences disastrous, seems never to have been serionsly considered. 
Yet it would have been ordy natural, statesmanlike, and patriotic to 
. make ready for war. The United States were preparing with a 
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Wigittoe, tliMe nAb m $oqiiiiixMl #{lli the United Status 
it wee W 17 ther, taig bdbte the aK^leded, dwt % Arbiter of 
petee end w«r wee Ihe peo|^ thet% end Wdier Ofoiend Woodford 
ttor Preddenl MieK3nle7i and that the feeling of the people was 
strongly in fevoor of war. The Spaniih Government aleo lost mnoh 
owing to theoboamstance that certain of its diplomatic representatives 
afaroad are jast as nnaoqnamted with the langaage, onstoms, and 
psychology of the people in whose midst they live as are the states* 
men who have remained at Madrid. 

1 had the honoar to converse with Sefior Gallon on the snbject of 
Oaba and the United States about a fortnight before the war broke 
out. He was optimistic, buoyant, and jovial. The impression he 
left on me was that of a very healthy, happy, and clever tight-rope 
walker who, when standing over the Falls of Niagara, allows himself 
to dip and hang down by l^is feet, just to give a farther proof of the 
thoroughness with which he has mastered all the tricks of his calling, 
and to indulge in a pleasant laugh at the nervousness of his audience. 
He was still, of coarse, a firm believer in peace. Some days later — 
in fact, almost on the eve of the departure of General Woodford- - 
the frame exhilarating buoyancy prevailed at the Foreign Office, 
where, as I have reason to know, it was fully expected that i« 
three or four days more, at the very outeido, everything would be 
peacefully and satisfactorily arranged with the United States I should 
not have believed it possible for sane men to entertain such opti 
mistic views st that ciitical moment ; but it is impossible to doubt the 
fact, seeing that it has sine*' be»n publicly confessed by Seiior Moitl 
in the Spanish Tongre'^fr, and has imfoMnnately ilso been vouthod 
for by tho massacre v»l f'ei M^\eii hundred brave Spaniards at 
Cavite, for who‘e efhcacious defence uu « t ip a preparation was 

made ^ ^ 

The Government vhich tliua hind) I t ^loundh'&ly believed m 
peace and staked the national existence up m the correctnefes of this 
huperficiul forecast could hardly be expictid to conduct war with 
much confidence or any euccess. It is ps) choloprically interesting to 
note, however, that it was not tho coufidenc* which was lacking- 
inerely the grounds to engeudor and the facta to jnstify it. Seiioi 
Sagasta’s Cabinet actually expected victoiy in tho war with the United 
States ; and yet they knew much more ab )ut the lamentable condi 
tions of the conflict than outsiders ever suspected. But they axe hrm 
believers in miracles. Take the defences of the Philippines os a>i 
instance. Foreigners knew little or nothing about them, but Seuoi 
Sagasta's colleagues, the l^fininters of War and Marine, were well 
aware of the bitter truth. They knew, for example, having been told 
over and over again, that the approaches to the Bay of Manila were 
provided “ with the same defences which the first discoverers of the 
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cotintEy had fonnd when they airived there iOO yeimii i||!0. XHm to 
last August, ” says Admiral Don Joaquin Lasaga^ ^ there WM M one 
mngle cannon, not the Aalleat defensive or oSemsive wk there. 
Everything was and everything still b in its primitive oonditlMi: for 
nobody has given attention to this vitid matter.’* * Eveiyhody who 
had studied the subject knew that the entrance to ICanila dOvU be 
rendered practically impossible by erecting heavy batteries on the 
coast of Mariveles, Corregidor, and Punta ^stinga. ** The defences 
of Oavite consist,” says Admiral Lasaga, “in a weak andi nnfiniahed 
rampart, deficient in gnns, and in a naval battery at the extremity of 
the arsenal, with four Armstrong gnns. This is the best that we have 
to rely upon. At the extremity, Bangley, a battery b being constructed, 
which was planned at the time of the Carolines conflict, and b not )et 
finished.*' + 

liStters had been written to tbe Government, artiobs had been 
published in the press calling upon the authorities to put the Philip- 
pines Into a satbfactory state of defence. But in vain. The Govern- 
ment pledged their reputation that peace would be preserved — which 
was quite permissible — and they also staked the lives and fortunes of 
thousands of Spaniards on that event, which their fellow-country then 
hold to have been less permissible. The press, re-echoing tbe wishes 
of the country, then ofldled upon the Prime Minister to part with his 
colleague of the Marine, whose perfect urbanity and childlike rniiW are 
ddightful and refreshing qualities in tbe mbm of Madrid, but hardly 
suffident to enable faibi to conduct a naval oonllLct with the United 
States. But Sefior Sagasta only smiled with that ourious smile of 
bb suggestive of December sunshine in a Siberian wilderness, and 
held fast to the Minuter of Marine. 

Then came the news of the approaching naval combat at Cavite, at 
which, as the Government was well aware, Spain's squadron consisted 
of mere wooden sheUs provided with guns which were but toy pbtols 
as compared with those possessed by tbe enemy. It was also aware 
that torpedoes could and should have been placed in the Bay of 
Manila; that mines should have been laid down to contest the 
approaches, but were not ; that search-lights diould have been pro- 
vided, and that, none of these things having been done, the impending 
engagement would be less a naval battle than a ruthless, needless 
slaughter of brave men. It is difficult for the average European tO' 
fathom tbe winding depths of the oflioial mind in Spain. What is 
certain is that when a Deputy, Sefior Gasset, mentioned the defences 
of the Philippines in I’arliament on the eve of the engagement at 
Cavite, the bland and good-natnred Mari ne Minister arose and said 
that he had left nothing undone to render those defences what they 
should be, and that “ very shortly the splendour of victmcy would 

^ Of. la Oormponiema de Enpatla and El Naamd, May 11, 1898. f Ibidm. 
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bar»t {orth mi fllottke the ooa&tfj " And people beHenng him^ wer»« 
co&Boled^ fer they ate more eaetlj playe^pti than a pipe. It cannot 
be donbted that the Minister himself was convinced that the Spanish 
sqnadron wonld triumph over the warships of the enemy, for we have 
bis word for it. And on the fateinl first of May, when the bad 
tidings were received in Madrid, the Ministers reading the telegram 
athwart the ro8e.ate spectacles of their hopes actually interpreted it to 
mean a victory over the Yankees I The two newspapers, M 
and El JTtraldo, however, made the true significance of the dibpatih 
perfectly clear. One Cabinet Minister then went off to soothe his 
suffering soul at a bull-fight, and another set about drawing up the 
** official” account of the engsgement tn ifutm Di lidt i m ioriho eciificB- 
^Jiou of the provinces. The Censnre suppressed private lelegiams, and 
the ministerial dispatch was so cleverly worded that the people ot 
Havana, as well as the inhabitants of many towns of Spain, lan wild 
with patriotic enthusiasm at the signal defeat of the Yankees ! Why 
this was done nobody ever knew, but it can hardly be attributed to 
childlike nantU on the pait of the Ministers who are the cfficia) 
repfesentatives of the political party which boasts its love of light and 
truth. 

Forty-eight hours after having prophesied the victory of the Spanish 
squadron Sefior Bermejo, the good-humoured Minister of Marine, 
rose in Parliament to tell his tale. He had been attacked by the 
Republican Seuor Salmeron and the Carlist Senor Lloren because 
the victory ” which had resulted in the total destruction of the 
Spanish squadron was not quite up to what he bad promised. And 
the Minister’s explanations were very clear and e.\haustive. He said 
that the Bay of Manila could not be protected at all, and his colleague 
of the War Department added that the ships fought at such a distance 
that the land batteries could not reach them, and that it would take 
lung years to mount effective guns on the coasts. The Iflariue 

Minister also laid great stress on the important fact that it would 
have been worse than useless to lay down torpedoes in the Bay ; and 
in his peroration he added that he had just sent 150 torpedoes, which 
were mm on their way to the Philippines ! In jolly good time 
too ! ” exclaimed the Deputies. He and they seem to have forgotten 
to underline the fact that the torpedoes which were worse than useless 
before the ** battle” was fought should have been dispatched aftei 
was over and there was nothing more to defend. The Marine 
Minister publicly regretted that the entrance to the Bay is six mileb 
broad, but he quite forgot that the island of Corregidor and the posi 
tiong of Bl Fraile and La Monja shorten that width considerably. 
The OoDgresB set to work then to discuss the question not of imme 
diately hindering the recurrence of similar blunders during the war, 
but of distributing responsibilities: Seuor Salmeron and the Bepnb 
VOL. unmit . 3 K 
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licaoB Bcouaed the monarchy of having oanaed the diaaeter; the 
Ministers accused Providence or nature, which had formed l3)ie mm^rance 
to ^lanila Bay in a manner unfavourable to cheap and ei&ctive 
defence; S»^uor Bomero Bobledo asserted more truthfully than 
opportunely that the Liberal party was to blame; the Parliamentary 
rrmjority declared that either nobody was to blame or else that it 
could only be Canovas del Castillo, who is mouldering in his grave. 
Meanwhile the average man thought and said that life in Spain will 
never again be worth living nntii all those parties and institutions 
which, having taxed the much-endnring peasant to the level of famine 
for the defence of the kingdom, and squandered the money in bribery 
and corruption, and brought the country face to face with political 
rnin, were themselves once for all swopt away. A military dictates 
who would purge the land of politicians sulTering from rhetorical 
catarrh and worse taaladie«, and would govern with a firm hand and 
a clear head, was often and often prayed for by bonest men who 
carod nothing for politics or parties. 

The Liberal party in general, and the hlinisters Morel,* Sagasta, 
and Gullon in particular, have, competent Spaniards affirm, succeeded 
in giving the couj) (k grace to parliamentary institutions in Spain by 
reducing them acl ahsanfauK As I have already pointed out, the par* 
liamentary system was never seriously applied in the Peninsula, where 
it is said to have been little more than an agency by means^of 
which some 400,000 hungry men were enabled to satiate their appe- 
tites and support their families at the expense of the haid*working 
population. Other knowledge and ezp^enoe of the system the 
Spanish people has had none. Year after year youths fresh from the 
Universities, where sciences, modem languages and bistoiy are known 
as mere names, arrive in Madrid, nothing in their pockets but their 
hands, and nothing in their heads but clap-trap phrases; yet in a 
remarkably short time their pockets are filled with pesetas, and their 
heads crowned with parliamentary laurels. Most of the members of 
the Sagasta Cabinet, which drifted into this lamentable war, were men 
of talent and promise, who thus came, saw, and conquered fortune. 
Until they obtained office after Canovas* death, parliamentary govern- 
ment had been a huge farce ; they speedily transformed it into a 
tremendous tragedy. 

It was these pseudo-parliamentary institutions, and the statesmen 
who presided over them, that prepared the way for the rdbelUon. The 
rising of the Cabans had been foreseen. It was provoked by tiie 
home rule speeches of Spaniards like Maura, and fostered by the 
orifflinal laxity and licence, rather than by the sevaiily, of suooeirive 
Spanish Oaptains-General, who foolishly gave carte Uanche to the 
restless natives to organise the movement with care and foresight* 
* Late Colonial Uinieter and tke ebanpion talker of the PeaiiiiQla* 
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Thas General Salamanca had allowed Maceo, the rebel chief, to return 
to the island, where he once forgot himself so far as to threaten 
General Chlncilla that he wonld betake himself to the mountainB with 
10,000 rebel infantry and 200 mounted men, and proclaim the inde- 
pendence of the country, if a certain sum of money were not giren to 
him. The General took no moasim^h to pi event him, but connived at 
his seditious after-dinner orator}, whiVh ra, General 

Polavieja, a soldier of tho militaiy bHi*M>l of Wejler, expelled IVhceo 
in 1890, but was punished for hia rigcMir by the Madrid Government, 
which recalled him at once. General » revep-otl the policy of 
his predecessor, and allowed armed baiuhs to rhout, “ Long live 
independent Cuba ! ” in the Btre*'t« of 11 wanii. llis own physician, 
a native, assured him that the Cubans were about to strike a decisive 
blow for separation, but the good-humoured General still remained an 
inactive spectator, on being assured that the delnge would not come 
until he had shaken the dust of the island off his feet. These things 
seem incredible to foreigners who have b'eu daily assured that 
Spanish oppression was intolerable. Oppression there was none, 
merely corruption, hut neither was there any system. Abuses were 
numerous and disgusting, but they were zealously perpetuated by the 
Cubans themselves. It is an eloquent fact that, of all the officials in 
the island of Ouba^ only 20 per cent, were Spmiards, while tho 
remainder were natives. Force and the appearance of violence were 
what every Spanish Cabinet was morbidly anxious to avoid at all 
costs, and this was the rum of the kingdom. 

When the insurrection broke ont a little over three years ago, 
everybody except the Spanish " statesmen ” felt that the beginning of 
the end was at hand, and that, unless speedily suppressed, the rising 
wonld spread, thrive, and culminate in the loss of the last of Spams 
American colonies. It was well known that the ouo tnergetic ofUcer 
who could be implicitly trusted rapkUy aud effeotirely to stamp it out 
was General Weyler, the Marquis of Tenoriffe. But the General was 
not a persona grata in the highest circles of Madrid, whereas Martinez 
Campos enjoyed their implicit confidence and favour. The latte, 
therefore, was despatched less to stamp out than to talk out the 
insurrection, somewhat after the manner of Brownings Ogniben, 
with gold as an aid to the arts of suasion. 

That Weyler was never liked at Court is a misfortune for Spam 
rather than a discredit to the General. The reason is intelligible, 
and instructive, and characteristic of all parties concerned. When 
Spain was a republic, Martinez Campos, Weyler, and Daban were 
appointed to various commands by tiio Government, whose orders 
they solemnly bound themselves to carry out. When, owing to the 
agitatioa of Oanovas del Castillo and the violence of General 1 avia, it 
toaue obvious that the days of the Bepuhlic were numbered and 
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PHnce Alfonso was likely to become king, many poUUciane turnedl 
their backs iiix)n the setting, in order to worship the risingj sim* 
But Martines! Campos, being a soldier, was not expected to take- 
sides in politics* As a matter of fact, however, he did, feoddenly pro* 
claiming Alfonso XII. King of Spain, and having him acclaimed by 
the army. Wejlor, who was no more a Republican than Oamiws, 
snbonlinating his views or sympathies to his duties, and adjusting 
his action to his pi*omises, s^t out, in obedience to the commands of 
his superiors, to resist Campos and Daban and their adherents. lie 
wa«« well aware at the time that the Republic was doomed, and that 
ho could not bitter serve his material interests than imitating 
Cam]>o^ arid seceding to the Alfonsists, nor do his career more lasting 
h.4rm than by remaining faithful tt> a (loverntnent that could no 
longer pmhh nor reward. Rut Generdl "Wcyler is a straightforward, 
chivalrous, and resolute nniu, iivho would fidlil his promise faithfully 
to the archilend had ho the ndsfortune to bind himself to 

that personage. 1 oitunalely the novernment disappeared before tho 
two cominander*^ nitt, and blcK>dahed \\as thus avoided. In all this 
Weyler behaved as on ideal soldier, whose first law is obedienqp t</ 
the commands of his lawful superiors and fidelity to his oath, and 
his conduct seemed to deserve the hearty approbation of all Spaniards, 
without distinction i>f party or class. He would have resisted the 
establishment of a republic under Alfonso XII. with the same deter- 
mination, had he received the order to do «:> ; for he is not a politiciau. 
The average monarch, however, being human, is more disposed to 
reward personal attachment to himself, whatever its underlying motive 
than fidelity to an abstract principle, however disinterested ; and 
Wejler's loyalty to bis superiors and courageous discharge of hh« 
duties have to a large extent contributed to deprive liis country ot 
services at a titne when those services would have been ioestimablo 
and their lo«<3 has certainly proved irreparable. 


Martinez Campos, on the contrary, has ever since been an ofiScial 
guide and a prophet laureate to the reigning dynasfy, which Im IlfiM 
in some sort, acquired a claim to share the aureola of kia 
successes, without, of course, contracting any of the gnwO 
bilLty attaching to his disastrous failures, Suave inaneM% i 
tact, a practical knowledge of the seamy aide of hUttSit 
the ficldeness of friendship when opposed, to 
uatrostworthiness of promises when Acfr fslftltti|ii|^ i 
eaorifioe— he has ever prudently the 

diplomacy rather than courted the donMM "" 

at the dkwe of the first great Ouban 
yett%lmtanieathein^ 
fimlte IRivetioM to advantage) and iii%^ 
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ft aeembgly deBoite end, at the cost of mere money instead of human 
iWw, This sttocess, had it proved as durable as it was brilliant, would 
have endeared the military diplomatists to all true friends of humanity 
throughont the world. But, unfortunately, in affairs of State no less 
than in trade, the cheap is generally the enemy of the good and last- 
ing. By treating as friends the insurgents, who had destroyed 
millions of hard earned Spanish money, and lens of thousands of the 
youth of Spain, he lessened their lespect for the mother country; by 
giving them rewards in mrn#*y \^liich were di imd to the heroic and 
patient soldiers, he unwittingly put a promiuin on disloyalty and 

inaurrectioD, and disheartened the profestional defenders of the 

fatherland. It is not surpiising, therefore that the great rebellion 
was speedily followed by the fjtuna (little war) which in 

turn was succeeded by the insurrection oi to-day, jMl Spaniards 
naturally folt offended as soon os they di^covired that the military 
system of Martinez Campos imposed enormous burdens upon the 

patient defenders of the State, and reserved all the pil/es for the 

oloured rebels who did their very utmost to ruin Spain. The nannlly 
i^uartlculate soldiers complained that they w>ie bung tioated Jika 
<memies of their country, while the unscrupulous insurgent were paid 
*)T pensioned as public benefactors. 

Another example of thio curious system was given diiiing 11 o MehPa 
troubles which arouse between Spaniaids and Aloorp. Ceueral Martin* / 
(Jnmpos was also dh patched to Melilla for the ])’xrpf«»e arranging 
tlie matter peacefully. And he succeoded. II ^ ihivalr} towards the 
*memy was unparalleled, and, many of his (ountiymen erroneously 
add, unpatriotic. An iD«>tance will enable the under to form an 
independent judgment on the system. A Moou&h ^^py was wont to 
visit the Spanish camp in the guise of a p**dlar tveiy day, takiug 
note of everything he saw and inquiring alw^ut Uio things which he 
did not see. A Spanish ‘'jUlIet serving in a ciuivLt battaliou dis- 
covered the i<»le the Iilohamraedan wai playing, and felt strongly 
tempted to deal with him us Ulysses and hw c miiades had dealt with 
Dolon ; but, on pecond thcuulitH, he cont«nttd himself with lopping 
off the spy's eais. The "Mxir doseived act udiug to military rules, 
to be summarily shot, and (leneral Weyier, had he been in command, 
would have unhesitatingly ^hot or hanged him. General Martinez 
Campos, however, for good reasons, no doubt, ordered the execution 
pot ^ spy, but of the Spanish soldier. And it was duly carried 
OQt» to the wonder and delight of the Mohammedan^ and to the 
intense disgnst of the Spaniards. In this and anatogons ways 
(General Campos got the better of all the enemies of Spam against 
whom he had been sent. It was in this my that he came, saw, and 
conquered Garlists, Cnbans, and Moors* Hts eervioss were nalnrally 
resorted to again. 
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B?«ybody felt that the present Oaban insnrreetioti wm hmA to 
be the last) and that Spain's snooess or faflnre in qneUing it ttnst 
determine the fntare of the kingdom* Martuum Oampoa veemved 
i^rtr Uayirhe, therefore, to end it as speedily as he oottidi and the 
Conserratire Government of Oanovas del Castillo refrained fiom hamr- 
paring him in any way, as he himself has sbce pablidy admowledged* 
It should have been stifled withoot a week's delayi or a tmoe of 
mandlin weakness. For there is but one way to put down an 
insarrection of any kind ; and when the insurgents happen to be 
cat4hroats, inoendiaries, and dynamiters, over and ab^e, it {a 
neither opportune to delay nor wise to modify it* Martlnes OampoB« 
however, went to wmrk with amnesties, pidavers, parleys, appaals^ 
promises, and all the stock-jn-trade of his military diplomaey. If 
Marti, the white rebel chief, had lived, General Campos mightpoasiUy 
have snooeeded in bnying him over to Spain, for Maoeo, the ooloored 
chief, was jealous of Marti ; but the rebellion would have gone on all 
the same. The insurgents were not serionsly molested the Geuaral, 
and therefore they increased and mnltiplied, received food and ammu-^ 
nition from abro^, organised a civil and military government in iho 
island, appointed prefects," compelled the peaceful inhabitants* to 
contribute food, fodder, horses, lodging, medicaments, and even to 
serve as scouti postmen and spies, and inaugurated the work of 
reconcentratio " for which General Weyler was afterwards made 
responsible. Martim/ Campos himself confessed in writing: “The 
Government did not hamper my action, military or political, in the 
slightest degree; I ha'^o not succeeded in employing the means and 
the vast powers which were granted to me, . . . wor hayf I himUreif 
llu irar fiow y))(iuh ,7 lo prumne'^ ulmh rcvtauud qnu,t dimny th* 
ten years of the Jot t n h Ihotif * 

This is a very damaging avowal to have to make, whether the 
person pleading bo a general or a diplomatist. But it is far too 
vague to convey to the outrider an adequate idea of the state of 
anarchy in which Martinez Campos left the island. His interi^}i^ 
Bjccessor, General Marin, describing to the War Minister the weak- 
ness, confusion, and helplessness of the Spanish authorities, expressed 
himself as follows ’ “in the Province of Pinar del Rio especially, 
all officially organised bodies have totally disappeared." 1 

General Suarez Valdes, in a telegram dated January 6, 1896, gives 
a most lugubrious account of the situation and outlook in Cnba» 
Among other passages, the following is interesring : 

** Fnitbex details 'wliioh I intended to communicate to your Excellency 
have not amved, owing to the difficulty of communications, wbiph tn fact 

* Extract from a caMegnim addiosbed by Eartmea Oami^os to the PreBldant of the 
Oonaeil of Miniaters (Casovos del Caatillo) 
t General Marins' report to the Minister of War, Jannary‘22, 1890. 
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THB WIN OF SPAIN. 

donetMiHinth* iib^ The telegraphs are all cut. and destined to be cut 
as eofm as repaired : tW work with difficulty on the main lines, and 
]}l^ or not at aU on the branch hnee. Eren the Southern Ohble suffers 
mterrnpteons owing to the wires being out that connect Baiaband with 

iiipVftna« I . • 

The rebels, praofcioally masters of the island, established a civil and 
militaiy government there, which, had General Campos remained a 
little longer, wonld have pat an end to Spanish domination altogether. 
Ihey divid^ Cuba into six provinoes, with prefects, sab-piefects, 
govemors, &Oe &c., almost all of whose dnties were identical with 
crimes. These officials were bound to extort salt, sugar, medimnes, 
arnw, ammunition, &>., from the peaceful farmers ; some of them to 
issim passports to inhabitants desirous of going from one place to 
another, and all of them to incorporate in the rebel forces every man, 
armed or unarmed, who should dare to travel without such passport. 
Besides this, they had to burn down hoases, wreck trains, and blow up 
harmless women and children. 

At the prefectures, workshops were constructed for the manufacture 
and repair of arms, bombs, infernal machines, cartridges, saddles, 
sword-belts, shoes, Ac. &c., and those inhabitants who were known to> 
possesB skill in work of this kind, were forced to give their services to 
the rebels. The post maintained spies and messengers in the towns 
ooonpied by the Spaniards, and many of the peaceful inhabitants 
were pressed into the dangerous service. The country 
pdople, who for the most part cared only for their fields, their cattle, 
their harvests, and their agricultnral produce, were forced, by means 
of the most barbarous kind, to ally themselves with the insurgents. 
Thus, they were not allowed to cultivate what paid them best, but 
only those kinds of produce wbicli were calculated to serve as food 
for the coloured fighterb : the farinac'eous yucca, for instance, malanga, 
bananas, &c. The prefectures »x>|)oiDted a ** body of victnaHers," 
whose duty it was to vihit the farms of the neighbourhood in turn, 
and to collect tribute in kind. The losses of the insurgent forces in 
their skirmishes with the Spaniards had also to be made good by 
those same peaceful inhabitants, who were unceremoniously pressed 
into the rebel army, and horribly tortured to death if they refused to 
enlist, or deserted. And even when they obeyed all those orders with 
alacrity, as was generally the case, they wera not by any means sure 
that tiieir goods, their daughters, or their lives, were safe from the 
avarice, the lust, or the vengeance of the coloured men. Faimhousts, 
manufactories, huts, were frequently burned down by the rebels, not 
only because the occupants were supposed to be unfriendly, or even 
because they were suspected of being lukewarm in the service, but, in 
many cases, the dwellings were reduced to ashes solely because they 
were too near a Spamsh fort or too far from a Cuban prefecture.* 

* Cj, the “ Memoirs of .Vntonio Gonzales Abreo.'* 
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lie Moving extract from the infetmctions olBoially gjiren to Ifte ' 
inanrgmit prefectfi and aob^pref^ hj the Provisional Qovenunimt 
^1 enable the reader to anderatand the determinatbn of the rebela 
to force every inhabitant of the island to join in the revolt 'against 
Spain : 

'^OiicukrA 1. IbpubHc of Cuba. Govornment Council. Delc^tion. 
Forthepurpm of impioving the service of the piefectures and sub-pre- 
ii^ureSy and in order to intiodaoe better order into tho sei'vicos of the 
ReVoiutiOD, 1 heroby give you the following instruct ioob * \ou will make 
clear to all the inhibitants residing in your zone the obligation imposed 
upon them of working for the Rovolaiion, calling theii attention to the fact 
that once they live under tiie protection of th#» llopublic, /4f»/ ru r ronsiderfd 
♦o !tc goldiers c/ihe liberating anny . . At all times )ou are invested with 
the righto! utihbiugtho individuals of jour <!one in everything connected 
with the seivioo of tho prefecture or snb-piefeclure, vvllcresih no excus< 
rthitover on their piirt in admis-^ible blugg^shlvs^ v\ill not be allowed 
un»Vi Hity pretext, and all thobo inh.ibit \iith who, m your juigmoitt are not 
•h'siiabicin this place, will luiv e to leavt in seventj two houis, for which 
purpwt } oil w ill give Uieui iiotict* in .kIvaiuc . . Wlun Ihi* juefoits or 

sub-pr »ects deem it oppoituue, the> vmII fonu eoinjunit* ot iulnbitants foi 
the pui]»ose uf ^ hghthig ih camlhs^ • dtstio^ing Iiom^cs, giunaiie*', lailway*^, 
teletfcu.lis, telephones, uf lifting t it tie .md of doing .inv thing els<' that may 
stM vif cable tor the Hc\ olut ion % * * 

The means by which the jnutjuo^ ur peaceful farmers of the 
mteri^i were forced to become rebels &ie faiily well known by this 
time O’ho follo\ung letter will belo to reiMll the»r., and at the parag 
time to 1 'veal one of the abundant souuts of the stream of 
(nbiiif ^ whoso number and safleilnga has beeu laid to General 
Weylerft charge. The 1 tter, bt' it remembered, was written by a 
"ebel ofticial n^smed Bubiu ♦o the Prefect uf Siiiidad on July 2 , 1896 : 

“ Mj deo Jjuis, - Three diV'. ag > the wift nt fienifo JtdbaM c une here - 
Uabiba who was taken jirisomi along with ilafail Goii/alc/, both mcijaus, 
le^pcctablc and laboiioos 11 k/ w#ie aircstcd h\ Knihjne Pwer, who 
iccus. 1 them of mi ruuj th emf » ntf/, i The poor ludx came 

to impl/at Brigadier Dneasse to Ikm husbmd We here know what 

their unt nviable end had been Ma\ t tod l»e rnoic dul to thimi, ;/ then ven* 
guilty 

*‘To ittuin to tins wretched ladx who is c inliai iab‘*(.d with foiii bltle 
hildren After hmng eaten all the animals on the faiin there lomained 
out two o>ws tLit had recently cihed, and thchO wc 1*0 Mipi living the food 
Kii tho ( hililien when Eninjue }»exo/ came and took them away. And as 
if all tms were not enough to punish the faults of hei husband— if he realh 
committed them on tlio following day the ncgio Floics camo and took 
away her sewing machine She has now no other remedy than to ask for 

wWieis " ^ ^ Rpanieh 


Sach was the state of tbiogs in Coba which General Martines 


+ Phi? farm houses and villages. 
olci^aSiSiSlf ” algnodlxJrtorfiaiitlago 
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Ompd6 teqa^aUied to hk luootaor, and wUoh the Prime Minister, 
Chaom del 0^O| resDlved to pat an end to. TheSpaniflb Govera- 
<nent liad girei General Atartines Oampoe fall liberty of action, and 
the General had tried his band at diplomatio arts only. Th^ had 
piroy^ not merely aseless but disastrons ; for the signal sncoesses of 
the insnigents had led American jingoes to esponse the Oaban cause 
more warmly than erer before, and had indaced or compelled more 
peace-loving Americans to contemplate independence as possible, and 
look forward to autonomy as absolutely certain. The relations between 
'Spain and the United States became somewhat strained in consequence, 
for the latter country seemed resolved to make the insurgents’ cause 
their own, to the extent at least of gnaranteeing home rule. And 
herein lay the evil of diplomatically toying with a rebellion which 
should have been crushed out at once. The difficulty of neutralising 
its results was enormous, and was intensified by Spanish Liberals, 
who euconraged the rebels by their ill-considered speeches but the 
Government set about it in the right way. And th#* leading idea 
entertained by the Premier, which has never yet been fiven to the 
public, Spanish or foreign, was this. 

Cauovaa del Cabtibo, tho only SpanMi Alinister who hod any 
eerious claims to be considered as a statesman, perceived that Martine?; 
Campos had let things go much too far, and so far indeed, that it was 
impossible to repair that Generafs errors, and that Kpain could never 
ajtain hope to recover her old position In Cuba. Home lule of some 
sort was, therefore, become a necessity, and indeed the only alternative 
to war with the United States. The Coban-i were not ripe for 
Plutonomy, it is true, but then the (pestion had to be considered, and 
solved, solely from the international point of view. And Canovas del 
Gastillo rcbolved to gi’ant flie measure and avoid war with the United 
States. (‘II tliH other band, them was also the possibility of 

civil war to be provided op ilnat 'it home: civil war resulting from 
popular dissatisfaction at suoli vast coucessions being made by Spain 
to Cuban rebels, just at the moment when the rebels were victorious, 
and also arising from the economic collapse which was to be feared 
.after the war, when the Cuban debt, repudiated by the autonomous 
islanders, would exhaust th«^ fiuunc'al ro'-onrees of the Peninsula, and 
result in bankroptpy and ruin 

The solution of the difficulty which suggested itself to Canovas del 
Castillo, but was known to very few even of his most intimate political 
iriendSy* may be briefly sketched as follows : the insurrection must 
€rBt of all be cruriied out completely, and the rebels brought to their 
knees. Then the fullest degree of autonomy compatible with the 
suzerainty of the mother country would be offered to them, in return 

* Canovas del CastlUo was assassinated in the month of August last jear at Santa 
Agnsda. 
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fiior A d 0 (^d agreed to by the Antonony Ge?enuae&t irhee^i|qr 
ielaijLdeni ehoold tahe over the entire Onbaii debt, leaving Sp|h& vjtb 
a burden which, however heavy, woold^at kaet be beaeable* 

This was Canovas’ plan in outline. 

1b General Weyler he confided the first half of the soheme, together 
with the ardaons task of crashing the ibbelficm. And everybody 
knew fall well what that meant, for General Weylet^s naine was a 
programme. He had taken part in every war wsg^ by hii ooUntoy 
sinoe he first donned the military uniform, and war oondeoted by him 
was worse than a plague, a famine, or an earthquake. Not than he eter 
overstepped the line of demarcation that divides wantcm craaitf 
from legitimate war, but that he generally touched it His vigour 
was invmnably extxeme; but I am assured even by his enetoies that 
injustice never formed any part of it Numerous instances prove that 
he was idways fair to his enemies ; and one or two cnrioos atoties 
make it clear that he has been extremely exacting from his friends 
and relaitions in matters touching military service. From what 1 
personally know of the man, I honestly believe that if in waV'^lame his 
son and a private soldier committed an act of disobedience, he would 
consider them both merely as military men, and the only difference lie 
wonld make between them would be to puniudi the officer more severely 
than the private. This is no mare phrase, and one, at least, of the 
concrete facts underlying the statement has, to my knowledge, 
provoked the exclamatbn — on the part of a civilian — ** That man has 
no heart, he is a cast-steel soldier ! ’* It occurred to me at the 
moment, that if his country had many more such heartless soldiers, 
and if his Government possessed the wisdom to employ them, Spain 
would not be in the straits in which she finds herself to day. 

Weyler accepted the mission, reached Havana on February 11, 
1896. and energetically set about reorgamsing the Spanish forces 
which, to use his own phrase in his report to the War Minister, were 
need of a thorough reform.” ile found Cuba in a state of 
demoraHsation, the extent of wnich may be gathered from the follow- 
ing passage of one of his reports : 

“Oii the day of ii> ai rival I was unable lo luform tJio auihoiities of the 
Wond that T had onteied upon the disrhfo'ge of my duties for lack of 
telegray>h wires and of nulways in working order- -a train fiom Havana to 
Batabono tarrying rations and ammunition had just fallen into the hands of 
the tmeiny. The principal Irridges on all the railway lines had been blown 
up with dynamite, and the stations bmned down by the relrel masses ou 
their rapid passage oeioss the island. The patriotic spirit of the Spanish 
element was so ciushod and broken that, despite my character, I doubted 
for a moment of ii»y abilitj to raise it.” ♦ 

Onba, in fact, was a hell paved with the good intentions of Martinen 
Campos. 

* Weylers letter to the Minieter of War, dated Feb. 20, 1896. 
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THE RUIN OR SPAIN. 

WeyWB [dan of canpugn was at once oomprehensive and effective. 
Tto frequent Uttia skirmisheS) which idways worried and occarionaily 
deounated the toopi^ were to be sednlonsly avoided ; the insiirgenta 
were to be attacked wherever they were concentrated in considerable 
nnmbere, and when routed, were to be pursued with energy and 
perseverance. They were to be split np into three groups by means 
of the trochas,* and at all costs hindered from combining. They were 
to be treated as the inhabitants of a city are dealt with during a 
siege, and prevented from receiving supplies from any and every 
quarter. Therefore the paeificos, the inhalants who at one time had 
been neutral, but from positive sympathy or abject fear had, as we 
have seen, become valuable allies of the rebels, and rectyiiccrUradoB in 
the insurgent sense, were henceforth to be brought within tiie sphere 
of Spanish influence and rendered harmless. AssaBsins, trains 
wreckers, dynamiters were to be summarily put to death the moment 
their crimes were proven against them, and no mercy whatever was to 
be shown them. 

In all this there is nothing inhuman, nothing barbarous, nothing 
more than every country and nation has done over and over again-— 
sometimes, indeed, with accompaniments which smack of the tradi-- 
tions of Dahomey. I am not now concerned with the general question 
of the ethics of war, which most Churches are able to harmonise with 
the purest forms of Christianity, but am simply comparing WeyWs 
methods of patting down a rebellion with those in vogue among con- 
temporary Christian peopW, mcb as the Belgians, the French, and 
the Germans. And so far np my knowledge goes— and 1 have slowly 
waded through whole reams of ollicial Spanish documents, and taken 
other measures to enable me to form a judgment — ^Weyler's system is 
more strictly in accordance with the usages of civilised warfare, and 
far less cruel than any of the othets. lie found the panjico^ partly 
massed in places within the rebel sphere and wholly devoted to the 
rebel cause ; and he resolved to bring them within Spanish influence, 
into which a variety of other causes likewise contributed to drawthem> 
independently of his deliberate action. Mere rebels he did not shoot 
in cold blood, but sent before a specially constituted Iribun^ : assas- 
sins, dynamiters, and train-wreckers he summarily sent to the other 
world, without, however, causing even these the slightest needless 
suffering. In this way he undoubtedly put a good many coloured 
Cubans to death as murderers ; but no European nation, in time of 
war or peace, would have hesitated to do the same. Coloured Cubans, 
when engaged in rebelling, are a curiously cruel and savage race, if 
one may judge them by their professed maxims and their deliberate 
acts. Without seeking to justify or excuse the lamentable lack of 

* The troohaR whioh Gen Weyler had practically 1o reconbtract were fortifiLd Imca 
rtmning athwart the island from shore to shore. 
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a is aUBoolt to peniss the l^hg sstosot trm 0ui 
** J'eSWd of Uilitaiy Opersliotts^ nitboiit iro«u9siri^ ultp m««i ftMii 
jt neoeflsaiy to i&TSJQt a psfsonat devil, so lontg: as lmaiittMi|i 
live and thrive upon earth. 

The joarnal which deals with the opemttona” of the Voitheni 
Brigade of Matensas oontabs a namber of dty watries laegtag ftom 
March 1 to October 19, 189$» h signed hf the 8ecNr^M7> Bogelio 
Itoqne Hemhndea, and bears the imprimatur of the Brigadier, Joed 
Boqne: 

‘‘March 9. — Between Bolonilron and Gijna volleys were discharged at 
tlie passenger train. Tlie mochinen'^ of the |ilautation of Diana was com- 
liletely reduced to a* lies, and a gieat qtmntiiy of the angar cane of Santa 
Filomena. 

“March 11.— The sugar cane of the colonies of Olano, Atievido, Tnnidad 
de Hernandes, and put of the Centra) Santa Ron, near the villago of 
(Tnion de Reyos, have been totally buined 
“ Maich Iiav<‘ been wholly burned down the buildings and a great 
ti[uantityof the sugar cane ol the eolonies H.ni Benito and Diehoso, belonging 
to the plantation Rloies 

*• Apiil 4 — ^TowanK c\emng of this d.n. and with the previous disiriW 
t<on of the ioices, mensuKs weie Itiken to bot file to the plantations of 
fhe folloning Andiea, Dnni, Atie\ido, l)oloIe^, Ktratoga, Manuelita, 
<Uhiieb, and the Mlldgi uf S m Miguel de ios Bafio^. 

‘‘Apul f» With th( cxteptioi oi D.axin, Dolous, and AndreiU, wheie 
thi< weie hostile dobuhiucnt ,the other plmtationsweie destroyed. In 
\iejt Beniieji thu«< e^'t d»h4nmnts of \icluahweie pillaged and burned 
lown 

* May 0 lli\e b(<ri buimd down the loloiiieh of (Janibilla in Navajos, 
and tho'-f of Santa ^ utf lii m Gijua. Aho burned to ashes the marhinety 
of the pi mtalion unt lu Coiral FaUo, in I all the green held of the enst 
ind ol Lensa de C’astanei . 

‘•August lU 0/1 fl /i/f metre iioni tJie btalior, ‘Ciimeu, weie phiad 

ft/e tombs ulth (hfH/fniite for ih tiako from Nucojas to Jagitet/ Urandk^ 
Tiwh n/ttre tjav/ Oinmu oj) rath am/ jmt>sf/o/fr Cfni/Wfe^ (hmageiK 
BriL'adiei Ror|U€ made two (hirgra asiiinst llu dei ailed tram without 
< fleeting its <aptun, becaiiNO the .iinioni platul (aiiiage^ was meicly 
deiailed (rot blown up; Oui lo-s^ ^ one kilhd, ono dangciously and Ino 
'ligbth wounded, foui boihes kilkd and f!\o wounded The p’Css estxmat^H 
that there uere pmiUfo j ommfe/s of the tuh// voumJ/ft am/ lu rt, 

“ August 12 At A M , at theeuive oi ( antabi la . 1 m hrmh vtth 
- lomds of f/jfua/mti to hlj/r ap t/nio In m ISavnj.is, lhi(>w]ng it ofl‘line, 
ml Cvusiiig consideiabh dainagv to it 

August 24 — Biigadki lio(jue went <o the Avorkhluips of Sa\aua Giande 
•o t/f/f) to inaufifLUiun m/ anftmiaiov for f tj/loene bombs 
*• Septembei \ — Llntn aatomaifa wmivJadui'fd'^^iiX be tried first time 
“Octobei 2 — Ihigadici KcHpie left woihsinop mth te%\ automata and 
'lochrmk earplosivisl^ 

On dynamiters of this stamp mercy prod aces the effect of oil upon 
fire. General Martinez Campos had tried it and discovered his error, 

hJ k” ^ '**^*' ‘win Imd one canuigc frpciiillj piofcctcd against “inddeots" of 
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M)3 Ui eonBtifmm iNiU Iiave xwna to doptort lib Uimder for genoo 
to ooue. Genexol Weykr, wlMoerer ho oonght memben of 
t hiM d^oodiiog brigadea, rrfaaed to coaler thou «• piisoiieni of 
«wr, OF oaything bat ootlova, and had them hnniodljr enoated. If 
be wa* wrong, then it was wrong to pat down the rebellion, and it 
is immoral to resist anjr and every enl by means of force, Uriolenoe 
be ever permissible, and if capital panishment be ever defensible, it is 
under provoeation and outrage like that describsd. 

His method proved eminently snooessfol. The insnigents were 
split np mto three bodies, which were farther dispened into small 
groups, hindend from oo-operating, defeated whenever they assembled 
in nnmbers, and deptived of the invalnable aasistanoe of the 
pa<\fieos, who gradnsUy dii&ed out of tteir sphere and became 
feromenti-adm , the civil and military rebel government of Cobs 
became a mere paper scheme once more, the insargents lost heart, 
qnarrelied amongst themselves over morsels of food, horses, and even 
boots, and were speedily preparing for the worst. When Weyler 
arrived in Havana, in 1896, Maceo, Gomes, Sanchez, Banderas, and 
otper rebel chiefs were the real masteis of the island. They went 
practically whithersoever they wished, and found no array to offer 
them serions resistance — ^no let or hindrance anywhere ; they provoked 
periodical panics in Cardenas, Cieufuegos, Sagua, Pinar del Rio, and 
Havana, destruction and bloodshed everywhere maiking their passage 
Havana itself was more like a mty in a state of siege than the seat of 
government; the public equates were turned into drilling places, 
heavy guns commanded the avenues and approaches, the tramways 
after sunset could not m<ive without miliUiy escorts, in a word, the 
capital of Cuba found if iio easy ti-k to defend itself and to mainlnin 
Spain's la‘-t foothii’ in thi island. 

Weyler, having Rrst reorgnnised the army, separated Gomea from 
•Mnwan^ by means of the military lino “ Mariel Majana," shuttiug up 
the former in Pinar del Rio, and then set abont attacking them sue- 
cessively. Before a twelvemonth had elapsed after his arrival theio 
was no longer a rebel army in the island, from Pinar del Uii to the 
Troeba of Jucaro, nothing, in fact, in the nature of an orgamsed 
force — a few groniw of brigands, without cohesion, demoralised, 
disheartened, despairing. On the other hand, agricnltural wwk had 
begun on large plantations and ettates, the tobacco harvest bade fair 
to prove abundant, the peasants oame in, asMng for arms with which 
to defend their property from strolling brigands who have existed ami 
thriven in the island from time immemorial, hospitals were founded,^ 
and the work of re-establishment of order was moving rapidly apace. 


* itisimuossiblemtliisarlKU to (Tiwnss WeylnStreatment ot the 

I have best to get at the tmth ot the asttei, but ^ baling made inmirifa 

on the^t, Ums data at iny dispositien »< lo contained mwely in documnit' I may 
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The rebels themselra confessed their defeat. 1 have before me a 
letter which the rebel Colonel E. Jnnco wrote to his Qenerali dated 
May 25^ 1897, annonncing that he has taken over the command of the 
Brigade Colnmbns : ** Bat the troth is that what I have received is 
not a brigade, bat, judging by the paucity of armed men it oontaios, 
end the terrible demoral^tion which I notice in them all, it is a 
little group of armed men.” The once famous brigade of San Joe6 de 
Bamos, which inflicted terrible losses on the Spaniards, was reduced by 
Weyler to twelve crestfallen and hungry men; of the brigade of 
Trinidad its colonel wrote : ** The demoralisation here is terrible. 1 
for my part find no support in the chief of the brigade. Every day 
two or three men desert. The forces suffer enormous privations. 
There is no cattle, no victuals, and we are for days together without 
food.” The brigade of Sagua consisted of a few fugitives hiding 
ulong the coast. Narciso Oomez del Olmo, the rebel Director of 
Las Villas, draws a vivid picture of Spanish successes and Cuban 
•defeats, adding that he needs a pair of boots to enable him to put ofi* 
blowing out his brains ! 

Triamphant, Weyler pledged his reputation as a soldier to the 
i^vemment, that in March 1898, not only would the last lingering 
traces of the rebellion have disappeared, but that he would place at 
the disposition of the War Minister 50,000 disciplined troops for the 
purpose of taking the offensive in the war with the United States, 
which even then, he felt convinced, was unavoidable. He was not 
initiated into Ganovas’ plan of conceding autonomy to the Cubans in 
•return for relief from the jointly guaranteed Cuban debt, but the 
work he was on the point of terminating would have cleared the 
ground for either and eveiy honourable solution of the problem. 
Meanwhile, however, in the mother country events were succeeding 
each other with vertiginous rapidity, and a few eloquent politicians 
were making their mark by steering the Ship of State straight for the 
rooks, while the man who had undertaken to save the colony and the 
metropolis was being attacked more fiercely than the blackest traitor. 

The truth is that Cuba had never had a day's tolerable government. 
And it was now a mere field for experiments. It was not even 
expkited intelligently. The best customers of the Cabans were not 
the Spaniards, but Americans and Englishmen. A Havana cigar cost 
ieEH in Hamburg, Hew Turk, or London, than in Madrid or Barcelona. 
Spain invested practically no mon^ in the country, all of which is 
undeveloped, and some provinces are still practically virgin soil. The 
Spanish Bank in Havana, desirous of rairing two nuUion dollars a 
couple of years ago, applied to the Bank of Spain in Madrid, and 
applied in vain. American capitalists, however, subscribed the sum 

. «ay, however, that so far as they go, they show that Weyler mu oonsiderata towards 
those wretohed people. Of eraelty 1 f oiiad ao ttaee. 
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in one hour. Bat if Spanish enterprise was lacking, Spanish 
eloquence, nostrums wrapp^ up in first-class rhetoric, were to te had 
in abundance, and theories of model colonial government became as 
plentiful as blackberries. Reformists, assimilationistB, autonomiats, all 
had their pet schemes and ventilated them freely. Many persons, 
like Sefior Sagasta and Martinez Campos, had adopted and rejected 
two, and even three, sets of opinions in succession, each one of which, 
while they advocated it, was calculated to regenerate the island and 
make it a paradise upon earth. 

Suddenly Sefior Moret, a cultured politician of remarkable power 
of expression, prepossessing appearance, and fine feminine intellect, 
attracted universal attention by an eloquent speech delivered at 
Saragossa, in which he laid it down that home rule for the coloured 
man of Cuba would instantaneously heal that colony of all its ills. 
Sefior Pi y Margall would go further, and also confer the boon up m 
the Indians of the Philippines, who are niean while bnsy chopping oil 
the fingers of their Spanish prisoners one by one in the leisurely way 
characteristic of the inhabitants of warm countries. Now the most 
onjihusiastic home rulers oi Great Britain, fiom whom Sefior Moret 
drew liis inspiration, would unhesitatingly admit that whatever other 
people may be ripe for aubtnomy. the inhabitants of those two Spanish 
colonies are decidedly not. They need a ti?m, inflexible, paternal 
government like that of Dr. FfUncia in Paraguay, which would treat 
rhem as boys are dealt with in reformatories ; and not merely for a 
generation or two, but permanently. For degeneration, physical and 
moral, is one of the inevitable results of the climate, and home rule 
would be os baneful as the concession of full liberty of action to a 
colony of lunatics. 

Sefior Sagasta, who had built many a golden bridge between con- 
tradictory opinions 'ind oonllicfiog parties, and had fearlessly traversed 
them all, accepted tins bold view which he had always vigorously 
combated until Senor Moret, whose judgment he highly valued, had 
made it his own It was forthwith raised to the dignity of a funda- 
mental dogma of the Liberal doctrine, from which practical conse- 
quences would be drawn as soon as that party returned to power. 
Meanwhile that same party made itself the echo of the series of 
terrible charges of wanton cruelty preferred agaiost General Weyler 

two organs of the Madrid press which, brooding over certain non- 
political wrongs unwittingly inflicted upon them by one of that com- 
mandeFs service orders, had inaugurated a terrible campaign against 
kirn. 

The press of the Uuited States has been severely blamed in Spain 
lot inventing harrowing stories of General Weyler's atrocities.” 1 
am unable to say how far American journalists are to blame, but I 
have no hesitation in affirming that the reproaches lavished on the 
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ibMiga pm were i»ore Mif Ammi Igf tbi M #atM jfivmk WbMi 
lA attack and sopiditd^ »oli oxiljr (£0 ^^jallow joiinialt^ of ih^ 
Sutesj bafc even tbe r^bel leafletoi with obcmdant meteviafai fi)r tiio 
most damaging indictment agamst Qenemil WejJer in jpartienlCTt and 
Spanish role in general. If the charges advanoed by the Madrid 
organs were nntrne, then the drcnlation of those calnmnies was moro 
than nnpatriotic, for it proved the most powerfnl and effective ally the 
insargents ever had. If the accnsations were well founded, then all 
the practical conclusions drawn from them by Americans, Cnbans, ai.(i 
Spain's enemies tfaroughont the world weie convincing and nnanswer- 
able. 

However this may be — and I hivo aheady stated my own convic- 
tion — Weyler, who was king daily (ompared with Don Pedro the 
Cruel, Ivan the Ttriiblc* and C01 nt Muravuff, thequeller of thePolibh 
inburrection, was thoroughly chaciedited. Everything be did and 
everything he left undone vvas alike a crime. The coloured Caban& 
needed affection, corfidence, fiepdom to rule themselves and accom- 
plish their ** mission " , and Sjamsh LibeiaJs alone conld carryout 
the programme. Canova:)* vie lent death haviig bioken up the Cou 
servative party, the Liboials received last antumn the reins of power 
which they had so aideutly desired, and they at nice set about 
realising the Uidlennmiii. (leneial We}Ier, who had practically 
crashed out the lebel ifr, recalled in disgrace. Hw return ti 
Madrid, howev ft, was -^^ui phonetic of the tni d of healthy popular 
feeling m the }*ehin<*nS \Vhtu Maitioez Can pos had come back the* 
year before, the bt^ eta oi I>Iadi 4 .d weie lined by the muniupal guaxds. 
whoBo duty it wa« U ]i event the diplomatic General from being 
insulted and mobb^ d. And the effort was not accomplished without 
the effhsiun of Janadu blood liVejier, when he returned, although 
some of the most w idely circulating journals of the cajiital had left 
nothing undone to decry hiiu found it difficnlt to escape from popular 
ovations whirh weie oigani^ed in his honour all along the ronte. 

Sc nor Sagasta, the Jiiberal Premier, left the conduct of the colonui> 
policy entirely in the bands of the eloquent and prepossessing Seuor 
Moret, who had Mhvered the BOul-«^tirring speech of Saragossa on 
home rule for coloured men, while Spain’s relations with the outer 
world were shaped by Sutor GuUon, a first-class rhetorician of tho 
same sohool. General Weylex besought the Government to bear in 
mind that war with the United States was already in sight, and to- 
make the neceesary preparations. But the Marquis of Teneriffe, 
being neithei eloquent nor a politician, bat merely a soldier and n 
patriot, was smiled down in the nr %utor ulita ctc^pulam style. General 
Blanco was dispatched to Cnha to preach there a gospel of peace and 
goodwill to the rebels and trdin-wreckers, who soon became a power 
in the land again. Dapny de Lome, the Spanish ambassador at 
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«tewMd of ilie Goqpel ; the denrei of the United States were granted 
almost belbre thqr were formnlatedi and Ministers at Madrid plumed 
themeelves on the ingenuity with whioh they were checkmating the 
Government of President M‘Einley. Weyler alone persisted in his 
prophecy : It is a question that will be settled^ not over the green 
table of the Foreign Ministry ” he used to say, but over the breakfkst 
tables of the Yankees who read the * yellow journals ’ of New York/* 
Above all thin§^, Weyler implored the responsible authorities to pre- 
pare for war, however certain they might feel of peace. But Weyler’a 
warnings were scoffed at like Oassandra’s prophecies, while the Liberal 
Government went forward rejoicing — to the catastrophe. 

Concession followed concession — ^for war was to be avoided at any 
and every prioe. Home rule was granted, without any provision 
having been previously made to relieve Spain of the burden of the 
Cuban debt, which amounin to £100,000,000 and is guaranteed l^the 
Spanish Treasury. This was a woful mistake, fraught with terrible 
consequences to Spain, for the Cuban debt uill weigh down the 
hapless kingdom like a millstone round the neck of a g^ swimmer 
who has fallen into the sea liven lepudntion cannot help the 
country, for the good reason that the debt ib held principally in Spain 
itself. But war was to be avoided at all costs, and even the risk of civil 
war was overlooked. The llnittd States set about seriously preparing 
*fbr tbe conflict, but the diplomatic chess-players of Madrid were so 
certain of their superiority in the game, and so blind to tbe fact that 
the best diplomacy was powerless to arrest tbe march of events, that 
they refused to follow the example of their enemies and look to the 
defences of their colonit^s No thought was taken of the defences 
of Manila, Cavite or ou\ othei place of importance there or in the 
Antilles. Two days before the war tbe Government still believed in 
peace, and two days after (iVneral Woodford’s departure it still hoped 
for European intervention 

The Cabinet, which had neither foreseen nor prepaied foi the war, 
remained in ofiice after it had been declared, and even interrupted 
the sittings of the Cortes, aud divided the attention of the country in 
order to make certain changes in the Ministry which are alleged by 
tbe Liberal press to be more igieeable to the party than helpful tf 
the State. The journals, Liberal and Conservative alike, compkin 
that while all Spain is bieathless with anxiety, the Cortes are busy 
listening to most eloquent discourses on ancient history. It is very 
characteristic of Spanish politicians that Refior Moiet should have 
become most obnoxious to them all, as soon as his home mle experi- 
ment proved a failure, and that when he arose and delivered a very 
eloquent discourse in its defence, its very enemies applauded and 
congratulated him Such, however, is the curious temperament of the 
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toaei Nwo toe artist** And not even a fiebrew piopliet voald 

ventoie to forecast toe horosoope of each a peojOe in its present 

emiMurraasments. 

The one thing certain is that Spain lacks a statesmatu Had she 
prodaoed even a second class politiciAD at any time since the reetora* 
tLon, she might have attained enviable prosperity in isolation or, had 
she preferred it, might have played a considerable part in the politics 
of SaropB. With her undeveloped resources, her respectable fleet, 
her admirably traiued marine«, her heroic soldiers, and, above all, her 
possession of the Philippines, she might have obt.i'ned powerful allies 
>n infinitely better terms than Italy received, and would not have 
oll^psed as the Italuns have done. But all these natural and 
trqmred advantages were thrown iwa}, and she remained without 
tttue friends, without commercial, agricultural or industrial progress, 
vegetating from day to day, squabbling ovei wretclied questions of 
parochial interest, never once utili*uug any of her nnmtrous resources, 
and pnniahing those among her own sons who would have raised her 
up, until to-day she stands face to face with rum 

In all probability Spain has lo«>t for ever not only Cuba but the 
Philippines, the possession of v^hich, if properly exploited, might have 
been made on Open Se<>am'> to prospeiity and political existence. Hex* 
credit is destroyed. She is (^addled with the Caban debt as well as 
her own, and no loni er po&se^ c the wherewithal to pay the interest 
m the coupon^. The little induatiy and trade she had have vanished , 
cotton mills and flour milh are closed, ller money has lost nearly 
*>0 per cant, of its pui chasing power at the very moment when her 
people aie deprived of the moans of earning it Breadstufls are 
become scarce, the pinch of hunger is felt throughout the kingdom, 
d'ssatisfa'tion is being manifested in tangible and dangerous forms, 
and martial law has been appealed to. And at this moment^ says 
&V Nmimal, ‘'the Congress is eigoying the clever jokes of Seflor 
Ssgasta about the Afinisterial crisis and roaring with laughter.” 

^ On one side of tiie Atlantu , sajs diiotlier paiziotic journal, “ there w a 
Maiino Miniatoz who rrm un*^ at his bureau day and night, and a head of 
the State viho somctimis refuse^i to go to bed more than once in fortj -eight 
hours, in oidor to awiit news of hib counfeiy's fleet , and on the other side a o 
have Hinibteie who, having received the terrible news of the holocaust of 
Oavife, go oil to e hull light This signiflcant contrast contains the germs 
>f tho future history of these two States ” 

The question as to how all these difficulties will be met and eolved is 
itself insoluble. Some press like Jmi Namnaly whose views 

are untainted by strong political sympathies, call for a military dictator- 
ship, and consider as the future saviour of his country Qeueral Weyler, 
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ins that) thiTaUa d ptobantmal ^tatataa m an.” Most 

jouHi to that iiw daya of idl <lia “ poUtieal " partiaa are 
over fVii» £ona. Sme foir iadivUtiala in the higher walks of diplo- 
taaer propheiiy fi» General Uartinea Oampoa the rdle of a Spanish 
Moaea, who will lead hh ooontiymen to the Promiaed Land. They 
land hia great poliUcal experience, pointing ont the fact that he waa 
a member of moat parliament^ and non-parliamentary partiaa 
^luring the past qnarter of a century. In tenth, his exporience 
' ia AT«Apt,w«nj : in 1874 he anddeidy oppcaed hia Goremment ; 
nttempM to proclaim Don Alfonao King of Spain, but Med. 
On the point of bebg arrested, he waa saved by the intervention 
of the War Minister, who pledged himself that the General would 
remain loyal in future. Towards the close of the same year, however, 
he repeat^ the offence, and waa condemned to death. In the Mow- 
ing year Don Alfonso arrived, ascended the tlirone, and soon afterwards 
promoted hia champion to be Captain-General, and sent him to Cuba 
to ,make peace. A friend and snppotfer of the Conservatives, hn 
supported Canovaa del Castillo, the leader of that party, as Prime 
Minister in 1881. Soon after the fall of hia Government he espoused 
the cause of the Liberals, and became a member of Sagasta’s Liberal 
Cabinet, where he remuned until August 1883. In 1890 he left the 
Liberal camp and joined the Conservative party once more, becoming 
President of the Senate. On his return from Cuba this year be again 
shook the Conservative dost off his feet and jmued the party of Seffor 
Silvela. 

Geneial Wejler, on the other hand, is only a soldier whose services 
to Spain aie very gieat, and might have been infinitely greater. 
But not only was he leculled at the very moment when he had 
almost aooomplished liis task, but he ha»not since been permitted to 
serve his country daring the war, although Ae publicly and privately 
requested ti> be allowed to draw his sword in the oawae of 
And yet he is admitted by all parties to be the most experienced and 
vigorous general in the conntiy! lie has been accused of detn 
-designs because he kept aloof from aU poUtioal parties and 
that he dow or leaves undone is exempt from the harshest oensniw. 
Many of his countrymen consider this treatment as one of the many 
ryrnptoms of the dire political disease which has eat«i into the 
and will not breathe froriy until be has obtained a 
w^ will enable him at least to alleviate the terrible iui«»i«.j pi 
wh^ country is bound to undergo, and which he was deliberately 
dundered from avertbg. ^ 
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The Editor lias leoeiTed a cofflnnmoition from tlio Ooardiatii Of the ' 
Sonih DsUia Union ehaBenging Hie aoooraogr of certiin etataments 
vaib \if Ibe. and Tti hm is their aiifrihi is the April 
aiuidM of ihii Bimw, pp. S?6, 677. ISmOnaidiisiii^ilbnot 
ikiMefiuASOperiMsttfihehogfBa&dgfrbareontimei^ 
the MflaSSiion being that (duldren istiuB ho^itil ««, admitted 
from thnbr hmnei asd didbged when onrad. TTtagr aap Niat the 
ISfr aUldres b the infiimat; an nndet the eiia^ 
OMpeaperaadataDtibn' . asinaeandtbnepiiidofiolalai tha^ « 
IfrS pni^ is the girV achooi m edoeited, sot hp "one eerttfied 
teadin, a ifo, asd 18 panper a^nta,*' hot I 7 fpor female teaders 
from the Kaliooal Board of Edooatum, asd are taught aewisg, 
kOittisg, ooOhisgt and lansdr; work. desj that 85 infanta 
ate isrtnoted % a duld asd two pauper womenj and quote the 
fanoiahle report of the Inspector aa to the teacher of Ihne inftsta. 
They deny the atstementa as to the general diaraoter and appearance 
of the girli, and lay th^ get good placea and give aada&otion. 
With regard to the boyii they say that not only cclina hot fnrnitnre 
are made by the boys in the carpenter's abop, and that masy ere 
tanght agricDltmal work, tulmog, and ahoemaking. !Qie Mtor 
cannot, of ooone, go into tma matter, bst Biinka it frdr to inert tbm 




